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an  those  interests  whose  welfare  b  indissolubly  identified  with 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a  great  organic  chemical 
industry  in  thb  country. 

General  Oflkes: 
21  BuKLiNG  Slip  New  York 


Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  G)^ 


Commercial  Stationers 

HLING   DEVICES,   WOOD   AND   STEEL; 

DESKS,  CHAIRS,  BOOKCASES. 

LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS   AND  SUPPUES. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


722  iimtiiimm  street  northwest         washdigtoii.  d.  c 
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We  are  Manufacturers  of  about 
20,000  articles,  including 

Valves,  Pipe  Fittings  and 
Steam  Specialties 

made  of  brass,  iron,  ferrostcel,  cast  steel  and  forged 
steel,  in  all  sizes,  for  all  pressures,  and  all  purposes, 
and  are  distributors  through  the  trade,  of  pipe, 
heating  and  plumbing  materials. 

836  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Branches  in  70  leading  cities 

The 
N.  CR. 

is  a 

^Tiuman** 

factory 

Offic*  BuUdinff  and  Skhoolhoii**' 

OWNERS*  officers,  and  employees  work  together  at  The  National  Cash 
Register  Compcmy. 

Noon-hour  meetings  in  the  Schoolhouse  help  to  keep  them  in  close  touch  with 
each  other.  The  Schoolhouse  auditorium  seats  more  than  1,200.  Motion 
pictures,  songs,  and  talks  are  on  the  program  of  these  meetings  every  day. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  N.  C.  R.  and  see  what  co-operation  between  labor, 
management,  cmd  capital  has  done  to  make  working  conditions  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Compway.  Dayton,  Otno 
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Named  Sho^  are  frequently 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Btir  Anr  Slice 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  of  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  %oo  Workers'  Union 

Coujs  LoTiLT,  Genenl  President 
OuKLis  L.  Baimi,  General  Secretiry-Treisurer 

Street      •      Bestea,  IUm. 
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The   26th  Year   of  the 
^^Sperry"  Service 


Since  back  in  1896  the 
popular  a,-^  Green 
Stamp  has  served  Ameri- 
can working  men  and 
their  families.  It  is  the 
pay  envelope's  best  friend 
because  it  helps  house- 
wives to  save  as  they 
spend. 

THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden»  Wew  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SmPTARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMERT 
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Are  You  a 

Pledged  Saver 


D 


Take  a  pledge  to  buy  them  monthly.  Think 
afterwards  of  what  can  be  sacrificed.  In  this 
way  you  can  begin  to  save.  Your  own  con- 
science will  be  your  gauge — ^your  own  intelli- 
gence can  tell  you  wh^re  to  draw  the  line. 
In  this  way  you  can  take  your  self-respecting 
part  in  the  Victory  the  boys  have  won  for 
Democracy. 


MABTIN  DENNIS  COMPANY 
Newark    .......    New  Jersey 


WITHSTANDS 

—SUPERHEATED  STEAM 

—ALKALIES 

—HIGH  TEMPERATUSBB 

—MOST  ACIDS 

—RUST 

—CORROSION 

MONBL  Meua  is  the  name  given  to  •  line  of  metal 
products  produced  by  The  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany from  a  natural  alloy,  67  per  cent  nickel.  28  per 
cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  other  metab.  These  prod- 
ucts indude  MONEL  blocks.  MONEL  rods.  MONEL 
^stings.  MONEL  wire,  MONEL  sheets,  MONEL 
•trip  stock,  etc.  The  name  MONEL  identifies  the 
natural  nickel  alloy  produced  by  The  International 
Nickel  Company. 

MONEL  Metal  can  be  madiined,  cast,  forged,  rolled, 
drawn,  brazed,  soldered  and  welded. 


INCO  products  assure  the  purchaser  of  uniformity 
and  highest  quality.  These  include  INCO  MONEL 
MetaLINCO  Nickel  and  INCO  Nickel  Salts. 

The  International  Nickel  Co. 

67  Wall  street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


# 


The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.    Ask  them! 


The  American  Federatioiiist 
is  entirely  the  product  of  the 
Monotype.  Note  the  eaiy 
reading. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PmLADELPmA 
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Crandall  Packing  Co« 

Hanitf actorers  of  F<ickings  for 

STEAM.  WATER,  AIR,  GAS  ASD 
AMMONIA 

Hain  Offices  and  Factory  at 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Branelias: 


NEW  YORK 

^ELAND 

5BURGH 
.__JINGHAM 
DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 

pnrsB 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
KANSAS  OTY 
NEW  ORLEANS 
ST.  LOUIS 
PHILAOELPMA 


All  Kinds  of  Packing  For  All 
Kinds  of  Conditions 


Hta(puLBS  POWDER  ca 

WILMINGTON,  DBL^iV^RB 


This  Mark 
Stands  For 


GRAND  UNION  TEA  CO. 

Branch  Stores  in  Principal  Cities. 

Price  Circular  Mailed  upon  Request. 

Reliable  Salesmen  Wanted 

Everywhere. 


Pearl,  Water,  Jay  and  Front  Stre^ 
Brooklyn  Borough,    -    -    NewYoik. 


Thrift,  Saving  and 
Investing 

are  the  Foundations  of  Most 
FORTUNES  and  Personal 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Make  these  virtues  your  hab- 
its by  SYSTEMATICALLY 
BUYING. 

Treasury 

Savings 

Securities 

<ssued  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
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The  Labd 

is  evidence  of  the  high- 
grade  workmanship  in 

Morse  Made  Gothes 

but  back  of  that  is  wonder- 
fully good  fabric,  splendid 
style,  and  prices  which  give 
you  the  MOST  for  your 
money  every  time. 


There  is  a  Morse  dealer 
near  you.    Look  him  up 


G^ 


/s^_ 


BOSTON     NEW  YORK    ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


aSW  TOIK'S  MOST  COaTBMIIMT  BOTIL 


Hotel  Continental 

Broad'nray   at   Forty-fli*st   St. 
NEIMT  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  3OO  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE,  12.50, 13.00,  |3.50  and  R 

DOUBLE,  ^.50, 15.00,  |5.50,  |6.00 
and  #7.00. 

Hmadquartmn  for  Labor 
Organimationg 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


(( 


PENNANT" 


BRAND 


The  National 
Salted  Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYVHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA.  SUFFOLK.  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


McDougall-Duluth  Co. 


Sieel  Ship 

Builders 


DULUTH,   MINNESOTA 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor y  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenu;  books  have  been  published  in  ^nhkh.  the  name  of  the  American  Pederatiaii 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

f  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  bu^ness  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Amsrican  Fbdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First — ^That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
bock  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  ^ 

Sbcond — ^That  any  dty  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  other?Hse  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  bode  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  dty  in  which  the  convention  was  sdected  to  be  hdd,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  dty 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  hdd  to  the  one  which  recdved  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

1  Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — Thai  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  American  Fsdsrationist  is  the  official  monthly 
magamne  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  pubUcaiion  in  which  advertisements 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventioii  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  Ambrican  Fbdsrationist  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  in  any 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  December 
14, 1901. 
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Abolish  Unemployment 


It  Can  and  Must  Be  Done;  Labor's  Remedy 

By  Sahuhl  GoMntRS 

TH£  President's  Unemployment  Conference,  a  semi-official  body, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  acted  from  the  first  mider  well-defined  limitations.  As 
a  result  specific  unemployment  remedies  were  recommended  only  for  the 
"emergency  program."  The  recommendation  of  meastu-es  for  the  "per- 
manent recovery  of  unemployment"  were  of  a  very  general  character  dealing 
with  (1)  railways,  (2)  taxation,  (3)  the  tariff,  (4)  disarmament,  (5)  foreign 
exchange,  (6)  prices  and  deflation.  One  recommendation  dealt  with  seasonal 
unemployment. 

The  situation  calls  for  the  supplementing  of  the  achievements  and 
efforts  of  the  semi-official  conference  by  unofficial  initiative.  (1)  Such  initia- 
tive can  bring  new  support  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Conference.  (2)  It  can  apply  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  semi-official 
conference  more  broadly  than  could  that  body,  because  unofficial  opinion 
is  not  limited,  as  the  President's  Conference  was,  by  the  necessity  of  reaching 
unanimous  decisions  involving  the  assent  of  extremely  conservative  elements. 
(3)  Unofficial  public  initiative  can  see  to  it  that  the  value  of  the  scientific  method 
followed  by  the  President's  Conference  is  not  lost  by  the  refusal  of  these 
conservative  interests  to  apply  its  principles  logically  and  practically — 
and  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  bring  results  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those  unemplo)red  because 
of  the  present  cycle  of  business  depression. 

If  the  Presidential  Conference  is  to  count  for  the  largest  results  it  is 
indispensable  to  get  the  public  out  of  the, complacent  state  of  mind  it  created. 

(18) 
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Unintentionally  the  conference  created  the  impression  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  was  now  on  the  y/^fity  to  rapid  solution!  Its  organizers  under- 
stand that  nothing  could  moF^*^<}anger  even  those  limited  recommendations 
reached  by  agreement,  'fyjtxi't^  secure  public  support  for  these  recommenda- 
tions a  continued  an4>veneWed  public  interest  is  essential. 

Ttie  AekSey^nents  of  the  President's  Conference 

In  vaMny\ways  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  was  a  re- 
markabk.  achievement : 

•*.Ij> 'organization  and  use  of  experts  it  set  a  new  and  higher  standard 
.for  pational  industrial  conferences. 

*  It  laid  a  scientific  foundation  for  discussion  by  a  sound  classification 
of  the  various  forms  of  unemployment  and  by  outlining  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  effective  remedies  must  rest. 

It  discussed  adequately  certain  groups  of  remedies,  i.  e.,  remedies  lying 
within  the  self-imposed  limits  of  the  conference  and  within  the  limits  set 
in  advance  by  President  Harding  and  Chairman  Hoover. 

Whatever  remedies  were  proposed  (within  these  limits)  were  of  a  pro- 
gressive character. 

Remedies  Proposed  by  the  Presidential  Conference 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  Conference  may  be  put  into  several 
groups: 

1.  General  Remedies. 

Recommendations  of  a  very  broad  character  and  expressed  (necessarily) 
in  general  terms,  such  as  those  favoring  the  limitation  of  armament,  and 
calling  for  an  immediate  settiement  of  the  tariff,  taxation,  and  railroad 
questions. 

2.  Private  arid  Voluntary  Remedies. 

Recommendations  directed  to  employers — ^without  requiring  any  gov- 
ernmental or  legislative  action.  Labor  (see  American  Fbderationist, 
November,  1921)  has  stmunarized  the  most  important  of  these  as  follows: 

The  recommendations  for  dividing  of  emplo3rment  and  for  part-time  employment 
where  it  is  possible,  to  increase  the  ntmiber  of  employes  by  that  device,  will  be  helpful, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  in  that  connection  that  the  conference  was  also  of  the  opinion 
that  such  devices  as  this  should  not  result  in  the  imposition  of  higher  costs  for  finished 
commodities. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  merchandizing  practices  that  will  result  in 
lowering  prices  wherever  possible,  the  conference  performed  a  distinct  service  to  the 
public.  Retail  prices  have  not  declined  in  proportion  with  the  decline  in  wholesale  prices, 
or  in  proportion  with  the  decline  in  production  costs. 

More  employment  in  the  aggregate  will  be  furnished  by  a  systematic  development 
of  the  practice  of  doing  repairs  and  renovation  work  immediately  as  recommended  by 
the  conference. 

The  development  of  a  program  for  more  regular  emplo3rment  in  seasonal  industries 
is  a  vital  necessity.  The  trade  imion  movement  has  always  endeavored  to  secure  a  greater 
stabilization  of  seasonal  industries  and  has  always  recognized  the  fluctuating  employ- 
ment furnished  by  such  industries  as  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  industry.   It  is  within 
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the  power  of  management  to  discotirage  this  evil  to  a  marked  extent  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  conference  recommendation  on  this  point  will  be  followed  vigorously  through- 
out the  coimtry.  . 

The  recommendation  of  the  President's  Conference  with  regard  to  Build- 
ing is  also  important.  We  quote  from  the  official  report,  just  issued,  page 
21: 

We  recommend  that  the  Governors  summon  representative  committees,  with  the  1 
cooperation  of  the  Mayors  or  otherwise  as  they  may  determine,  to  (a)  determine  facts; 
and  (b)  to  organize  community  action  in  securing  adjustments  in  cost,  including  removal 
of  freight  discriminations,  and  dean-out  campaigns  against  combinations,  restrictions 
of  effort,  and  unsotmd  practices  where  they  exist,  to  the  end  that  building  may  be  fully 
restmied. 

3.  Government  and  Legislative  Remedies — State  and  Municipal. 
We  quote  farther  from  the  official  report: 

Public  construction  is  better  than  relief.  The  municipalities  should  expand  their 
school,  street,  sewage,  repair  work,  and  public  buildings  to  the  fullest  possible  volume 
compatible  with  the  existing  circumstances.  That  existing  circumstances  are  favorable 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  $700,000,000  of  municipal  bonds,  the  largest  amount 
in  history,  have  been  sold  in  1921.  Of  these  $106,000,000  were  sold  by  333  municipali- 
ties in  August.  Municipalities  should  give  short-time  employitient  the  same  as  other 
employers. 

The  Governor  should  unite  all  state  agencies  for  support  of  the  Mayors  and,  as  the 
superior  officer,  should  insist  upon  the  responsibility  of  city  officials;  should  do  everything 
compatible  wtih  circumstances  in  expedition  of  construction  of  roads,  state  buildings,  etc. 

4.  Governmental  and  LegiskUive  Remedies — National. 

The  Federal  authorities,  including  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  should  expedite  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  public  works  covered  by  exisUng  appfopriations, 

A  Congressional  appropriation  for  roads,  together  with  state  api>ropriation  amount- 
ing to  many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  already  made  in  expectation  of  and  dependence 
on  Federal  aid,  would  make  available  a  large  amount  of  emploj^ment. 

The  Conference  under  existing  circumstances,  notwithstanding  various  opinions  as 
to  the  character  of  the  legislation  and  the  necessity  for  economy,  recommends  con- 
gressional action,  at  the  present  session  in  order  that  work  may  go  forward. 

An  appropriation  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  reclamation  fund  of 
$16,200,000  for  expenditures  on  projects  now  under  way  would  be  utilized  in  immediate 
construction  this  winter,  providing  direct  emplojrment  for  16,000  workers,  without 
committing  the  Reclamation  Service  to  further  expendittu-es. 

The  above  total  of  16,000  men  employed  directly  would  be  increased  by  about 
16,000  additional  required  in  the  manufacture  and  moving  of  materials,  making  a  total 
of  32,000  men  who  would  be  employed  this  winter. 

Fully  realizing  the  need  for  true  economy  in  Federal  expenditures,  your  committee 
believes  that  such  a  policy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  loan  of  Government  funds  dtuing 
the  present  period  of  industrial  depression  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  agricultural 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  recommends  that  reclamation  developments  be  continued 
more  extensively  during  the  winter  of  1921-22. 

Your  committee  therefore  earnestly  recommends  to  Congress  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  loan  to  the  reclamation  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  projects  already  under 
tpay.    (The  italics  are  ours.) 

The  conference  also  recommended  an  extension  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Service  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  these  recommendations  have  the  support  of  all 
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progressive  forces,  indttding  that  dement  most  immediatdy  oonoenied» 
i.  e.  Labor  (see  Ambrican  FBDBRAnoNisT,  November,  1921).  As  or- 
ganized labor  has  dedared: 

The  ireomiiiendations  to  tHiidi  attentioD  has  been  called  are  genenlly  of  a  ooo- 
stmctiTe  and  progressive  duuactcr.  Th^  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sttnation 
without  diarity  and  without  paternalism.  In  addition  to  this,  the  conference  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  midertoc^  its  work,  settles  definitdy  for  aD  time  the  question  of 
social  responsibility  and  of  emplojrer  and  management  responsibility  for  the  failure  of 
industry  to  function  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  prevent  periodical  acute  unemploynient. 

The  representatives  of  the  American  labor  movement  are  able  to  give  to  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  unemployment  conference  their  hearty  support,  because,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference,  they  are  in  the  main  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  with 
the  long  establidied  program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  because  they 
already  have  proven  to  be  of  benefit  by  the  test  of  actual  operation. 

In  the  committees  of  the  conference,  and  particularly  in  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, as  has  been  pointed  out,  many  proposals  were  offered  whidi  were  puiposrfy 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  but  in  not  a  single  instance  was  a  report 
of  that  diaracter  finally  adopted  by  the  conference.  Every  hostile  activity  was  defeated. 
This  is  a  credit  to  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  conference  and  it  is  of  trrmrndons 
benefit  to  the  country. 

5.  Recommendations  after  the  dose  of  the  Conference. 
In  the  offidal  report  of  the  Conference,  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt,  writes: 

Senator  Kenyon's  bill,  Introduced  on  November  21,  providing  for  long-range 
planning  of  public  works,  is  a  very  important  result  of  the  conference.  The  preamble 
states  that  a  sound  economic  policy  requires  that  a  larger  percentage  of  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  completion  during  the  periods 
of  depression,  when  labor  and  capital  are  not  fully  employed  in  private  industry,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  such  projects  should  be  undertaken 
when  private  industry  is  active. 

The  chief  paragraphs  of  the  bin,  now  tmanimously  rqxnted  for  passage 
by  the  Senate  committee  on  education  and  labor,  are: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prepare  and  publish  monthly  reports  as  a 
supplement  to  the  current  survey  of  business  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  otherwise, 
concerning  the  trend  of  business  conditions,  the  approach  of  periods  of  business  strain 
and  over-extension,  or  of  periods  of  business  depression,  in  order  that  the  President,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  the  Congress,  Governors  of  States,  and  mayors  of 
cities,  and  persons  engaged  in  private  industrial  enterprises  may  properly  prepare  for  and 
plan  against  such  periods. 

That  the  head  of  each  executive  department  is  authorized  upon  the  advice  of  the 
President,  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  commencement  or  retard  the  prosecution  of  such 
portions  of  the  public  works  and  projects  within  his  jurisdiction  as  may  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  and  to  prevent  a  further  rise  in  the  cyclical  wave  of  industrial 
expansion  and  resulting  business  strain  and  overextension  and  within  the  appropriations 
therefor,  to  enter  upon  a  mirimum  program  of  public  works  and  projects  as  a  repara- 
tion for  and  in  order  to  counteract  an  impending  period  of  industrial  depres^on  and 
unemployment.  Where  a  time  limit  has  been  specifically  provided  within  which  any  such 
work  or  project,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  to  be  commenced  or  completed,  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  or  remove  such  limit. 

The  Standing  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference,  with  Mr.  Hoover 
as  Chairman,  has  further  recommended  a  scientific  investigation  by  the 
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Engineering  Societies  of   CTdical    as   well    as    seasonal    tinemplo3rment. 
There  is  no  question  that  both  these  measures  have  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  organized  labor  and  of  all  progressive  elements. 

The  limitations  of  the  President's  Conference 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  get  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
semi-official  conference.    The  chief  of  these  were: 

1.  Against  National  Expenditure. 

In  their  opening  speeches  both  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hoover 
took  a  stand  clearly  mihtating  against  remedies  involving  national  ex- 
penditure. 

Secretary  Hoover  said:  "It  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  or  institutions 
of  the  American  people  that  a  demand  should  be  made  upon  the  public 
treastuy  for  the  solution  of  every  difficulty." 

However,  Secretary  Hoover  proceeded  in  the  following  paragraph  to 
indicate  that  he  had  especially  in  mind  one  particular  form  of  expenditure: 

In  the  other  countries  that  have  been  primarily  affected  by  the  War,  solution  has 
been  had  by  direct  doles  to  individuals  by  their  Governments. 

With  this  latter  point  American  labor  entirely  agrees. 

In  his  speech  at  the  dose  of  the  conference  this  was  the  only  form  of 
expenditure  to  which  Secretary  Hoover  objected: 

The  plan  has  been  willingly  accepted  by  a  large  section  of  the  country,  ai|d  you 
have  erected  the  machinery  to  pursue  that  work,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  not  get  through 
this  crisis  without  calling  on  the  funds  in  the  public  purse  for  support  and  subsistence 
of  our  unemployed. 

American  Labor  has  neither  made  any  demand  for  doles  nor  has  it 
ever  called  for  "funds  in  the  public  ptu-se  for  support  and  subsistence  of 
our  imemplojred."  It  is  the  belief  of  American  labor  that  the  unemploy- 
ment question  is  remediable  even  under  our  existing  S3rstem — and  the  reme- 
dies it  has  proposed  indicate  a  further  belief  that  unemployment  can  be 
prevented  without  any  appeal  for  **doles." 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubt  on  this  question  it  is  now  removed  by  the 
new  position  of  British  labor.  Up  to  1921  labor  in  Great  Britain  had  placed 
great  emphasis  on  imemployment  insurance.  It  still  endorses  that  principle 
and  demands  its  extension,  but  since  the  presentation  of  **The  Prevention 
of  Unemployment  Bill"  in  February,  1921,  it  places  the  emphasis  entirely 
on  the  cure  of  the  unemployment  disease  by  means  of  employment.  The 
British  Trade  Union  Review  for  July  declares,  "Unemployment  insurance 
is  no  remedy  for  the  problem  of  unemployment."  The  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress in  Cardiff  in  September  declared:  "Oiu*  whole  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  provision  of  work,  either  of  a  kind  engaged  in  production  of  commodities 
for  exchange  or  directed  to  ends  of  social  utility." 

2.  Against  National  Legislation. 

Secretary  Hoover  urged  in  his  opening  and  closing  addresses  that 
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remedies  shotild  be  very  largely  outside  the  realm  of  legislation  and  es- 
pecially outside  the  realm  of  national  legislation: 

The  administration  has  felt  that  a  large  degree  of  solution  could  be  expected  through 
the  mobilization  of  the  fine  cooperative  action  of  our  manufacturers  and  emi^oyers,  of 
our  public  bodies  and  local  authorities. 

That  this  is  a  problem  for  voluntary  organization  is  consonant  with  the  American 
spirit  and  American  institutions. 

Basing  itself  upon  these  principles  the  Conference  did  not  recommend 
national  legislation  requiring  any  considerable  new  expenditure  either  in 
appropriations  (to  be  covered  by  taxes)  or  in  the  new  extension  of  public 
credit— -olthovigh  the  principle  of  the  special  extension  of  public  credit  in 
hard  times  for  economically  justifiable  public  imdertakings  was  recognized 
by  the  conference  as  a  leading  remedy  for  the  chief  form  of  unemployment. 
On  October  13th,  the  Conference  recognized  this  principle  as  foUows — 
combining  it  with  proposed  financial  reserves  by  privately  owned  public 
facilities: 

The  ebb  and  flow  in  the  demand  for  consumable  goods  may  not  be  subject  to  direct 
control;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  possible  in  some  measure  to  control  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  plant  and  equipment.  If  all  branches  of  our  public  works  and  the 
construction  work  of  our  public  utilities — the  railways,  the  telephones,  etc. — could  syste- 
matically put  aside  financial  reserves  to  be  provided  in  times  of  i>rosperity  for  the  de- 
liberate ptu-pose  of  improvement  and  expansion  in  times  of  depressions,  we  would  not 
only  greatly  decrease  the  depth  of  depressions  but  we  would  at  the  same  time  diminish 
the  height  of  booms.  We  would  in  fact  abolish  acute  unemployment  and  wasteful  extrava- 
gance. For  a  rough  calculation  indicates  that  if  we  maintain  a  reserve  of  but  10  per  cent 
of  our  average  annual  construction  for  this  purpose  we  could  almost  iron  out  the  fluctu- 
ations in  employment. 

Nor  is  this  plan  financially  impracticable.  Under  it  our  plant  and  equipment  would 
be  built  in  times  of  lower  costs  than  is  now  the  case  when  the  contractor  competes  with 
consumable  goods  in  overbidding  for  both  material  and  labor.    (Our  italics.) 

The  Conference  also  recognized  the  same  principles  in  proposing  that 
public  works  should  be  executed  more  largely  in  hard  times  than  in  good 
times — as  follows: 

In  a  growing  country  like  the  United  States  the  aggregate  volume  of  public  works 
of  cities,  counties,  states,  and  of  the  Federal  Government  is  so  great  that  if  a  larger 
proportion  were  executed  in  srears  of  depression  than  in  years  of  active  industry  a 
powerful  stabilizing  influence  would  be  exerted.  In  the  past,  however,  public  works 
officials  have  felt  poor  when  business  was  depressed  around  them  and  conversely  have 
often  executed  their  chief  undertakings  when  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  captains 
of  industry  and  of  the  general  public  has  hailed  a  period  of  prosperity  at  hand.  This 
tendency,  although  a  natural  one  for  an  individual,  does  not  accord  with  true  economy 
for  the  city  or  with  a  sotmd  national  policy. 

The  economic  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Conference  went  farther. 
Considering  an  effective  remedy  for  the  winter  of  1921-22  it  declared  not 
merely  for  such  public  works  as  are  covered  by  existing  appropriaiions  but  for 
public  works  getierally: 

The  present  industrial  situation  can  immediately  be  improved  by  the  use  of  such 
of  the  following  measures  as  the  conference  may  approve  and  promote.  Your  commitete 
is  convinced  that  the  expansion  of  public  works  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  constitutes 
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one  of  the  most  important  measures  to  revive  private  industry  and  to  check  unemplby- 
ment.  We  therefore  recommend  to  the  conference  that  methods  be  formulated  and 
measures  pressed  for  the  advancement  and  augmentation  of  public  works  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  The  best  remedy  for  unemployment  is  employment. 

2.  Direct  employment  is  given  by  public  works. 

3.  Indirect  employment  is  given  in  the  manufacttu:e  of  the  materials  needed. 

4.  The  wages  paid  by  those  directly  and  indirectly  employed  create  a  demand  for 
other  commodities  which  require  the  employment  of  new  groups  to  produce.  Thus  public 
works  assist  in  reviving  industry  in  general. 

It  is  obvious,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove,  the  proposition  that 
the  efl&cacy  of  this  remedy  depends  not  only  upon  the  time  when  it  is  applied 
but  upon  the  amount  of  public  work  undertaken.  If  the  principle  is  sound 
why  not  expenditures  on  public  works  not  covered  by  existing  appropriationsf 
Are  there  no  worthy  and  economically  sound  public  undertakings  not  3ret 
provided?  What  about  land  reclamation,  water-power,  conservation, 
roads,  waterwa3rs,  canals,  and  harbors?  What  of  the  use  of  federal  credit 
for  hotising  and  for  new  railroad  outla3rs? 

But  before  ptusuing  the  public  works  remedy  for  unemployment  further, 
let  us  mention  the  third  limitation  of  the  Presidential  Conference. 

3.  The  Personnel  of  the  Conference  Called  for  Unanimous  Decisions. 
The  invitations  to  the  President's  Conference  were  issued  not  in  pro- 
portion to  nxmierical  importance  among  the  American  people  of  the  elements 
represented  (for  example,  farmers,  labor,  etc.)  but,  to  quote  Secretary  Hoover, 
the  conference  was  composed  of  *'men  representative  of  all  sections,  pre- 
dominantly those  who  can  influence  the  action  of  employing  forces  and  who 
can  influence  public  opinion  with  a  view  to  proper  determination  of  the  facts 
and  needs  of  the  unemployment  situation,"  or  to  quote  President  Harding,  of 
men  who  ''would  be  helpful  in  making  a  success  of  such  a  Conference." 

Let  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  tell  some  of  the 
consequences.     (See  Abcbrican  Federationist,  November,  1921): 

The  National  Conference  on  Unemployment  fully  justified  one  general  expectation 
— it  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemplosrment. 

It  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  say  that  in  the  meetings  of  committees  of  the 
conference  representatives  of  organized  greed  and  reaction  fought  bitterly  and  stubbornly 
against  any  progressive  recommendation  and  made  almost  superhuman  effort  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  conference  in  favor  of  measures  that  would  have  further  enriched  the 
beneficiaries  of  special  privilege  and  that  would  have  further  intensified  the  suffering  of 
the  working  people. 

That  these  conflicts  of  opinion  in  committee  did  not  destroy  the  entire  work  of  the 
conference  was  due  solely  to  the  very  wise  provision  that  only  those  committee  reports 
upon  which  there  was  unanimous  opinion  should  come  before  the  general  sessions  of 
the  conference.  The  objections  of  those  who  tried  to  see  the  justice  of  the  situation  were 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  prevent  reactionary  proposals  from  becoming  the  recommendation 
of  the  conference.  Nothing  that  was  out  of  harmony  with  a  constructive  view-point 
could  become  the  recommendation  of  the  conference  to  be  translated  into  action.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  well  that  the  conference  was  held.  For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  there  is  a  record  of  actual  achievement  as  a  result  of  the  conference.  It  was  im- 
possible to  secure  the  consent  of  all  of  the  members  of  any  committee  to  any  reactionary 
proposal. 

The  result  was  that  the  remedy  most  strongly  opposed  by  the  "re- 
actionary" or  conservative  members  had  no  chance  whatever  of  enactment. 
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Of  the  limited  recommendation  of  public  works  that  was  approved  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sajrs: 

The  recommendation  for  the  undertaking  of  public  works  and  for  energetic  de- 
velopment of  immediately  possible  reclamation  work  is  one  to  which  the  working 
people  will  give  particularly  enthusiastic  support.  Not  only  will  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  reclamation  projects  furnish  immediate  emplosmient,  but  it  is  an  effort  of 
permanent  value  in  the  development  ot  the  great  resources  of  our  country. 

There  can  Ibe  no  doubt  that  the  other  numerically  important  element 
represented,  the  agriculturists,  are  even  more  strongly  in  favor  of  a  prompt 
and  large-scale  extension  of  credit  for  approved  roads,  waterwa3rs,  canals,  land 
reclamation,  and  waterpower  conservation. 

Hard  Times  Unemploymeiit  RemediaUe 

President  Harding's  opening  speech  at  the  Unemployment  Conference 
was  read  by  many  as  indicating  a  belief  that  the  chief  form  of  tmemployment» 
that  due  to  hard  times,  is  largely  without  a  remedy.  Secretary  Hoover  was 
definitely  optimistic : 

There  is  no  economic  failure  so  texrible  in  its  import  as  that  of  a  country  possessing 
a  surplus  of  every  necessity  of  life  in  which  numbers,  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  are- 
deprived  of  these  necessities.  It  simply  can  not  be  if  our  moral  and  economic  system 
is  to  survive.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Conference  to  find  definite  and  organized  remedy 
for  this  emergency  and  I  hope  also  that  you  may  be  able  to  outline  for  public  con- 
sideration such  plans  as  will  in  the  long  view  tend  to  mitigate  its  recurrence. 

What  our  people  wish  is  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  surely  in 
a  country  with  its  warehouses  bursting  with  surpluses  of  food,  of  clothing,  with  its. 
mines  capable  of  indefinite  production  of  fuel,  with  sufficient  housing  for  comfort  and 
health,  we  possess  the  intelligence  to  find  solution.  Without  it  our  whole  system  is 
open  to  serious  charges  of  failure. 

The  conference  itself  also  declared  hard  times  tmemplo^ment  reme- 
diable— as  indicated  in  a  passage  above  quoted.  Moreover  it  gave  grotrnds 
why  additional  public  works  were  desirable  and  none  why  they  should  be 
limited  to  existing  appropriations  or  projects  already  officially  recommended. 

If  the  plan  for  the  remedy  is  sound  it  should  be  applied  on  a  scale  thai  can 
make  it  effective. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  conference,  the  Secretary  adds  a  postscript 
indicating  the  possible  influence  of  the  conference  on  public  work  as  follows: 

The  Federal  highway  act,  passed  by  Congress  on  November  3,  makes  available 
$75,000,000,  which  is  to  be  matched  by  a  similar  amount  from  the  states.  By  Nov- 
ember 15,  the  governors  of  30  states  had  reported  to  us  that  within  90  days  they  cant 
start  6,261  miles  of  highways  which  will  directly  employ  more  than  150,000  men. 

Mtmicipal  bond  sales  for  public  works  since  the  call  for  the  Conference  was  issued 
have  broken  all  records.  Over  $60,000,000  in  state  bonds  have  been  sold  recently  in 
13  states,  and  more  then  $34,000,000  have  now  been  offered  for  sale. 

The  Conference  resolution  on  reclamation  projects  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  to  the  reclamation  fund 
for  continuance  of  projects  now  under  way.  The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  wiU  give 
employment  to  more  than  32,000  men. 

It  is  probable  that  the  enactment  of  the  last  mentioned  expenditure 
is  due  to  the  position  taken  by  the  conference.  It  has  undoubtedly  also* 
increased  road  and  state  and  municipal  expenditure.    If — on  a  similar 
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basis  of  calculation  to  that  employed  for  reclamation  and  roads — ^we  assume 
that  1 14,000  to  1 7 1 ,000  are  emplo3red  in  the  above-mentioned  state  and  munici- 
pal works,  we  find  a  total  of  some  350,000  engaged  in  all  these  public  works — biU 
only  a  fraction  of  thai  number  is  in  excess  of  those  so  employed  last  year.  Accepting 
Mr.  Harding's  estimate  of  a  million  and  a  half  as  being  normally  unemployed 
every  year,  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  Conference — according  to 
its  own  estimates — an  excess  or  abnormal  tmemplo>inent  variously  estimated 
as  being  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000!  If  this  number  has  fallen  somewhat, 
Mr.  Hoover  has  just  pointed  out  that  it  may  soon  rise  again. 

Public  Works  and  Public  Credit 

The  hard  times  or  cyclical  unemployment  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted (as  distinct  from  the  seasonal  unemployment  with  which  we  are 
confronted  every  year)  can  be  remedied  only  as  the  wheels  of  industry  are 
set  in  motion  and  commercial  activity  restored.  Whether  the  remedy 
proposed  aims  primarily  (1)  at  the  restoration  of  privately  owned  industries 
that  employ  the  great  bulk  of  the  wage-earners,  or  (2)  prinyorily  at  new  public 
undertakings,  or  (3)  at  the  extension  of  public  credit  to  promote  industry  and 
trade,  the  result  must  be  the  same — if  the  remedy  is  to  be  effective,  industry 
generally  must  be  set  in  motion. 

But  it  would  be  difficult,  even  if  subsidies  were^  permissible,  to  set  the 
wheels  of  private  industry  directly  in  motion  during  hard  times.  On  the 
other  hand  in  cotmtries  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  where 
the  public  credit  is  excellent,  there  is  no  practical  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  undertaking  during  hard  times  of  public  enterprises  of  a  productive 
character  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  stimulate  all  industry  and  reduce  cyclical 
unemployment  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  is  today.  The  principle,  as 
we  have  shown,  was  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  Presidential  Conference. 
But  it  was  not  applied  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  the  evil. 

This  is  so  clearly  the  constructive  and  preventive  policy  for  dealing 
with  unemployment  that  it  has  been  recommended  by: 

1.  The  International  Unemployment  Conference  of  1913, 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Labor  of  Great  Britain, 

3.  The  League  of  Nations  International  Labor  Office, 

4.  The  governments  of  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Czecho  Slovakia  and 
other  countries. 

Great  Britain  has  made  a  marked  beginning  in  the  application  of  this 
remedy  and  on  a  considerable  scale  for  that  country — ^though  not  as  )ret 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  evil — and  British  labor  accepts  this  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  as  exemplifying  the  sound  policy  in  dealing 
with  unemployment  (see  special  article  on  the  British  situation  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Fbderationist). 

The  proposal  of  the  extension  of  public  credit  for  public  works  and 
other  public  purposes  is  not  in  any  sense  a  dole  or  an  appeal  for  support  and 
subsistence  of  the  unemployed  (as  we  have  already  shown). 

Nor  is  it  PatemaUsmr-In  any  Sense  of  the  Word. — The  works  proposed 
and  the  credits  to  be  extended  are  along  lines  long  tmdertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  government,  and  are  calculated  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  entire 
industry  of  the  nation — ^beginning  with  construction  and  extending  to  the 
manufacturers  of  all  the  tools  of  production  and  of  all  consumaUe  goods. 
It  is  proposed  only  that  in  view  of  the  low  costs  of  production  and  waste  of 
human  labor  power  of  hard  times  these  works  shall  be  undertaken  on  a 
considerably  large  scale. 

Nor  does  this  policy  call  for  any  drain  whatever  from  the  public  treasury. 
The  credit  of  the  United  States  is  excellent  and  could  in  no  way  be  impcdred 
by  pubUc  loans  for  manifestly  productive  purposes,  purposes  approved 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation,  including  investors.  The 
extensions  of  credit  proposed  are  based  either  upon  absolutely  sound  se-, 
curity  or  are  intended  for  works  which  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times 
over  in  the  increased  productive  capacity  of   the  nation  that  will  result. 

The  advocates  of  this  remedy  for  unemployment  are  not  impelled 
even  to  take  under  consideration  any  projects  of  a  doubtful  utility.  Either 
ofl&cially  recommended  by  departments  of  the  federal  government  or  sup- 
ported by  ovcrwihelming  expert  opinion  there  have  been  before  the  public 
for  many  years  a  number  of  projects  in  the  fields  below  mentioned  the  public 
utility  of  which  can  not  be  questioned. 

The  only  important  opposition  comes  from  two  groups:  (1)  Those  who 
wish  the  use  of  public  credit  for  other  and  competing  purposes — some  of 
them  of  a  doubtful  character — and,  (2)  Those  interests  which  desire  to  see 
all  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  small  investors  flow  into  private  financial 
channels  and  little  or  none  of  it  to  go  to  the  government  in  the  shape  of 
popular  loans.  The  latter  group  will  remain  opposed  to  the  end  to  every 
policy  that  aims  to  get  the  wheels  of  industry  in  motion  and  to  prevent 
the  colossal  individual  loss  and  suffering  and  social  waste  of  unemployment 
by  the  extension  of  public  credit  for  any  purposes  whatsoever.  But  this 
opposition,  powerfully  entrenched  as  it  is,  can  not  long  impede  the  carrying 
out  of  a  policy  which  is  demanded  by  the  interests  not  only  of  almost  the 
entire  business  commimity  but  also  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  chief  fields  for  the  new  extension  of  public  credit  for  public  pur- 
poses are: 

1.  Land  Reclamation. 

2.  Water  Power  Development. 

3.  Inland  Waterways  (Canals,  Rivers,  Harbors). 

4.  Public  Highways  (Roads). 

5.  Forestry. 

6.  Housing. 

7.  Railroads. 

1.  Reclamation 

Immediate  development  and  extension  of  the  reclamation  of  arid, 
swamp,  and  overflow  lands  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Recla- 
mation Service,  the  Inland  Waterways  Conmiission,  and  bills  which  have 
been  laid  before  Congress. 
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2.  Waterpcwer  Development 

Development  of  such  part  of  the  two  hundred  million  imdeveloped 
water  horsepower  in  this  country  as  would  find  an  immediate  market.  This 
development  to  include  the  powers  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Long  Sault  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  others  in  the  Appalachians,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Ranges. 

3.  Inland  WcUerwaj^s  (Canals,  Rivers,  Harbors) 

Development  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  for  domestic 
supply,  navigation,  irrigation,  waterpower,  and  all  other  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  or  control  of  the  waters,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  U.  S.  Inland  Waterwa)rs  Commission — ^by  the  construction 
of  levees  and  dams,  by  dredging,  by  the  control  of  stream  flow  through  the 
creation  and  protection  of  water-retaining  forests. 

The  amotmt  to  be  profitably  expended  tmder  this  plan  mount  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  all  of  which  will  ultimately  be  repaid  not  only  in  bene- 
fits but  in  cash. 

Development  of  inland  and  coast-wise  canal  systems  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts,  thus  affording  cheap  transportation  of  bulky  freight  and 
giving  protected  passage  to  our  coast-wise  shipping,  in  substantial  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  the  U.  S.  Inland  Waterwa3rs  Commission. 

Engineers  appointed  by  the  International  Joint  Commission  of  the 
American  and  Qmadian  Governments  have  reported  that  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal,  including  the  development  of  1,464,000 
horse-power  will  be  $252,000,000.  Constructed  and  paid  for  on  an  equal 
basis  by  the  two  governments  this  project  would  furnish  a  considerable 
amount  of  imemplo)rment  for  American  labor  and  industry. 

Further  development  of  rivers  and  harbors  of  this  coimtry  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  and  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Expenditure  of  approximately  $43,000,000  for  rivers  and  harbors  in  the 
fiscal  year,  1923,  and  an  additional  $7,500,000  for  the  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala., 
project  is  recommended  by  Major  Gen.  Beach,  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  in 
his  annual  report. 

Work  was  stopped  on  the  project  last  April  because  Congress  refused  to 
appropriate  further  funds. 

4.  Public  Highways  (Roads) 

The  principle  of  ^e  public  roads  bill  enacted  by  Congress  several  years 
ago,  and  now  re-enacted  by  the  recent  Congress — appropriating  $75,000,000 
and  calling  for  a  like  expenditure  by  the  States — is  sound.  Bills  before 
Congress  calling  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  dtuing  the 
coming  year  should  be  immediately  enacted — an  apparently  large  smn,  but 
by  no  means  excessive  in  view  of  the  enormous  area  of  this  country. 

5.  Forestry 

Development  in  the  National  Forests  of  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines, 
fire  towers,  and  other  permanent  equipment  for  preventing  and  putting  out 
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devastating  forest  fires  in  accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  U.  S. 
Forestry  Service. 

There  are  more  than  150  million  acres  of  National  Forests.  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  iX  million  acres  of  state  forests,  is  spending  five  hmidred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  this  purpose. 

Reclamation  by  planting  and  otherwise  of  more  than  eighty  million 
acres  of  man-made  desert,  once  rich  forested  land.  Forest  devastation  is 
adding  to  this  desert  yeaxly  some  three  million  acres — an  area  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

6.  Housing 

The  President's  Unemployment  Conference  declared:  "The  savings 
deposits  of  the  people  are  the  natural  economic  source  of  loans  for  home  building. 
The  aggregate  is  ample  for  this  purpose,  even  though  a  portion  is  protected  by 
adequate  investment  in  more  Uquid  securities  to  meet  withdrawals.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  financing  of  homes  if  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  use  of  long-term  deposits  for  home-loan  and  long-term  purposes  were 
generally  followed." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  went  on  record  in  1919  as  demanding 
the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  federal  government  for  housing  purposes.  Leading 
housing  organizations  now  urge  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  similar  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank. 

The  President's  Unemplo)rment  Conference  reported  the  total  con- 
struction shortage  of  the  coimtry  as  being  between  $10,000,000,000  and 
$20,000,000,000  and  declared  that  "more  than  2,000,000  people  could  be 
employed  if  construction  would  be  resimied."  Assuming  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  number  are  now  at  work,  it  is  certain  that  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  men  could  be  employed.  Most  of  these  could  be 
set  at  work  by  a  properly  constituted  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

7.  Railroads 

The  economic  advisory  committee  made  the  following  recommendation 
to  the  Presidential  Conference: 

In  providing  for  the  pajrment  of  any  sums  due  to  railroads  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  in  any  advances  or  loans  to  the  railroads  that  may  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  a  condition  should  be  attached  that  would  make  such  fimds  immediately 
available  in  greater  part  only  for  new  construction,  repairs,  and  outlay  that  would 
increase  the  demand  of  the  railroads  for  labor  and  materials,  and  thus  augment  general 
emplojrment  and  revive  industry. 

On  this  same  point  Labor  made  the  following  declaration  to  the  Con- 
ference: 

We  sustain  the  declaration  of  the  General  Conference  adopted  on  this  subject  at 
its  meeting  October  11,  as  follows:  "Settlement  of  the  financial  relationships  between 
the  government  and  the  railways,  having  in  mind  the  immediate  necessity  for  increased 
maintenance  and  betterments,  making  effective  increased  railway  emplo3rment,  in  order 
that  the  railways  may  be  prepared  for  enlarged  business  as  it  comes,"  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  and  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report  of  the 
Transporation  Committee  and  signed  by  W.  S.  Carter  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  this  conference  has  been  called  by  the  President  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  relieving  imemployment,  we  also  recommend  that  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds 
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advanced  to  the  railroads  as  provided  in  Senate  Bill  2337,  the  railroads  should  be  re- 
quired to  devote  ^radically  the  entire  sum  so  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  labor  and 
material  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  for  maintenace  of  equipment  and 
that  the  maintenace  of  equipment  be  performed  in  the  shops  of  the  railroads  to  their 
capacity,  thus  insuring  the  expenditure  of  the  money  so  appropriated  in  the  re-em- 
plojrment  of  railroad  labor." 

If    Labor's    recommendation    is    accepted    there  'may    be    a  new 

$500,000,000 — ^the  sum  originally  urged  by  President  Harding — ^for  new 

railroad  expenditure.    This  sum  might  be  expected  (see  above)  to  give 
direct  employment  to  several  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  Problem  Can  and  Must  Be  Solved. 

The  problem  of  tmemployment  can  be  solved.  Seasonal  unemploy- 
ment can  be  almost  eliminated.  Cyclical  tmemployment  is  a  social  crime  of 
the  highest  order  and  no  society  which  permits  it  to  continue  can  expect  to 
survive. 

As  long  as  men  and  women,  eager  to  work,  in  a  country  filled  with 
untold  riches  of  materials  and  land,  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  maintain  themselves  properly,  our  society  is  bankrupt  in  its  most  impor- 
tant essential. 

The  question  is  no  longer  open  to  debate.  The  problem  of  tmemploy- 
ment must  be  solved.    There  is  no  alternative. 

Labor  lays  down  its  proposals.  It  supports  every  constructive  move, 
no  matter  where  or  by  whom  initiated.  It  brings  forward  in  addition  to 
those  moves  a  program  of  proposals  which  will  clear  away  the  social  waste 
and  wreckage  catiaed  by  unemployment  and  put  the  nation  on  the  road  to 
full  and  fined  remedy. 

These  proposals  are  before  America.  Labor  demands  that  the  problem 
be  attacked  with  full  vigor  and  determination,  with  fearlessness  and  an 
eye  single  to  solution  with  justice. 

Working  people  must  work  to  live.  To  deny  the  opportunity  to  work  is 
to  enforce  death. 

The  problem  can  be  solved.  It  must  be  solved.  The  time  for  action 
and  solution  is,  not  tomorrow,  but  NOW  I 


LABOR'S  MARCH 

From  out  the  past  these  serried  hosts 
Have  marched  through  ages  long — 

'Neath  whip  and  scourge,  with  death's  grim  dirge, 
Oppression,  hate  and  wrong. 

Sold  like  a  chattel  with  the  land, 

Scorned  by  his  brother's  hand, 
At  last  they  rise  and  form  new  ties, 

Find  union  in  one  band. 

They  front  the  future  with  a  hope 

The  past  has  never  known, 
When  brothers  all  they  break  the  thrall 

That  bids  them  fight  alone. 

The  past  is  gone — forever  gone — 

No  more  shall  Labor  pray, 
But  know  its  power,  and  in  that  hour 

No  man  can  say  it  nay. 

— May  Bertha  Kerr, 
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British  Labor's  Proposed  Solution  of  the 
Unemployed  Problem 

By  WiLUAM  Enoi^ish  Waixino 

THE  year  1921  has  seen  the  development  in  the  British  labor  move- 
ment of  a  new  attitude,  or  at  least  of  a  radical  change  of  emphasis,  on 
the  unemployment  problem.  This  new  tendency  first  took  shape  in  the 
presentation  to  Parliament  about  a  year  ago  of  labor's  "Prevention  of  Un- 
employment Bill"  (February,  1921).  The  entire  emphasis  from  that  date  has 
been  placed  on  the  prevention  of  unemployment  rather  than  the  policy  of 
government  support  of  the  unemployed  (unemployment  insurance).  As  Mr. 
Cl)mes,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Party,  who  introduced  the  bill,  has  declared, 
what  labor  wants  is  not  charity  but  work.  The  same  note  is  foimd  throughout 
all  the  declarations  of  British  labor  this  year  and  in  the  speeches  of  its  lead- 
ing spokesmen.  For  example,  the  official  British  Trades  Union  Review  for 
July  calls  attention  to  labor's  declaration  that  * 'unemployment  insurance 
is  no  remedy  for  the  problem  of  unemployment." 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  held  at  Cardiff  in  September  demanded  of 
the  government  "the  provision  of  work  or  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
unemployed,"  but  the  joint  manifesto  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Congress 
issued  shortly  afterwards  put  the  emphasis  wholly  on  the  demand  for  work* 
as  we  may  see  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Our  whole  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  provision  of  work,  either  of  a  kind  engaged 
in  the  production  of  commodities  for  exchange  or  directed  to  ends  of  social  utility.  If, 
however,  employment  is  still  not  forthcoming  for  all  workers,  provision  for  maintenance 
must  be  made  by  means  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits  on  an  adequate  scale. 

British  labor  supports  its  present  position  with  the  following  arguments: 

Unemplo3rment  is  a  national  problem.  To  cope  with  it  there  must  be  a  national 
policy  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  normal  industry.  So  far  as  the  government's  proposals 
are  known  they  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  problem  is  one  for  local  treatment. 

Whilst  the  government  intends  to  extend  "road  schemes,"  its  main  suggestions 
refer  to  local  public  works.  (How  similar  to  the  policy  of  the  American  administration 
and  the  Hoover  unemplojrment  conference.) 

But  the  most  powerful  argument  against  the  method  of  local  loans  is  that  it  places 
the  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  ratepayers,  and  inflicts  the  heaviest  burdens  on  the  areas 
whose  affliction  is  already  the  greatest. 

.  .  .  At  the  present  time  orders  which  will  reabsorb  in  wage-earning  work  the 
great  majority  of  unemployed  workers  will  not  be  forthcoming  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  credit. 

We  propose  that  the  government  should  survey  the  ground  and  prepare  a  list  of 
schemes  of  necessary  national  work,  placing  the  schemes  roughly  in  the  order  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  operation  will  create  a  further  demand  for  labor,  and  giving  prefer- 
ence to  those  which  are  most  calculated  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  industry.  .  .  .  We 
would  stress  the  importance  of  actively  pressing  a  comprehensive  housing  policy  as  a 
means  of  extending  employment  in  the  group  of  building  industries  and  through  them 
in  other  trades. 

We  have  here  the  main  remedy  offered  by  British  labor  for  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  is  not  labor  alone  in  Great  Britain  that  sees  the  new  light. 
In  February,  1919,  the  British  govenmient  called  into  being  a  sort  of  indus- 
trial parliament,  composed  in  equal  parts  of  the  representatives  of  organized 
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labor  and  organized  capital.  A  joint  committee  of  this  conference,  composed 
of  thirty  persons,  responded  to  the  requirement  of  the  Parliamentary  bill 
which  constituted  this  organization,  that  it  should  report  on  unemployment, 
by  the  following  unanimously  adopted  recommendation: 

State  Development  of  Industry. — ^The  demand  for  labor  could  also  be  increased  by 
state  development  of  new  industries,  such  as  afforestation,  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
development  of  inland  waterways,  and  in  agricultural  districts  the  development  of  light 
railways  and  road  transport.  These  are  some  of  the  measures  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  might  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  permanently  increasing  the  demand 
for  labor. 

The  government  has  now  disbanded  this  body  without  taking  any  defi- 
nite position  as  to  this,  or  any  other,  of  its  important  recommendations;  but 
its  recommendation  has  not  been  ignored. 

In  a  speech  made  in  ParUament  in  the  middle  of  October,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  explained  that  £10,400,000  had  been  allocated  to  the  construction  of 
arterial  roads  and  that  £25,000,000  had  been  expended  on  other  public  works 
providing  employment  for  200,000  men.  The  government  has  prepared 
projects  requiring  the  expendittue  of  £10,000,000  for  forestry  work,  land  drain- 
age, and  similar  improvements.  •  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  in  the 
case  of  such  enterprises  as  railways  and  electrical  undertakings  calculated  to 
promote  employment,  the  government  would  guarantee  payment  of  interest 
up  to  an  aggregate  of  £25,000,000. 

British  labor  has  accepted  all  of  these  measures  as  "a  payment  on  ac- 
count"— ^but  is  being  wholly  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  immensity  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  it  being  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  3,000,000 
unemployed. 

Lloyd  George  pointed  out  further  that  the  government  had  expended 
£48,000,000  in  unemployment  insurance.  Labor's  reply  is  that  this  insur- 
ance has  been  at  the  absurd  rate  of  15  shillings  (less  than  $3)  per  week  per 
capita  to  imemployed  men  and  that  the  payment  proposed  for  women  mem- 
bers of  their  family — 5  shillings  a  week,  or  approximately  $1,  and  for  chil- 
dren 1  shilling  per  week,  or  approximately  20  cents,  is  not  only  insufficienti 
but  an  insult  to  labor.  So  outraged  were  the  labor  members  at  this  pitiful 
allowance  that  they  left  the  House  of  Parliament  in  a  body  when  it  was 
proposed.  Labor  also  objects  to  the  fact  that  it  is  obliged  to  contribute  a  large 
part  of  this  insiu-ance  money  out  of  its  own  pocket.  On  this  ground  railway 
employes  (except  shop  men)  have  already  got  themselves  excluded  from  the 
bill,  while  the  textile  unions  have  **made  a  big  effort  to  contract  out."  (Labor 
News  Service  of  the  Labor  Party.) 

In  the  meanwhile  unemployment  had  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  the 
British  unions  to  the  extent  of  £7,434,000  dining  1921  up  to  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober! The  above  facts  indicate  very  clearly  the  reasons  why  British  labor, 
while  still  advocating  unemployment  insurance,  attaches  far  greater  weight  and 
importance  to  the  prevention  of  unemplo3anent. 

The  situation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Great  Britain.  The  Ministry 
of  Labor  of  Great  Britain  has  officially  reported  on  the  measiu^s  against  unem- 
plo3rment  undertaken  by  other  nations.  In  this  report  it  appears  that  preven- 
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tion  by  public  works  is  the  chief  line  of  effort  in  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Sweden  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Also,  the  League  of  Nations'  International 
Labor  Office  lodged  a  400-page  report  with  the  Hoover  Unemployment  Com- 
mittee which  showpd  that  the  experience  of  nations  in  checking  unemploy- 
ment was  taking  the  direction  chiefly  of  public  works  and  improvements. 

American  labor  was  well  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  recommending 
the  same  policy  as  providing  the  chief  and  most  effective  means  for  checking 
unemployment.  The  convention  of  1908  urged  that: 

.  .  .  municipal,  state  and  federal  governments  at  once  take  steps  to  furnish  woik 
by  constructing  schools  and  other  government  buildings,  by  building  canals  and  extend- 
ing deep  waterways,  by  draining  swamp  lands,  by  building  dykes  and  docks,  by  dredging 
harbors,  by  building  roads  and  improving  roadways  and  streets.    .    .    . 

Commenting  on  this  policy  in  December,  1918,  just  after  the  war  had 
been  terminated,  Mr.  Gompers  wrote:  "All  such  suggestions  are  good, 
in  so  far  as  these  things  are  needed,  and  no  farther" — a  consideration  which  has 
clearly  been  in  the  mind  of  labor  from  the  beginning.  In  1914  Mr.  Gompers 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  form  of  the  public  improvement  remedy 
for  unemployment,  which  had  not  been  considered  by  the  federation  con- 
vention in  1908,  for  the  reason  that  housing  had  not  up  to  that  time  become 
a  critical  national  problem.  Mr.  Gompers  pointed  out  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  "expects  governments — ^national,  state  and  local — ^to  adopt 
every  measiu-e  necessary  to  prevent  unemplo3anent,"  following  this  with  a 
series  of  recommendations  as  to  housing,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the 
government  should  "establish  a  system  of  credits  whereby  the  workers  may 
borrow  money  for  a  long  term  of  yeais  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  build  their 
own  homes." 

While  the  Denver  Convention  of  1921  made  no  fiuther  recommendations 
concerning  proposed  national  legislation,  it  did  urge  that  "all  state  federa- 
tions and  central  bodies  be  instructed  to  request  state,  county  and  mimici- 
pal  governments  to  immediately  make  provision  to  carry  on  such  public  works 
as  they  now  may  have  under  consideration."  The  Denver  Convention  also 
recommended  as  follows:  "That  a  special  committee  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  findings  of  this  special  committee  to  be  made  to  the 
Executive  Coimcil  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Executive  Council 
is  hereby  authorized  to  take  whatever  action  the  report  of  the  committee 
may  warrant," — vindicating  further  action  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Federation  on  this  subject.      

Has  your  organization  telegraphed  or  written  either  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  or  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  H.  J.  R.  171,  the  coolie  resolution?  Have 
you,  yoiu-self,  protested?   If  not,  why  not? 

Charters  have  been  issued  from  November  1,  to  and  including  No- 
vember 30,  as  follows:  Central  labor  unions,  2;  local  trade  unions,  6;  federal 
labor  unions,  2;  total,  10. 
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Herewith  the  American  Fbdbrationist  presents  a  group  of  important 
articles  by  trade  union  officials  representing  the  views  of  the  men  who  are  in 
closest  contact  with  the  world  of  labor  and  industry.  They  tell  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  1921  and  what  are  the  expectcUions  for  1922]  They  are  messages  of 
hope,  determination  and  constructive  purpose,  stimulating  and  informative. 

A  Great  Task  for  1922 

By  Matthbw  Woix, 

President,  Iiitemational  Photo-Engravers'  Union 

AT  THE  beginning  of  each  year  we  are  accustomed  to  predict  that 
great  things  are  in  store  during  the  twelve  months  to  come.  I  am 
inclined  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  1922  that  great  things  will  come 
to  pass — ^if  we  bring  them  to  pass.  If  we  can  unite  our  energies  to  act  with 
intelligence,  dining  1922  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  tremendous  things 
of  advantage  to  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  K  we  do  not  unite  oiu-  ener- 
gies, if  we  are  not  aggressive  along  constructive  lines,  if  we  can  not  think 
together,  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  witness  great  calamities. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  deceive  ourselves.  We  have 
had  in  recent  months  a  number  of  serious  blows.  Reaction  has  not  hesitated 
to  use  all  of  its  power.  The  courts,  either  through  design  or  through  a  lack  of 
comprehension  of  social  forces  and  social  needs,  have  given  us  a  ntmiber  of 
exceedingly  reactionary  and  dangerous  decisions.  The  most  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  which  in  effect  declares  that  picketing  is  illegal,  and  that  so 
restricts  it  as  to  make  it  virtually  impossible,  is  but  a  single  example.  If 
we  can  accomplish  dtuing  1922  a  repeal  of  our  medieval  and  highly  dangerous 
anti-combination  and  conspiracy  laws,  we  shall  have  done  more  for  domestic 
progress  than  could  be  accomplished  in  any  other  single  direction. 

There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  we  must  direct  oiu-  activities 
during  the  year  with  intelligence,  firmness  and  aggressiveness,  but  I  know 
of  no  other  single  achievement  that  would  so  materially  improve  the  out- 
look for  the  futtu^  as  this  clearing  of  the  decks  of  a  load  of  restrictive,  vicious 
legislation  which  corporations  surmount  with  ease,  but  which  the  courts  are 
constantly  imposing  and  inflicting  upon  the  workers.  The  surest  and  most 
direct  method  of  striking  at  the  injunction  is  the  repeal  of  the  anti-combination 
and  conspiracy  laws.  May  1922  see  the  last  of  them. 


Waste,  The  Great  Curse 

By  GSORGS  W.  PHRxms, 
president,  Cigarmakers'  IntemationAl  Union  of  North  America 

INDUSTRIAI/  waste  is  the  greatest  stimibling  block  to  economic  progress. 
Contributory  causes  are  inefficiency,  ignorance,  greed,  selfishness  and 
indifference.    If  improved  machinery,  the  helpful  inventions  in  sight, 
were  effectively  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  we  could  be  living  in  the 
age  of  plenty  for  all.  A  few  are  living  in  the  House  of  Plenty.  Frightful  indus- 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  MUST  WIN 

By  E.  J.  Manion 

Preddent,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegrsphert 

All  men  who  really  think  are  being  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  futiu^  progress  of  mankind  and  the 
establishment  of  real  freedom  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  principles  of 
organized  labor. 

The  past  year  has  shown  that  the  attacks  made  upon  or- 
ganized labor  are  attacks  upon  the  front  line  of  those  waging  the 
battle  for  human  rights,  and  that  those  who  attack  labor  and  its 
right  to  organize,  seek  but  a  clear  field  so  that  they  may  invade  and 
destroy  all  human  rights. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  year  to  come  will 
mark  the  end  of  defensive  action  by  organized  labor  and  that  we 
shall  take  the  open  field  in  an  aggressive  campaign  for  greater 
rights  and  a  better  life  for  all  men. 


trial  waste  causes  many  to  live  in  the  House  of  Want.  Many  a  few  jumps 
ahead  of  dire  want.  Others  are  lock-stepped  with  poverty. 

Waste,  greed  and  selfishness  are  in  the  saddle.  We  plunge  ahead  care- 
lessly indifferent.  Labor  knows  that  wonderful  inventions  and  improved 
machines  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  in  the  House  of 
Want,  in  dire  need  and  in  poverty.  This  can  be  done  without  confiscation. 

With  improved  machinery  we  produce  more  than  we  can  consume  with 
the  wages  received.  This  causes  underconstmiption  and  unemployment,  the 
remedy  for  which  is  higher  wages. 

Inventive  genius,  capacity  and  t»-ains  are  entitled  to  a  just  share  of  what 
they  help  to  create.  Save  the  waste  and  they  can  get  it.  The  masses,  the 
workers,  must  get  their  just  share.  Drones,  non-producers,  incompetents  and 
watered  stocks  must  go. 

Production  can  not  carry  on  to  capacity  results  without  right  methods. 
That  intended  for  a  blessing  to  hiumanity,  if  not  used  for  all  of  our  people, 
will  destroy  civilization  and  be  a  curse  to  mankind.  Wasting  golden  opportu- 
nities within  oiu-  grasp  is  dissipation  of  money,  wealth  and  property  and  is 
worse  than  confiscation.  Mr.  Hoover's  committee  of  experts  say  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  inefficiency  in  industry  is  due  to  management,  less  than  25 
per  cent  to  labor,  the  balance  to  other  causes.  That  there  is  a  more  efficient 
plan  of  production  and  distribution  is  imdisputed.  It  should  be  utilized.  If 
it  is,  the  cost  of  production  and  living  will  come  down.  Wages  will  increase. 
Profits  will  be  more  seciue  and  imemployment  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  constructive  trade  union  movement  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice for  all  with  special  privileges  to  none.  It  will  do  its  share.  Its  cause  is 
just.  It  can  not  fail. 

We  wonder  if  the  predatory  rich,  the  greedy  and  profiteering  monsters 
will  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late.  We  hope  so.  We  think  so. 
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Bigger,  Busier,  Better  Than  Ever  in  1 922 

By  C.  L.  RosBMUND 
Preaideiit,  IntcrnAtional  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers'.  ArchitecU'  and  Draftmen's  Unions 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  for  the  average  worker  have  been 
very  depressing  for  some  time.  Unemployment — ^with  its  consequent 
reduction  of  one's  status  to  that  of  an  individual  almost  vainly  strug' 
Idling  for  a  mere  existence — ^naturally  does  not  inspire  the  imfortimate  with 
noble  thoughts  anent  the  joy  of  living  or  with  a  keen  enthusiasm  over  his 
future  welfare.  In  the  words  of  an  old  song,  it  might  well  be  said  that  **A11  the 
world  seems  sad  and  dreary!" 

Sooner  or  later,  each  worker — unable  to  seciu^  emplo3anent — arrives  at 
that  state  of  mind  where  he  feels  that  he  is  having  an  especially  hard  nm  of 
luck — much  harder,  in  fact,  than  anybody  else.  He  gets  the  "blues"  and  gets 
them  bad!  This  "blue  funk"  becomes  more  or  less  contagious;  as  one  man 
feels,  so  do  others  closely  associated  with  him  and  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  whole  situation  gets  ou  their  nerves,  and  they  are  easily  irritated;  in  fact, 
the  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  all  of  us  were  about  half  crazy 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  war. 

With  men  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  one  can  sooner  expect  fault-finding 
and  a  lack  of  cooperation  than  a  working  in  harmony  and  a  doing  of  the 
proper  thing  at  the  proper  time.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  make  allow- 
ance for  him  who  casts  the  first  stone.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
muddled  state  of  affairs  is  the  work  of  man ;  Mother  Nature  has  not  gone  back 
on  us — ^the  sun  shines  as  bright  as  ever  and  the  birds  sing  just  as  sweetly! 
The  damage  that  man  has  done;  man  alone^can  repair! 

It  looks,  however,  as  though  the  business  is  beginning  to  turn — a  gentle 
ripple  is  already  perceptible  on  the  surface.  We  should  not  be  too  eager  and 
expect  an  overnight  boom — ^that  would  be  a  miracle — ^but  a  general  tendency 
to  face  conditions  as  they  really  are ;  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  business  men 
to  reaUze  that  the  war  is  over  and  that  they  must  adjust  themselves  accord- 
ingly by  putting  their  houses  in  order. 

Business  men  waxed  fat  and  saucy  on  war  profits,  but  have  been  fasting 
for  a  considerable  period  and  are  getting  lean  and  hungry,  so  that  they  are 
about  ready  to  break  bread  in  the  form  of  "Volume  of  Sales  and  Small  Profits !" 
We  constantly  read  that  business  houses  are  Uquidating  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  year.  Hence  it  would  naturally  appear  that  the  business  men  have 
decided  to  take  their  heads  out  of  the  "war  clouds"  and  "get  down  to  earth." 
When  business  men  decide  to  do  business,  the  workman  can  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  start  working.  As  the  business  men  have 
at  last  decided  to  do  business,  let  workmen  get  themselves  ready  for  work! 

Many  workmen  now  losing  heart  will  become  optimistic  and  forget  their 
troubles  when  things  gradually  pick  up.  A  month  or  two  of  fairly  good 
times  will  completely  change  their  outlook,  and  we  feel  that  such  good  times 
are  right  around  the  corner.  Labor  has  been  fighting  desperately,  but  has  stood 
its  ground  and  is  now  ready  to  advance.  Having  siu-vived  the  business 
depression,  it  will  not  do  to  quit  with  the  tiu'n  of  the  road  just  ahead — ^the 
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rank  and  file'of  Labor  do  not  intend  to  quitl  Their  organization  is  still  intact, 
and  we  can  not  but  believe  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  workers  will 
result  in  an  organization  which — ^in  the  words  of  the  big  circus — ^will  be 
"Bigger,  Busier,  and  Better  than  Ever!"  The  more  powerful  their  organiza- 
tion, the  greater  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  workersi 


THESE  THINGS  AUGUR  WELL! 

By  John  A.  Vou, 

Frtddtat,  QHnrn  Bottle  Blowvra'  AMOdation  ai  the  United  States  ai 

The  great  festival  of  Christmas  celebrated  just  previous 
to  the  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year  of  1922  focused  upon  our  minds 
the  fact  that  never  in  all  the  world's  history  has  there  been  so 
great  a  movement  or  so  genuine  an  effort  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  observe  and  put  into  practice  thfe  divine  salutation  of 
two  thousand  years  ago,  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will," 
than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  political,  social  and  industrial  unrest  and  turmoil  through- 
out the  world  is  forcing  this  action  and  is  evidence  that  the  masses 
in  all  cotmtries  and  under  all  governments  will  no  longer  blindly 
follow  or  give  assent  to  the  whims  and  unjust  machinations  of 
leaders. 

In  our  cotmtry  there  is  every  reason  for  optimism  among  the 
masses  and  especially  the  wage  earners.  The  noted  change  in 
political  sentiment  against  reaction,  the  failure  of  capitalism  to  ful- 
fill its  cherished  dreams  of  establishing  the  "open  shop,"  and  the 
aligning  of  the  Christian  forces  in  opposition  to  capitalism's  mate- 
rialistic concept  of  production  in  industry  augurs  well  for  sotmd 
progress  toward  guaranteeing  the  free  exercise  of  natural  and  lawful 
rights  to  all  citizens  instead  of  only  a  few  as  at  present. 


The  Employers'  Offensive 

By  GsoROS  L.  Bsuir, 

Frcaideiit  of  the  IsternatSonal  Priatiiig  PrMflnen  aod  Aarfatanta*  Utfon  of  North  America 

THE  drive  of  many  employers  and  employers'  organizations  to  force  a 
reduction  in  wages  and  changes  in  working  conditions  upon  the  employe^ 
is  the  most  flagrant  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Ameri" 
can  industry.  The  injustice  of  it  all  is  immediately  obvious  when  the  ques- 
tion is  asked:  Why,  a  reduction  hi  wages?   Is  it  because  of  the  desu«  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  living?   If  this  be  true,  the  purpose  of  the  employers 
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is  in  contra%'^ntion  to  their  oft  rq)eated  declaration  "that  increases  in  wages 
increase  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  result, 
is  made  no  greater.  Therefore,  why  increase  wages?"  If  this  argument 
previously  offered  by  certain  employers  is  sound  then — ^why  now  reduce 
wages  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living?  Since  they  insist  that  it  will  be  the 
same — ^why  not,  to  be  consistent,  argue  as  in  the  past  for  the  maintenance 
of  status  quo? 

But,  of  course,  it  isn't  the  cost  of  living  that  is  desired  to  be  reduced. 
The  piupose  is  to  reduce  wages  in  order  that  unnattu-al  profits  may  be  con- 
tinued. If  this  is  not  true,  then,  why  is  it  that  the  great  producing  public — 
the  workers  of  America — are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
industry?  Certain  it  is  that  no  organization  of  labor  desires  to  impose  upon 
industry  a  condition  that  it  can  not  adequately  meet.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
prosperity  of  business  and  the  depression  of  it,  means  as  much  to  the  employe 
organization  as  it  dees  to  the  employer  and  his  organization.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  because  of  the  secrecy  practiced  by  the  employers  as  to  the  ph)rsical 
conditions  of  an  industry  that  employe  organizations  decline  and  resist  reduc- 
tions in  wages.  The  employers  are  simply  declining  to  xnake  known  the  facts 
and  are  assuming  the  prerogative  of  determining  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
is  necessary  without  regard  to  consultation  with  the  most  important  element 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  business,  to  wit,  the  workers. 

There  is  no  element  so  dangerous  to  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness as  that  secrecy  which  siu*rounds  the  operation  of  industry.  The  world 
knows,  or  at  least  it  is  in  a  position  to  know,  what  the  wages  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  workers  are,  but  who  is  it  that  knows,  except  in  a 
limited  way,  what  the  responsibilities  of  industry  are,  whom  it  is  profiting, 
the  amount  of  profit,  and  what  is  represented  in  contribution  by  those  whom 
it  is  profiting. 

There  must  be  in  all  industries  a  more  clear  and  distinct  imderstanding  of 
the  difficulties  of  business  and  likewise  the  success  of  business  so  that  an 
intelligent  determination  and  remedy  of  an  unsatisfactory  condition  can  be 
made  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  making  up  the  industry 
and  to  the  business  itself,  upon  which  all  are  dependent. 

The  system  of  uncertainty,  the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge,  representa- 
tive of  a  policy  of  the  employers,  ofttimes  to  hide  their  greed  and  selfishness, 
is  the  bone  over  which  all  elements  are  struggling,  and  until  it  is  eliminated  and 
facts  substituted,  the  great  economic  losses  now  occurring  from  differences 
will  continue. 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America  has  been  and  will  continue  to  struggle  in  forcing,  by  whatever  in- 
fluence that  it  is  able  to  bring  to  bear,  the  producing  of  all  facts  with  regard 
to  all  matter  entering  into  the  conduct  of  the  printing  business  and  will 
then,  as  result  of  being  in  possession  of  facts,  contribute  not  only  to  the 
physical  requirements  necessary  in  printing,  but  will  stand  ready  to  make  the 
mental  contributions  in  order  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  might  be 
best  promoted. 
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A  New  Ideal  of  Public  Employment 

By  GII39RT  E.  Hyatt 

THE  National  Federation  of  Post  Cffice  Clerks  is  experiencing  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  in  a  whole-hearted  attempt  now  being  made  to  eflFectuate 
one  of  their  ideals  which  is  the  representation  of  the  employes  in  such 
phases  of  the  management  of  the  department  as  concern  their  conditions. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  Post  Cffice  Department  has  pursued  a  labor  policy 
which  at  its  best  entirely  ignored  the  hiunan  element.  At  its  worst  it  sunk 
to  depths  of  tyranny  which  would  disgrace  the  most  backward  private 
industry.  The  clerks'  federation  has  alwa)rs  contended  for  the  right  to  confer 
with  the  officials  of  the  department.  This  right  has  been  denied  imtil  the  pres- 
ent time  when  Postmaster  General  Ha3rs  has  taken  steps  to  form  a  distinct 
department  through  which  the  organizations  are  consulted  and  given  opportu- 
nity to  present  recommendations  concerning  working  conditions.  He  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  making  this  Welfare  Department  as  definite  in  its  func- 
tions as  any  other  activity.  He  has  further  declared  that  j>atemalism  is 
obnoxious  and  that  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Department  shall  not  be  a  sub- 
stitution for  the  Organizations  maintained  by  the  employes.  Earnest  of  this 
declaration  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  national  bodies  are  given  place  upon 
the  national  council. 

In  addition  to  the  movement  toward  concrete  agencies  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  employes'  views  a  number  of  incidents  have  occurred,  notably  in 
respect  to  reinstatements  into  the  service  of  discharged  emplo3res,  of  a  dis- 
position to  repair  the  wrongs  done  by  the  past  administration.  One  example 
was  the  restorations  of  the  positions  of  ten  out  of  eleven  of  the  officers  of  the 
Chicago  local  who  had  been  discharged  by  Burleson  for  disclosing  conditions  in 
the  service.  In  several  instances  orders  placing  a  new  and  more  satisfactory 
interpretation  upon  harshly  construed  rules  and  legislative  enactments  have 
been  issued. 

It  would  be  a  most  surprising  thing  if  the  psychology  necessary  to  a 
full  establishment  of  the  Ha)rs'  ideas  should  be  at  once  created.  The  point 
of  view  bred  by  decades  of  an  opposite  policy  can  not  be  eradicated  at  once 
but  the  sincere  attempt  that  is  being  made  will  bring  results. 

The  organized  emplo3res  are  enthusiastically  backing  the  Postmaster 
General  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  government  service  to  the  position  it  should 
occupy,  the  status  of  the  most  considerate  and  enlightened  employer. 


BETTER  DAYS  AHEAD  bad  m  the  past,  it  seems  as  though  the  tide 

By  H.  M.  CoMBRFORD,  h^  turned.   Business  is  picking  up  in  their 

tSencnl  Secretary-TreMurer.  International  Union  of  Steam  Communities     and     the    prOSpeCt     for     morC 

and  Operating  engineers  busiucss  and  yet  more   busiuess  is  very 

THE  outlook  for  the  coming  yeax  in  bright, 
industay  looks  a  great  deal  brighter  It  has  been  only  within  the  last  month 
than  it  has  in  the  immediate  past,  that  we  have  received  these  encouraging  re- 
I  am  receiving  reports  from  the  offidsds  of  ports  from  the  secretaries  of  our  local 
some  of  our  local  unions  throughout  the  unions,  and  of  course  it  does  not  mean  it  is 
coimtry  which  are  very  encouraging.  They  the  report  we  are  receiving  from  all  sec- 
state  that  while  business  has  been  very  tions  of  the  coimtry.    I  am  sorry  to  say 
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that  in  some  parts  of  our  coiintry  the  reports 
are  not  very  encouraging  as  yet,  but  we  are 
all  optimistic  and  know  eventually  business 
must  come  back. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  building 
industry  will  boom  this  coming  spring.  The 
demand  for  housing  and  business  blocks, 
is  very  great,  and  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
agreements  are  reached  between  the  con- 
tractors and  their  employes,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  oiu-  members  engaged  in  that 
industry. 

The  members  of  our  organization  em- 
plojred  in  manufacturing  plants,  are  also 
looking  with  a  great  dekl  of  optimism  to- 
ward the  future.  Some  plants  at  the  present 
time  are  putting  on  more  help  and  our 
members  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  wheels  of  industry  will  be  turn- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  with  the  con- 
ditions as  they  have  been,  business  is  not 
going  to  come  back  all  at  once,  but  from 
indications  that  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, there  can  be  no  question  but  what  a 
very  decided  change  for  trfe  better  is  taking 
place  and  will  take  place  more  so  within  a 
short  while. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  workers  that  if 
they  can  keep  themselves  in  a  position  to 
meet  various  situations  as  they  anse,  that 
they  may  have  no  fear  of  what  the  results 
are  going  to  be.  Through  maintaining 
their  organization  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  deal  with  their  employers  collectively, 
they  will  be  much  benefited,  I  believe,  in 
the  futiure.  While  a  few  employers  are 
saying  that  "the  day  of  unionism  is  gone," 
the  great  majority  of  oiu-  emploj^ers  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
through  organized  labor  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  their  employes 
successfully,  and  let  us  not  place  ourselves 
in  any  position  that  will  prevent  us  from 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportimity 
that  presents  itself. 

I  believe  that  everyone,  at  the  present 
time,  realizes  that  the  day  of  individualism 
has  gone  by,  and  that  the  time  for  col- 
lective bargaining  has  arrived,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  method  of  doing  business,  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  going  to  be  presented  to  us, 
through  the  good  times  that  are  going  to  be 
with  us  in  the  coming  year. 


KEEP  UP  THE  SPIRIT 

By  Wai^tsr  N.  Rbddick, 
Presideat.  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

DURING  the  year  just  past,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
experienced  its  greatest  difficulties 
since  its  inception.  Much  suffering  was 
caused  as  a  result  of  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness, strikes,  lockouts  and  layoffs.  We  lost 
many  members,  some  of  whom  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  emplojonent  in  other  lines  of 
work.  But  the  morale  of  our  members  is 
not  broken,  and  we  are  even  stronger 
numerically  by  twice  the  nimiber  we  Imd 
just  prior  to  the  war. 

We  receive  daily  encouraging  letters  from 
our  local  tmions  in  divers  sections  indicat- 
ing their  intention  qf  holding  their  organiza- 
tion intact,  for  they  realize  that  unity  is  the 
root  of  success. 

With  the  advent  of  1922  comes  the  hope 
that  business  will  revive,  and  that  the 
workers  everywhere  will  be  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  This 
can  be  accomplished  if  they  will  keep  up  their 
spirit  and  stand  by  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, particularly  dtuing  times  of  strife. 


*TOP  OF  THE  MORNING" 

By  TeeifAS  F.  McMahon, 

International  President,  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 

THE  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 
faces  the  new  year  of  1922  with 
courage  and  hope — courage  so  stead- 
fastly maintained  in  the  face  of  the  terrific 
onslaughts  hurled  against  our  organization 
by  imscrupulous  employers — ^hope  bmns 
brightly  in  our  breasts  because  of  the  im- 
fiinching  determination  shown  by  our  mem- 
bership in  the  fight  for  htiman  equality  dur- 
ing the  year  just  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 

Not  only  did  imfair  employers  use  every 
effort  and  spend  money  freely  to  destroy 
our  organization,  but  that  great  terror 
death,  robbed  us  of  our  leader,  John  Golden,, 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  the  fight  for 
the  protection  of  the  textile  workers  was  at 
its  highest  point.  Nevertheless  the  fight 
went  on  and  it  is  with  extreme  gladness 
that  I  hail  the  coming  )rear  as  a  new  mile- 
stone in  the  progress  and  development  of 
this  international  union. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 
has    stood    the    acid    test — ^its    members. 
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whether  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
have  proved  their  right  to  be  called  trade 
unionists,  because  they  have  fought  their 
way  through  the  perilous  sea  of  adversity  for 
nigh  on  twenty  months  and  are  now  sailing 
into  the  harbor  of  self-reliance  that  was  made 
possible  of  accomplishment  through  bitter 
experiences,  at  terrible  personal  sacrifices. 
The  membership  in  the  many  local  tmions 
affiliated  with  tte  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  are  steadfastly  set  in  tl^r  ideal 
•that  a  new  dawn  is  at  hand  for  the  toilers 
n  the  mills  of  our  land.  From  all  sides  are 
coming  appeals  for  closer  affiliation  in  the 
textile  industry — the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers  axe  at  last  becoming  aware  that  the 
betterment  of  their  positions,  the  shortening 
of  hours,  the  improvements  in  home  life, 
the  securing  of  a  higher  education  for  their 
children  can  only  be  seemed  through  miity 
of  action  and  that  this  unity  of  action  can  be 
had  only  through  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  affilia- 
tion they  are  determined  to  have  in  spite 
of  those  who  would  keep  them  separate 
for  their  own  petty  gain.  Members  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  are 
standing  erect  with  eyes  to  the  front,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  New  Year  with  a  heart 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  ready  to  battle  for 
that  whidi  is  right.  Hail  to  the  New  Year! 
We  bid  you  **tte  top  of  the  morning." 


A  CHEERFUL  PROSPECT 

By  T.  C  Cashbn, 

latcraatioDal  rrcaidcnt  of  tbe  Switdnncn's  Union  of  North 
America 

THE  dawning  of  this  New  Year  upon  the 
union  labor  movement  is  pregnant 
with  possibilities  of  great  moment, 
if  its  craftsmen  and  women  fully  appre- 
ciate their  all^;iance  and  responsibUities 
thereto  and  are  willing  to  render  to  it 
that  d^;ree  of  service  their  time  and  talents 
permit  them  to  do  . 

Union  labor  has  accomplished  all  its 
benefits  by  means  of  progressive  attacks 
against  those  seeking  to  impede  its  progress 
when  striving  to  inqirove  the  living  stand- 
ards of  its  adherents,  or  when  resisting,  as 
now,  the  unjust  attempts  of  representa- 
tives of  capital  to  lower  living  standards 
of  the  workers  as  they  are  at  present  making 
such  drastic  efforts  to  do. 
There  are  no  easy  roads  to  the  enjoy- 


ment of  fair  opportunities  in  life  for  those 
who  do  honest  and  useful  service  for  hu- 
manity. They  can  only  be  obtained  by 
active  and  constant  cooperation. 

With  all  the  forces  embodied  within 
labor  union  memberships  actively  akrt, 
regarding  the  protection  of  theu*  best 
interests,  they  present  an  irresistible  po- 
tentiality when  directed  along  just  lines  of 
action. 

It  should  be  the  purpose  of  all  of  them 
to  so  direct  their  energies  that  no  obstruc- 
tive forces  can  mar  their  onward  and  up- 
ward course  in  striving  to  make  mother 
earth  a  mcMre  congenial  abode. 

Our  prospective  for  this  year's  work  is 
most  optimistic.  But  accompanied  by  our 
cheerful  forecast  chart  of  things  attainable 
we  must  one  and  all  realize  that  worth 
while  desires  seldom  materalize  without 
faithful  and  constant  efforts  being  con- 
centrated upon  their  attainments. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  not 
only  always  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of 
the  imion  labor  movement,  but  as  well  that 
it's  the  constant  duty  of  all  of  us  to  be  live 
wires  in  its  progressive  and  up¥rard  inclined 
mission. 


NEVER  TO  PERISH 

By  £dw.  I.  Hamnah, 

General  SecreU^-Treasorcr.  Intematxoaal  Uniao  at  Pavers 
RanuDcnDcn.  Plac  Layers,  Bridce  and  Stone  Cnrb  Setters 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  year  1921, 
organized  labor  as  represented  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  proven  to  the  workers  its  sound  eco- 
nomic principles  and  the  imperishable 
foundation  upon  which  the  labor  movement 
is  built,  splendidly  resisting  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  by  those  who  are  not  wilUng 
to  give  the  workers  just  consideration.  The 
use  of  the  judiciary  throughout  the  country 
to  intimidate  and  threaten  the  workers  has 
not  broken  down  the  loyalty  of  the  men 
and  women  of  Labor. 

Organized  labor,  operated  on  a  conserva- 
tive and  constructive  policy  will  never 
perish. 

Indications  point  to  a  revival  of  business 
for  the  year  1922  in  all  branches  of  occupa- 
tion and  industry.  A  square  deal  to  all 
interests  will  bring  prosperity,  peace  and 
harmony. 
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MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  NOW 

By  Hakrt  W.  CaiXi 

Secretary-Tnasurer.  International  Union  of  Timber  Workers 

WHAT  does  the  year  1922,  hold 
for  the  workers  of  America?  Is 
there  hope  and  promise  for  better 
days  than  those  just  passed?  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  is.  Much  will  depend  on 
labor  as  to  whether  this  hope  and  promise 
is  realized.  With  this  hope  and  promise 
there  is  opportimity  rich,  ripe  and  golden. 
If  hope  is  to  be  realized,  and  promise 
fulfilled  it  will  be  because  the  workers 
make  it  so,  it  will  not  be  so  if  they  sit 
under  a  wishing  tree  and  make  no  real 
effort  for  their  own  betterment. 

This  same  golden  opportunity  for  service 
has  always  b^en*with  us,  but  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement 
has  it  been  so  great  as  at  present.  Never 
before  have  the  forces  of  greed  been  so 
bitter  in  their  attacks,  never  more  de- 
termined, never  more  united  in  their  efforts 
to  destroy  otu  movement,  which  is  the 
only  safeguard  for  the  present,  the  only 
future  hope  of  the  workers.  Never  before 
has  there  been  so  much  to  do,  never  before 
has  progress  and  the  welfare  of  our  people 
needed  the  imselfish  effort  of  every  worker 
as  at  the  present  time.  In  this  opportunity 
there  is  hope  and  promise.  Service  to  our 
fellows  means  greater  development  and 
general  knowledge,  a  better  day,  a  better 
life. 

Our  progress  depends  upon  knowledge 
and  tmderstanding,  unity  of  action,  honesty 
and  forbearance,  a  strict  hewing  to  the 
line  on  fundamental  principles.  We  can 
not  succeed  through  the  use  of  fly-by-night 
movements,  star  gazing  programs  that 
lead  nowhere  but  to  disappointment. 

Ruthless,  bitter,  and  uncompromising  as 
has  been  the  battle  waged  against  the  tried 
and  true  members  of  our  trade  union  move- 
ment, both  by  those  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  movement,  we  have  not  suc- 
cumbed, we  have  not  faltered,  we  have 
kept  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  But  that  Is 
not  enough.  We  must  increase  our  effort, 
we  must  continue  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  love  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 
We  must  continue  in  oiu*  effort  until  all 
are  organized  imder  the  banner  of  our 
great  movement. 

To  the  workers  of  America  I  say  that 
there  is  no  tomorrow,  there  is  only  now 


and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  worker  of  what 
ever  trade  or  calling  to  make  the  best  of 
today,  to  not  only  Uve  up  to  the  obligation 
that  he  has  taken,  but  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  seciu'e  the  trade  union  member- 
ship of  every  non-unionist  that  he  possibly 
can.  

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

By  Wn*LiAM  Tracy, 

Secretary-Treasurer.  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers 

THE  situation  in  the  clay  industry  of 
America,  both  organized  and  tm- 
organized  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
the  plants  and  clay  mines  is  concerned  is 
no  different  from  that  of  the  entire  period 
of  the  war.  Business  at  that  time  was  very 
dull  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  fire 
brick  industry,  which  enjoyed  several  years 
of  prosperity  due  to  the  activity  of  the  steel 
mills,  where  the  major  portion  of  their 
product  was  consumed.  Those  employed 
in  the  making  of  building  products  were 
naturally  hit  hard  as  building  was  held  up 
during  the  war.  Construction  work  was  of 
the  temporary  type  and  since  clay  products 
are  used  for  permanent  construction  only^ 
the  demand  for  them  was  at  a  minimimi. 

The  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers 
made  substantial  progress  during  the  war 
period  only  through  tmited  effort  and  the 
assistance  of  organized  labor  in  general. 
Attempting  to  perfect  an  organization  in  an 
industry  which  was  50  per  cent  normal 
was  a  real  job  and  one  which  has  given  every 
member  a  real  test.  We  produced  nothing 
aside  from  fire  brick  that  was  needed  to 
carry  on  the  war.  The  companies  had  little 
business  at  the  most  and  as  a  result  we  have 
strikes  on  hand  of  two  and  one-half  years' 
duration. 

Since  the  Armistice  was  signed,  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the 
building  industry,  but  the  demand  is  there 
and  can  not  much  longer  be  withheld.  When 
building  again  revives,  it  will  be  of  the  per- 
manent construction  t)rpe,  the  kind  that 
demands  clay  products.  Thereby  not  only  a 
normal  business  is  assured,  but  an  increase 
over  that  of  normal  measured  by  the 
five  years*  construction  delay  caused  by  the 
war. 

Our  union  has  passed  through  one  of  the 
worst  depressions  in  the  history  of  the  clay 
industry,  but  it  has  come  out  of  that  condi- 
tion 200  per  cent  stronger  in  numbers  and 
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with,  I  am  sure,  a  better  tinderstanding 
of  the  movement  and  those  things  for 
which  the  trade  union  movement  stands. 
True,  we  now  face  the  handicap  of  industrial 
courts,  injimctions  which  prevent  even 
peaceful  picketing,  and  the  many  other 
things  that  can  be  devised  by  both  state  and 
national  administrations  antagonistic  to 
organized  labor,  but  to  meet  this  added 
hsmdicap  the  day  workers  will  have  a  com- 
plete revival  of  the  industry.  With  wages  of 
the  non-tmion  workers  in  the  industry  cut  to 
a  mere  pittance  ($1.75  a  day,  ten  hours,  is 
common,  with  25  cents  an  hour  the  maxi- 
mum in  nearly  every  instance),  we  are  sure 
of  a  tmited  response  to  membership  from 
that  source.  This  membership  was  denied 
us  during  the  war  by  the  non-union  workers 
who  through  our  c^orts  were  granted  the 
eight-hour  day  and  increased  wages,  in  some 
cases  exceeding  wages  paid  in  tmion  plants 
after  3rears  of  struggle  and  sacrifice. 

During  the  past  year  every  orgsinizatioa 
has  been  put  to  the  test,  and  while  there 
have  been  locals  temporarily  crushed  and 
thereby  a  drop  in  membership  was  caused, 
the  lesson  has  been  well  worth  the  price. 
Through  this  test  the  men  and  women  of 
labor  have  been  brought  together  in  a 
better  understanding.  Spies  have  been 
uncovered  and  the  traitors  of  the  movement 
have  been  exposed  as  never  before.  Petty 
jealousies  have  been  scrapped  in  preparing 
to  fight  the  common  enemy.  I  firmly  belie ve 
that  while  we  are  facing  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  that  we  will  emerge  more 
closely  united  in  a  movement  free  from 
spies,  traitors,  and  poUtidans  who  have 
used  the  movement  in  the  past  for  their 
own  common  interest  and  not  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Even  though  we  may  be  smaller 
in  numbers,  we  will  have  a  real  fotmdation 
upon  which  to  build,  and  with  the  non- 
union workers  clamoring  for  admission 
into  the  organized  ranks  due  to  the  de- 
plorable conditions  which  are  being  forced 
upon  them,  why  be  other  than  optimistic, 
as  to  the  final  result? 

The  success  of  the  labor  movement  and 
its  failures  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  toilers  themsdves — united  always  suc- 
cessful, divided  at  times  a  failtu-e.  The 
bosses  have  appUed  the  lash.  The  non- 
union worker  seeks  relief  which  can  be 
scQiu-ed    only    through    organization    and 


that  means  the  toilers  will  be  united  in 
the  struggle  for  right  and  justice.  'Then 
Watch  lis  Grow." 


UNBEATEN  AND  UNBEATABLE  AFTER 
YEAR  OF  STRUGGLE 

By  JOHS  P.  BURKB, 

International   Brotherliood   Palm  Sulphite  and   Paper   Mill 
WorkecB 

NINETEEN  twenty-one  was  a  year  of 
strife  in  the  paper  industry.    Many 
of  the  paper  manufactu]:i&rsy  follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  manufacturers,  or 
working  in  conjunction  with  them  (I  know 
,  not  which),  have  tried  to  supplant  the  labor 
unions  by  the  so-called  open  shop. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  o£  the  trade  agree- 
ments early  in  May,  the  employers  presented 
to  the  labor  unions  proposals  for  v^age  re- 
ductions and  chang^  working  conditions 
so  drastic  and  unreasonable  that  the  men 
were  practically  compelled  to  strike.  From 
May  11  to  July  5  more  than  25,000  paper 
and  pulp  mill  workers  were  on  strike  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  majority 
of  these  strikes  were  settled  through  n^;otia- 
tion  and  arbitration ;  but  we  still  luive  strikes 
in  the  thirty-two  nulls  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hamphire,  New  York,  Vermont  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec;  the  Continental  Bag 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  in  Rtunford,  Me.;  and  the 
Rbinelander  Paper  Company,  in  Rhine- 
lander,  Wis.  The  principal  issue  involved  in 
all  of  these  strikes  is  the  so-called  open 
shop. 

The  International  Paper  Company  for 
ten  years  has  recognized  the  right  of  the 
unions  to  bargain  collectively;  but,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  business  de- 
pression, it  forced  a  strike  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  unions  in  the 
industry. 

This  strike  has  now  been  on  for  eight 
months.  The  company  has  used  all  the 
weapons  generally  employed  in  industrial 
batties.  The  New  York  State  Constabulary, 
which  we  were  assured  would  never,  never 
be  used  in  strikes,  has  performed  its  usual 
ruthless  service  in  behalf  of  the  company. 
Injunctions  have  been  served  upon  our  mem- 
bers in  Rumford,  Me.;  and  Berlin  and 
Franklin,  N.  H.;  Wilder,  Vt.;  and  a  blanket 
injtmction  against  J.  T.  Carey,  President  of 
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the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  John  P.  Burke,  President  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  and  about  300 
officers  and  members  of  the  local  tmions  in 
Port  Edward  and  Palmer,  N.  Y.,  restraining 
them  from  picketing.  The  company  has 
also  instituted  a  suit  aeainst  the  officers 
and  organizations  for  j|l50,000  damages, 
lifichael  Curtin,  President  of  Local  Bellows 
Palls,  Vt.,  is  now  serving  a  six  months  jail 
sentence  for  the  alleged  offense  of  calling  a 
scab  a  scab.  But  the  ranks  and  the  spirit 
of  the  strikers  are  still  unbroken  in  spite  of 
an  this  and  show  every  indication  of  remaining 

90. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  suffered  by 
the  union  men  and  women  in  the  paper 
industry  dtuing  the  year  1921  have  not  weak- 
ened our  faith  in  the  trade  tmion  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  have  made  us 
better  trade  unionists.  We  face  the  year 
1922  with  the  knowledge  that  otu-  organiza- 
tions are  unbeaten  and  unbeatable.  We 
have  demonstrated — we  beheve  we  have 
even  convinced  many  of  the  employers  in 
this  industry — that  the  trade  tmion  move- 
ment can  not  be  destroyed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  all  been  on 
the  defensive.  The  year  1922  must  witness 
a  nation-wide  offensive  on  the  part  of  labor. 
An  arrogant,  industrial  plutoa^ury  must  not 
be  permitted  to  crush  the  aspirations  of  the 
toilers  for  a  fuller  and  freer  life.  We  must 
agitate,  organize,  educate  and  federate. 

My  message  to  the  workers  in  all  indus- 
tries for  1922  is  one  of  hope  and  good 
cheer.  

CONFIDENCE  AND  HOPE 

By  B.  H.  PiTXOBltALD, 

Qnmd  Frciident.  BrodMrhood  of  Railway  and  Stcamaliip 
Ckrks.  Firdght  Handlers,  Bxpreat  and  Station  Bmployea 

IN  SPITE  of  the  industrial  gloom  I  look 
forward  to  the  New  Year  with  confi- 
dence and  hope.  Reactionary  employers 
have  ovetpla3red  their  hand;  they  are  going 
to  defeat  themselves  at  their  own  game. 
The  crushing  defeat  of  the  workers  in  unor- 
ganized industries  has  proved  the  value  of 
unionism.  The  unafiUiated  railroad  employes 
realize  that  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tioos  are  all  that  has  prevented  the  same 
fate  befalling  them. 

The  campaign  of  the  "open  shoppers"  is 
hastening  the  day  of  the  tmion  shop. 


The  New  Year  will  mark  the  launching 
of  the  greatest  organization  drive  in  the 
history  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  anfl 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes. 

The  railroad  owners'  Christmas  message 
of  further  wage  cuts  will  be  answered 
by  tie  emplo3res  with  a  New  Year's  message 
of  organization. 

We  are  resolved  to  make  our  organization 
indomitable.  We  are  resolved  to  resist  with 
all  otu-  power  further  encroachments  upon 
our  standard  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
jobs  can  do  no  greater  service  to  their 
less  fortunate  brotiiers  than  by  preservinjg 
the  standard  of  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; for  in  no  other  way  can  industry 
be  revived  and  prosperity  restored  to  the 
nation. 


LABOR'S  GREAT  WORK 

By  Ray  R.  Camt8kbury» 

President,  Internatiooftl  Unioo  of  Timber  Workcrt 

THE  year  1921,  now  passed  into  his- 
tory, has  witnessed  the  greatest  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  by  the  American 
labor  movement  and  against  the  greatest 
odds,  ever  staged  in  1^  nation.  Never 
before  has  so  ^rest  an  array  of  opposition 
against  the  rights  of  the  workers  been 
combined  as  during  the  past  year,  never 
before  has  the  program  to  break  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  wage  workers  of  America 
been  so  vicious  and  tmscrupulous.  While  all 
the  agencies  of  the  employing  interests 
were  summoned  to  destroy  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  even  resorting  to  un- 
principled injunction-judgts  and  executive 
officials  and  creating  unbearable  industrial 
conditions  of  unemployment,  yet  when  the 
fog  of  depression  clears  we  find  this  great 
labor  movement  of  America  standing 
staunch  and  firm  and  withal  as  strong  as 
ever. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments of  our  great  labor  movement  is  the 
activity  our  federation  officials  have  taken 
in  national  and  international  affairs.  One 
of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  unem- 
ployment conference  called  by  President 
Harding,  was  President  Gompers  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the  reports  from  this  con- 
ference plainly  show  the  rights  of  labor 
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would  have  been  trampled  into  the  dust  but 
for  his  timely  interference.  The  labor 
movement  also  has  secured  recognition  at  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  Conference,  is 
being  represented  by  Mr.  Gompers,  and  its 
rights  are  being  ably  protected. 

The  national  campaign  for  disarmament 
organized  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  demon- 
strating to  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  workers  win  no  longer  permit 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  useless  war  of 
destruction  and  carnage,  and  will  perhaps 
have  the  result  of  stopping  future  wars, 
inasmti^  as  no  wars,  however  small  or 
large,  can  be  fought  without  the  work- 
ers taking  the  leading  part. 

The  "open-shop"  labor-busting  campaign, 
the  vicious  xmlawful  court  injtmctions,  fiie 
oppressive  anti-labor  laws,  and  the  anti- 
labor  attitude  expressed  by  our  present 
national  administration,  as  well  as  the  anti- 
union, world-saving,  wild-eyed  destruction- 
ists  within  labor's  own  ranks,  all  have 
proved  ineffective  in  their  intent  to  destroy 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  though 
concentrated  against  it  during  the  worst 
siege  of  unemplo3rment  ever  witnessed  in 
this  nation. 

Then  let  us  put  our  shoulders  firmly  to 
the  wheel  and  during  the  )rear  1922  use  every 
ounce  of  power  and  persuasion  within  us  to 
build  stronger  and  firmer  the  fabric  of  our 
organizations  that  future  years  will  reveal,  as 
has  the  past  year,  that  the  rights  of  labor  are 
human  rights  and  are  not  to  be  denied 
by  all  the  powers  that  may  be  summoned  to 
the  support  of  a  power-crazed  and  money- 
mad  class. 

1922-^HOPEFUL  TEAR 

By  C.  J.  Haybs, 

General  President,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  N.  A. 

THE  scars  and  bums  of  Labor,  inflicted 
during  the  past  year  by  the  organized 
forces  of  oppression,  are  slowly  but 
surely  imdergoing  the  process  of  righteous 
healing,  and  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
year  1921  emerges  the  rising  hopeful  year 
1922,  when  the  scars  will  become  blessings 
of  battle,  aiid  the  reminders  will  but  serve 
to  imite  the  forces  of  Labor  as  they  were 
never  imited  before. 

The  weaklings  have  passed  away  up  and 
beyond  the  river  of  doubt,  but  the  strong 


of  mind  are  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever  before,  and  1922  will  stand  as  the 
year  of  Labor's  resurrection  when  past  years 
will  be  forgotten,  at  least  the  heart-sickening 
part,  and  education,  liberation,  and  Ameri- 
canism will  once  more  take  the  place  of  the 
apostles  of  wage  slavery. 


OUR  AMERICAN  PLAN 

By  Arthur  M.  Huddbll, 

General  President,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operatbig 
Bngineera 

IT  MIGHT  be  well  to  pause  a  mmute  and 
review  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  past  year.  We  saw 
the  organized  employers,  backed  by  or- 
ganized capital,  send  out  their  message  from 
coast  to  coast  to  reduce  the  workingmen's 
wages.  We  saw  the  big  interests  get  solidly 
behind  this  movement.  Coupled  with  this, 
was  the  hope  that  they  would  destroy 
the  organizations  of  Labor.  They  were  dis- 
appointed as  far  as  destroying  the  organiza- 
tions were  concerned,  because  the  workers 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  Organized 
Labor  Movement  and  realized  its  worth 
more  than  they  ever  did. 

Disappointed  in  this,  they  then  decided 
that  they  would  gain  a  new  force  in  this 
controversy  and  they  discarded  the  "Open 
Shop"  and  then  sent  out  their  slogan,  "We 
will  do  business  under  the  American  Plan." 
They  sought  to  handle  labor  as  though  it 
was  a  commodity — ^no  human  interests  were 
considered  at  all.  They  sought  to  revive 
and  apply  the  old  rule  of  "Supply  and  De- 
mand," which  Labor  by  its  patriotism 
during  the  war  and  by  its  100  per  cent 
Americanism  during  that  conflict,  when  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  refused,  under 
the  banner  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  take  advantage  of.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  demands  that  could  have  been 
made  when  the  supply  was  not  suflScient 
to  meet  the  demand. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  new 
issue — ^that  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
don't  think  that  compulsory  arbitration  is 
an  American  institution,  and  I  don't  feel 
that  red-blooded  Americans  are  going  to 
stand  for  slavery.  The  slave  was  freed  by 
the  war  of  1861-65  and  I  don't  think  there 
is  force  enough  that  can  be  rallied  to  the 
support  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
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twentieth  century  to  bring  slavery  back 
again. 

The  message  of  cheer  for  the  New  Year 
for  the  members  of  the  Labor  Movement 
of  this  coimtry,  who  are  real  Americans 
and  have  proven  themselves  to  be  real 
Americans  by  their  loyalty  to  this  govern- 
ment in  a  time  when  it  needed  loyalty  from 
its  citizens,  is  to  adopt  a  real  American 
plan,  something  that  the  Labor  Movement 
has  always  stood  for. 

Let's  join  with  Americans  in  an  American 
plan  for  an  American  standard  of  living 
and  an  American  wage  for  Americans,  and 
that  wage  shall  be  a  wage  that  will  support 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  family  in  comfort, 
provide  for  the  proper  education  of  his 
children  according  to  American  ideals,  and 
allow  for  something  to  be  put  away  for  a 
"rainy  day." 

Let  us  adopt  this  American  Plan  and  cariy 
it  into  effect.  That  is  my  word  of  cheer 
to  the  toilers  of  this  coimtry  for  the  year 
of  1922.  

SUCCESS  THROUGH  THE  ENEMY 

By  Cbaslbs  E.  Copsland, 

Grand  President,  Brotherliood  of  RailnMul  Patrolmen 

WE  ARE  entering  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-two  with  positive  as- 
stu-ance  that  the  year  will  see 
greater  victories  and  successes  than  the 
past.  The  enemies  of  organized  labor  have 
about  exhausted  every  scheme  to  side  track 
oiu-  members.  Some  have  been  led  to  try 
one  or  the  other  of  the  dual  organizations, 
only  to  return  penitent  a  sadder,  but  very 
much  wiser  tmion  member.  The  threatened 
cuts  in  wages  and  the  attempts  to  rob  us  of 
our  hard-earned  working  conditions  have 
taught  us  great  lessons  and  proved  bene- 
ficial, as  the  laboring  man  more  than  ever 
realizes  the  need  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  its  bona  fide  affiliations. 

Labor  baiters  have  shown  clearly  their 
true  objects  in  the  past  year,  imconsdously 
bared  their  many  "plots'*  by  their  practiced 
schemes,  and  spurred  the  working  man 
to  a  greater  determination  to  stand  loyal 
and  true  to  organized  labor  as  the  only 


protection  against  the  grind  of  corporations. 

Good  judgment  and  loyalty,  taught  in  the 
mill  of  experience,  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, will  snuff  out  the  spluttering  life  of  dual 
organizations,  which  are  mostly  used  by  the 
plptters  against  labor  to  disrupt  and  weaken 
the  real  organization.  Men  have  seen  and 
learned,  have  been  educated,  are  far  better 
prepared  to  meet  these  efforts  to  destroy 
the  works  of  years,  and  are  encouraged 
to  look  forward  with  assurance  for  the  very 
best  year  of  organized  labor. 

Our  brotherhood  have  pledged  themselves 
to  make  this  the  banner  year  of  our  or- 
ganization. Now,  altogether — success  for 
ninete^i  hundred  and  twenty-two. 


REACH  THE  UNORGANIZED. 

By  Edgar  Fbnton, 
President,  Okfahoma  State  Federation  of 
Labor, 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  highly 
organized  and  liberally  financed  movement 
which  was  intended  to  destroy  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  and  to  force  labor 
back  to  the  standards  of  years  ago,  reach 
the  height  of  its  effectiveness,  and  then 
lose  the  hold,  it  had  gained  on  public  con- 
fidence,   without    reaching    its    objective. 

This  period  has  also  witnessed  a  most 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  unity  of 
organized  labor.  With  millions  out  of 
emplojrment  and  with  other  difficult  prob- 
lems to  meet,  organized  labor  in  this  state, 
and  throughout  the  country,  has  come 
through  these  trying  times  with  its  ranks 
intact  and  more  determined  to  give  greater 
effect  to  its  constructive  principles  in  the 
futiu-e.  ^ 

But  we  must  not  consider  that  our  work 
has  been  completed.  The  work  of  the 
past  year  has  been  of  a  defensive  character. 
During  the  coming  year  we  must  go  for- 
ward. Every  effort  must  be  made  to  reach 
the  unorganized  workers  and  bring  them 
within  the  organization  of  their  trade  and 
to  further  increase  the  influence  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  oiu*  organization  by  promoting 
a  closer  relationship  between  all  branches 
of  labor. 


Labor  is  a  necessity  to  htmian  existence;  being  such,  it  is  obvious  that  under  nattu-al 
conditions  it  should  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  penance. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS 


The  best  that  American  labor  can  pledge  to  the  cause  of  progress  for  the 

coming  3rear  is  a  continuance  of  its  best  effort  to  promote 

^^•^  ^^l—^!!""^  that  cause  in  every  possible  manner  by  every  possible 

AND  UPWARD  IN  «.*.  -. 

jg22  constructive  effort.    Labor  is  the  one  force  in  our  social 

life  that  is  compelled  by  its  very  character  to  strive  to  the 
utmost  always  for  progress,  freedom,  democracy  and  justice.  It  would  be 
fortunate  if  other  elements  were  under  similar  self-imposed  compulsion. 

The  year  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  a  jrear  of  con- 
centrated  struggle. 

Certain  employers  greeted  the  )rear  1921  with  the  battle  cry  of  destruc- 
tion. They  felt  a  sense  of  power  without  responsibility  to  the  social  entity. 
They  felt  that  the  road  was  clear  for  the  amassing  of  fabulous  wealth  and 
for  the  reestablishment  of  industrial  dictatorship.  Two  things  were  clear  in 
their  minds:  To  reduce  wages  and  to  destroy  the  unions,  the  voluntary 
organizations  of  the  workers,  in  order  that  wages  might  be  permanently 
held  down  and  in  order  that  working  conditions  might  be  determined  like, 
wise  in  arbitrary  manner,  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers. 

Organized  labor  stood  firm  against  this  destructive  movement.  It  has 
maintained  its  position  with  such  tenacity  and  purpose  that  wage  reduction 
has  made  but  comparatively  trifling  headway,  while  the  destruction  of  the 
tmions  has  made  no  progress  at  all.  Labor  is  as  united  and  as  determined 
as  ever — and  a  great  deal  more  so. 

Labor  had  more  than  this  to  contend  with,  however.  The  courts  con- 
tributed their  share.  Judicial  power  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  predatory 
wealth.  Destruction  of  law  by  usurped  power  has  continued  apace.  Injunc- 
tions have  grown  and  multiplied. 

On  the  other  hand  the  propagandists  of  various  political  and  industrial 
trure-alls  and  fantasies  have  been  busy  in  an  attempt  to  eat  at  the  vitals  of 
our  movement.  A  great,  vicious  circle  of  destructive,  un-democratic,  oppres- 
sive influences  has  sought  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  to  destroy  the  one  great 
constructive  force  in  American  industrial  life. 

Our  movement  has  stood  the  test  with  fl)dng  colors.  No  movement  less 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  workers,  less  qualified  to  serve,  less  able  to 
resist,  could  have  stood  so  completely  unscarred  through  such  a  year  of 
conflict. 

Through  the  year,  despite  the  slanders  and  attacks,  the  movement 
developed  a  vast  amount  of  constructive  thought,  contributed  constantly 
in  the  development  of  constructive  work,  gave  constantly  in  service  to 
humanity. 

In  the  midst  of  an  unemployment  crisis  which  need  not  have  been,  it 
was  the  voice  and  the  counsel  of  labor  that  made  it  possible  for  the  national 
-conference  on  unemployment  to  survive  and  to  succeed  to  such  an  extent 
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that  it  IS  estimated  a  million  and  a  half  of  workers  have  been  reemplo3red. 

The  world  today  stands  upon  the  threshhold  of  a  ten  year  naval  holiday, 
from  which  it  is  hoped  the  world  will  emerge  into  everlasting  peace.  Labor 
led  the  way  to  the  present  conference,  with  its  record  from  the  beginning 
of  our  movement  and  with  its  declaration  adopted  by  the  Executive  Cotmcil 
in  May  and  by  the  convention  in  Denver  in  June  caUing  for  such  an  inter- 
national conference  as  the  President  later  determined  to  call. 

These  are  evidences  of  labor's  temper  and  spirit  and  willingness  to  serve  ^ 

There  is  no  intent  to  draw  a  bill  of  particulars.  The  old  year  has  gone. 
The  efforts  of  reactionary  emplo3rers,  of  hostile  newspapers,  of  courts,  of 
legislatures,  of  Congress,  to  harass,  to  undermine  and  to  destroy,  have  been 
unavailing.  And  even  the  presidential  proposal  for  judicial  tribunals  to 
arbitrarily  force  labor  and  all  industry  under  the  t3nrannical  rule  of  courts^ 
will  not  succeed. 

The  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the  3rear,  is  that  reaction  has  tried  with 
all  diligence,  and  has  failed  to  shake  the  progressive,  enlightened,  con- 
structive piupose  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 

The  conviction  is  inescapable  that  progress  is  in  store.  Our  people 
understood  too  well  the  implications  of  the  proposals  of  reaction  to  be  de- 
ceived. Reaction  can  not  win  by  logic  because  the  logic  of  the  equation  is 
all  against  it.  It  can  not  win  by  threats  and  force  because  the  might  of  the 
masses  in  their  determination  to  go  forward  is  unconquerable  and  instu*- 
mountable. 

"Lay  on  MacDuff,"  we  said  a  full  year  ago.  MacDuff  has  laid  on  with 
vigor,  but  with  the  customary  blindness  of  those  who  will  not  see  the  tide 
of  human  affairs  and  who  will  not  listen  to  the  burden  of  the  human  story 
as  it  is  spoken  from  the  lips  of  the  masses. 

Freedom's  cause  is  safe  because  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  so  many. 

And  so,  at  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year — 1922 — ^we  greet  our  fellow  workers, 
our  fellow  citizens.  We  bid  them  look  forward,  we  bid  them  envision  the 
rising  sim,  we  bid  them  forward,  onward  and  upward  toward  a  better  day, 
a  brighter  day,  a  better,  richer,  fuller  life  for  all  mankind. 


In  its  anxiety  to  protect  properly  the  Supreme  Cotut  of  the  United  States, 

of  which  WilUam  Howard  Taft  is  Chief  Justice,  is  moving 

THE  SUPREME      ^^   uuusual    Speed    toward   the    destruction   of   Uberty. 

COURT  AT  IT         f 

^^^,P^  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Supreme  Comt  has  struck  twice  at 

Uberty,  both  times  with  extreme  care,  deliberation  and 
thoroughness.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  right  of  workers  to  picket  is  attacked 
until  now,  as  a  lawful  right,  it  has  substantially  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  first  of  these  decisions,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Foundries 
Company  of  Granite  City,  Illinois,  against  the  Tri-City  Trades  Council,  the 
dictum  was  laid  down  that  picketing  is  tmlawful  except  under  such  restric- 
tions as  to  make  picketing  ineffective  and  worthless.  It  was  set  forth  by  the 
court  in  a  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  that  it  might  be  permissible 
to  station  one  picket  at  each  point  of  entrance  to  a  plant.  This  lone  individual 
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might  be  permitted  mider  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  proceed  with  proper 
Chesterfieldian  grace  and  courtesy  to  announce  quietly  to  the  passing  multi- 
tude the  fact  that  a  strike  existed.  If  by  any  chance  or  because  of  super- 
human oratorical  ability  this  single  picket  were  able  to  make  himself  heard 
and  understood  by  the  multitude  he  doubtless  would  also  be  restrained  and 
thrown  in  jail. 

The  point  to  the  decision  was  that  it  acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of 
picketing  but  laid  down  such  restrictions  as  to  make  impossiUe  anything 
approaching  eflfective  picketing.  If  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
to  be  followed  in  practice  throughout  the  land,  the  right  of  striking  workers 
to  inform  those  seeking  employment  concerning  the  existence  of  strike 
conditions  would  be  foireclosed  forever. 

The  second  decision,  in  a  case  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Bisbee, 
Arizona,  where  one  William  Truax,  proprietor  of  a  restaiu-ant,  had  complained 
of  picketing,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  means  used  by  the  pickets 
were  illegal.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  went  much  further 
and  held  that  an  Arizona  state  statute  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
by  courts  in  picketing  cases  during  labor  disputes  was  invalid  because  it 
violated  the  Federal  Constitution  guarantees  of  equal  protection  under  the 
law  and  the  prohibition  against  the  taking  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

On  this  decision  the  comt  divided  five  to  four  with  Associate  Justices 
Holmes,  Brandeis,  Pitney  and  Clarke  dissenting,  the  first  three  named 
delivering  opinions  stating  their  grotmds  for  dissent.  In  eflFect,  what  has 
happened  is  that  one  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  that  a  statute,  properly  and  lawfully  enacted  by  the  state  of 
Arizona,  is  unconstitutional  and  that  certain  rights  guaranteed  to  the  people 
of  Arizona  under  that  statute  have  no  validity  and  are  therefore  destroyed. 
The  legislative  fimctions  of  a  sovereign  state  are  interfered  with  and  to  that 
extent  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  denied.  Liberties  which  the  people  of 
Arizona  sought  to  guarantee  are  destroyed.  (Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  leading  minority  opinion  written  by  Justice  Brandeis.) 

"The  plaintiffs*  business  is  a  property  right,"  said  the  Supreme  Coiut 
majority  decision,  "and  free  access  for  emplo)rers,  owners  and  customers 
to  their  place  of  business  is  incident  to  such  right.  ,  .  .  Concert  of 
action  is  a  conspiracy  if  its  object  is  tmlawful  or  if  the  means  used  are 
unlawful." 

Quoting  the  Arizona  anti-injunction  law  and  setting  forth  that  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  had  refused  the  injunction  applied  for  by  the 
plaintiff  Truax,  the  decision  continued  to  say: 

"The  ruling  of  the  (Arizona)  Supreme  Court  proceeded,  first,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  gravemen  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  defendants 
were  merely  inducing  patrons  to  cease  their  patronage  by  making  public 
the  fact  of  the  dispute  and  the  attitude  of  the  plaintiffs  in  it,  and,  secondly, 
on  the  proposition  that,  while  good-will  is  a  valuable  factor  in  business  success, 
*no  man  has  a  vested  right  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,'  that  while  the  plain- 
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tiffs  had  a  dear  right  to  refuse  the  demand  of  the  union,  the  union  had  a 
right  to  advertise  the  cause  of  the  strike." 

Mr.  Taft  continued  his  analysis  of  the  Arizona  decision  stating  that  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  picketing  if  peaceably  carried  on  for 
^  lawful  purpose  was  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  person  whose  place  of 
business  was  picketed.  Chief  Justice  Taft  brushes  by  the  excellent  logic 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Cotut  and  concludes  that  the  picketing  in  the  Bisbee 
■case  was  ''moral  coercion  by  illegal  annoyance  and  obstruction  and  it  was 
thus  plainly  a  conspiracy."  So  far  as  the  Arizona  law  is  concerned  Chief 
Justice  Tafts  says,  "A  law  whicl^  operates  to  make  lawful  such  a  wrong  as 
is  described  in  plaintiffs'  complaint  deprives  the  owner  of  the  business  and 
the  premises  of  his  property  without  due  process  and  can  not  be  held  valid 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

It  is  dear  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  is  irre- 
vocably committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  injunction  as  used  in  industrial 
disputes  is  to  be  upheld  and  broadened  upon  every  occasion,  be  the  cost  to 
freedom  and  to  our  democratic  institutions  what  it  may. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Chief  Justice  isf  equally  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  picketing  is  to  be  destroyed,  carrying  with  it  to  destruction  the  right 
of  workers  to  inform  others  concerning  conditions  of  employment  which 
-may  obtain  in  establishments  wherein  a  dispute  exists  over  working  condi- 
Ttions  or  terms  of  employment. . 

Chief  Justice  Taft  has  long  been  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  the  "father  of  injunctions."  As  a  jurist,  immersed  in  the  atmosphere 
'of  legal  technicalities  and  legal  precedents  he  is  bound  to  give  prior  con- 
-sideration  to  the  precedents  of  the  past,  particularly  those  created  by  his 
•own  decisions,  in  fixing  the  limitations  of  htunan  liberties  for  the  future. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  as  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
*and  as  Joint  Chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  Mr.  Taft  dis- 
played qualities  of  mind  and  judgment  that  stamped  him  as  a  htunan  being, 
not  unmindful  of  the  trend  of  human  events  and  not  undesirous  of  sharing 
•in  the  general  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  He  was  for  the  time 
outside  the  atmosphere  of  legal  quibble  and  judidal  precedent  and  tech- 
nicality. Retiu-ning  to  the  bench  he  resumes  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  bench 
and  forgets  all  sympathy  and  contact  with  the  moving  world  of  events, 
hears  no  appeal  of  those  who  cry  for  freedom  and  has  no  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  great  current  of  human  life  as  it  is  lived  by  the  masses. 

The  accident  of  political  choice,  having  placed  upon  the  Supreme  bench 
a  man  committed  to  the  vigorous  use  of  the  injunction  and  all  that  it  signi- 
fies, the  people  of  the  United  States  may  expect  from  the  tribunal  over  which 
this  man  presides  nothing  but  a  continued  upholding  and  exaltation  of  the 
'  injunction. 

The  abuse  which  has  now  become  so  acute  has  been  gathering  force 
"through  a  long  period  of  time.  The  American  labor  movement  has  from  the 
beginning  analyzed  accuratdy  the  prindples  involved  and  foreseen  dearly 
^e  course  which  must  be  pursued.  Realizing  fully  the  consequences  which 
rmight  follow,  but  being  determined  that  freedom  and  constitutional  rights 
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must  be  preserved  no  matter  what  the  cost,  the  1919  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  by  unanimous  vote  laid  down  a  policy  for 
labor  which  has  not  been  changed  in  the  slightest  particular  since  that  date» 
but  which  has  on  the  contrary  been  constantly  and  vigorously  upheld  as  the 
oaly  consistent,  honorable  and  proper  course  for  liberty  loving  American 
labor  to  pursue. 

That  declaration  is  here  reproduced  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  organized 
working  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  battle  to  reestablish  law  and  the 
constitution  and  to  overcome  the  autocratic,  despotic  principle  of  govenmien 
by  injunction: 

Our  nation  is  f o«mded  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign  unto  him- 
self and  that  the  powers  of  government  extend  only  to  that  degree  to  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  has  been  freely,  fully  and  fairly  obtained.  The  governmental 
authority  of  our  nation  has  been  so  divided  and  designed  to  prevent  the  usurping  of 
authority  and  power  by  any  one  department  of  government  not  fairly  and  freely  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  Despite  all  these  precautions  to  safe- 
guard individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  action,  despite  the  fact  that  the  early  con- 
.  stitutional  convention  denied  the  right  to  our  courts  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  exiacted  by  Congress,  our  courts  and  judges  have  been  slowly  and  surely  dis- 
regarding these  restrictions  and  limitations  and  now  freely  and  uninterruptedly  exer- 
cise powers  which  even  the  monarchs  and  kaisers  dared  not  exercise  with  all  their 
claims  to  power  by  inherent  divinity. 

The  power  of  otu:  courts  to  dedare  legislation  enacted  unconstitutional  and  void  is 
a  most  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  by  our  courts  and  is  a  repudiation 
and  denial  of  the  principle  of  self-government  recognized  now  as  a  world  doctrine. 
The  continued  exercise  of  this  tmwarranted  power  is  a  blasphemy  on  the  rights  and 
claims  of  free  men  of  America. 

This  usurpation  of  power  by  our  courts  to  subordinate  the  legislative  and  executive 
dep^irtments  to  their  will  and  compel  the  activities  of  a  free  people  to  their  whims  and 
dictates  is  paralleled  and  equaled  only  by  the  further  usurpation  of  authority  by  our 
courts  to  legislate  and  punish  people  in  direct  defiance  of  constitutional  safeguards  to 
personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  action.  By  the  issuance  of  injunctive  decrees  by  our 
courts,  by  the  restraint  they  place  upon  the  normal  and  rightful  activities  of  a  free  people, 
by  the  punishing  of  free  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights  without 
opporttmity  to  a  trial  by  jury,  by  the  removal  of  safeguards  thrown  around  the  in- 
dividual against  extreme  and  excessive  punishments  and  the  denial  of  an  opportunity 
or  executive  clemency,  our  courts  have  vested  themselves  with  a  power  greater  than  any 
despot  ever  heretofore  possessed. 

The  fate  of  the  sovereignty  of  American  people  again  hangs  in  the  balance.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  such  an  autocratic,  despotic  and  tyrannical  power  can  long  remain  in  a 
democracy.  One  or  the  other  must  ultimately  give  way,  and  your  committee  believes 
that  this  convention  should  declare  that,  as  wage-earners,  citizens  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic republic,  we  shall  stand  firmly  and  conscientiously  on  our  rights  as  free  men 
and  treat  all  injunctive  decrees  that  invade  our  personal  liberties  as  unwarranted  in 
fact,  unjustified  in  law  and  illegal  as  being  in  violation  of  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards, and  accept  whatever  consequences  may  follow. 

The  appetite  of  predatory  powers  for  the  injunctive  process  and  the 
willingness  of  a  cloistered  but  not  always  fearless  judiciary  to  feed  this 
appetite  becomes  more  amazing  every  day. 

State  courts  already  have  begun  to  follow  the  advice  tacitly  given  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft's  decree  that  the  number  of  pickets  at  a  given  point  may 
be  limited  to  one  helpless  and  hapless  individual  and  it  is  certain  that  as 
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opportunity  offers  advantage  will  more  and  more  be  taken  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  nullifying  decree. 

The  lengths  to  which  vested  interests  will  go  in  using  the  injunction  as 
a  measure  for  protecting  profit  at  the  cost  of  freedom  and  pubUc  welfare 
is  well  shown  in  two  recent  cases  of  importance.  One  is  the  injunction  granted 
upon  the  request  of  the  Pennsyvania  Railroad  early  in  December  forbidding 
the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  a  government  agency,  from  pub- 
lishing a  decision  the  contents  of  which  supposedly  were  adverse  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  injunction  not  merely  prevented  the  decision 
from  becoming  operative  but  prevented  its  contents  from  even  becoming 
known  to  the  public. 

At  almost  the  same  time  another  injunction  was  issued  in  the  courts 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  behest  of  twenty-two  steel  corporations,  re- 
straining the  United  States  Tariff  Conmiission,  Ukewise  a  governmental 
agency,  from  requiring  answers  to  a  questionnaire  authorized  by  law. 

There  apparently  is  no  field  of  htmian  activity  into  which  the  injunction 
can  not  be  insinuated  as  an  instnmient  for  the  destruction  of  guaranteed 
rights  and  as  an  instrument  for  overturning  the  properly  enacted-  laws  of 
the  country. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  sought  to  exclude  trade  unions  from  those 
laws  which  are  most  commonly  accepted  by  courts  as  the  excuse  if  not  the 
xeason  for  the  issuance  of  injunctions.  The  final  effort  in  this  direction 
was  in  the  Clayton  Act  which  specifically  declared  that  injtmctions  must 
not  be  issued  in  industrial  disputes  or  where  no  injunction  would  lie  if  no 
industrial  dispute  were  in  existence.  The  Supreme  Cotut  has  made  the 
Clayton  Act  meaningless,  having  destroyed  a  portion  of  it  and  evaded  the 
balance. 

The  ancient  doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  does  not  apply  to 
courts.  Courts  can  do  infinite  wrong  and  by  them  infinite  wrong  is  con- 
tinually being  done.  In  the  face  of  arbitrary  and  autocratic  imposition  of 
wrong,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  to  uphold  that  which 
is  right. 

Bear  in  mind  the  warning  of  America's  great  philosopher  and  statesman 
and  greatest  of  all  American  exponents  of  freedom,  Thomas  Jefferson,  when 
he   said: 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  ftom  its  expression,  that  the 
germ  of  dissoluUon  of  our  federal  government  is  in-  the  Judiciary,  an  irresponsible 
body  worldng  like  gravity,  by  day  and  by  night,  gaining  a  little  today  and  gaining  a 
little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  juris- 
diction until  all  shall  be  usurped. 

The  declaration  of  the  American  labor  movement  to  "stand  firmly 
and  conscientiously  on  our  rights  as  free  men"  and  to  treat  injunctive  decrees 
that  invade  personal  liberties  as  being  "in  violation  of  oiu-  constitutional 
safeguards"  is  the  one  coiu-se  open  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  see  democratic 
rights  and  liberties  destroyed  without  protest. 
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President  Harding's  recent  message  to  Congress  is  in  most  respects  an  ad- 
mirable document,  but  he,  like   altogether  too  many 

PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  x   m        •        t_-  j      .^       j-  ^       ^i_  i    x- 

LABOR  PROPOSAL  ™^^'  ^^  uuderstaudmg    of     the    relations 

between  workers  and  employers,  of  the  struggle  of 
the  workers  throughout  the  ages  for  the  lightening  of  their  burdens,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  standards  of  life  and  work  and  the  aspirations  which 
are  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

The  President  declares  in  favor  of  labor  organization,  as  well  as  corpora- 
tion organization,  but  under  ''regulations,  restrictions  and,  in  some  cases, 
detailed  supervision,"  just  as  if  organized  labor  was  in  itself  an  institution 
for  profit,  and  then  adds: 

Just  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  corporation  ^all  be  allowed  to  impose  undue 
exactions  upon  the  public,  so  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  labor  organization  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exact  unfair  terms  of  employment  or  subject  the  public  to  actual  distresses 
in  order  to  enforce  its  terms. 

Finally,  just  as  we  are  earnestly  seeking  for  procedures  whereby  to  adjust  and 
settle  political  differences  between  nations  without  resort  to  war,  so  we  may  well  look 
about  for  means  to  settle  the  differences  between  organized  capital  and  organized  labor 
without  resort  to  those  forms  of  warfare  which  we  recognize  under  the  name  of  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts  and  the  like. 

As  we  have  great  bodies  of  law  carefully  regulating  the  organization  and  operation 
of  industrial  and  financial  corporations,  as  we  have  treaties  and  compacts  among 
nations  which  look  to  the  settlement  of  differences  without  the  necessity  of  conflict 
in  arms,  so  we  might  well  have  plans  of  conference,  of  common  counsel,  of  mediation, 
arbitration  and  JUDICIAL  determination  in  controversies  between  labor  and  capital. 
To  accomplish  this  would  involve  the  necessity  to  develop  a  thorough-going  code  of 
practice  in  dealing  with  such  affairs.  It  might  be  well  to  frankly  set  forth  the  su- 
perior interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  either  the  labor  group  or  the  capital 
group.  With  rights,  privileges  of  immunities  and  modes  of  organization  thus  care- 
fully defined,  it  should  be  possible  to  set  up  JUDICIAL  OR  QUASI  JUDICIAL 
TRIBUNALS  for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  all  disputes  which  menace 
the  public  welfare. 

In  an  industrial  society  such  as  ours,  the  strike,  the  lockout  and  the  boycott  are 
as  much  out  of  place  and  as  disastrous  in  their  results  as  is  war  or  armed  revolution 
in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  same  disposition  to  reasonableness,  to  conciliation, 
to  recognition  of  the  other  side's  point  of  view,  the  same  provision  of  fair  and  recognized 
TRIBUNALS  and  processes  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  solve  the  one  set  of  ques- 
tions as  easily  as  the  other.     I  believe  the  solution  is  possible.     (Capitals  ours). 

The  President's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  with  legal 
powers  to  decide  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  reversion  back  to  the  conditions  obtaining  more  than  foiu* 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  determined  the  wages 
of  the  workers  and  prohibited  them  from  asking  for  more  or  employers  from 
paying  more  than  the  coiu-t's  decision  and  to  condemn  men  to  compulsory 
servitude  and  slavery  if  they  resented  in  any  way  the  decisions  of  those 
courts.  Siu-ely  the  President  should  have  had  these  facts  in  mind,  when  he 
said  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  workers  "shall  be  permitted  to  exact  unfair 
terms  of  employment." 

The  exactions  of  corporations  are  for  private  profit;  the  demand  of  the 
workers  for  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  is  an  aspiration  for  better 
things,  for  a  better  day,  and  who  is  he  who  would  attempt  to  curb  the 
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aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people?  Higher  aspiration  of  the  masses 
makes  for  human  progress,  industrially,  economically,  poUtically  and  socially, 
and  be  it  remembered  that  "labor  organizations"  do  not  demand  or  exact 
any  conditions  of  employment  for  themselves,  but  for  the  workers  who  are 
in  and  those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  "labor  organizations." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  President  has  in  mind  the  establishment  of 
a  court  or  cotuts  to  determine  the  conditions  and  wages  of  the  working  people, 
and  evidently  with  the  aim  that  these  courts  can  and  will  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts.  Surely  the  experience  of  such  courts  in  the  Australasian  countries, 
surely  the  experience  with  such  a  court  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  should  have 
a  lesson  for  us.  In  New  Zealand  and  in  other  Australasian  countries  they  have 
gone  through  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  and  their  utter  failure 
has  not  only  been  recognized  there  but  they  are  being  abandoned.  Every 
observer  and  student  knows  these  to  be  facts,  and  in  the  state  of  Kansas 
where  such  a  court  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  two  3rears  there  are 
today  more  strikes  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  Kansas. 

The  analogy  which  the  President  makes  as  between  the  international 
affairs  and  industrial  disputes  is  far  fetched  and  unwarranted  by  facts. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  President  and  the  Senate  have  stood  unalterably 
against  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  for  what  reason? 
Because  he  and  those  who  have  joined  him  in  his  view,  regard  the  Covenant 
as  a  legalistic  machine  to  enforce  and  compel  obedience  of  any  recalcitrant 
nation;  while  his  proposal  as  presented  by  Secretary  Hughes  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  is  an  offer  of  voluntary 
agreement.  And  it  is  the  voluntary  agreement,  the  collective  bargaining, 
the  organization  of  the  workers  and  the  organization  of  employers  to  reach 
voluntary  agreements  so  that  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts,  etc.,  may  be 
avoided  which  must  solve  our  industrial  disputes. 

Strikes  are  the  expression  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  workers  with 
existing  conditions  of  emplo3anent  as  they  obtain  and  the  withholding  of 
labor  and  labor  power  for  a  while  until  new  terms  of  employment  may  be 
reached  and  upon  those  new  terms  industry  resumed.  The  workers  have 
nothing  but  their  power  to  labor.  It  is  the  only  thing  by  which  they  live 
and  support  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them.  To  secure  the  best  terms 
under  which  that  labor  and  service  may  be  given  is  worthy  of  encouragement 
rather  than  antagonism  and  particularly  the  antagonism  and  reactionary 
spirit  that  would  undertake  to  tie  men  to  their  jobs  by  law  and  introduce 
what  was  not  only  abolished  by  our  Civil  War  but  guaranteed  against  by  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
labor  or  involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of  which 
the  party  shall  have  been  adjudged  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

No  one,  no  group  of  oiu-  people  endeavor  to  avoid  strikes  quite  so  much 
as  do  the  much  misunderstood,  misrepresented  labor  organizations,  the  volun- 
tary associations  of  the  workers  for  their  common  protection,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  rights  and  their  interests,  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
and  our  Republic.  The  temporary  inconveniences  that  sometimes  occur  in 
the  industrial  life  of  our  country  through  cessations  of  labor  are  comparable 
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to  the  labor  pains  of  our  ph3rsical  life.  They  may  be  minimized  by  a  higher 
intellectuality,  by  a  common  concept  of  reciprocal  rights  and  self  control. 
Neither  race  suicide  nor  the  beginning  of  industrial  slavery  can  be  advo- 
cated by  any  one  who  has  a  keen  realization  of  the  growth  and  the  progress 
-of  the  htmian  race  and  civilization. 


What  is  the  answer  to  the  seeming  paradox  of  the  brick  and  clay  industry 
of  the  ChTcago   district    in  which  the  workers  receive  the 
EXHIBIT  highest  wages  paid  in  the  .trade  and  the  brick  is  sold  at  a 

price  lower  than  that  which  prevails  anywhere  in  the 
country?  The  answer,  based,  upon  the  facts  in  the  agreement  which  has 
just  been  renewed  by  joint  negotiation  between  the  United  Brick  and  Clay 
Workers  of  America  and  the  associated  employers  in  the  Chicago  district, 
is  interesting  and  illuminating,  and  is,  furthermore,  an  example  of  what 
always  is  to  be  found  when  employers  cooperate  intelligently  with  organized 
workers,  because  the  facts  in  this  case  are  typical  of  the  facts  in  all  cases 
where  true  cooperation  exists.  Here  follow  the  facts  about  the  brick  and  day 
industry  in  the  Chicago  district,  details  of  the  agreement  between  workers 
and  employers,  comment  and  analysis,  these  forming  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion set  forth  in  the  beginning. 

Facts 

The  agreement  covers  2,000  men,  26  yardSr  and  12  emplo)rers  in  the 
Chicago  district.  Union  shop.  Union  conditions. 

The  wage  scale  runs  from  66i  cents  an  horn-  for  roustabouts  and  coal 
passers  to  92  cents  an  hour  for  engineers.  This  scale  is  much^higher  than  that 
paid  non-union  workers  in  any  district. 

£mplo3rers  are  making  good  profit  on  investment  and  sell  brick  at  $12 
a  thousand,  the  lowest  price  in  the  industry. 

Shops  are  equipped  with  the  most  efficient  brick-making  machinery, 
especially  electric  transfers  and  setting  machines  installed  in  1909. 

Union  policy  adopted  in  1909  of  encoiu-aging  introduction  of  machinery 
which  dispensed  with  hand  labor,  at  the  same  time  making  agreements 
with  employers  providing  for  a  share  in  the  savings  resulting  therefrom. 

Production  increased  through  mutual  agreements  from  200,000  to 
300,000  bricks  per  unit. 

It  is  apparent  that  wages  have  not  been  the  essential  factor  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  brick  and  clay  products.  Profits  of  some  manufacturers  have 
been  1,000  per  cent.  Wages  in  the  Chicago  district  rose  135  per  cent  during 
the  last  three  years.  A  reduction  of  12^  per  cent  was  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  the  present  wage  scale. 

The  manufacturers  tried  to  introduce  **open  shop"  methods  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  making  the  present  agreement  with  the  union.  In  non- 
tmion  plants,  known  as  **open  shop**  plants,  men  work  eleven  to  twelve 
hours  for  50  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  paid  in  the  Chicago  district.  A 
price  of  25  cents  an  hour  is  reported  to  be  common. 
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Details  of  Agreement 

Among  the  significant  details  of  the  agreement  of  the  United  Brick  and 
Clay  Workers  of  America,  are: 

1.  Check-off  of  dues,  initiation  fees,  fines,  and  assessments  each  month, 
the  fines  imposed  upon  employer,  emplojres,  and  the  union  all  going  into  a 
plant  relief  fund  managed  jointly  by  the  employer  and  the  union  membership. 

2.  Eight-hour  day,  with  exceptions  for  continuous  operations  and  suffi- 
cient allowances  for  piece  workers  to  insure  completion  of  each  operation 
according  to  schedule. 

3.  Yard  steward  responsible  to  the  union  enforces  agreement  and  handles 
an  disputes  as  representative  of  the  men,  calling  for  the  assistance  of  the 
imion  president  when  necessary.  Provision  for  effective  and  final  arbitration 
of  all  disputes  not  settled  by  the  3rard  steward. 

4.  Thorough  system  of  fines  for  employe,  employer,  and  union  to  insure 
standard  product,  continuous  operation  of  plant,  prevention  of  waste,  faithful 
performance  of  duties,  and  maintenance  of  wage  scale. 

Comment 

The  agreement  of  the  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  is  one  of  many  similar 
exhibits  which  can  be  presented  as  proof  of  Labor's  contention  that  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  problems  can  best  be  achieved  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  organized  workers  and  organized  employers.  The  agreement 
now  covers  twenty-one  legal  pages.  Nothing  would  be  gained  if  a  court  were 
to  hand  down  a  decree  estabHshing  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  wage 
scale.  BstabUshment  of  an  industrial  court  to  regulate  this  particular  indus- 
try would  only  result  in  throwing  a  purely  industrial  problem  into  the  red- 
taped  legal  arena  to  become  the  shuttlecock  of  legalistic  forces  possessed  of 
insufficient  economic  knowledge  and  training  to  arrive  at  decisions  of  mutual 
benefit  to  employers  and  employes  in  the  industry.  If  the  settlement  of  all 
minor  disputes  now  arranged  for  imder  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  to  be 
referred  to  an  industrial  court — and  courts  and  the  legal  profession  are  very 
fond  of  playing  with  technicaUties — ^the  overhead  expense  of  industry  would 
become  appalling  and  the  process  of  adjudication  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  program  of  production.  A  workman  would  almost  need  his  own 
lawyers  in  order  to  hold  down  his  job. 

Industrial  autocracy  is  best  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Gary's  idea  that  he 
knows  better  what  is  good  for  the  workman  than  does  the  workman  himself, 
and  that  he  has  the  right  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  workers.  This  type 
of  mind  asstunes  entire  responsibility  for  the  result,  industrially  and  socially. 
When  workmen  form  unions  they  take  over  an  ever-increasing  share  of  this 
responsibility,  industrially  and  socially.  Recognition  of  their  responsibiUty 
for  the  conduct  of  industry  does  not  come  over  night,  but  is  gradually  de- 
veloped. The  agreement  of  the  Brick  and  Clay  Workers*  Union  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  gradually  developing  responsibility.  The  union  has  acquired 
great  power.  Misuse  of  this  power  would  bring  disaster,  just  as  misuse  of  the 
autocratic  power  wielded  by  some  employers  inevitably  precedes  a  fall.  The 
brick  and  clay  workers  in  the  Chicago  district  have  worked  peaceably  for 
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many  years.  In  order  to  continue  this  progressive  and  peaceful  existence 
there  must  be  recognition,  establishment  and  maintenance  by  both  employers 
and  employes  of  basic  principles  of  industrial  justice  due  to  each. 

The  brick  and  day  workers  in  the  Chicago  district  have  succeeded  through 
their  union  organization  in  obtaining  their  share  in  the  increased  production. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  this  ideal  of  service  to  fellow  men  through 
progressive  improvement  of  industrial  operations  and  reduction  of  commodity 
prices  as  a  result  that  is  bound  to  be  emphasized  as  the  workers  become 
more  thoroughly  organized.  All  of  these  considerations  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  return  from  industry  will  remain  in  the  theoretical  stage 
until  the  public  need  for  greater  publication  of  production  costs  is  realized. 


One  of  the  interesting  studies  of  modem  social  movements  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  reactionary  and  radical  come  together 
dehsitTo^the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  undermine  the  truly  progressive.  Within 
INTELLIGENTSIA  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ycars  there  has  come  into  some  prominence 
a  rather  loosely-knit  group  of  persons  who  proclaim  their 
''liberalism"  and  even  "radicalism"  to  tie  world  upon  all  occasions.  They 
save  others  from  proving  their  leadership  in  all  branches  of  thought  by  boldly 
admitting  it.  They  have  no  hesitation  in  letting  it  be  known  that  in  them 
resides  not  only  all  wisdom  but  all  audacity  and  all  righteousness. 

Since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  largest,  most  active 
organization  in  the  United  States  committed  to  fundamentally  sotmd, 
progressive  and  constructive  policies  it  is  the  most  common  object  of  attack 
and  misrepresentation.  It  does  not  share  this  position  alone,  however,  but 
is  most  commonly  brought  into  discussion  because  of  this  prominence  and 
its  continuity  of  existence  and  operation. 

There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  so-called  liberals,  sometimes 
styled  the  intelUgentsia  and  nowhere  better  described  than  by  Don  Marquis 
in  whose  satirical  vocabulary  they  are  known  as  "a  Uttle  group  of  serious 
thinkers,"  and  the  conservatives  and  reactionaries,  variously  represented  by 
such  eminent  examples  as  the  New  York  Times,  Doctor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  the  Honorable  WiOiam  Howard  Taft,  Judge  Anderson,  Judge  Gary, 
and  other  persons  and  institutions  of  similar  convictions. 

The  argument  which  was  advanced  by  the  so-called  Uberals  last  week  to 
convict  constructive  progressivism  of  futility  will  this  week  be  fotmd  in  the 
mouths  of  the  reactionaries.  The  two  extremes  of  thought,  each  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  other,  nevertheless  operate  as  an  upper  and  nether  millstone 
in  an  effort  to  crush  the  organized  labor  movement  of  America. 

The  New  RepubUc  is  the  final  authority  of  all  those  who  align  them- 
selves with  the  cult  of  psuedo-liberalism.  From  its  erudite  pages  falls  the 
great  word  of  authority  which  shapes  the  thought  and  gages  the  intensity  of 
emotion  in  the  head  and  heart  of  many  a  "serious  thinker." 

And  further  to  the  left  are  the  various  organs  of  the  socialist  party. 

It  is  common  to  find  all  of  these  expressing  a  single  viewpoint  toward  a 
constructive  progressive   proposal   or   movement.     They  firequently  con- 
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demn  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  language  that  might  be  lifted 
bo(Jily  from  one  to  the  other  without  causing  either  the  slightest  discomfi- 
ture. The  New  York  Times,  the  New  Republic  and  the  socialist  publications 
almost  have  stock  phrases  which  may  appear  with  equal  propriety  in  the 
columns  of  either. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Times  offers  an  excellent  example  of  this  inter- 
changeability  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries 
and  so-called  liberals.    Consider  the  following  extract  from  that  editorial: 

For  several  years  it  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  have  been,  so  to  speak,  intellectually  bankrupt.  In  psist  decades,  it  is 
true,  they  have  fought  a  good  fight,  wringing  just  wages  and  sorely  needed  reforms 
in  working  conditions  from  selfish  and  reactionary  emplojrers.  They  are  still  man- 
fully engaged  in  combating  the  radicals  who  have  honeycombed  the  Federation.  But 
in  the  meantime  they  themselves  have  become  reactionary.  Having  won  all  the 
material  gains  they  arc  entitled  to — and,  thanks  to  the  war,  often  more  than  that — 
they  find  themselves  still  a  power  indeed,  but  a  power  without  a  program.  For  some 
years  little  has  issued  from  Mr.  Gompers  but  sound  and  fury. 

With  the  exception  of  a  phrase  or  two  the  quotation  might  easily  enough 
have  been  f otmd  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Republic  or  the  New  York  CaU, 
or  in  the  frothings  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  None  of  these  publications  or 
influences  has  ever  been  very  diligent  in  striving  to  inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  work. 

The  "intellectual  bankruptcy"  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
blandly  annoimced  by  the  New  York  Times,  is  unhesitatingly  admitted  by 
the  New  Republic,  the  New  York  Call  and  other  lesser  satellites  and  imitators, 
not  to  mention  their  financial  supporters.  This  tri-|)arty  alliance  for  defensive 
purposes  also  joins  in  the  opinion  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
* 'reactionary"  and  **  without  a  program";  and  they  will  Ukewise  agree  that 
the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  indulged  himself 
of  late  years  in  nothing  more  substantial  than  "soimd  and  fury."  Upon  all 
the  essentials  in  criticism  of  the  American  labor  movement  there  is  absolute 
accord  between  the  reactionaries  of  the  right  and  the  self -proclaimed  "liberals" 
and  radicals  of  the  left. 

One  fact  can  be  set  down  here.  The  trade  imion  movement  of  America 
was  not  brought  into  existence  by  either  the  "liberalism"  of  the  one  nor  the 
"reactionary"  course  of  the  other.  The  American  labor  movement  as  rep- 
resented by  its  afiSliated  organizations  will  be  maintained  and  it  will  grow 
and  fimction  in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the  toilers  of  our  Republic, 
the  New  York  Times  and  those  for  whom  it  speaks  as  well  as  the  New 
Republic  and  those  for  whom  it  stands  sponsor,  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. 

It  does  not  add  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
other  publications  and  persons  to  whom  we  have  referred  that  the  American 
labor  movement  has  stood  fotu*  square  against  the  deterioration  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  workers  in  wage  reductions  and  lengthening  of  hours,  and  be  it 
known  as  a  nugget  of  supreme  importance  that  there  is  more  in  an  increase 
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of  a  dollar  in  the  pay  envelope  than  is  dreamed  of  in  all  thy  philosophy,  my 
dear  Horatio,  New  York  Times,  et  al. 

To  them,  of  course,  the  declaration  of  American  Labor's  Position  in 
Peace  or  in  War,  prior  to  America's  entry  into  the  great  world  conflict,  is 
as  nothing;  the  magnificent  and  statesmanlike  reconstruction  program  is  not 
entitled  to  consideration.  To  them  American  labor's  important  and  fruitful 
participation  in  the  treaty  negotiations  at  Paris  is  trifling  and  its  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  national  tmemployment  conference  and  the  present  Umita- 
tion  of  armament  conference  not  worth  considering.  They  are  left  unim- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  in  May,  1921,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  adopted  as  its  report  to  the  annual  convention  a  decla- 
ration calling  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative 
in  summoning  an  international  conference  for  the  limitation  of  armament 
and  that  in  June,  the  convention  by  unanimous  vote  approved  that  declara- 
tion and  that  declaration  proposed  exactly  the  kind  of  conference  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  later  initiated  and  which  now  is  in  session 
in  Washington. 

To  them  the  tmtiring  efforts  to  improve  American  standards  of  life  and 
Uving,  with  all  of  their  success  for  America's  workers,  count  for  nothing. 
To  them  the  eternal,  constructive  work  of  the  American  labor  movement  for 
industrial  peace,  for  progress,  for  freedom,  are  worthless.  To  them  facts 
about  labor  do  not  cotmt  and  are  merely  so  many  inconvenient  obstacles 
to  be  overlooked  and  ignored  in  the  most  careless  manner  possible. 

To  these  dense  critics,  reactionary  and  "Uberal,"  the  estabUshment  of 
the  eigfat-hotu-  day  which  has  brought  mental  and  ph3rsical  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  millions,  means  but  little.  The  long  and  successful  campaign 
for  the  installation  of  safety  devices  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in 
factory,  workshop,  mill  and  mine,  is  of  small  significance.  The  influence  of 
the  trade  union  movement  has  been  responsible  for  the  placing  of  compensa- 
tioa  laws  on  statute  books  nearly  everywhere,  and  in  so  far  as  child  labor 
has  been  abolished,  it  has  been  the  result  of  trade  union  activity,  yet,  so  far 
as  a  fair  consideration  of  the  trade  imion  movement  is  concerned,  the  re- 
actionary and  ''liberal"  alliance  is  no  more  enlightened  on  these  questions 
than  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  consistently  declines 
to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  America's  childhood.  To  assist  in  dispelling 
the  misunderstanding  that  may  be  created  by  the  shallow  treatment  of  the 
labor  movement  usually  accorded  by  such  pubUcations  as  those  here  under 
discussion,  here  are  some  additional  facts  of  importance  and  of  interest. 

Raising  wages  is  but  one  of  the  purposes  of  trade  unionism. 

The  standard  of  living  has  advanced  progressively  since  trade  unions 
entered  the  field. 

Besides  providing  the  worker  with  a  means  for  increasing  his  wages 
trade  imions  also  do  these  additional  things: 

First,  they  give  him  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  conditions  under 
which  he  shall  work,  which  is  the  beginning  of  democracy  in  industry  and 
the  end  of  one-man  rule  in  the  workshop. 

Second,  they  give  him  an  effective  voice  in  determining  the  number  of 
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hours  per  day  that  he  shall  work,  which  means  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  worker  secures  a  quit  claim  deed  to  time  for  rest  and  study  and 
recreation. 

When  the  worker,  through  his  imion,  secures  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
work  place,  he  actually  takes  for  himself  more  of  life.  When  he  cuts  down 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  he  must  spend  in  the  workshop  he  actually 
takes  for  himself  a  freer  life,  a  happier  life  and  a  more  intelligent  life. 

When  the  worker,  through  his  tmion  and  in  association  with  his  fellow 
workers,  goes  to  the  employer  and  sits  down  to  negotiate  about  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  he  is  for  the  first  time  able  to  write  down  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  between  himself  and  a  piece  of  material.  For  the 
first  time  he  exercises  those  qualities  wUch  disdnguish  intellifi;ent  life  from 
inert  and  voiceless  commodities. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  trade  unions  have  put  manhood  into  industry. 
They  have  given  to  workers  the  right  and  power  to  exercise  those  character- 
istics that  mark  men  apart  from  the  things  of  the  world.  They  give  to 
workers  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  power  of  selection,  the  power  of 
discretion  and  the  power  of  authority.  An  iitstrumentality  that  can  bring 
this  development  to  pass  is  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  ever  known  to 
history  and  merits  the  fuU  acknowledgment  of  history. 

The  work  of  labor's  representatives,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  one,  in  the  recent  national  conference 
on  unemploymeiit  has  been  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  thorough-going 
constructive  contribution  of  the  trade  tmion  movement  to  every  effort  of  a 
humanitarian  or  progressive  character.  The  minority  report  submitted  by 
the  labor  members  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  that  conference 
is  of  interest  as  an  example  of  labor's  contribution.  From  that  minority 
report  we  quote  the  specific  recommendations  which  were  as  follows: 

1.  There  must  be  adopted  no  policy  of  wage  reduction.  On  the  contrary,  there 
must  be  a  policy  calling  for  the  highest  possible  rate  of  wages  in  every  industry.  In 
terms  of  industrial  well-being  this  means  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  placing  in  the, 
hands  of  all  of  the  people  the  highest  average  of  buying  power  in  order  that  there  may  be 
the  greatest  possible  consumption  of  commodities  and  the  greatest  possible  consequent 
demand  for  the  production  of  commodities.  Reduction  of  buying  power  stops  pur- 
chasing, which,  in  turn,  inevitably  stops  manufacturing  and  creates  unemployment. 

2.  There  should  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  everywhere  business  standards 
which  eliminate  profiteering,  place  commodities  upon  the  market  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  per  tmit,  and  enable  manufacturers  to  base  unit  costs  upon  100  per  cent  utiliza- 
tion of  the  productive  capacity  of  plants.  Management,  having  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities which  go  with  its  functions,  has  no  moral  right  to  tax  the  public  for  its  ineffi- 
ciency by  costs  fixed  upon  a  basis  of  part-time  production. 

There  has  been  placed  before  this  committee  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those 
commercial  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  there  is  true  manufacttu'ing  and  selling  efficiency 
are  suffering  neither  from  unemployment  nor  lack  of  profit. 

We  support  these  two  recommendations  with  a  third,  which  we  believe  is  vital  to 
any  permanent  relief  from  the  evil  of  unemplo)rment  and  the  prior  evils  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

3.  We  propose  uniform  cost,  accounting  and  publicity  for  production  accounts. 
We  see  in  this  proposal  a  better  understanding  of  the  ills  of  otu:  industrial  organization, 
because  through  it  we  shaU  be  furnished  with  information  which  is  essential  to  that 
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understanding.  We  see  in  this  proposal  a  constructive  and  logical  substitute  for  state 
regulation  or  control.  We  propose  that  there  be  made  available  through  responsible 
agencies  voluntarily  created  information  on  production  costs  showing  the  cumulative 
influence  of  each  turnover  and  the  pyramiding  of  commission  expenses. 

The  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  follows  the  policies 
and  directions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  these  are  laid  down 
in  the  conventions  held  by  that  body  each  year.  To  say  that  the  President 
of  the  Federation  emits  "soimd  and  fury"  as  does  the  New  York  Times 
and  as  do  the  organs  of  pseudo-liberalism,  in  other  language,  is  to  ignore 
completely  the  facts  which  we  have  just  presented  and  which  recount  in 
part  the  constructive  work  of  the  American  labor  movement.  There  is  no 
other  conclusion  except  that  truth  is  not  wanted  in  these  one-sided  editorial 
sanctums.  Where  labor  is  concerned  ''the  truth  is  not  in  them"  except  by 
the  accident  of  chance  at  all  too  infrequent  intervals. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  democratic,  constructive,  pro- 
gressive, voluntary  organization  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States, 
truly  representative  of  the  working  people,  serving  their  interests  with  effect- 
iveness and  according  to  their  own  desires  and  without  pomp  or  ceremcmy. 
It  accepts  direction  and  dictation  from  the  workers  and  from  them  only; 
it  accepts  cooperation  and  helpfulness  from  all  who  care  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  htmian  progress.  This  is  not  to  the  liking  of  either  extreme 
among  those  who  are  the  opponents  and  critics  of  the  American  labor 
movement. 

Somewhere  in  this  strange  alliance  of  opposition  to  sane  and  ordered 
progress  there  is  a  curious  mental  aberration  which  is  truly  th^  product  of 
dishonest  thinking,  loose  thinking,  or  the  inability  to  think.  About  all  that 
an  optimist  can  do  in  the  circumstances  is  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  observation  that  "You  can  not  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time." 


It  is  a  great  crime  for  a  nation  to  neglect  its  children.  There  is  the  question 

of  ph3rsical  neglect.  The  child  is  unable  to  protect  itself. 

TAX  CHILD  LABOR     jt  has  not  the  knowledge  to  protect  itself.    It  is  under 

OUT  Or   BEET 

^yo^n  the  control  of  others  and  must  do  what  others  order 

it  to  do.  It  is  axiomatic  that  children  should  not  be 
compelled  to  perform  physically  injurious  work.  They  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  weaken  their  muscular  structure  through  fatigue.  They  should 
not  be  compelled  to  injure  permanently  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  bodies 
with  inordinate  toil. 

This  sort  of  protection  for  children  was  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
child  labor  law  enacted  in  1917  after  long  years  of  bitter  struggle  between 
those  who  insisted  on  turning  the  children's  lives  into  profit  and  those  who 
insisted  on  child  life  protection. 

The  1917  law  was  a  compromise.  Nevertheless,  it  marked  a  great  advance 
in  the  field  of  child  labor  legislation.  It  barred  from  interstate  commerce, 
mine  and  quarry  products  if  children  under  16  years  were  employed  and  fac- 
tory and  workshop  products  if  children  under  14  3rears  were  employed.  The 
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same  barrier  was  applied  to  factory  products  where  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  six  days  a  week  or  before 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  the  behest  of  the  agricultural  interests  the  agricultural  industry 
in  aU  its  branches  was  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
It  was  alleged  and  insisted  that  because  of  the  outdoor  work — the  sunshine, 
the  fresh  air,  etc. — as  well  as  the  presence  of  parental  care,  the  child  agricul- 
tural workers  were  in  but  little  need  of  the  protection  of  child  labor  legislation. 

The  Federal  child  labor  act  was  hardly  signed  by  the  President  when  the 
Southern  cotton  mill  owners  initiated  a  suit  to  destroy  the  law  because 
of  its  alleged  unconstitutionality.  Federal  Judge  Boyd  of  the  eastern  judi- 
cial district  of  North  Carolina  declared  the  act  unconstitutional.  In  1918 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  five  to  f  otu-  decision  affirmed  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Boyd. 

Those  favoring  Federal  regulation  of  child  labor  sought  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  resorting  to  the  taxing  power.  They 
placed  in  the  revenue  law  a  provision  levying  a  tax  on  all  the  products  whidi 
the  original  act  barred  from  interstate  commerce.  Judge  Boyd  at  once 
declared  this  taxing  provision  unconstitutional.  His  opinion  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Pending  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  the  taxing  provision  is  applied  throughout  the  United  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  Federal  judicial  district  in  which  the  action  was  brought. 

The  child  labor  products  taxing  provision  of  the  revenue  law  carries  the 
same  exemption  of  the  agricultural  industry  that  was  contained  in  the  original 
act.  This  exemption  extends  to  the  sugar  beet  industry.  The  sugar  beet  indus- 
try has  rapidly  growq  of  late  jrears,  and  beet  sugar  is  now  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  work  of  raising  sugar  beets  re- 
quires hand  labor  of  a  character  that  young  children  perform. 

During  the  past  year  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Btu-eau  made  a  field  study  of  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions,  with 
special  reference  to  child  labor,  in  the  sugar-beet  sections  of  Colorado  and 
Michigan.  The  findings  of  the  study  forcibly  demonstrate  the  unwisdom  of 
exempting  the  sugar  beet  industry  from  Federal  child  labor  regulation. 

From  the  survey  it  appears  that  a  few  of  the  beet  growers  own  or  rent 
their  land,  plant  small  tracts  of  beets,  and  use  their  own  families  to  do  the 
hand  work.  But  the  "great  majority  hire  contract  laborers  for  the  handwork. 
In  the  area  studied  in  Colorado  fotu-'fifths  of  the  laborers  were  resident  and 
were  engaged  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They  Uved  in  towns  near  the 
beet  fields,  moving  out  in  the  country  in  the  spring,  and  returning  to  their 
homes  after  the  harvest.  ...  In  Michigan  about  two-thirds  of  the 
laborers  were  transient,  recruited  by  the  sugar  companies  from  industrial 
centers,  from  Detroit  and  Chicago  to  the  mining  towns  of  West  Virginia 
and  assigned  to  the  various  growers  according  to  their  needs." 

The  Children's  Bureau  survey  found  the  housing  conditions  of  these  con- 
tract laborers,  practically  all  of  whom  consist  of  families  with  many  children — 
deplorable.  The  sugar  beet  raisers  and  beet  sugar  manufacturers  furnished 
the  beet  workers  with  "abandoned  farm  dwellings,  rude  frame  or  tar-paper 
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shacks,  tents,  or  caravan  wagons,  though  some  of  the  sugar  companies  in 
Michigan  had  provided  one  or  two-room  portable  cottages  for  their  laborers. 
In  many  cases  serious  overcrowding  existed,  sanitation  was  poor;  houses  were 
in  bad  repair  and  the  furnishings  meager,  often  not  including  the  bare  neces- 
sities." 

So  much  for  the  home  surroundings  in  which  the  sugar  beet  child  work- 
ers lived.  What  about  their  ages  and  the  character  of  the  work  they  are 
compelled  to  do?  The  Children's  Btu-eau  included  in  its  investigation  2,500 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  3rears,  72  per  cent  of  whom  worked: 

Children  worked  at  very  early  ages.  More  than  half  of  the  child  workers  included 
in  the  bureau  study  were  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  years,  inclusive,  and  the  average 
age  was  11  years. 

They  thinned  out  the  small  beets  in  the  spring,  hoed,  pulled  up  the  beets  when  grown, 
and  "topped"  or  cut  off  the  beet  tops. 

"Pulling"  requires  considerable  phj^sical  effort,  for  the  matured  beets  weigh  from 
2  to  8  or  9  pounds. 

In  "topping"  a  certain  amount  of  danger  is  involved,  especially  for  the  younger 
diildren,  as  the  work  is  done  with  a  long,  aharplknife  hooked  at  the  end.  Cuts  on  the 
legs  or  knees  are  not  infrequent,  and  occasionally  a  child  cuts  off  a  finger. 

In  spite  of  the  work  being  hard  and  hazardous  in  this  exempted  industry, 
the  hours  which  the  children  are  compelled  to  work  are  much  longer  than  the 
recognized  standard  workday  even  for  adults.  The  Federal  child  labor  pro- 
vision practically  prohibits  the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  and  limits  the  workday  to  eight  hours  for  those  between 
14  and  16.  Eight  hotu's  is  the  standard  workday  for  women  workers  through- 
out the  United  States.  Eight  hoiu"s  is  also  the  standard  workday  for  men 
in  those  trades  where  organized  labor  has  a  voice  in  determining  labor  condi- 
tions. But  as  to  the  children  in  the  sugar  beet  fields,  they  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  dght-hotu*  day: 

Phsrsically,  however,  the  most  harmful  feature  of  the  work  probably  lies  in  the  long 

hours. 

From  64  to  85  per  cent  of  the  children  (the  proportion  varying  with  the  different 

processes)  worked  9  hours  or  more  per  day,  the  working  time  running  sometimes  to  13 

and  14  hours,  exchtsive  of  mealtimes.    The  average  workday,  however,  was  between 

9  and  10  hours. 

And  what  are  the  physical  effects  of  this  sugar  beet  work — ^hard  and 
hazardous — and  the  long  hours  upon  the  bodies  cA  these  unprotected  child 
workers?  The  structtu-e  of  a  child  is  a  delicate  mechanism.  The  child  may  be 
dwarfed  and  stunted  physically  by  both  overwork  and  work  that  its  tender 
body  is  tmable  to  perform  without  injury.  The  child's  life  is  before  it.  Either 
as  an  industrial  citizen  or  a  political  citizen  the  child's  adult  life  will  be  handi- 
capped if  it  is  ph)rsically  stunted  in  its  early  and  growing  years.  In  view  of  this 
recognized  fact,  here  is  the  crime  against  our  child  life  which  we  are  permitting 
the  sugar  beet  companies  and  the  sugar  beet  growers  to  perpetrate  in  Colo- 
rado and  Michigan,  and  probably  in  every  other  section  where  the  manu- 
facttu-e  of  beet  sugar  is  established: 

The  continued  stooping  in  kneeling  or  crouching  positions  when  "thinning"  and  the 

lifting  and  handling  of  heavy  weights  in  "pulling"  and  "topping"  affects,  it  is  believed, 

the  posture  and  outline  of  the  growing  child's  body. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  more  than  1,000  beet-working  children  who,  in  connection 
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with  this  study,  were  examined  by  the  hsrgicne  division  of  the  bureau,  had  postural  de- 
formities and  malpositions,  apparently  due  to  strain,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  that 
division. 

Extended  comment  on  this  finding  as  to  the  deplorable  physical  effects 
on  the  sugar  beet  child  workers  is  unnecessary.  Physical  well-being  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance.  A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  life  and 
health  make  it  possible.  It  can  only  become  a  reality  from  the  application 
of  that  knowledge.  And  children  are  deprived  of  all  opportunity  for  normal 
physical  growth  and  development  when  the  nation  permits  their  employers 
to  impose  upon  them  a  kind  of  work  and  a  workday  so  incompatible  with 
recognized  standards  of  physical  well-being  that  * 'postural  deformities  and 
malpositions  result." 

The  character  of  the  tasks  the  child  sugar  beet  workers  are  compelled  to 
do,  the  shameless  length  of  the  working  day,  the  hazards  of  the  work,  and  its 
ascertained  deplorable  effects  upon  the  physical  bodies  of  the  children — ^these 
things  alone  make  the  aboHtion  of  child  labor  in  the  sugar  beet  industry 
imperative. 

But  what  of  the  schooUng  facilities  which  the  sugar  beet  children  enjoy? 
In  every  child  there  is  an  infinite  mental  potentiality.  Given  an  opportunity 
no  one  can  tell  to  what  heights  its  mental  development  may  ascend.  But  this 
mental  development  depends  upon  the  child's  opportunity. 

We  assert  that  our  public  school  system  is  the  most  fundamental  of  our 
free  American  institutions.  Statesmen  often  declare  that  the  United  States 
gave  the  free  public  school  system  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Before  we 
boast  too  much  about  our  free  public  school  contribution  to  the  world  we  would 
better  be  sure  that  our  own  children  enjoy  its  advantages.  If  there  is  one 
social  heritage  that  morally  belongs  to  every  child  in  the  United  States  it  is 
the  right  to  a  free  public  school  education.  Deprived  of  this  right,  we  can 
not  expect  the  child  as  an  adult  intelligently  to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
the  important  questions  which  our  form  of  representative  government  imposes 
as  a  duty  upon  every  citizen. 

The  indictment  which  the  Children's  Bureau  makes  against  the  dwarfed 
education  which  the  sugar  beet  industry  imposes  upon  the  child  sugar  beet 
workers  is  an  indictment  of  the  nation  itself  for  permitting  industrial  profits 
to  blight  the  lives  of  the  child  workers  and  deprive  them  of  their  common 
heritage.  The  bureau's  finding  in  this  respect  is  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  sugar  beet  child  workers  that  it  is  printed,  as  here 
given: 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  beet  work  on  children  is  its  interference  with 
their  education. 

Comparison  of  the  children  so  emplosred  with  children  who  were  not  engaged  in 
beet  work  based  upon  school  records  in  1920  showed  that  the  percentage  of  retarded 
children  was  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  among  the  employed  than  among  the  non-employed 
children. 

Among  the  children  employed  in  beet  work  the  lowest  percentage  of  retardation 
was  found  among  the  children  of  resident  owners  and  the  highest  among  the  children  of 
the  transient  laborers. 

The  high  proportion  of  retarded  children  among  the  beet  workers  is  due  to  the 
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proloiised  absence  of  the  beet-workiiig  children  during  the  spring  and  fall  beet  seasons. 
In  transient  laborers'  families  children  are  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  for  the 
exodus  to  the  beet  fields  in  March,  April,  or  May,  not  to  return  until  November  or 
December,  and  sometimes  even  January. 

The  resident  children  lose  less  time,  but  school  records  in  1920  showed  that  they  were 
absent  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  school  days  up  to  November  15,  while  children  who 
did  not  work  in  the  beet  fields  were  absent  only  5  to  14  per  cent  of  this  period. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  a  stmuner  session  for  beet  workers — ^whileit  has  improved 
the  attendance — ^has  not  jret  succeeded  in  enabling  the  children  to  make  the  same  progress 
that  can  be  made  in  the  ordinary  uninterrupted  term. 

For  children  in  laborers'  families  who  continuously  work  in  the  beet  fields  3rear  after 
3rear  there  is  little  diance  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  education  which  a  normal  child 
should  acquire  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  or  16. 

The  Children's  Bureau  indictment  of  child  labor  exploitation  in  the 
sugar  beet  industry  is  complete. 

In  the  face  of  it  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  action  of  the  nation  should  be. 

Our  progress  as  a  people  is  determined  by  the  ph)rsical  and  mental 
development  of  the  children  of  today,  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow. 

Child  labor  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  results  in  arrested  development  and 
malformation  of  the  children's  bodies.  It  imposes  a  limited  mental  life.  It  means 
a  restricted  power  to  live  and  enjoy  living. 

The  nation  should  no  longer  permit  the  cruelty,  ignorance,  carelessness 
or  cupidity  of  those  who  base  the  sugar  beet  industry  on  child  labor. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  undertook  to  abolish  child  labor  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  by  taxing  factory  products  produced  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

Congress  should  now  undertake  to  abolish  child  labor  in  the  sugar  beet 
industry  by  imposing  the  same  tax  upon  sugar  beets  raised  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  protected  children  between  14 
and  16  years  in  the  factories  and  workshops  against  inordinately  long  work- 
days by  taxing  the  products  that  are  made  whoUy  or  in  part  by  children  work- 
ing longer  than  eight  hours  per  day  or  six  days  per  week. 

Congress  should  impose  an  equally  heavy  tax  on  sugar  beets  produced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  children  between  14  and  16  years  who  work  longer 
than  eight  hours  per  day. 

Tax  child  labor  completely  out  of  the  sugar  beet  industry. 

This  is  the  duty  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  demand  of  the  nation. 


There  has  grown  up  of  late  a  school  of  erratic  thought  adhered  to  by  a  small 
minority  that  likens  industrial  disputes  to  international 
uistwd'ot'toe^"  warfare.  The  usual  argument  may  be  summed  up  about 
Qi^y^^  as  follows:    ''Industrial  warfare,  like  international  war- 

fare, is  wasteful.  We  are  trying  to  stop  international 
wars.  It  is  equally  important  to  stop  industrial  war."  It  is  proposed  there- 
fore, to  make  strikes  unlawful  and  to  set  up  so-called  industrial  cotuts,  or 
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what  President  Harding  has  in  mind — ^more  fully  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine — ^when  he  calls  for  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  tribunals. 

Industrial  disputes,  they  say,  may  be  likened  to  international  warfare 
because  a  great  many  persons  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  varieties  of  either  and  because  they  refuse  to  be  bothered  with  the  think- 
ing and  analysis  necessary  to  such  an  understanding. 

Wars  are  of  many  kinds;  so  are  industrial  disputes.  Himianity  may  well 
frown,  as  it  does,  upon  wars  for  predatory  purposes,  upon  wars  of  aggression, 
for  gain.  Sane  men  and  women  never  have  frowned  upon  wars  for  liberty, 
either  for  the  defense  of  liberty  or  for  the  securing  of  liberty. 

Internationally  we  know  that  we  can  not  abolish  wars  by  making  them 
illegal — ^but  only  by  removing  the  causes  of  wars. 

The  great,  paramount  reason  why  it  may  now  be  possible  to  put  an.  end 
to  international  wars  is  that  the  last  great  autocratic  militarist  power  has 
been  broken  and  it  is  now  possible  to  develop  nationally  and  internationally 
through  democratic  processes. 

There  is  apparent  no  further  necessity  of  war  for  Uberty.  The  ways  of 
democracy  and  the  institutions  of  democracy  have  finally  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy everywhere.  We  have  evolved  mutually  accepted  principles  of  political 
justice  and  freedom.  The  principles  of  democratic  institutions  are  generally 
accepted.  Our  problem  now  is  to  apply  these  principles  to  specific  conditions. 

If,  however,  political  liberty  should  ever  again  be  so  restrained  or  crushed 
that  it  could  not  be  restored  except  by  a  resort  to  force,  force  undoubtedly 
would  be  used  and  justifiably  used. 

The  elimination  of  international  warfare  is  now  a  possibility  only  because 
the  institutions  of  political  freedom  seem  to  be  so  firmly  entrenched  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves  against  aggression  or  destruction  without  a  resort 
to  war. 

However  strong  may  have  been  the  desire  for  international  peace  prior 
to  1914,  international  peace  was  not  possible  because  there  existed  an  auto- 
cratic force  of  aggression  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  resisted  except  by  arms. 
The  World  War  itself  was  the  conclusive  proof. 

On  the  industrial  field  a  conflict  is  being  waged.  Modern  mechanical 
industry  grew  up  on  a  foundation  of  employer-and-employe  relations  rooted 
in  feudalism.  The  whole  concept  in  feudalism  was  the  superiority  of  master 
over  servant  and  his  complete  right  to  dominate  servant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  mind  of  the  master  the  servant  then  was  about  what  tools  are  today 
— something  to  be  used  in  whatever  manner  the  master  considered  most 
advantageous  to  himself  without  any  regard  to  what  might  be  the  rights  or 
the  sensibilities  of  the  servant. 

Modem  factory  production  with  its  grouping  together  of  large  masses 
of  people  and  with  its  wonderful  producing  capacity  has  resulted  in  change 
more  rapid  than  in  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is  ample 
scientific  reason  for  this.  Each  succeeding  period  of  transition  in  htmian  rela- 
tions has  been  achieved  with  greater  rapidity. 

In  the  beginning,  knowledge  was  gained  slowly  and  painfully.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  received  but  a  small  heritage  of  knowledge  and  experience 
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from  their  predecessors  and,  having  but  a  small  fund  upon  which  to  work, 
could  make  but  small  advance. 

Through  all  of  the  ages  up  to  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electrical 
power,  with  ample  illumination  brought  by  the  discov'^ety  of  gas  and  electric 
light,  hiunanity  made  comparatively  trifling  progress  industrially.  It  is  true 
that  the  handicrafts  had  been  developed  to  a  marvelous  point  of  perfection  in 
certain  directions,  notably  in  the  fine  arts.  But  in  those  things  having  to  do 
with  human  sustenance,  the  creation  of  comfort  and  ease  in  living,  humanity 
had  come  but  a  short  distance  in  point  of  progress  through  all  of  the  ages  up 
to  the  era  of  machine  production. 

The  introduction  of  power  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  machinery 
added  tremendously  to  the  store  of  htmian  knowledge  and  experience.  Since 
that  time  the  increase  of  knowlefdge  and  experience  with  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration has  been  almost  miraculous.  Humanity  today  has  at  its  command 
all  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  every  preceding  genera- 
tion. 

Human  progress  in  the  future  will  be  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  past. 
Each  generation  having  a  tremendously  broadened  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  has  the  power  to  make  ccurespondingly  greater  progress. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  authority  that  the  ratio  of  progress  directed 
by  organized  experience  is  in  geometric  progression.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  meastu^  of  progress  we  are  certain  that  it  is  tremendous  and  that  it 
constantly  is  accelerated  with  each  succeeding  generation. 

The  sum  total  of  economic  power  has  within  the  past  few  generations 
increased  imtil  it  is  today  practically  beyon4  calculation.  Those  who  con- 
trol the  economic  power  may  control  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  day 
when  political  power  or  military  power  could  dominate  has  passed.  Military 
power  and  political  power  now  both  rest  on  economic  power. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  employers  to  secure  and  retain  the  control  of 
economic  power.  Mastery  of  this  power  today  is  a  much  different  thing 
than  was  mastery  of  economic  power  a  century  or  a  century  and  half  ago  or 
even  a  half-century  ago. 

When  employers  by  virtue  of  mastery  over  economic  power,  which 
means  mastery  over  materials  and  machines,  attempt  to  work  their  will 
with  the  workers  the  workers  are  compelled  to  resist  and  frequently  are 
compelled  in  this  resistance  to  use  their  strongest  weapon,  which  is  the 
withholding  of  their  labor  power.  So  long  as  employers  or  governments 
seek  to  deal  with  industrial  questions  in  an  arbitrary  manner  there  must 
be  a  resort  to  the  use  of  this  final  weapon  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Injustice 
is  the  issue,  not  the  strike. 

The  only  road  to  peace  in  industry  is  that  which  leads  to  peace  by  way 
of  mutual  agreement.  Industrial  peace  follows  only  when  principles  of  indus- 
trial'justice  are  established.  Such  principles  must  have  the  sanction  of  those 
concerned.  True  analogy  between  securing  international  peace  and  sectiring 
industrial  peace  occurs  only  when  peace  is  sought  in  both  instances  by  con- 
sultation, negotiation  and  mutual  agreement.    Unless  employers  have  the 
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vision  and  the  wisdom  to  seek  a  solution  of  industrial  problems  through 
negotiation  and  mutual  agreement  industrial  conflicts  are  botmd  to  become 
more  and  more  desperate,  more  and  more  involved  and  more  and  more  sweep- 
ing in  size  and  in  the  numbers  of  persons  involved,  because  of  the  natural  , 
industrial  tendency  toward  combination  and  concentration. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  to  end  wars  between  nations.  No  group  of  people 
has  been  more  eager  to  bring  about  the  consummation  of  this  desire  than 
the  working  people.  But  devout  as  has  been  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
working  people  they  have  never  sought  to  erect  such  barriers  as  would  prevent 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  tyrants  and  the  safeguarding  of  human  liberties. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  world  of  industry.  The  workers  are 
much  more  ardent  in  their  desire  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  industrial 
disputes  than  are  the  employers.  But  no  intelligent  worker  would  for  a 
moment  tolerate  the  erection  of  any  barrier  which  would  make  impossible 
an  industrial  struggle  for  the  securing  of  rights,  for  the  maintaining  of  rights 
already  secured  or  for  the  improvement  of  standards  of  living  necessary  to 
the  progressive  development  of  the  race. 

Industrial  disputes  generally  mean  to  emplo3^ers  only  a  temporary 
curtailment  or  suspension  of  profits.  The  workers  in  resorting  to  a  cessation 
of  work  in  an  industrial  dispute  voluntarily  suspend  their  wages,  which 
constitute  their  entire  income,  for  the  sake  of  a  principle.  It  is  the  workers 
who  bear  the  burden  of  industrial  disputes.  But,  great  and  pressing  as  this 
burden  has  always  been,  the  workers  have  assumed  it  willingly  and  have 
carried  it  patiently  and  heroically  in  order  that  there  might  be  throughout  all 
industry  a  constant  growth  of  democratic  practices,  a  constant  improvement 
in  the  standards  of  living,  a  constant  broadening  of  opporttmities  for  educa- 
tion and  a  constant  general  improvement  in  all  of  those  things  which  make  for  a 
better,  more  intelligent,  more  capable,  more  self-respecting  and  self-reliant 
citizenship. 

Only  a  few  employers  will  admit  it  but  the  present  high  standards 
of  American  citizenship  generally  are  the  result  of  protest  after  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  working  people  who  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions  offered 
by  emplo)rers  whose  first  object  was  profit. 

Those  who  seek  to  compare  the  problem  of  eliminating  industrial  dis- 
putes with  the  problem  of  eliminating  international  warfare  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  some  panacea  may  be  found,  some  formula  devised,  which  will  make 
strikes  impossible.  The  imderlying  thought  with  them  is  not  to  make  indus- 
trial disputes  unnecessary  but  to  make  them  impossible;  and  to  make  them 
impossible  by  threat  of  force  to  be  applied  through  some  governmental 
agency. 

If  those  who  make  such  proposals  would  but  read  history  they  would 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  humanity  seldom  abides  by  antagonistic, 
autocratic  or  oppressive  decrees,  seldom  submits  to  injustice  imposed  by  force; 
and  when  it  does  submit,  does  so  only  until  it  finds  the  proper  opportimity 
for  retaliation  and  relief. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  either  intentationally  or  industrially 
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unless  that  peace  is  based  upon  justice  and  luJess  there  are  constant  opportu- 
nities for  adjustment  and  change. 

The  great  hope  for  international  peace  lies  in  the  coming  together  of 
nations  in  voluntary  association  and  in  agreement  to  adjudicate  points  whidh 
may  be  in  dispute.  The  success  of  any  international  project  for  peace  must 
rest  upon  its  voluntary  character  and  if  that  is  lacking  the  first  cross-current 
will  destroy  the  structure. 

The  bnly  time  when  there  is  conflict  in  industry  is  when  the  machinery 
of  peaceful  negotiation  goes  to  pieces. 

The  only  stu-e  road  to  the  peaceful,  constructive  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  relation  of  workers  and  emplo)rers  in  industry  is  that 
which  is  marked  by  conference,  negotiation  and  agreement  on  a  basis  that  is 
CO jipletely  voluntary.  There  is  no  other  way.  Any  proposal  or  project  which 
has  even  the  suggestion  of  compulsion  or  coercion  is  in  advance  doomed  to 
ail  and  it  should  fail. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  emplo)rers  or  gov- 
ernments to  compel  workers  to  submit  to  conditions  in  the  making  of  which 
they  have  had  no  voice  must  prove  futile.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  tem- 
fporary  submissions  but  only  the  superficial  wiU  be  deceived  by  these.  There 
wiU  be  no  permanent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  working  people  in  any 
injustice  imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

There  is  no  justification  either  in  theory  or  practice  for  any  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  industry  by  any  method  which  does  not  contemplate  the 
meeting  of  employers  and  workers  (not  the  fiction  of  an  emplo)rer-dominated 
"company  union")  in  conference  and  negotiation  for  the  reaching  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  for  the  constant  readjustment  of  these  agreements  in 
order  that  there  may  be  constant  improvement  in  industry  and  a  constantly 
growing  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  humanity. 


The  past  month  has  been  particularly  fruitful  in  curious  expressions  in  the 
American  newspaper  world.  There  has  been  something  of 

PRESS  PUZZLES  ^  ^  '^       j.^.  -  -       -.  j..      •   i 

PUNCTURED  ^  topsy-turvy  condition  m  some  of  our  leading  editorial 

rooms.  Out  of  this  let  us  extract  such  information  and 
amusement  as  the  situation  affords.  One  of  the  most  curious  exhibits  of  all 
is  found  in  the  Hearst  publications.  The  specific  quotation  here  used  is 
from  the  Hearst  Washington  Times,  of  December  12: 

Speaking  of  Mexico,  one  wonders  why  it  is  thought  necessary  to  make  displays  under 
big  headlines  of  a  kidnapping  case,  in  which  the  kidnappers  demand  a  ransom  for  their 
prisoners  while  a  precisely  similar  case  in  New  York  or  some  other  state  is  merely  given  a 
dozen  lines  or  so. 

Why  the  exploits  of  Mexican  bandits  should  prove  that  Mexico  is  an  unsafe  and  un- 
civilized country,  while  the  exploits  of  American  bandits  are  looked  upon  as  mere  incidents 
of  crime  in  an  otherwise  safe  and  civilized  cotmtry  is  a  thing  hard  to  understand* 

Those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  toward  Mexico  during  the  last  ten  years  will  not  miscon- 
strue the  point.  If  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  what  the  Washington  Times 
now  holds  to  be  ridictdous  and  unjustifiable  it  is  the  Hearst  chain  of  news- 
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papers.  It  has  taken  Mr.  Hearst  a  great  many  years  to  realize  the  proper 
news  value  of  cheap  and  petty  outlawry  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

Only  a  short  while  ago  the  Hearst  newspapers  published  editorials 
demanding  that  the  United  States  send  its  troops  into  Mexico  and  conquer 
and  annex  that  coimtry.  The  Hearst  papers  published  a  picture  of  the 
American  flag  and  insisted  that  the  United  States  plant  that  flag  in  Mexico 
and  never  take  it  down. 

The  Hearst  papers  then  and  now  have  had  the  one  purpose — iOt  further- 
ing of  the  Hearst  financial  property  interest  in  Mexico.  When  the  bellicose 
declaration  was  made  Hearst  believed  that  he  could  egg  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  conquer  the  cotmtry  and  annex 
it  to  the  United  States  with  the  result  that  the  Hearst  interests  in  Mexico 
would  be  enhanced  and  guaranteed.  Now  that  he  has  learned  that  the  people 
will  have  none  of  his  proposals  of  conquest,  he  demands  the  recognition  of  the 
government  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 

The  worst  feature  about  this  is  not  the  mere  change  of  front,  but  that 
it  injures  the  cause  of  Mexico  in  its  right  to  be  recognized,  by  having  Hearst 

advocate  that  recognition. 

«     «     ♦ 

The  St.  Louis  Times  finds  it  convenient  to  editorialize  on  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  of  New  York  City  and  the 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

That  correspondence  consisted  of  two  brief  letters  which  were  as  follows: 

Tbz  Church  of  thb  Ascsnsion, 
Mr.  Samubl  Gompbrs,  November  23,  1921. 

1416  Broadway,  New  York. 
My  Dbar  Mr.  GompBrs:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  address  the  Public  Forum 
(Inc.),  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  some  Sunday  evening — ^January  22  or  January  29, 
at  8  o'clock  for  instance? 

I  see  that  you  are  to  speak  at  Unity  Forum,  Montdair;  on  December  4,  and  that 
")ject  is  to  be  ''Labor's  Struggle  and  Aspiration." 
It  would  be  a  highly  acceptable  subject  to  us. 
ou  can  come,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  your  terms  are? 

Sincerely  ytmrs, 

(Signed)  Pbrcy  S.  Grant. 

RCY  S.  Grant,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  26,  1921, 

lie  Church  of  the  Ascension, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
AR  Sir:  Reflecting  upon  your  invitation  of  November  23d  to  deliver  an  address 
le  auspices  of  the  Public  Forum  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  there  comes  back 
he  consistent  course  which  yt>u  have  pursued  through  ytmr  Forum,  a  course 
istic  to  the  bona  fide  labor  movement  of  our  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  depar- 
n  that  course  by  an  address  from  me  would  be  a  waste  of  your  time  and  the  time 
s  who  may  attend,  including  the  undersigned.  The  old  couplet  applies  to  you 
tr  Forum,  "convince  a  man  against  his  will,  he  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
id  so  I  am  compelled  to  decline  your  invitation.  I  have  other  and  more  important 
0  perform.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Samusl  Gomtbrs, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

ere  should  be  no  reason  to  misconstrue  the  reasons  which  actuate  the 
--i.  ^r  *i^^  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  declining  the  invitation 
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from  Doctor  Grant.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  simple  language.  The  St.  Louis 
TimeSf  chiding  rather  good-naturedly,  thinks  that  Mr.  Gompers'  action 
showed  him  to  be  "pretty  short-sighted  in  some  matters."  It  shows  its  failing 
to  understand  the  point  which  Mr.  Gompers  made,  however,  by  saying 
that  "he  should  have  jtunped  at  the  chance  to  plead  Labor's  best  interests 
before  an  luiinformed  audience,  no  matter  how  tmfriendly." 

The  whole  point  made  by  the  President  of  the  American  Federation 

of  Labor  in  declining  the  invitation  was  that  the  management  of  the  Forum 

had  been  hostile  to  Labor.   The  audience  which  might  be  found  attending 

meetings  of  the  Forum  was  not  involved  in  any  way.    Representatives  of 

the  Labor  Movement  do  not  hesitate  to  go  before  hostile  audiences  and  the 

fact  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  progress  made  by  American  Labor  has  been 

made  by  overcoming  hostility  through  a  persistent  presentation  of  Labor's 

case  in  the  face  of  hostility. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Commenting  on  President  Harding's  proposal  for  some  sort  of  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  courts  to  adjudicate  industrial  disputes  the  New  York  Times 
says  editorially,  "It  is  Mr.  Gompers  who  is  the  'reactionary*  when  he  insists 
upon  the  right  to  'bargain  collectively*  with  the  threat  of  a  strike  always 
in  the  backgrotmd.  To  laud  such  procedure  as  the  method  of  'voluntary 
agreement'  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience  and  common  sense." 

The  mistaken  thinking  of  the  Times  is  almost  too  obvious  for  comment. 
Workers  and  employers  at  a  conference  table  are  there  by  voluntary  agreement 
or  they  are  not  there  at  all.  They  proceed  to  negotiate  voluntarily  and  if 
they  reach  an  agreement  that  agreement  is  reached  by  the  free  will  of  both 
parties.  If  this  is  not  voluntary  procedure  then  no  such  thing  exists.  When 
agreement  is  impossible  then  the  workers  either  withhold  their  services  or  the 
employers  dose  their  doors.  At  no  stage  does  either  side  agree  until  it  is  con- 
vinced that  it  should  agree.  Whether  there  is  cessation  of  labor  or  not  the 
most  that  either  party  to  the  controversy  can  do  is  to  say  "I  agree"  or  "I  do 
not  agree"  and  there  is  no  compulsion  except  as  one  party  may  by  withhold- 
ing agreement  create  in  the  mind  of  the  other  party  a  heightened  desire  for 
compromise  and  agreement  in  order  that  that  party  may  avail  itself  of  what 
the  other  has  to  oflfer  in  return. 

When  the  government  steps  in  and  creates  an  agency  which  la3rs  down 
conditions  and  attempts  to  compel  acceptance  by  court  procedtu^  and  all  that 
court  procedure  involves — which  in  the  last  analysis  means  the  physical 
force  of  the  army  if  need  be — ^real  compulsion  enters  into  the  equation.  This 
the  New  York  Times  ought  to  understand  and  probably  does  understand. 
To  expect,  however,  that  conservatism  and  "respectabiUty*'  will  admit  and 
state  all  that  it  understands  is  probably  to  expect  too  much. 

♦     «     « 

One  of  the  most  interesting  curiosities  in  the  jotunalistic  world  during 
the  month  has  centered  arotmd  the  international  conference  on  limitation 
of  armament.  The  New  York  World,  in  association  with  other  newspapers, 
brought  Mr.  H.  G*  Wells,  historian  of  the  universe,  to  Washington  to  write 
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what  he  thought  about  the  conference,  about  the  Fiji  Islanders,  about  the 
theory  of  relativity  and  about  practically  everything  else  under  the  sun,  not 
excluding  a  word  now  and  then  about  soviet  Russia  and  the  ultimate  futtu-e 
of  the  race.  Mr.  Wells,  being  who  he  is,  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to 
write  what  any  other  writer  would  write  or  to  express  a  thought  that  any 
other  writer  might  conceivably  be  expected  to  express.  It  was  nattu-al  to 
expect  that  on  some  points  he  would  constitute  the  opposition  to  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  world.  He  has  not  disappointed  his  friends  or  his  critics.  He 
has  done  what  he  could  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  France  and 
Germany,  to  create  a  suspicion  of  France  on  the  part  of  Americans  and  to 
let  it  be  known  that  in  general  it  is  tmsafe  for  anyone  to  trust  anyone  else 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Outside  of  that  he  has  been,  it  is  safe  to  say,  an  angel 
of  peace  and  a  apostle  of  amity. 

The  Hearst  Washington  Times  agrees  absolutely  with  Mr.  Wells,  but 
aside  from  the  Hearst  interests  and  the  parlor  Bolsheviks  Mr.  Wells  has  been 
having  a  rather  lonesome  time  of  it. 


WAGES 


Determination  of  wages  is  of  tremendous  social  importance  because  of 
its  effect  upoa  the  lives  of  wage  earners,  those  dependent  upon  them  and 
the  whole  social  structure.  It  is  of  economic  importance  because  wage 
determination  reflects  the  whole  government  of  productive  industry.  It  is 
of  human  importance  because  wages  express  a  valuation  of  htmian  creative 
power.  The  desire  to  create  is  the  highest  human  instinct.  The  determina- 
tion of  wages  and  the  organization  of  industry  may  check,  repress  or  release 
this  creative  ability  and  determine  the  progress  of  society. 

The  early  method  of  compensation  was  the  granting  of  mere  subsistence 
under  a  system  of  slavery.  Out  of  this  system  changes  were  evolved  which 
developed  freedom  of  contract  and  the  wage  system.  In  its  original  con- 
ception, the  wage  system  proceeded  upon  a  basis  of  individual  bargaining 
which  paralleling  industrial  concentration  developed  into  collective  action 
for  collective  bargaining. 

The  most  important  change  now  taking  place  in  industry  is  toward 
intelligent  organization  based  upon  and  developed  by  research  and  recorded 
experiences.  Industries  with  varying  degrees  of  understanding  have  grasped 
the  value  of  science  as  an  ally.  As  was  natural,  research  was  first  utilized 
for  the  obviously  technical  phases  of  production.  As  industries  passed  the 
period  of  infancy,  accumulated  experience  and  records  indicated  the  existence 
of  fundamental  principles  underlying  every  phase  of  productive  organization. 

The  interests  of  labor  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  developing  theory 
of  business  organization.  Consideration  of  labor  costs  and  production  costs 
now  enter  into  wage  negotiations.  Expediency  is  responsible  for  wage 
theories  that  do  not  square  with  fundamentals.  No  one  has  presented  a 
well-considered  wage  theory  that  grew  out  of  anal3rsis  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion. As  a  result,  contradictory  wage  theories  are  in  use  where  all  interests 
can  be  best  served  by  unified  thinking.  This  situation  has  been  made  acute 
by  insistence  upon  a  cost  of  living  basis  for  wage  determination  by  some. 
Tliere  is  need  for  an  assay  of  existing  theory  and  a  restatement  of  funda- 
mentals. 
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Justice  Brandeis'  Dissent 

In  the  leading  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  by  William  Truax,  a 
restaurant  proprietor  of  Bisbee,  and  which  is  discussed  editorially  in  this  issue  of  the  American 
Fedbrationist,  Justice  Brandeis  said: 


Practically  every  change  in  the  law  governing 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employe  must  abridge 
in  some  respect,  the  liberty  or  property  of  one  of  the 
parties — if  liberty  and  property  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  law  theretofore  prevailing.  If  such 
changes  are  made  by  acts  of  the  legislature  we  call 
the  modification  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
And,  although  the  change  may  involve  interfer- 
ence with  existing  liberty  or  property  of  individ- 
uals, the  statute  will  not  be  declared  a  violation  of 
the  due  process  clause  unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
interference  is  arbitrary  or  that,  considered  as  a 
means,  the  measure  has  no  real  or  substantial  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  a  permissible  end. 

Nor  will  such  changes  in  the  law  governing 
contests  between  employer  and  employe  be  held  to  be 
violative  of  the  equal  protection  clause  merely  be- 
cause the  liberty  or  property  of  individuals  standing 
in  other  telations  to  each  other  (for  instance,  as 
competitors  in  trade  or  as  vender  and  purchaser) 
would  not,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  subject 
to  like  abridgement. 

That  the  relation  of  employes  and  employes 
affords  a  constitutional  basis  for  legislation  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  standing  in  that  relation 
has  been  repeatedly  held  by  this  court.  The  ques- 
tions submitted  are  whether  this  statutory  prohibi- 
tion of  the  remedy  by  injunction  is  in  itself  arbitrary 
and  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  the  emplo3rer 
of  liberty  or  proper^  without  due  process  of  Jaw, 
and  whether  limitation  of  this  prohibition  to  con- 
troversies involving  employment  denies  him  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  having  held 
as  a  rule  of  substantive  law  that  the  boycott, 
as  here  practiced,  was  legal  at  common  law,  and 
that  the  picketing  was  peaceful  and,  hence,  legal 
under  the  statute  (whether  or  not  it  was  legal  at 
common  law),  necessarily  denied  the  injtmction, 
since,  in  its  opinion,  the  defendants  had  committed 
no  legal  wrong  and  were  threatening  none. 


But  even  if  this  court  should  hold  that  an  em- 
ployer has  a  constitutional  right  to  be  free  from 
interference  by  such  a  boycott,  or  that  the  picket- 
ing practiced  was  not  in  fact  peaceful,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Arizona  would  lack  the  power  to 
refuse  to  protect  that  right  by  injunction.  For  it 
is  clear  that  the  refusal  of  an  equitable  remedy  for  a 
tort  is  not  necessarily  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law. 
And  it  seems  to  be  equally  clear  that  such  refusal 
is  not  necessarily  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  when 
applied  to  incidents  of  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employe. 

The  considerations  which  show  that  the  refusal 
is  not  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  show  likewise 
that  such  refusal  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  merdy  because 
some,  or  even  the  same,  property  rights  which  are 
excluded  by  this  statute  from  protection  by  injtmc- 
tion, or  between  persons  standing  in  different 
relations.  The  acknowledged  legislative  discretion 
exercised  in  classification,  so  frequently  applied  in 
defining  rights,  extends  equally  to  the  grant  of  reme- 
dies. It  is  for  the  legislature  to  say — within  the 
broad  limits  of  the  discretion  which  it  possesses — 
whether  or  not  the  remedy  for  a  wrong  shall  be 
both  criminal  and  civil,  and  whether  or  not  it  shall 
be  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 

What  Congress  can  do  in  curtailing  the  equity 
power  of  the  Federal  Courts  State  Legislatures  may 
do  in  curtailing  equity  powers  of  the  state  courts; 
unless  prevented  by  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
In  other  words,  states  are  free  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  they  were  before, 
either  to  expand  or  to  contract  their  equity  jurisdic- 
tion. The  denial  of  the  more  adequate  equitable 
remedy  for  private  wrongs  is  in  essence  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  by  which,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  the 
property  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a 
state,  rights  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the 
indiyidusd  must  be  remolded,  from  time  to  time, 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society. 


Trade  unionism,  like  Time,  knows  neither  beginning  nor  end.    It  is  the  Genesis  and 
Revelations  of  the  human  soul. 


In  the  logical  view,  the  trade  tmion  is  organized  for  peace,  with  the  strike  as  an  ever- 
present  means  of  securing  it  upon  honorable  terms.  In  the  compulsory  arbitrationist's 
view  the  trade  union  is  organized  for  peace,  with  the  dictum  and  authority  of  a  court  to 
maintain  it  upon  any  terms.  The  only  piupose  actually  served  by  such  an  organization 
is  to  insure  at  least  the  appearance  of  common  consent  to  a  judicial  despotism  that  other- 
wise would  be  intolerable. 
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Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


IN  THEIR  efforts  to  Chinaize  the  terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  the  sugar  planters  are 
resorting  to  most  peculiar  arguments. 
They  direct  attention  to  the  labor  conditions 
in  the  Fiji  Islands  as  evidence  that  Chinese 
coolies  should  be  used  to  "Americanize" 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  declares  that 
similar  labor  conditions  exist  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  as  now  confront  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters.  In  order  to  realize  the  depth  to 
which  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  and  their 
publicity  agents  have  sunk  in  their  efforts 
to  re-establish  debt  slavery  it  might  be  well 
to  refer  to  what  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  says  about  the  Fiji  Islands: 

People. — ^The  Fijian  character  was  till  lately  pro- 
verbial for  every  savage  abomination.  Caimibal- 
ism,  if  fenced  round  at  one  time  by  religious  sanc- 
tions, had  degenerated  to  a  morbid  craving  reck- 
lessly indulged  whenever  possible.  Ship wr  eked 
or  helpless  strangers  were  nearly  always  killed 
and  eaten.  Widows  were  strangled  at  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  slaves  killed  at  the  death  of  their 
masters;  victims  were  slain  in  nimibersat  the  build- 
ing of  a  ho'ise  or  of  a  canoe,  or  at  the  visits  of 
embassies  from  other  tribes. 

Years  ago  when  the  sugar  planters  of  the 
Fiji  Islands  desired  low-priced  labor  they 
imported  coolies  from  India  to  work  in  the 
cane  fields.  The  Fijlans  had  rebelled  against 
the  wages  and  worlang  conditions.  There  are 
about  60,000  Indian  coolies  there  now.  But 
they  also  became  dissatisfied  with  their  im- 
bearable  working  conditions  and  low  wages. 
So  they  went  on  strike  and  have  been  out  for 
six  months.  Now  the  Fiji  Planters'  Associa- 
tion whose  members  are  very  angry  at  the 
Indian  coolies  because  they  have  demanded 
sufficient  wages  upon  which  to  li\^,  what  a 
white  man  would  call  a  most  miserable  exist- 
ence, are  advocating  the  Introduction  of 
Chinese  coolies  to  take  their  places.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  coolies  that  the  sugar 
planters  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii  desire 
to  import  to  "Americanize*'  those  islands. 

You  can  very  well  realize  the  kind  of 
Americanization  proposed.  The  Indian 
coolies  were  imported  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
because  the  Fiji  Islanders  refused  to  work 
for  the  miserable  wages  paid.  Then  the 
sugar  planters  imported  the  next  lowest 
grade,  the  Indian  coolies.  Then,  when 
the  latter  became  obstreperous,  they  turned 
their  eyes  toward  China. 


The  Star  Bulletin  In  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  declares  that  "hard  economic  facts 
often  change  social  attitudes."  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  drop  for  the  people  of  Hawaii 
if  they  wish  to  reach  the  level  of  the  Fiji 
Islanders.  Furthermore,  if  Chinese  coolies 
will  "Americanize"  Hawaii  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed the  Fijlans  want  to  be  similarly 
"Americanized,"  although  under  British 
control 

Members  of  the  so-called  emergency 
labor  commission  of  Hawaii  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  coolie  bill  will  become  a  law. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Dillingham,  chairman  of  the 
lobbyists  who  are  seeking  to  Chinaize  Hawaii, 
returned  to  Honolulu  November  21  and 
gave  a  very  elaborate  defense  for  falling 
to  carry  out  the  sugar  planters'  scheme. 
He  said  that  owing  to  the  "enormous  crush 
of  tariff,  revenue  and  peace  legislation, 
coupled  with  the  advent  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  emergency  labor 
resolution  before  either  House  of  Congress 
in  the  special  session."  Mr.  Dillingham,  in  a 
previous  interview  in  the  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin,  had  said : 

Powerful  opposition  that  we  had  to  combat  was 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  from 
every  angle  is  a  most  formidable  foe. 

Representative  John  I.  Nolan  of  Califor- 
nia and  other  members  of  Congress  are 
confident  that  the  coolie  bill  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
of  the  House.  Nevertheless  a  strong  lobby 
from  Hawaii  will  pass  the  winter  and  spring 
in  Washington  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the 
legislation  desired  by  the  sugar  planters. 
Mr.  Dillingham  in  a  speech  in  Honolulu 
December  1,  said  the  coolie  bill  had  a  50-50 
chance. 

Mr.  Dillingham  in  his  interview  in  Hono- 
lulu laid  great  stress  on  the  extensive  work 
of  the  members  of  the  so-called  emergency 
labor  commission  in  getting  "acquainted" 
with  members  of  Congress  and  other  in- 
fluential public  men.  He  declared  it  was 
necessary  to  "enlist  the  Interests  of  influen- 
tial Invldual  members  of  Congress  which 
could  only  be  done  by  personal  contact  and 
friendship."  He  added: 

This  was  one  of  our  first  and  most  important 
undertakings,  making  oursdves  known,  renewing  old 
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acc^uaintances  and  friendships  and  forming  new  ones. 
This  simply  had  to  be  done  before  the  real  issue 
could  be  presented. 

Just  how  these  friendships  were  created  is 
an  interesting  story  which  may  some][^day 
see  the  light  of  publicity. 

Department  of  Labor 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Governmental  Departments,  is  be- 
coming convinced  that  he  can  not  **put  over" 
the  proposition  to  subordinate  or  destroy 
the  Department  of  Labor.  General  Sawyer 
has  also  given  up  the  idea  and  is  now 
urging  a  E)epartment  of  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. He  is  advocating  his  original  proposal 
to  take  from  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
Women's  Bureau,  Cluldren's  [Bureau,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

When  Mr.  Brown  began  his  work  of  at- 
tempting to  scrap  the  E^partment  of  Labor 
he  was  quoted  as  sa)ring  that  "labor  is  split" 
and  that  there  is  "no  better  time  to  put  the 
scheme  over."  According  to  information  ob- 
tained from  members  of  Congress  more  pro- 
tests are  being  sent  to  Mr.  Brown  against 
his  plan  of  re-organizing  the  governmental 
departments  than  against  any  question  that 
has  ever  arisen  in  proposed  legislation. 
These  protests  have  emphatically  demon- 
strated to  Mr.  Brown  that  Labor  is  not 
split  but  is  unanimous  against  the  subordina- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  farmers  are  also  much  exercised 
because  of  the  scheme  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  to  eh'minate  it  entirely. 

Monthly  Labor   Review 

'Every  tSoit  has  been  made  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  legislation  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Repeated  conferences 
have  been  held  with  members  of  the  print- 
ing committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  with  friendly  members  of  Congress, 
who  were  urged  that  the  matter  be  attended 
to  immediately.  At  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference of  trade  imion  representatives  in 
Washington,  December  9,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  request  the  joint  printing 
committee   of  Congress  to  hold  hearings 


on  the  question.  The  committee  was  also 
instructed  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  write  members  of  the  joint  committee 
urging  favorable  action.  While  everybody 
appears  to  be  friendly  to  the  continued 
publication  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
none  but  Labor's  representatives  have  been 
doing  anything  particularly  noticeable  to 
accomplish  that  end.  It  was  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  imder  the  law  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  departments 
have  the  power  to  print  any  publications 
up  to  1,000  copies. 

While  the  law  passed  discontinuing  all 
publications,  including  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  after  December  1,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  sent  the  copy  for  the 
January  edition  to  the  pubUc  printer. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  also  wrote  to  the 
Public  Printer  and  pointed  out  that  cer- 
tain laws  provided  for  the  publication 
notwithstanding  the  law  enacted  for  its  dis- 
continuance. The  Public  Printer  had  not 
decided^what  he  would  do  when  this  was 
written.  He  informed  your  representative 
that  he  was  anxious  to  publish  the  Review 
but  had  not  at  that  time  decided  he  was 
lawfully  empowered  to  do  so. 

Immigration 

The  immigration  law,  pro\ading  that 
the  nimiber  of  aliens  of  any  nationahty  / 
who  may  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  limited  to 
3  per  cent  of  the  number  of  foreign-born 
persons  of  such  nationality  resident  in  this 
coimtry,  will  expire  in  Jime,  1922.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  law's  operation 
195,000  immigrants  were  admitted  to  this 
coimtry.  Before  the  law  became  effective  • 
inmiigrants  were  coming  into  the  coimtry 
at  the  rate  of  600,000  in  the  same  period 
previously. 

Two  bills  are  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  of  the  House. 
H.  R.  8525  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  3  per  cent  law,  and  H.  R.  9458  is  for 
the  suspension  of  immigration  for  3  years. 

Representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  contended 
that  every  worker  who  had  been  admitted 
to  this  country  in  the  present  state  of  un- 
employment and  who  secured  a  job  on  his 
arrival  had  forced  a  man  or  woman  now 
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here  into  idleness.  Therefore,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  representatives  urged  a  total  sus- 
pension of  immigration  for  three  years 
with  the  exception  that  the  dependent 
blood  relatives  of  naturalized  citizens,  or 
aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens  and  are  in  a  position  to 
care  for  such  dependents,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  join  their  natural  protectors.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  this  immigration  should 
be  restricted  to  the  wives  and  minor  children, 
to  the  widowed  mothers  and  dependent 
fathers  of  such  immigrants.  The  reason 
given  for  the  admission  of  these  blood 
relatives  is  that  it  will  be  better  for  them 
to  be  supported  in  this  country  than  to 
have  the  money  sent  to  a  foreign  country 
and  there  expended.  The  arguments  of 
the  representatives  of  Labor  were  well 
received  by  members  of  the  committee. 

Stabbing  Railroad  Unions. 

Representative  Madden  of  Illinois  has 
introduced  a  most  pernicious  bill  (H.  R. 
9287)  amending  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920.  It  provides  that  representation  on 
all  adjustment  boards  shall  not  be  limited 
to  employes  or  organizations  of  employes 
representing  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tive crafts  on  any  one  road  or  group  of 
roads  either  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  or  as  the  result  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the   Railroad   Labor  Board. 

U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  legislative 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  an  amendment  was  made  in  the 
Senate  to  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
which  provided  $100,000  for  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  When  the 
bill  went  to  conference  the  House  conferees 
declared  that  the  amendment  would  have 
to  be  stricken  out  or  they  would  permit  the 
bill  to  die.  Representatives  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  insisted  that  the  Senate  should  stand 
by  its  amendment.  Senator  Curtis,  one 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  in  a  conference 
with  Director  General  of  the  Employment 
Service  Jones,  said  that  the  deficiency  bill 
wc»uld  have  to  be  passed  December  15  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  amend  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  deficiency  bill  carried  a  large 
appropriation    for    hospitals    for    veterans 


and  that  if  a  filibuster  for  the  appropriatioij 
for  the  Employment  Service  was  started 
the  veterans'  bill,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
appropriation  bill,  would  be  in  danger.  He 
urged  the  Director  General  to  abandon  the 
fight,  promising  that  he  would  make  an 
effort  early  in  January  to  have  the  $100,000 
appropriated.  Director  General  Jones  agreed 
to  this  program.  Nevertheless,  Senators 
Robinson,  France  and  Calder  in  speeches  on 
the  floor  declared  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  employment  service  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reclassification 

H.  R.  8928,  providing  for  the  classification 
of  civilian  positions  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  field  services,  passed  the 
House  December  15.  Section  8,  providing 
for  a  Federal  Wage  Commission  to  adjust 
compensation  schedules  for  mechanics  and 
laborers  from  time  to  time,  was  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Reclamation 

That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  reclama- 
tion legislation  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  bills  submitted  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. They  all  provide  for  some  sort  of 
reclamation  but  no  two  are  exactly  alike. 
Each  Senator  and  Representative  believes 
that  his  bill  should  have  precedence  over 
all  others  and  this  has  resulted  in  delaying 
this  most  necessary  legislation.  President 
Gompers  has  written  the  representatives 
that  out  of  the  mass  of  bills  one  should  be 
constructed  that  will  cover  every  section  of 
the  coimtry.  Representatives  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  of  the  House  and 
urged  the  early  enactment  of  a  reclamation 
law  to  reclaim  all  swamp  lands,  cut  over 
timber,  lands  and  arid  and  semi-arid  lands. 
No  special  bill  was  urged  but  it  was  re- 
quested that  out  of  the  many  introduced 
a  composite  bill  should  be  prepared  that 
would  contain  all  the  good  points  of  each 
of  the  bills  presented.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  extensive  reclamation 
of  lands  would  legally  alleviate  the  un- 
employment situation.  The  necessary  pre- 
liminary work  to  make  the  land  suitable 
for  cultivation  would  employ  many  workers. 
Eventually  the  land  woidd  be  cultivated 
or  occupied.  Villages,  towns  and  cities 
would  appear  as  if  by  magic.  The  buildings 
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required  on  newly  opened  farms  and  by  the 
communities  that  would  grow  up  would 
give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Railroads  would  have  to  be  built  and  the 
demand  for  all  products  of  the  farms  and 
manufacturing  industries  would  follow. 

Overturn  Sales  Tax 

Representative  Ryan  of  New  York  on 
December  12th  introduced  H.  R.  9497, 
being  a  turnover  sales  tax  bill  ostensibly 
to  get  the  soldier  vote  by  providing  that 
it  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  bonus  to  the 
service  men.  The  principle  of  the  turnover 
sales  tax  has  been  discredited  as  a  tremen- 
dous burden  upon  the  people,  and  the  de- 
claration that  the  revenue  received  from 
that  tax  should  be  paid  to  the  service  men 
as  a  bonus  is  nothing  more  than  a  pretense 
to  secure  support  for  the  measure  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  seriously  considered. 
We  shall  keep  a  watch  upon  this  measure. 

Aid  for  Famine  Stricken  Russia 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Harding,  a  bill  appropriating  $20,000,- 


000  to  purchase  corn  and  seed  grain  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Russia  was  passed 
by  the  House.  President  Gompers  had 
previously  appeared  before  the  dommittee 
on  Foreipi  Relations  of  the  House  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  He  said  that  the  distressed 
people  of  Russia  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  most  acute  famine  and  that 
Congress  should  come  to  their  aid. 

Compensation  for  Longshoremen 

S.  745,  known  as  the  Johnson  bill,  pro- 
vides that  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  of  the  various  states  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  longshoremen  £gid  other  land  workers 
injured  while  temporarily  emplo)red  on 
v^sels  in  port.  This  bill  is  being  urged  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  legisla- 
tive representatives.  The  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  fighting  the  bill. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 
E.  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wau«acb, 
LegishUioe  Representatives, 
A.F.qfL. 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


Jammry  2,  Chicago,  SI.,  Intemational  Seamen's 
Union  of  America. 

Jamary  16,  Norfctik,  Va.,  National  Organization 
Blasters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America. 

Jan.  16-21,  Washington,  D.  C,  National  Marine 
Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 

March  13-18,  Chicago,  111.,  Order  of  Sleeping 
Car  Conductors. 

May  — ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Intemational  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  &  Refinery  Workers 
of  America. 

May  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,^teel  &  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

May  1,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Pair  Park  Auditorium, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 

May  8,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

May  26-27,  New  York,  National  Print  Cutters 
of  America. 

May  29,  Chicago,  HI.,  Building  Service  Employes' 
Intemational  Union. 

July  1,  Chicago,  lU.,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
Bottie  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Intemational  Broom  & 
Whiskmakers'  Union. 

July  15-16,  New  York  City,  McAlpin  Hotel, 
Q^cecutrre  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 


July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Intemational  Stero- 
typers  &  Electrotypers*  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  Intemational  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 

August  14-20,  Chicago,  HI.,  Intemational  Photo- 
Engravers'  Union  of  N.  A. 

September  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Intemational  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept.  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed- 
eration ql  Federal  Employes. 

Sept.  11,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept.  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Intemational 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Sept.  18, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Intemational  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Sept.  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  Intemational 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

Sept  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 

of  America. 

Sept.  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Qay  Workers 

of  America. 

Oct  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Intemational 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
RiUlroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  Intemational  Union  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America. 
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FkoM  TH8  Atlantic  to  ths  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFnCERS 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W,  0.  Murphy. — ^We  have  37  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  2,600.  Three  deaths  have 
occurred,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $3,000. 
State  of  emplo3nnent  is  not  good.  The  conference 
work  with  representatives  of  Pullman  Company 
has  been  temporarily  held  up  on  account  of  dis^ 
agreement  on  Article  I,  covering  arbitrary  meal  and 
sleep  deductions  recently  put  into  effect  in  viola- 
tion of  Transportation  Act,  1920.  The  company 
is  asking  for  moie  time  to  consider  same. 

Coopers 

F.  if.  Krepps. — We  have  now  82  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  3,000.  Two  deaths 
have  occurred,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $250. 
8ince  July  there  has  been  a  strike  on  docks  of  New 
York  City  affecting  50  union  members.  It  is  still 
pending.  State  of  employment  is  below  normal 
but  is  slightly  improving. 

Print  Cotters 

R.  Heinl.—We  have  5  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  369.  One  death  occtured,  resulting 
in  an  expenditure  of  $200.  State  of  employment  is 
good.  After  having  been  locked  out  10  weeks  all 
members  returned  to  work  with  an  increase  of  5 
cents  per  hour.  Our  contract  expires  July  31,  1922. 
We  have  paid  out  in  benefits  $10,000. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Grubb. — We  have  68  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  22,500.  State  of  employment 
is  poor  and  there  are  many  idle. 

Metal  Engravers 

Geo.  D.  Ness. — ^We  have  5  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  138.  State  of  employment  is 
good  and  is  improving. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  8  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  300.  In  Chicago  a  lockout 
affecting  30  union  members  has  been  pending  for 
12  weeks.    State  of  emplo3rment  is  improving. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 

/.  B.  Bawen. — ^We  have  237  local  unions  with  a 
total  of  8,000  members.  Two  deaths  have  occurred 
for  which  was  expended  $250.  State  of  employment 
b  good. 


Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^We  have  94  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  7,000.  A  new  local  union 
was  formed  at  Pana,  Illinois.  State  of  employment 
is  fair  and  is  improving.  At  present  we  are  asking 
for  no  increase  in  wages  but  merely  request  the 
renewal  of  our  present  union  agreements.  A  co- 
operative union  laundry  is  being  established  in 
Los  Angeles.  An  outlaw  organization  in  New  York 
City  has  asked  for  reinstatement  and  they  have 
been  granted  a  charter  as  local  union  No.  280  of 
the  Laundry  Workers'  International  Union. 

Maehine  Printers  and  Color  Bffizers 

Edwin  Gentgler. — ^We  have  10  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  480.  One  death  has  occurred 
in  our  ranks,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $200. 
There  are  non-union  shop  lockouts  in  the  following 
cities:  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Langhome,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania;  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Hudson  Palls,  Glens  Falls, 
Schuylerville,  Niagara  Falls,  Brooklyn  and  Platts- 
burgh,  New  York.  These  lockouts  affect  about  200 
union  members  for  the  relief  of  which  our  organiza- 
tion has  spent  approximately  $7,500. 

Commercial  Telegraphers 

Frank  B.  Powers. — ^We  have  22  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  3,500.  We  have  100  members 
unemployed.  There  has  been  a  strike  at  the  James 
E.  Bennett  Company  for  three  months  against 
discrimination  shown.  This  has  affected  43  union 
members  and  2  non-unionists.  State  of  employment 
is  fair.  We  are  contemplating  the  organization  of 
the  Associated  Press  telegraphers. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


(74) 


ARIZONA 

Loufell.—Vhii.  J.  Donahue: 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  have  laid  off 
about  200  workers.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry 
here.  We  urge  that  all  our  members  demand  only 
union-4abeled  goods  when  making  ptirchases. 

ARKANSAS 

Jonesboro. — J.  C.  Hilliard: 

In  the  basket  factory  about  250  workers  have 
been  laid  off.  The  Hicks  &  Rogers  stave  mill  has 
started  work  but  with  very  few  men. 

LiUle  Rock.--MsLtt  Lewis: 

Work  in  the  building  trades  has  increasedl50 
per  cent  About  half  of  the  employes  in  all  plants 
have    union    agreements.     The    Joppa    Mattress 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Product! 

Blade  In  America  by  American  Labor 
and  known  all  over  the  world. 


PUladelphia 


Pitttbtn^h 


Bnmiwick 


Factory  has  a  100  per  cent  union.  Workers  are 
requested  to  demand  tmion-labeled  goods  when 
tw^iring  purchases. 

CAUFORNU 

PeUduma.—WtiL  M.  Smith: 

State  of  emplojrment  is  very  good.  Condition 
of  organized  labor  is  very  good  as  compared  with 
condition  of  unorganized  labor. 

5011  Pedro,— J,  B.  Perry: 

There  are  many  idle  men  here.  Two  shipsrards 
have  laid  off  workers.  Our  work  to  promote  the 
use  of  union-made  goods  is  meeting  with  good 
results. 

SUfckten.-^n.  G.  FloreU: 

£mplo3rment  is  fairly  steady.  Condition  of 
organized  labor  is  good.  The  outlook  for  organized 
workers  is  improving.  There  have  been  several 
calls  for  help  from  firms  that  previous  had  not 
recognized  cooks  and  waiters'  union.  Our  mem- 
bership is  on  the  increase. 

COLMtADO 

Denver.—J.  C  Bulger: 

All  building  trades  and  railway  shops  have  laid 
off  workers.  The  nonnmion  shop  movement  has 
been  started  in  Colorado  Springs.  Our  league  has 
a  representative  in  the  field  to  promote  the  demand 
for  union-made  goods.  A  suspender  factory  is 
making  application  for  the  union  label. 

Deftver.—M9Tl  R.  Hoage: 

Several  unions  have  successfully  resisted  further 
cuts  in  wages.  The  emplosrment  situation  has 
improved.  More  building  is  going  on  this  fall  than 
there  has  been  for  several  years.  The  city  has 
started  some  large  improvements  and  a  number  of 
men  have  been  given  employment  A  contractor 
here  was  recently  fined  $100  for  violating  a  city 
ordinance  that  calls  for  $4  a  day  for  laborers.  The 
Mnion  label  league  has  latmched  a  campaign  to 
boost  the  label.  We  have  a  paid  agent  visiting 
unions  and  booming  the  label.  The  union  cigar 
fsurtories  of  Denver  are  all  busy.  Many  miners 
here  are  joining  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Greeiey.—W.  H.  Gardner: 

About  200  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the 
canning  industry.  The  individual  unions  keep  the 
label  committees  on  their  books. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden. — H.  Geis: 

Wilcox  and  White  have  gone  bankrupt  We  are 
pushing  the  use  of  union-lab«led  coUiu^  and  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Label.  The  American 
Legion  now  uses  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Label 
on  their  entertainment  tidcets. 

GEORGU 

Atlanta. — Geo.  Goodwyn: 

Atlanta  is  attracting  attention  by  the  great 
amount  of  building  that  has  been  going  on  during 
the  past  several  months.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  is  the  harmony  existing  between  contractors 
and  employes — ^there  having  basn  practically  no 
labor  trouble  lately.  The  larger  business  of  this 
city  are  gradually  but  surely  increasing  their 
volume  of  trade.   Retail  business  is  also  good. 

Augusta. — C.  McDaniel: 

The  railroads  have  reemployed  a  number  of  men 
previously  laid  off.  The  railroads  have  tmion 
agreements.  The  jitney  operators  have  been 
organized. 

ILLINOIS 

Cairo. — ^James  R.  Barnwell: 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  Company  have  hired  additional 
employes.  A  large  cotton  seed  oil  mill  has  opened 
up.  A  list  is  being  made  of  merchants  who  handle 
union-labeled  goods.  It  is  proposed  that  a  $20,- 
000,000  "Y"  bridge  at  Cairo  should  be  constructed, 
this  bridge  to  span  both  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers. 

Herrin.—V/.  H.  Johnston: 

Some  men  employed  at  street  paving  have  been 
laid  off.  Coal  mines  and  building  are  the  chief 
industries  here.  The  carpenters  are  demanding 
the  union  label  on  all  special  mill  work. 

/o/*tf^.— William  Bell: 

There  have  been  no  improvements.  There  is  a 
general  lack  of  employment  in  all  lines.  All  estab- 
lishments are  doing  very  little.  The  chemical 
company  has  hired  some  additional  help. 

JoHet. — ^John  McCallum: 

The  Conunon  Wealth  Motor  Company  has  signed 
a  union  shop  agreement  Moore's  Stove  Plant  has 
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dosed  down.  The  league  is  pushing  the  use  of 
union-labeled  goods.  The  central  states  cooperative 
movement  is  trying  to  get  stores  started  here. 

Lincoln. — R.  E.  Dickson: 

The  carpenters  have  had  much  work  this  fall. 
In  one  block  alone  there  were  7  new  houses  built, 
furnishing  employment  to  all  building  crafts.  There 
have  been  plans  let  for  the  erection  of  a  few  more 
houses.  A  clothing  company  has  been  negotiating 
for  a  factory  site  here.  The  Carpenters,  after  having 
been  out  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  for  some 
two  years,  have  again  reafiUiated. 

Murphyshoro. — Thomas  Murphy: 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  shops  have  laid 
oflf  about  150  workers.  All  concerns  here  have 
union  agreements  except  the  shoe  factory  and  the 
silica  plant.  We  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

INDUNA 

Elkhart.— O.  J.  Schmalz: 

Many  have  been  laid  ofif  in  the  automobile 
industry.  About  12  union  carpenters  have  been 
hired  for  building  construction.  Carpenters'  Local 
No.  565  has  taken  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages 
in  order  that  the  union  shop  might  be  maintained. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

The  Haynes  and  Apperson  Auto  Factories  have 
laid  ofif  many  employes.  A  standing  committee 
from  the  central  body  is  active. 

F*ifc«»n«.— Geo.  Delanter: 

The  bridge  works  have  laid  ofif  about  75  men. 
Some  coal  mines  have  opened  up.  All  union  mem- 
bers are  demanding  union-labeled  goods. 

IOWA 

OU$mwa. — Philip  E.  Muldoon: 

Workers  are  being  laid  ofif  in  practically  all 
industries.  The  non-union  shop  movement  is 
getting  a  stronghold  here.  The  Women's  Label 
League  of  America  is  working  to  promote  the 
demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  An  injunction 
has  been  issued  against  Meat  Cutters'  Local  No.  236. 

KANSAS 

Emporia.-~R.  N.  Sullivan: 

Nearly  all  crafts  here  are  working.  Unemploy- 
ment exists  in  the  building  trades.  Condition  of 
organized  labor  is  very  much  better  than  that  of 
unorganized.  A  new  local  union  of  retail  clerks 
has  been  organized. 

Leavenworth. — G.  J.  Siegwart: 

The  Great  Western ,  Machine  Shops  have  laid 
ofif  some  workers.  The  central  body  has  sent  out  a 
resolution  requesting  all  locals  to  have  their  mem- 


bers demand  union-labeled  goods  when  making 
purchases.  A  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  has  been  organized. 

KENTUCKY 

Paducak—W.  L.  Pipkins: 

The  railroad  shops  have  laid  o£F  some  workers. 
Several  building  jobs  have  been  just  let  The  rail- 
road shops  here  use  union  members.  A  sewer  bond 
issue  of  $600,000  carried  at  November  election  and 
work  is  to  start  about  the  first  of  the  year,  which 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  for  utilization  of  many 
workers.  A  ladies'  label  league  and  a  ladies'  auxil- 
iary to  the  machinists'  union  have  just  been  organ- 
ized. A  musicians'  tmion  has  been  organized  with 
about  70  members. 

MAINE 

Augusta. — ^H.  B.  Brawn: 

The  saw  mills  have  closed  down  for  the  winter. 
The  paper  makers  and  one  shoe  factory  have  union 
agreements.  Good  work  is  being  performed  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-4abeled  goods. 

Bdngof.— J.  P.  Carr: 

Employes  have  been  laid  ofif  on  the  railroads,  in 
the  paper  and  saw  mills  and  in  the  offices.  All 
cigar  factories  and  two  stove  foundries  have  union 
agreements.  We  are  doing  educational  work  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

Portland.— U.  C.  Donahue: 

The  railway  car  shops  have  hired  many  addi- 
tional employes.  Our  label  committee  is  doing  all 
possible  to  increase  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 
A  number  of  two-family  houses  are  under  con- 
struction at  present  as  well  as  a  number  of  garages. 
Grain  boats  have  started  to  arrive  and  there  is 
some  talk  of  shipping  live  cattle  from  here  this 
winter.  In  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lewiston  and 
Auburn  the  building  industry  is  very  much  im- 
proved. 

Woodland. — ^Prank  D.  Johnson: 

The  paper  mill  has  laid  ofif  about  50  workers. 
The  bag  mill  has  hired  35  additional  emplpjres. 
Good  work  is  being  done  by  all  unions  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Pittsfield. — ^James  J.  Hamilton: 

The  General  Electric  and  other  local  concerns 
have  laid  off  many  workers.  In  the  textile  mills 
and  in  the  writing  paper  industry  many  are  being 
hired. 

MINNESOTA 

Crookston.—J.  C.  Pratt: 

The  retail  clerks  won  a  victory  when  one  firm 
tried  to  break  their  closing  agreement  with  the 
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clerks  and  other  merchants.  Organized  labor 
entered  protests  and  the  firm  withdrew  from  the 
stand  they  had  taken.  The  retail  clerks  are  in- 
creasing their  membership  rapidly  and  expect  to 
effect  a  100  per  cent  organization.  The  state 
highway  commission  is  letting  contracts  for  gravel- 
ing roads  during  the  winter  to  help  unemployment. 
Organized  labor  has  appealed  to  Congress  through 
their  representatives  to  double  the  Federal  Highway 
Appropriation  to  carry  on  this  work.  Condition  of 
organized  labor  is  at  least  50  per  cent  better  than 
unorganized.  Cigarmakers  are  carrying  on  a  label 
campaign  with  good  results.  Labor  gained  two 
aldermen  at  the  last  election.  The  wives  of  the 
union  men  and  other  women  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  have  been 
organized  into  a  federation  of  housewives,  to  pro- 
mote the  demand  for  the  union  label,  working 
card  and  button  and  to  stand  with  labor  in  its 
struggle  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Minneapolis, — Albert  Brown: 

Some  woii^rs  on  the  railroad  have  been  laid  off. 
New  road  work  has  opened  up.  Label  conunittees 
are  doing  all  possible  to  promote  union-label 
demand.  A  union  of  stationary  firemen  and  oilers, 
with  75  members,  was  organized  at  Spokane, 
Washington. 

N.  E.  St.  Chud.-'J,  J.  Robbers: 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  carmen  have  laid 
off  about  50  workers.  The  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  have  hired  a  few  additional  emplojres. 
New  work  has  opened  up  in  the  granite  quarries. 
We  are  making  good  progress  through  label  league 
in  promoting  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Laurel. — O.  C.  Smith: 

We  are  maintaining  our  standard  of  wages. 
Employment  is  steady.  A  new  box  factory  has 
started  up;  our  cotton  mill  is  nmning  two  shifts 
and  some  of  the  saw  mills  have  increased  employ- 
ment With  the  exception  of  the  timber  workers 
And  common  laborers  this  district  is  75  per  cent 
organized. 

MISSOURI 

Springfield,— ■].  R.  MoU: 

We  are  all  booming  the  candidacy  of  R.  T.  Wood 
for  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Constitution 
Revising  Conunission.  R.  T.  Wood  is  President  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

MONTANA 

Missoula. — C.  A.  English: 

The  building  trades  have  laid  off2workers.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Shops  have  tmion  agree- 
ments. A  label  committee  is  working^ivrith  local 
unions. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Franklin.— C.  H.  Bean,  Jr.: 

At  the  election  of  November  22  the  city  of 
Franklin  put  in  Louis  Douphinet,  President  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  Mr.  Douphinet  is  one 
of  the  men  out  on  strike  at  the  paperlmiU. 

LdwHon. — ^A.  M.  Lavigne: 

The  Carter  and  Churchill  Shirt  Shop  started 
last  wedL    We  urge  that  when  our  members  are 


$95  An  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  onmyL  C.  S.  Course 
hasbeenworthfEbtomel  flypoedtioiLiiiy 
iB^OOOayear  income,  my  hcmie,  my  fannly'8 
happiness— I  owe  it  all  to  m^  spare  time 
training  with  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools!" 

Every  ma&hringi  letters  fram  sooM  of  ttie  two 
miUioaX  GL  S.  students  telling  of  promotloiis 
or  increases  in  salary  as  the  rewards  of  spare 
time  study* 

What  are  j;o0  doing  witii  the  hours  after  sap- 
per? Can  you  affdrato  let  them  slip  1^  unim- 
proved when  you  can  easily  make  them  mean  so 
much?  One  hour  a  day  spent  with  tbe  L  C.  8. 
willprepare  you  for  the  portion  you  want  in  the 
work  you  like  best  Yes,itwmi  Putituptoos 
loproveit   Mark  and  mail  this  couponium^/ 

•■—  —  ^  ^  — ^  — ^  TIAII  OUT  Him   ■->•  MM  — •  — •  mmmmmm 

Intbrnational    Corrbspondencb    Schools 
BOX  7902  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Wlthoat  ooit  or  obllcatloo  pleue  «iplalii  bmr  I  ean  qtialiiy  for 
t  hettr*  which  I  htro  markod  aa  Z 
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Contracting  Engineers  U?,L*;S  S  a''^"^''^" 


Cible  Address,  Samtee  New  York 

Cable  Address.  Ptwnee  Havana  _     . 

Western  Union  and  Lleber  Codes  Used 


■*▼•»»  Ofllcot  Z«l«etA  S6  D 


Coaling  Plants 
FREDERICK  SNARE  CORPORATION 

Formmrly  TBI  SHAKE  AND  TKfEST  C6. 
8  "W^st  40tla  Str*«t,  N«w  Tork 


making    purchases    they    demand    union-labeled 
products. 

Manchester, — ^Horace  A.  Riviere: 

The  F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Factory  has  laid  off  many 
worbers.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  has  opened 
up.  The  textile  workers  have  successiFully  defeated 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Suncook  to  introduce  the  54-hour  work  week. 
The  central  labor  union  is  doing  good  work  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-made  products.  A  union 
man  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany. — James  M.  Nolan: 

The  same  wages  as  provided  for  in  the  spring 
agreement  are  being  maintained.  We  are  working 
for  the  printers  and  the  butchers'  agreements  and 
aiding  the  cigar  makers,  tobacco  workers,  barbers 
and  retail  clerks.  Employment  is  not  steady. 
Condition  of  organized  labor  is  very  good  as  comr 
paxed  with  unorganized  labor.  We  held  a  very 
successful  Armistice  Day  mass  meeting.    • 

Binghampton. — Jeremiah  Ryan: 

The  Time  Recorder  Company  at  Endicott  has 
laid  off  some  workers.  The  cigar  factories  have 
lured  additional  helpers.  Some  houses  and  other 
small  jobs  are  under  way  in  the  building  line,  llie 
printers  are  regaining  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Sun  and  non-union  men  are  leaving.  Good  work 
is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made 
products. 

B«)5fa/o.— Eugene  W.  Scott: 

The  Lackawanna  and  Donner  Steel  establish- 
ments have  hired  additional  workers.  New  work 
has  opened  up  in  the  N.  Y.  C.  car  shops  and  a  new 
Statler  hotel  is  being  erected.  Workers  who  are 
unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  organized  labor 
are  forced  to  accept  low  wages  and  longer  working 
hours  than  members  of  organized  labor. 

Jamestown, — ^H.  A.  Hartman: 

The  furniture  factories  showed  an  improvement 
during  the  past  month  and  as  the  workers  are  not 
orgamzed  some  factories  increased  the  hours  from 
8  to  9  without  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
The  textile  works  have  laid  off  some  employes. 
Some  paving  of  streets  has  opened  up.  We  are 
requesting  the  members  of  organized  labor  to 
purchase  only  union-labeled  goods. 

New  RochelU.-—l^dw.  P.  Cotter: 

At  Bordens'  Dairy  and  Willow  Brook  Dairy  all 
the  men  are  out.  Several  dwelling  houses  are  in 
the  process  of  construction.  An  injunction  has 
been  issued  against  the  milk  drivers. 

Ogdenshurg, — ^William  M.  Kelly: 

The  pulp  mill  has  shut  down.  The  silk  mills 
have  hired  about  40  additional  employes.  Organized 


labor  made  a  splendid  showing  in  the  Armistice 
Day  parade.  Committees  are  working  all  the  time 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-4abeled  goods. 

Rochester. — ^R.  G.  Wackerman: 

In  the  shoe  industry  and  in  the  Eastman! Kodak 
Company  some  workers  have  been  laid  off.  The 
Northeast  Electrical  Plant  and  building  trades  have 
hired  additional  help.  We  have  a  label  league  which 
meets  every  two  weeks. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Wilmington. — ^Zack  Lumley: 

Some  employes  have  been  laid  off  in  the  Newport 
Shipbuilding  Company.  We  had  a  big  labor  rally 
on  Armistice  Day.  Emmett  L.  Ad£uns  made  a 
great  hit  for  labor.  The  allied  printing  trades 
council  is  fighting  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  has  been  organized. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo. — ^Einer  J.  Jenson: 

Employment  is  rather  unsteady.  The  railroad 
shop  crafts  are  taking  on  a  few  more  men.  Condi- 
tion of  organized  labor  is  much  better  than  the 
condition  of  unorganized. 

OHIO 

i4/ttaifc«.— Thos,  H.  Nichols: 

Conditions  in  the  pottery  industry  have  improved 
slightly.  The  Sebring  potteries  have  put  on  more 
help.  We  have  an  active  union  label  committee. 
A  retail  clerks'  union  was  organized  at  Sebring. 

Byesville,—C.  H.  Grabham: 

The  glass  factory  is  working  only  half-time. 
The  mines  here,  our  chief  industry,  have  union 
agreements.  Our  committee  is  urging  stores  to 
carry  stock  bearing  the  union  label.  A  new  local 
tmion  of  miners  was  organized. 

CMUicothe.—'Hemy  A.  Imhoff: 

Hotu^  and  conditions  have  remainecl  practically 
the  same  and  industry  seems  to  be  again  gaining 
a  foothold.  The  railroad  shops  have  laid  off  400 
workers;  the  paper  mills,  150,  and  the  Camp 
Sherman  Vocational  School,  75.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  shop  men  have  returned  to  work.  The 
committee  of  the  central  body  is  working  diligently 
to  increase  patronage  of  union-made  products. 

Crooksville. — S.  R.  Frazee: 

Work  at  the  mines  is  very  bad.  Emplosrment  at 
the  potteries  is  fairly  good.  The  men  on  the  public 
highways  being  unorganized  are  compelled  to  work 
9  hours  daily  for  the  small  sum  of  $3.30.  Some 
new  road  work  has  opened  up.  This  district  is 
very  well  organized.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
increase  the  demand  for  union-made  goods. 
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Wetf5vt//e.— Frank  Smuithwaite: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  laid  off  many 
men.  A  good  demand  is  being  made-  for  union- 
labeled  goods. 

ZanesviUe. — ^Jos.  A.  Bauer: 

A  bond  issue  was  passed  at  our  last  election  for 
the  sum  of  $25,000  to  improve  and  repair  our 
county  court  house,  which  will  give  some  employ- 
ment. The  trade  council  appointed  a  committee 
to  meet  with  other  organizations  to  prepare  ways 
and  means  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed  here. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  build  several  sewers  and 
to  repave  some  of  our  streets.  Mr.  Wildy  Combs, 
a  member  of  the  railway  carmen's  union,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  city  coimcil.  Mr.  John  Scofield, 
who  was  endorsed  by  labor,  was  reelected  a  member 
of  the  city  council.  The  New  ZanesviUe  Provision 
Company  has  laid  off  some  workers.  The  cigar- 
makers'  union  is  making  a  special  effort  to  advertise 
union-labeled  products  and  we  are  boosting  all 
union-labeled  goods  as  much  as  possible. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City. —Victor  S.  Purdy: 

Several  non-tmion  printing  offices  have  laid  off 
workers  as  they  could  make  no  money  off  their  work. 
The  glass  workers  at  Sapulpa  report  employment 
on  the  increase.  One  mine  at  Hemyetta  has  closed 
down  and  several  mines  at  Lehigh,  where  iron  has 
been  pulled  and  mines  abandoned.  A  new  mine 
has  opened  up  at  Dewar.  There  are  600  local 
unions  in  this  state.  A  label  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  by  sending  directory  to  all  affiliated 
locals  together  with  label  literature.  The  labor 
union  hospital  debts  are  being  rapidly  cleared 
away  and  new  buildings  are  planned.  The  plan 
is  taking  hold  in  other  cities.  The  labor  union 
hospital  association  has  grown  in  the  space  of  a 
little  more  than  a  year  from  an  organization  of 
52  members  to  an  institution  which  is  responsible 
for  the  health  and  lives  of  more  than  7,000  persons. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Bradford,— T.  J.  Buck: 

Some  shops  in  iron  trades  have  increased  hours 
from  24  to  36.  There  is  some  prospect  of  increasing 
noembership  of  retail  clerks.  The  trades  assembly 
instructed  all  delegates  to  urge  their  locals  to 
deniiand  union-labeled  goods. 

Lebanon. — ^Elwood  B.  Watson: 

Nearly  all  outside  contractors  have  laid  off 
workers.  The  handerchief  factory,  shoes  and  pants 
factories  have  hired  additional  employes.  Every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use 
of  union-made  goods. 

Punxsutavmey. — W.  A.  Msrers: 

The  iron  and  smelter  works  have  laid  off  about 
100  or  150  workers;  while  the  window  glass  com- 
pany has  hired  about  200  or  250  additional  employes. 
Our  committees  are  constantly  agitating  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-made  products. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

CharUskm.S.  M.  Sanders: 

In  the  navy  yard  some  employes  have  been  laid 
off.  We  are  still  urging  otu:  members  to  demand 
union-labeled  goods  when  purchasing. 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 


The  Dutch  Boy  Trade 
Mark  means  quality. 
You'll  find  it  on 


White-Lead 
Linseed  Wl 
Flatting  Oii 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 


National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati 
Qeveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Spartanburg. — Geo.  W.  Anthony: 

Unemployment  exists  on  the  railroads  and  in  the 
building  trades.  Two  residences,  valued  at  $25,000' 
are  being  constructed  and  a  few  smaller  dwellings. 
This  district  is  about  25  per  cent  organized.  The  de?- 
mand  for  union-4abeled  goods  is  gaining  interest. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga. — ^Paul  J.  Aymon: 

The  brewery  and  soft  drink  workers  are  working 
3  and  4  days  per  week.  The  textile  mills  are  hiring 
as  many  additional  workers  as  the  textile  school 
turns  out.  Otu*  label  league  is  active.  There  is 
one  store  that  handles  nothing  but  union-made 
gents'  furnishing. 

Kingsport.—h.  D.  Fletcher: 

The  pulp  mill  has  hired  250  additional  empires 
and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  150.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  soon  start  to  build 
30  or  40  dwelling  houses.  We  are  agitating  for  the 
union  label  and  the  demand  for  union-labeled  pro- 
ducts is  getting  stronger  all  the  time. 

Knoxville.—W.  K.  Wolfe: 

No  establishments  here  have  laid  off  men.  The 
Southern  Railroad  and  some  of  the  cotton  mills 
have  hired  additional  workers. 

TEXAS 

Browmvood. — Z.  V.  B.  McDonald: 

Conditions  of  employment  are  improving.  Condi- 
tions in  building  trades  are  better  and  wages  and 
hours  in  the  oil  industry  are  steady.   The  oil  mills 
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hSLve  luRd  additional  help.  There  is  a  move  on  to 
•organize  a  union  label  league,  a  cooks  and  waiters, 
union  and  a  union  of  retail  cleiiLs.  Several  merchants 
^are  demanding  union-labeled  products. 
Brownwood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 
The   city   gets  all   men  needed    for   its  labor 
for  25  cents  per  hour.    The  railroad  boys  are  the 
bc^t  helpers  in  promoting  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods.   They  have  steady  work  and  purchase  more 
goods  than  any.    They  buy  no  wearing  apparel 
that  does  not  bear  the  union  label. 
Ccrsicana. — ^H.  E.  Smalling: 
No  concerns  here  have  laid  oflf  workers.   We  are 
demanding  union-labeled  goods  when  purchasing. 
£nnw.— H.  H.  Turner: 

The  railroad  sho|M  have  put  more  men  to  work. 
Our  parade  on  Armistice  Day  was  a  great  success, 
about  1,200  persons  were  in  it. 
Lufkin, — ^Jno.  B.  Yarbrough: 
A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  $106,000  hotel. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  the  retail  clerks 
4tnd  the  jitney  drivers. 

Mineral  Wells.-^N,  W.  Cunnini^iam: 
Conditions  do  not  seem  to  improve  much  but 
"vvt  are  holding  our  own.    We  hold  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  There 
is  a  faint  hope  that  work  on  the  national  highway 
will  start.  The  work  of  individual  members  towards 
promoting   the   use   of   union-made   products   is 
showing  results.  Ringgold's  shoe  store  now  handles 
nothing  but  union-made  shoes. 
Port  Arthur.--Iltmy  Maitre: 
The  Gulf  Refining  Compcmy  has  hired  approxi- 
snately  150  additional  workers.   We  are  urging  our 
members   to   demand   union-labeled   goods  when 
they  are  making  purchases.   A  new  local  union  of 
•colored  longshoremen  has  been  organized. 
San  Antonio. — ^J.  H.  Barefield: 
The  municipal  and  railroad  concerns  have  hired 
-additional  employes  and  are  working  full  forces. 
Some  new  building  work  has  opened  up.    From 
ttime  to  time  we  advise  our  members  to  purchase 
ttmion-labeled  goods. 

San  Antonio,— Hurry  Henderson: 
With  the  exception  of  the  building  trades  no 
^concerns  have  laid  off  employes.  The  planing 
mills,  slaughter  houses  and  iron  works  have  hired 
additional  workers.  A  cotton  mill  and  a  large 
latmdry  have  opened  up.  The  packing  house 
markets  have  signed  the  contract  of  meat  cutters' 
local  union  after  a  five  months'  fight.  This  is  a 
decided  imion  victory.  We  have  an  active  label 
lleague  and  a  committee  visiting  local  unions  and 
,getting  good  results. 

San  Antonio.— C,  F.  Russi: 
The  department  stores,  some  manufacturing 
plants  and  I.  &  G.  N.  Shops  have  laid  off  some 
workers.  Agitation  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
label  league,  and  increased  sales  show  that  union- 
label  goods  are  in  demand. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle.— Chzs.  Conrad: 

There  have  been  some  wage  increases  in  shingle 
mills,  especially  on  Gray's  Harbor,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  organized  labor.  Some  mills  have  closed  down 
owing  to  log  shortage.   A  strong  agitation  is  being 


kept  up  by  the  state  federation  and  organisers  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Adrian.— J.  P.  Outright: 

Emplojrment  is  on  the  increase.  The  kmiber 
industry  is  picking  up.  Some  additional  help  has 
been  hired  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  mines  and 
lumber  yards. 

Ansted.—W.  W.  Duepare: 
The  Mill  Creek  Coal  Company  and  the  Signal 
Know   Coal  Compcmy  have  laid  off  about    100 
workers  each;  while  the  Gauley  Mt.  Coal  Company 
has  hired  additional  employes.    The  operators  are 
trying  to  get  the  men  to  work  at  reduced  wages 
but  with  no  results.    Nearly  all  of  the  merchants 
have  agreed  to  buy  union-labeled  goods. 
Charleston.— Jl.  L.  Franklin: 
Unemployment  is  increasing  in  all  trades.   Addi- 
tional help  has  been  hired  to  work  on  the  roads. 
There  has  been  issued  an  additional  injunction 
against  the  miners  on  check-off  system  and  organiz- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.   Eight  union 
label  leagues  have  been  organized. 
Charleston. — Homer  James: 
Work  on  buildings  has  opened  tip.    We  have 
started  a  campaign  demanding  the  barber  shop 
card  and  also  Uie  union  label  of  other  crafts.   New 
local  unions  have  been  organized  as  follows:  Boot 
and  shoe  workers  and  cooks  and  waiters  at  Hun- 
tington; retail  clerks  at  Charleston;  shoe  shiners, 
mechanics,  butchers,  and  teamsters  at  Montgomery. 
Fairmont.— W.  C.  Davis: 

The  building  trades  are  laying  off  men.  The 
mines  and  the  glass  factory  are  our  chief  indnstries 
and  they  have  union  agreements.  A  new  local 
union  of  hodcarriers,  bulking  and  common  laborers 
was  organized. 

Grafton.— C.  W.  Poe: 

Potteries,  glass  works,  machine  shops  and  rail- 
road shops  are  our  chief  industries  and  they  have 
union  agreements.    We  are  constantly  urging  out 
members  to  demand  tmion-labeled  goods. 
Lumber  port. — Jack  Nye: 

Plans  are  being  formulated  by  the^glass  workers 
for  a  mass  meeting  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled  products.  The  Mound  City  Glass  Company 
and  the  Cambria  Coal  Company,  our  chief  indus- 
tries, here,  have  union  agreements. 
Wheeling.— "EWsL  T.  Moran: 
The  merchants  are  beginning  to  see  the  dis- 
.  advantages  of  the  non-union  shop  movement.    An 
organization,  education  and  publicity  campaign  is 
being  waged  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  trades 
council  with  very  good  results.  There  are  prospects 
for  the  organization  of  two  women's  union  label 
leagues  in  the  near  future.    There  is  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— 1?.  O.  Wells: 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  working 
conditions  in  the  La  Crosse  Refining  Company. 
In  the  National  Gauge  and  Equipment  Plant  about 
100  workers  have  been  laid  off.  Our  men  are  de- 
manding the  union  label.  A  new  local  union  of 
syrup  workers  at  the  La  Crosse  Refining  Company 
was  organized. 
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Victor  Records 

Approved  by  the  artists 
for  use  on  the  Victrola 


Victor  Records  by  the  greatest 
artists  are  issued  omy  when  the 
artists  who  made  them  are  fuUy 
satisfied  that  the  records  exacdy 
duplicate  their  performances. 

In  judging  their  Victor  Re- 
cords tor  approval  these  artists 
play  them  on  the  Victrola— the 
instrument  for  which  they  are 
specially  made* 

It*  is  only  by  using  Victor 
Records  in  combination  with  the 
Victrola  that  you  hear  their  in« 
terpretations  er- 
produced  then 
e3q>ect  to  be  h< 

Victrolas  $2 
Victor  Recordi 
all  dealers  in  > 
the  Ist  of  each 


..^1-.  ^^  ^t^^  ^..^^ 


ms  MASISP  VMCE- 


•«<  *<VkMli**  MfMifyal  Mr  MbiHta. 
LMfc  «i4v  (k*  Ml    LMfcMlllrfaMi 

VICTOR  TAJJUNO  MACHINI  CO. 
.H.J. 


Victor  Talld 

Camden.  Nerwr  Jeraey 


Victrola  No.  130,  cUccric,  $415 
Mahofuiy  or  oak 
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I.I.CAlTa.Prcs.     CLOiretScc     I.I.CaTBt.Jt,V-Pits. 
PHONE,  629  MULBERRY 

Newark  Sand  Co. 

DEALERS 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


Foot  of  Centre  St. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


PEJEPSCOT  MILL 
BOWDOIN  MILL 
USBON  PALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAH  MILL 
OREAT  SALMON  RIVER  MILL 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOK8HIRE  MILL 
SAWYERVILLE  MILL 


Offices:  Brunswick,  Maine 
42  broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Co* 


STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Sweet-Orr  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Menafftcturers  of  Uaieii«Made 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

to 

MARINE  MECHANICS 

of 

ALL  TRADES 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Company 
to  have  on  record  the  names  and 
permanent  addresses  of  first-dass  ma- 
rine mechanics  of  every  trade;  it  is  om* 
policy  to  refer  to  om*  applications  on 
file,  when  in  need  of  help,  before  using 
other  methods  to  secure  tradesmen 
needed. 

When  making  application  state  fully 
name,  address,  age,  nationality,  ex- 
perience, where  employed  last  four 
years. 

Send  all  applications  to  Kmplo3m]ent 
Department. 

SUN  SHIFBtJII^DING  CO. 


Reed  ^  Camrick 

Founded  1860 

Pioneers  in  Glandular  Therapy 

JKRSKT  CITT»  If.  J. 
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Kent  Manufacturin|( 
Company 


Established  1843 


Mamufacturmrm  of 

BtaDkets,  WoolcD  Goods  aad  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deed 

ALL  of  the  Breinit:  Brothers'  advertising 
and  all  the  weight  of  the  Breinig  Broth- 
ers' organization  are  directed  toward  In- 
creasing the  property  owners*  respect  for 
good,  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
workmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS,  ma 
HOBOKEN.N.J. 
VerabhM,  EbabmU  and  Paints 
for  Lastlav  Boataty  and  Protaction 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 


ID_OOMTFtAOTOI 


CXOMANOI 


Z\9^  vol 


YORK  SAFC  AND  LOCK  COMPANY 

Safes  and  VaulU 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Builders  of  standard  carro  steamships 
of  7,300  dead-weight  tons. 

Length:        Beam:        Draft: 
392'-6''  52'          ly-V^ 

Qassifiation:  Lloyd's  100- Ai 

OFnCB:  SHIPTARD: 

44WbllrtanStffMl        SkMtOT'sltlani 
IfowTorKCltj  IkluMBdBMS 

IfowTorKCItsr 


Barber  Steamship  Lines 

INCORPORATED 

Steamship  Owners^  Agents  and  Brokers 

New  York — ^Australia  and  New  Zealand 

New  York — China  and  Japan  Ports 

New  York— South  and  East  Africa 

New  York — French  and  other  European  Ports 

New  York — Uruguay  and  Argentine 

Room  930 

J7  Battery  Place    -    New  York 


WEKES-BARRE  UCE 
HTG.CO. 

WaKES-BUKE,  rA. 


Telephone,  2192  Franklin 

EMPIRE  SHIPPING  &  FORWARDING  CO. 

TRANSFER  AGENTS 

Forwarding  and  Trucldng 
Contractors 


l7ailllf«rthStreet 


RBW  TOK  Cin 
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'The  Shipyard  With  aTraditioii" 
1659-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Raster  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Qiiotaitans  Will  Inlerest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Real  Linen 

So  thick  and  heavy,  vet  so  low  in  price 
are  the  unusual  and  distinctive 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

and  Carpeting 

The  home,  the  public  institution  and  the 
office  will  find  richness  in  back-ground,  beauty 
and  real  wear  in  these  All-Linen  floor  covers 
ings. 

In  the  weaving  from  warp  to  finish  it  is 
strand  upon  strand  of  real  linen. 

What  greater  satisfaction  than  floors  prop- 
erly laid  with  Rugs  or  Carpets  that  are  dust 
and  moth  proof,  lay  flat  and  are  reversible ! 

Leading  dealers  carry  the  full  line  in  the 
nine  one  tone  colors  that  will  lend  soft  and 
pleasing  grace  to  any  interior. 

KLEARFLAX  LINER  RUG  COMPANY 

OULUTH.  illNIL 


Ameria^s 
Leading  Prodttcer 

fflGHEST 
CHARACTER 

SOLE 
LEATHER 


THE  UHITED  STATES  LEATHER  CO* 

EXEOmVE  OFFICES:  17BATTERTnJUZ 
NEW  YORK 


G^mpagnie  Generale 
Transadantique 

French  Line 

Weekly  I>epartures 
NEW  YORK- HAVRE— PARIS 

Direct  route  to  all  continental  points. 
Fast  Postal  and  Express  Steamers 

Experienced  travelers  recognize  the 
superior  service  offered  by  the 

French  Line 

Company's  office 

19  State  St         New  York,  N.Y. 
Mgents  Everywhere 
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CArT.J.J.FLEET 
SuPSKiMTBMDnrr 


THE 


ASSOCIATED  OPERATING 
COMPANY 

|ler  3,  Bish  Docks       UKKWlTIt,  K.  T. 


EUROPE 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Regular  Sailings 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
The  Padfic  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  Inc..  Acents 

26  Broadway 

llJW.WubbgiooSt. 


ME 
Yo 


New  York 


High-Grade  Lubricants 

CYLINDER  OILS  ENGINE  OILS 

DYNAMO  OILS  TURBINE  OILS 

MOTOR  OILS  AND  GREASES 


Crew  Levick 


111  Vr ortH  BrcMia  Btrmmt 
PHII^ADXI^PHIA 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyerst  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Al  SOk   Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cotton  Mbed 

Goods,  Silk  and  Wool,  All 

Cotton  Goods,  Etc 


LODI,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 


132  Madison  ATemie 
Lodi    ft   Hawthorne 


BYLLESBT  ENGINEERING  ft 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


208  Soath  L%  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO  N£l^  YORK 

SAN  DIBGO  TACOMA 


TRANSCONTINENTAL    OIL    COMPANY 

Prodacert,  Refiners  and  Marketers  of 

Marathon  Gasoline  —  Lubricating  Oils 

"Best  In  the  long  ran" 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  BENEDUM-TREES  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 


Founded    1883 


Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming, 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

BJUGIJUBBRING    CONSTRUCTION 

An  Organization  of  experi- 
enced men*  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
undertake  worn  in  any  part 
of  tlie  country. 

ISO  UkMy  StTMt  Haw  T«ffft 

e«CM  U  Priaciyal  CMm 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded..  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor j  at  Scrantohy  Pa.,  on  December 
14,  1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

.  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Ambrican  Fsdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  coiu'se  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First — ^That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  ' 

SSCOND — ^That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  dty 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

>  Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — Thai  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  Amkrican  Fbdbrationist  is  the  official  numtkly 
magawine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  wkich  advertisements 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A,  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Convention  on  tlie  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Fbdsrationist  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  tn  any 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federatioa  of  Labor,  December 
14, 1901. 
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The  Alliance  of  Reactionary  Capital  and 

the  Soviets 

By  Samusl  Gomfsrs 

LLOYD  GEORGE  a  year  ago  gave  de  facto  recognition  to  the  Lenine- 
Trotsky  regime  in  the  notorious  British-Soviet  trade  agreement.  He 
secured  no  trade  worth  mentioning  nor  did  he  get  the  other  thing,  the 
agreement  ostensibly  aimed  at,  the  cessation  of  the  Soviet's  anti-British  propa- 
ganda in  the  Mohammedan  countries.  Nor  was  the  chief  hidden  object  accom- 
plished. The  British  concession-hunters  failed  to  get  their  expected  grip  on 
the  resources  of  the  Russian  nation,  and  Urquhart,  their  leader,  returned  to 
England  last  fall  in  disgust.  Lenine  was  ready  to  do  his  part.  He  was  willing 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  economic  alliance  with  the  would-be  concessionaires 
— ^they  to  secure  England's  O.  K.  legalizing  Lenine*s  title  to  all  the  private  and 
public  wealth,  factories,  and  products  of  Russia  and  to  furnish  capital  to 
develop  his  great  * 'property"  and  build  up  his  economic  power  (he  is  at  present 
a  political  Czar  but  economically  bankrupt) — and  he  to  give  them  an  agreed 
share  in  the  proceeds.  But  Lenine  wanted  the  lion's  share — ^for  the  uses  of 
Bolshevism. 

The  British  concession-hunters  had  only  one  recoiu-se  and  they  have 
made  their  new  plan  the  chief  order  of  business  of  Lloyd  George's  Genoa  con- 
ference. The  new  plan  is  as  follows:  Let  all  governments  and  financiers  unite 
to  furnish  the  required  capital  and  to  legalize  Lenine's  title  to  everything  in 
Russia  by  **ofl&cial"  recognition.  In  a  word  the  Soviet  Plunder-bund  is  to  sell 
Russia,  including  her  future,  to  the  proposed  *' Central  International  Corpora- 
tion," or  at  least  such  parts  of  Russia  as  the  financiers  want  and  the  Bolshevists 
feel  they  do  not  need  for  their  piuposes. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  friendly  to  the  Soviets  (Duranty  of  the 
New  York  Times),  writes: 

The  Russians  (i.  e.,  the  Bolshevists),  have  cards  enough — ^Baku  oil  is  not  the  least 
of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Donetz  mineral  basin,  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  Urals,  the 
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vast  forests  of  the  north  and  the  lisii^less  plains  of  Siberia.   Against  America,  Japan 
is  the  card  to  be  plasred;  against  E4^1«n4f  America. 

The  pro-Bolshevist  >Jf\^*yprt  Evening  Globe[descri\xs  the  position  of  the 
Soviet's  delegate  at  06^«^'*a3  follows: 

What  can  ha\>%rVoward  the  scheme  of  rebuilding  Europe?  Manifestly  not  gold, 
for  the  Soviet,eJ^:^#i|uer  is  empty.  Certainly  not  food,  while  5,000,000  Russians  are  dying 
of  starva^on.'Rnssia's  only  card,  of  course,  is  concessions  for  natural  resources,  offered 
on  t^fftns  tlhat  would,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  rebuilding  of  the  Soviet  transport  sys- 
tem iAtd  fndustries  and  also  furnish  the  raw  materials  that  European  factories  nerd  so 
fklrcly  to  supply  their  foreign  trade. 

The  raw  materials  and  trade  are  for.  the  present  period  illusory  and  a 
camouflage  for  the  concession-himters.  Secretaries  Hughes  and  Hoover 
have  shown  that  there  is  and  for  some  time  will  be  no  trade  worth  mentioning 
with  Russia  for  two  reasons;  fir^t,  the  existing  economic  decay,  and  second, 
the  "progressive  impoverishment"  that  will  last  **as  long  as  the  existing 
economic  and  political  system  continues." 

The  existing  political  sjrstem  is  the  autocratic  nde  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  existing  economic  system  is  their  monopolies  of  foreign  trade,  trans- 
portation, and  large-scale  industry  and  rigid  control  of  every  other  economic 
activity — all  of  which  continue  absolutely  unaltered  in  spite  of  all  the  sup- 
posed "concessions  to  capitalism"  cabled  abroad  for  propaganda  purpose.  No 
doubt  "commimism"  has  been  abandoned ;  but  it  never  existed  except  on  paper ; 
what  existed  was  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Bolshevist  organization  over  the 
entire  economic  structure. 

But  what  do  the  British  and  international  financiers  and  politicians  care 
whether  in  negotiating  with  Lenine  they  are  dealing  with  a  Communist  Czar 
or  just  a  plain  Diaz  or  Huerta  (whom  they  insisted  on  recognizing  as  the 
owner  of  Mexico  long  after  America  had  repudiated  him)  ?  What  they  want 
is  a  title.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  grantor  is  a  Communist,  a  cynical 
despot,  a  brigand  or  a  moral  monster. 

Lloyd  George,  with  whose  policies  it  has  been  oiu*  good  fortune  so  often 
to  agree,  has  said  he  would  "trade  with  cannibals"  and  that  this  has  been 
England's  policy  in  the  past.  Certainly  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States — especially  if  that  trading  threatened  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
some  "cannibalism."  Again  the  British  Premier  has  justified  "taking  the 
hand  of  an  assassin"  because  France  did  the  same  (in  Turkey).  The  French 
answered  they  had  been  introduced  to  the  Turkish  assassin  in  London  where 
he  had  been  invited  by  Lloyd  George.  Certainly,  America  has  taken  no  part 
in  these  sinister  policies.  For  what  is  the  result  of  such  abandoned  moral  sur- 
renders? Do  they  not  first  lower  the  power  and  prestige  of  every  nation  stoop- 
ing so  low  and  then  increase  the  power  and  prestige  of  every  assassin  "gov- 
ernment" now  or  to  come?  It  has  been  said  that  all  nations  had  treaties  with 
the  Czar.  Well,  the  Czar  was  guilty  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  bestial  crimes 
of  Lenine.  And,  besides,  we  are  moving,  if  slowly,  into  new  times.  Can  we  hope 
to  enter  into  a  period  of  higher  international  relations  by  taking  the  hand  of 
monsters  who  boast  that  they  rule  by  wholesale  terror  and  bloodshed? 

Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  given  and  have  promised  to  accept  certain 
conditions  upon  which  the  Russian  Soviet  can  be  represented  in  the  general 
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<»nference,  just  as  if  Lenine  and  Trotsky  would  not  promise  any  reform  and 
just  as  ruthlessly  disregard  it  and  repudiate  it,  as  they  have  brutally  and  vixt^ 
dictively  repudiated  every  promise  they  have  made  since  their  dictatorships 
not  of  the  proletariat,  but  over  the  proletariat  and  all  others.  Lenine  and 
Trotsky  already  have  the  quasi  recognition  of  Uoyd  George.  That  to  which 
the  Soviet  Regime  aspires  is  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  and  that 
recognition  wotdd  be  given  if  the  United  States  were  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  the  Genoa  Conference. 

In  some  circles  it  has  been  intimated  that  the  United  States  Government 
ought  to  accept  the  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  Genoa  and  at  the  conference 
denounce  and  repudiate  the  whole  scheme  of  things.  No  worse  blunder  could 
be  made.  First,  the  time  between  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  and  the 
Genoa  conference  would  .unquestionably  be  utilized  for  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  world  including  Russia,  that  the  much  desired  guest, 
the  United  States,  has  announced  its  willingness  to  sit  around  the  table  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  interest  to  Russia  and  thus  give  Russia  her  recognition.  This 
state  of  affairs,  that  is  America's  declaration  of  its  adhesion  to  the  conference, 
would  be  interpreted  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  an  absolute  recognition 
-of  the  Soviet  government. 

To  accept  the  invitation  and  go  to  Genoa  would  be  a  pronouncement 
that  would  go  out  throughout  the  world  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  are  to  be 
recognized  and  any  statement,  whether  emphatic  or  moderate,  made  to  dissent 
from  or  to  repudiate  So  vietism  at  Genoa  would  receive  but  little  attention  from 
the  great  masses  of  the  world.  At  this  time  the  Russian  people  have  stopped 
{[roping  and  are  now  intelligently  manifesting  their  dissent  and  opposition  to 
the  tmwarranted  dictatorship  and  cruelty  of  the  Lenine  and  Trotsky  regime. 
The  Bolsheviki  regime  in  Russia  is  disintegrating  faster  than  is  generally 
known.  Its  life  can  be  prolonged  only  by  the  political,  economic  and  moral  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Furthermore,  to  recognize  the  Lenine  despotism  at  this  time,  either 
as  de  facto  or  de  jure,  would  be  to  confound  the  situation  and  still  ftuther 
postpone  the  time  when  recognition  of  a  real  government  based  on  a  free 
expression  of  the  people  may  be  established  and  recognized.  Recognition  now 
would  give  temporarily  an  added  strength  to  a  regime  that  must  fall  before 
there  can  be  a  final  solution  of  Russia's  domestic  difficulties  and  her  foreign 
relations,  without  contributing  an3rtliing  material  to  immediate  relief  of  her 
people. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  deliberately  going  into  an  impasse.  The  Bolshe- 
vist dictatorship  will  pass,  whereupon  those  who  now  seek  to  save  it  in 
defiance  of  all  principles  of  democracy,  right  and  justice,  will  have  to  admit 
their  error  and  retrace  their  steps  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the 
democracy  that  is  certain  to  come  and  which  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  so  evidently  foresees.  The  Bolshevists  themselves  admit  that  the  most 
effective  help  the  Russian  people  are  getting  today  is  through  the  great  work 
of  the  American  ReU^  Association,  which  continues  and  will  continue  regard- 
less of  the  regime  that  may  be  en^roned  in  Moscow. 

The  Genoa  Conference  openly  combines  the  ideas  of  Uoyd  George, 
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Stinnes  and  Lenine.  It  prepares  the  way  for  a  new  tripk  alliance  of  unrepent- 
ant Germany,  Sovietized  Russia,  and  certain  British  politicians.  In  England 
we  find  three  pro-Soviet  groups :  (1)  The  Communists,  the  Socialists  and  a  part 
of  the  Labor  Party;  (2)  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  other  capitalistic  newspaper 
owners  and  concession-himters,  and  (3)  the  Manchester  Guardian,  textile  and 
other  interests  willing  to  advance  Bolshevism  so  long  as  it  might  set  some  of 
their  mills  at  work. 

In  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  America,  Lloyd  George  at  first  called 
the  Genoa  Conference  purely  economic.  There  is  also  a  sinister  political  object 
behind  it — an  object  he  later  admitted — in  an  interview  in  which  he  said 
the  first  point  on  the  agenda  would  be  not  economic  questions  but  "peace" — 
a  political  treaty,  that  is,  with  Lenine.  The  Soviets,  the  most  impoverished  of 
European  "governments,"  supports,  at  the  expense  of  its  starving  agricultural 
serfs  and  industrial  slaves,  the  largest  army  in  the  world,  1,500,000  men,  and 
they  have  just  decided  to  maintain  this  army  and  to  use  it  to  trade  for  recog- 
nition and  credits  at  Genoa.  Unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  putting  economic 
pressure  on  the  Soviets,  anxious  on  the  contrary  for  concessions,  and  even 
greedy  for  such  small  raw  material  supplies  as  they  can  furnish,  Lloyd  George 
yet  wants  that  army  reduced  so  that  his  other  customer  coimtries  in  Central 
Europe  may  reduce  their  armies,  balance  their  budgets,  and  begin  trading. 
He  has  therefore  publicly  proposed  on  every  favorable  occasion  a  European 
peace  conference  with  Soviet  Russia  as  the  guest  of  honor.  While  Germany 
eflScient  and  civilized,  must  be  forced  by  the  economic  pressure  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  the  barbarous  Soviets  are  to  be  bribed  by  giving  them  a  new 
lease  of  political  and  economic  power! 

While  British  Labor  on  the  whole  supports  the  Soviets,  (though  for  Russia 
only!)  German  Labor,  except  the  Communist  minority,  repudiates  them  root 
and  branch.  Not  only  does  the  Social-Democratic  Vorwaerts  doubt  any 
radical  Bolshevist  change  for  the  better  "in  view  of  the  frequent  false  announce- 
ments emanating  from  Moscow,"  but  the  radical  Socialist  organ,  Freiheit,  show 
that  the  brutal  and  bloody  oppression  of  labor  continues.  Freiheit  Qanuary 
7),  says: 

For  months  the  Bolshevists  have  practised  such  terrorism  against  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, Syndicalists  and  Anarchists  whom  they  have  interned  that  it  reminds  us  of  the 
times  of  the  Czars.  The  Soviet  police,  most  of  whom  were  recruited  from  the  old  Czarist 
police,  have  been  spending  most  of  their  time  in  terrorizing  members  of  the  Socialist 
parties.  And  they  have  done  this  under  orders  of  the  Bolshevist  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission. When  the  Bdsheviki  proclaimed  an  amnesty  in  November  it  was  not  for  these 
political  prisoners  but  for  convicted  counter  revolutionists,  speculators,  embezzlers  and 
corrupt  elements  in  the  Bolshevist  bureaucracy. 

While  most  of  the  Socialists  were  imprisoned  without  any  accusation  having  been 
made  against  them,  or  on  a  trumped  up  charge,  they  still  lie  suffering  in  prison.  Recently 
the  sufferings  of  these  political  prisoners  have  been  aggravated  by  the  new  policy  of  exiling 
them  into  Turkestan,  where  they  come  tmder  the  power  of  the  bloodhound  Peters  ("Peters 
the  Painter" ),  one  of  the  most  cruel  leaders  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  who  can« 
as  Governor  of  Turkestan,  work  his  will  with  political  prisoners. 

Exiling  these  political  prisoners  to  Turkestan  is  to  decree  their  death.  It  meaos  also 
the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  hypocritical  stage-acting.  As  the  Bobhevild  are  about  to  enter 
into  new  international  relations,  they  wish  to  conceal  from  the  diplomats  and  news- 
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paper  men  who  will  come  into  Russia  the  terrorism  they  are  practising,  so  they  are  send- 
ing to  Turkestan  the  Socialists  whose  influence  on  the  workers  they  fear. 

Pruheit  calls  upon  the  Socialists  of  the  world  to  denounce  this  Bolshevist  hypocrisy 
and  to  force  the  release  of  "hundreds  of  brave  men  and  women,  who,  for  decades,  have 
fought  for  Russian  wdt-kers  and  now  are  exiled  by  Bolshevist  terrorists." 

The  reactionaries  and  revolutionaries  of  the  world  are  joining  hands 
permanently  to  enthrall  the  masses  and  enslave  labor  in  Russia.  This  is  not 
the  first  example  of  the  support  of  revolutionary' organizations  for  reactionary 
purposes.  But  it  is  the  most  grandiose.  It  is  the  first  such  eflFort  on  a  world- 
scale. 

The  American  workers,  the  American  people,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
have  had  and  now  have  a  deep  admiration  and  affection  for  the  Russian 
people.  Because  of  this  they  are  firm  in  the  stand  they  have  taken  against 
the  brutalities  of  the  tyranny  which  today  holds  Russia  in  its  grip.  For 
more  than  forty  years  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  bring  about  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  American  labor  movement  has  been  committed  from  its  earliest 
days  to  that  cause.  There  will  be  no  tiuning  back  on  the  road,  no  abandon- 
ment of  principle,  no  act  of  seeming  expediency.  The  Russian  people  can  not  be 
free  while  they  are  subject  to  a  dictatorship.  There  is  no  coimterfeit  for 
freedom  and  though  there  may  be  some  who  can  be  deceived  as  to  when 
freedom  exists,  the  American  labor  movement  is  not  among  them. 


BROTHERHOOD 


The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life's  final  star  is  brotherhood, 

For  it  will  bring  again  to  earth 

Her  long-lost  poesy  and  mirth ; 

Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 

A  kingly  power  upon  the  race. 

And  till  it  come,  we  men  are  slaves. 

And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Come,  clear  the  way,  then  clear  the  way! 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path: 
Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath — 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran: 

Make  way  for  brotherhood — make  way  for  man. 
— Edwin  Markham. 
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Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Picketing 


By  W.  B.  RUBIH 


ON  DECEMBER  11,  1906,  in  the 
case  of  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  os.  Iron 
Molders'  Union  No.  125  et  al. 
Federal  Judge  Sanborn  in  a  decision  in 
the  most  bitterly  contested  strike  of  the 
time,  decreed  as  follows: — 

(1)  From  in  any  manner  directly  interfering 
with,  hindering,  obstructing,  or  stopping  ^e 
business  of  the  said  complainant,  or  its  agents, 
servants  or  employes,  in  the  maintenance,  con- 
duct, management  or  operation  of  its  business. 

(2)  Prom  compelling  or  inducing  or  attempting 
to  compel  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation,  force 
or  violence  any  of  the  said  company's  emploves 
to  fail  or  refuse  to  work  for  it,  or  to  leave  its  service. 

(3)  From  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent 
any  person  or  persons  by  threats,  intimidation, 
force  or  violence,  from  freely  entering  into  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  said  company's  service. 

(4)  From  congregating  upon  or  about  the 
company's  premises  or  the  streets,  approaches 
and  places  adjacent  or  leading  to  said  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  its  emiuoyes  or 
preventing  or  hindering  them  from  fulfilling  their 
duties  as  such  employes  or  for  the  purpose  of  in 
such  manner  as  to  induce  or  coerce  by  threats, 
violence,  intimidation  or  persuasion,  any  of  the 
said  company's  employes  to  leave  its  service  or 
any  person  to  refuse  to  enter  its  service. 

(5)  From  congregating  upon  or  about  the  com- 
pany's premises  or  the  sidewalk,  streets,  alleys 
or  approaches  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  or  leading 
to  said  premises,  and  from  picketing  the  said 
complainant's  places  of  business  or  the  homes  or 
boarding  houses  or  residences  of  the  said  com- 
plainant's emploves. 

(6)  From  interfering  with  the  said  company's 
empiojres  in  going  to  and  from  their  yrork. 

(7)  From  going  singly  or  collectively  to  the 
homes  of  the  said  company's  employes  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  or  threatening  them  or 
collectively  persuading  them  to  leave  its  service. 

(8)  From  enforcing,  maintaining  or  aiding  any 
illegal  boycott  against  the  said  company,  its  agents 
or  employes. 

(9)  From  endeavoring  to  illegally  induce  people 
not  to  deal  with  said  company,  its  agents  and 
emplojres. 

(10)  From  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent 
by  threats,  intimidation,  persuasion,  or  m  any 
other  manner  anv  person  or  corporation  from 
periorming  work  for  said  complainant  and  from 
doing  business  with  it. 

(11)  From  intimidating  or  threatening  in  any 
manner  the  wives  and  families  of  said  employes 
at  their  homes  or  elsewhere. 

(12)  From  doing  any  of  the  aforesaid  or  fcny 
other  acts  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  and  in- 
ducing or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce  the 
complainant  by  thr^ts,  intimidation,  foro  or 
violence,  against  its  will  or  the  will  of  its  officers, 
to  employ  or  to  discharge  anv  person  or  persons 
whomsoever,  and  especially  to  employ  members 
of  said  unions  or  discharge  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  said  unions. 


(106> 


{13)  Prom  combining,  associating,  agreeing,  mu* 
tually  undertaking,  concerting  together  or  with 
other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  doing  or  causing 
to  be  done  any  of  the  aforesaid  prohibited  acts. 

(14)  Prom  combining,  associating,  agreeing,  mu* 
tually  undertaking,  concerting  together  or  with 
other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  (or 
hindenng  the  complainant  from  doing  or  per- 
forming) any  lawful  act  in  the  conduct  of  its  afore- 
said business  or  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
complainant  in  its  aforesaid  business  or  of  compelling 
the  complainant  against  its  will  from  doing  or  per- 
forming any  lawful  act  or  from  injuring  the  said 
complainant  in  its  trade  and  business. 

(15)  Prom  directing  and  abetting  or  counselling 
any  acts  whatsoever  or  in  any  munn^r  whatsoever 
the  conspiracy  and  combination  found  by  the 
court  to  exist,  to  prevent  the  complainant  and 
its  officers  and  employes  in  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted control  and  direction  of  its  business  and 
affairs  and  to  prevent  the  complainant  from  doing 
or  performing  any  and  all  layrful  acts  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  and  to  compel  the  complainant 
against  its  yrill  from  doing  and  performing  its 
lawful  business  and  to  prevent  the  complainant 
from  doing  or  performing  all  layrful  acts  in  the 
conduct  or  managements  of  its  business.  . 

(16)  Prom  by  threats,  intimidation,  persuasion, 
force  or  violence,  compelling  or  attempting  to 
compel  or  induce  any  of  the  apprentices  in  the 
employ  of  the  said  complainant  to  break  their, 
contracts  and  leave  the  employ  of  the  said  com-' 
plainant. 

{J50  Federal  Reporter,  pages  16UI62) 

Feeling  that  the  injunction  was  too 
sweeping  and  a  direct  invasion  and  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  and 
guaranties  of  free  citizens,  the  Molders 
decided  to  appeal  the  case. 

The  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  our 
immortal  President,  Theodore  .Roosevelt, 
who  read  the  injunction  and  denounced  it 
as  too  sweeping,  and  as  a  judge  interference 
with  the  inaUenable  rights  of  labor  and  as  a 
partisan  inclination  towards  the  side  of 
the  emplo)rer. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  agreed  with  the 
President  that  the  injunction  was  of  too 
sweeping  a  nature. 

It  may  be  a  bit  of  interesting  history  to 
recall  that  the  President  interested  him- 
self to  such  an  extent  in  seeking  a  reversal 
of  that  decree  that  he  called  upon  ex- 
Senator  Spooner,  who  had  just  left  the 
Senate,  to  iijiterest  himself  in  arguing  the 
appeal,  and  to  help  estabhsh  the  l^al 
rights  of  picketing.  However,  ex-Seiu^ 
Spooner  was  not  available,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  distinguished 
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lawyer,  Frederick  A.  Judson  of  St.  Louis, 
now  deceased,  who  was  a  class-mate  of 
Mr.  Taft  at  Yale,  and  by  Mr.  Taft  made 
his  alternate  to  the  War  Labor  Board, 
was  selected.  Mr.  Judson  and  I  argued 
the  case  for  the  Molders,  and  on  October 
9,  1908,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a 
decision  in  which  it  said,  among  other 
things: 

The  decree  is  modified  by  striking  out  "per" 
suasion"  and  "persuading"  from  the  4th  and  7th 
paragraphs;  further  modified  by  adding  after 
^'picketing"  in  the  5th  paragraph  "in  a  threatening 
or  intimidating  manner;"  vacated  as  to  the  lst» 
8tb.  9th,  10th,  14th  and  15th  paragraphs."  (page 
52). 

The  right  to  persuade  new  men  to  quit  or  de- 
cline emplo^rment  is  of  little  worth  unless  the 
strikers  may  ascertain  who  are  the  men  that  their 
late  employer  has  persuaded  or  is  attempting  to 
persuade  to  accept  emplo3nnent.  (page  51). 

Prohibitions  of  persuasion  and  picketing,  as 
such,  should  not  be  induded  in  the  decree,    (page  5 1 ) 

(166  Federal  ReporUr,  pages  51  and  52) 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  peaceful  picketing  was  per- 
mitted by  that  court,  and  the  reason  ad- 
vanced by  that  court  was  so  cogent  and 
apt  and  so  illuminating  that  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  followed  by  every  respectable 
court  as  philosophically,  economicsJly,  and 
legally  correct.  It  was  a  charter  by  which 
capital  and  labor  guided  themselves,  al- 
though now  and  then  a  judge  or  court 
could  be  found  that  strayed  from  that 
course. 

The  decision  and  opinion,  at  the  time 
of  its  announcement,  was  hailed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  great  public  rejoicing. 
It  was  publicly  approved  by  Justice  Taft, 
then  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
President  Roosevelt  gave  public  expression 
of  commendation  both  to  Mr.  Judson  and 
myself,  and  recommended  Taft  for  the 
presidency,  claiming  that  that  decision 
represented  Mr.  Taft's  liberal  view  on 
labor.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that 
Mr.  Taft,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  should  have  voted  for  and  written 
an  opinion  which  not  only  is  a  complete 
revei^  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  case,  but  is 
a  denaturing  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  well. 
Of  course.  Justice  Taft,  like  every  other 
person,  has  a  right  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  whether  those  opinions  travel  in  the 
reverse  order  to  ours,  arithmetically  or 
geometrically,  no  one  had  a  right  to  ques- 


tion, because  they  are  his  God-given  con- 
stitutional prerogatives,  and  surely  no 
one  doubts  the  integrity  of  the  motive  that 
underlies  the  reasoning  and  conclusions 
of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Therefore,  if  this  article  be  considered 
as  criticism,  it  must  be  considered  as  di- 
rected, not  against  any  motives  of  the 
Justice  or  of  the  court  but  against  the 
right  which  is  believed  to  be  usiupatiously 
assumed  in  dealing  with  just  such  a  question. 

Courts  of  Equity  are  part  of  our  system 
of  jurisprudence,  and  courts  have  held 
time  and  again  that  equitable  powers  of  a 
court  are  its  inherent  right  which  neither 
Congress  nor  the  legislature  can  infringe 
upon.  Upon  that  doctrine  is  foimded 
the  court's  right  to  interefere  by  injunc- 
tion)^ process  in  litigation,  and  it  has  been 
exercised  to  such  an  extent  in  labor  matters 
that  it  is  now  accepted  by  lawyers  as  a 
well  settled  proposition.  JBut  courts  are 
human  institutions,  and  the  judges  who 
preside  over  them  are  human  as  well.  It 
is  human  for  some  to  restrain  themselves 
of  that  natural  desire  for  domination, 
and  to  bring  democratic  vision  co-extensive 
with  liberty  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
organized  society,  to  society,  and  it  is 
just  as  human  for  others  to  attempt  to 
reach  out  for  greater  power  in  the  attempt 
to  maintain  and  uphold  that  natural  desire 
for  power  in  every  human  being,  and  to 
suppress  what  a"ppears  to  be  an  imminent 
interference  with  such  power,  but  by  doing 
so,  they  reach  out,  take  away,  and  place 
limitations  upon  the  constitutional  and 
inalienable  rights  conceived  by  the  founders 
of  our  Government,  and  by  progressive 
interpreters  of  those  rights. 

The  people  of  this  country,  feeling  that 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  not  uniform 
on  this  great  question,  that  the  latitude 
was  so  varied  and  wide  that  it  left  labor  to 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  judge  or  court 
in  a  given  jurisdiction,  that  the  field  of 
discretionary  exercise  was  so  unlimited 
that  a  decision  obtained  in  one  jurisdiction 
wds  of  no  precedent  in  another,  and  that 
a  right  gained  before  one  judge  was  not  of 
lasting  value,  after  years  of  effort  enacted 
the  Clayton  Act  which  in  tmmistakable  and 
positive  legislative  terms  gave  to  labor 
the  right  to  full,  peaceful  picketing.  Soon, 
however,    judges   began   to   interpret   the 
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Clayton  Act,  and  some  felt  its  interference 
with  their  powers  of  equity.  So  we  find 
decisions  ajid  arbiters  to  the  effect  that  the 
Clayton  Act  is  merely  declarative  of  the 
common  law,  but  nevertheless,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  this  decision 
on  picketing,  picketing  in  some  form  or 
other  was  upheld.  If  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  stands,  then  it  has,  by 
judicial  decision,  legislated  out  of  the 
Clayton  Act  the  right  of  picketing,  and 
has  taken  from  every  person  the  natural, 
inalienable  right  so  often  boasted  of.  Some 
courts  have  heretofore  limited  the  nimiber 
of  pickets,  but  now  the  Supreme  Court 
limits  picketing  to  espionage  by  one  per- 
son at  the  point  of  ingress  or  egress,  and  no 
more.  Imagine  one  person  watching  the 
pouring  in  and  pouring  out  of  those  thous- 
ands of  men.  I  wonder  if  an  injtmction 
could  be  procured  to  protect  that  one 
picket  from  intimidation  by  others  under 
such  circumstances !  Well  might  such  picket, 
if  we  dare  to  call  him  picket,  asstmie  the 
role  of  Mordecai  and  face  the  wrath  of 
Hamon,  his  children,  and  followers.  It 
does,  in  very  polite  judicial  langua^,  take 
the  "pick**  out  of  the  inalienable  nghts  of 
picketing  and  the  "per"  out  of  persuading 
and  once  again  leaves  to  the  ever-vacillating, 
changing  **go  to  me — ^from  me,"  "equity 
conscience"  and  "judicial  discretion"  of 
the  Chancellor  to  determine  in  each  case 
the  wide  or  narrow  scope  of  the  injimction, 
as  each  case  may  appeal  to  him,  and,  of 
coiu-se,  does  away  with  positive  law,  revert- 
ing to  the  evil  which  the  Clayton  Act  was 
enacted  to  eliminate.  Men  out  of  work, 
in  talking  to  men  who  go  to  work,  are  not 
hot-house  ascetics.  Men  who  sacrifice  jobs, 
wages,  security  of  position,  and  who 
invite  struggle,  are  virile  of  character  and 
speech.  They  are  of  the  same  manhood  that 
won  the  world's  war — ^that  fought  and  bled 
to  keep  the  judge  safe  at  home — ^that  have 
not  yet  forgotten  all  the  broken  promises 
of  a  better  workday  upon  their  return 
from  no-man's  land.  They  are  not  effemi- 
nate beings  of  a  pre-suffrage  age;  they  are 
without  gloves  or  spats;  they  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  street  and  not  of  the  pink- 
tea-dansant;  they  concern  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  the  Hving,  interpreted  by 
the  living.  The  stomach  subsists  not  on 
precedents.  Better  conditions,  not  postu- 
lates  of  the   dead  of  past  centuries  will 


satisfy  a  wronged  people.  It  is,  therefore^ 
most  anomalous  that  the  hollow-chested^ 
goggle-eyed  chancellor  who  only  sees  through 
the  medium  of  books,  and  whose  salary 
ever  runs  on  and  up,  should  be  the  sole 
interpreter  of  how  workmen  should  assemble 
and  talk  to  one  another  over  their  pressing 
problems. 

I  wonder  how  far  woman's  suffrage 
would  have  gotten  if  the  suffragists  had 
been  obliged  to  face  a  decision  of  this 
kind.  I  wonder  how  far  the  progressives 
would  have  gotten  if  their  every  effort 
had  been  met  by  an  injunction. 

Chief  Justice  Clarke  of  North  Carolina 
has  justly  said  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  assumed  the  veto  power  in  overriding 
the  courts. 

The  time  for  discussions  is  over.  They 
may  be  interesting.  They  may  constitute 
intellectual  calisthenics  for  those  who  wotdd 
read,  but  for  the  practical,  this  is  no  time 
for  polemics.  Perhaps  labor  is  to  blame 
for  its  present  situation.  Surely  if  Congress 
has  the  right  to  declare  that  over  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  a  beverage  is 
intoxicating,  it  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
declare  without  judicial  interference  what 
constitutes  peaceful  picketing,  and  also 
have  the  right  to  declare  that  labor  is  not 
a  commodity.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  has  already  declared  that 
such  legislation — ^that  labor  is  not  a  com- 
modity— ^is  unconstitutional. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  advocated  the 
capturing  of  the  coiuts.  Now  is  the  time 
to  revive  that  slogan,  and  put  back  of  it 
the  great  forces  of  labor  for  capturing  the 
courts.  Perhaps  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  woman's  suffrage,  even  from  the 
Prohibitionists,  much  as  you  may  dislike 
prohibition. 

Capture  the  Courts!    Hawt 

First — ^Let  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  form  and  manner  as  its  Executive 
Cotmdl  shall  determine,  devise  ways  and 
means  for  eflScient  and  expedient  methods 
for  de-imperialization  of  our  judiciary  over 
its  coordinate  branches  of  government 
namely,  the  executive  and  legislative, 
throughout  the  nation  and  within  every 
state  of  the  nation. 

Second — ^Agitate  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments. It  will  take  jrears,  but  it  is  bound  to 
come,  just  as  suffrage  came,  just  as  pro- 
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hibition  came.  What  are  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  in  the  course  of  right  and 
progress? 

The  following  are  the  constitutional 
amendments  that  ought  to  be   proposed 

1.  Making  the  judiciary  elective. 

2.  Giving  Congress  the  right  to  limit 
the  equity  powers  of  courts. 

3.  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 

Sound  the  clarion  call  for  **preserve  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man."  Cotuts,  by 
whatever  name  you  may  designate  them, 
as  long  as  society  shall  exist,  we  must  have, 
but  being  of  the  people,  they  must  not 
rise  above  or  ride  over  the  people.  We  are 
**a  social  people*'  not  a  society  people.  We 
attend  places  and  peacefully  persuade  in 
an  American  manner,  not  d  la  Alphonse 
and  Gaston.  Courts  can  not  metamorphoze 
mankind,  for  man  was  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  intended  to  be  a  strong,  progressive, 
courageous  human,  full  of  **pep" — not  in 
the  image  of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  equity. 


Persuading  not  to  take  away  one's  mouth- 
ful is  a  live  topic,  not  a  juristic  discourse. 
The  cry  of  the  himgry  for  food  or  shelter 
or  for  the  better  tUngs  of  life  or  for  ail 
is  the  logic  of  the  living,  human  soul. 

Sentiments  gathered  from  tombstone 
epitaphs  of  ancient  cemeteries  are  mellow- 
ing reminders  of  other  days.  They  should 
make  us  pause  and  revere,  but  should  not 
halt  ds  in  our  progress.  Precedents  become 
obstructions  when  they  seek  to  tiu-n  back 
the  dial  of  time.  "Inherent  power  of 
courts*' — ^the  altered  ego  of  the  * 'divine 
right  of  kings*' — ^has  had  its  day,  as  did 
feudalism,  as  did  slavery,  as  did  unequal 
suffrage,  as  did  monarchy.  We  are  a  free 
living  people,  and  courts  for  the  living 
must  think  in  the  way  of  the  living. 

Capture  the  coiuls! 

Amend  the  Constitution! 

Let  us  not  even  have  a  dream  of  a  possible 
Bolshevik   Russia! 

God  save  America! 

Organized  labor,  you  are  consecrated  to 
God's  task. 


Principles  of  True  Cooperation 

Report  of  Sub-Committee  of  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Societies  for  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 


THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
the  Buffalo  Convention  in  1917  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation.  The  committee  at 
that  convention  and  at  subsequent  conven- 
tions has  declared  for  the  Rochdale  Co- 
operative System,  the  simple  principles  of 
which  are: 

1.  A  democratic  organization. 

2.  One  vote  for  eadi  member,  with  equality  in 
share  ownership.    No  voting  by  proxy. 

3.  Cash  returns  quarterly  to  members,  of  the 
difference  between  the  total  amount  they  have  paid 
for  their  purchase  and  the  lesser  total  cost  of  these 
purchases  to  the  cooperative  society,  including 
among  the  cost,  depreciation  and  a  reasonable 
amount  for  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  emergencies  and 
extend   the   business. 

4.  Rejection  of  the  principles  of  profits. 

5.  Cturent  interest  on  loan  capital. 

6.  Sales  where  possible  preferably  to  members 
only. 

7.  Distributive  cooperation  to  precede  productive. 

8.  A   sufficient  munber  of  retail  stores  to  be 


established  to  assure  a  market  before  a  wholesale 
department  is  created. 

9.  Observance  of  methods  recommended  by  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  declara- 
tion of  principles  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
''Distributive  cooperation  should  precede 
productive  cooperation."  It  moreover  has 
repeatedly  declared  against  all  stock-jobbing 
plans  masquerading  under  the  titie  and  pre- 
tense of  cooperation.  Millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  (?)  by  confid- 
ing cooperationists  in  these  stock-jobbing 
alleged  cooperative  enterprises. 

Bankruptcy  proceedings  were  recentiy 
started  against  Harrison  B.  Parker  who  is  the 
head  of  the  alleged  stock-jobbing  Co- 
operative Society  of  America.  The  court 
quashed  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  on  the 
groimds  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  the 
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manner  of  starting  and  presenting  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Leave,  however, 
was  granted  to  reinstate  such  proceedings. 
It  is  claimed  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
involved,  and  the  end  is  not  jret. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Bu- 
reau of  Cooperative  Societies  again  calls 
attention  to  the  menace  of  get-rich-quick 
concerns  masquerading  under  the  alluring 
name  of  cooperation  and  warns  all  trade 
unionists  to  refuse  to  put  money  into  any 
so-called  cooperative  enterprise  until  after  a 
thorough  investigation  has  been  made  and 
it  is  fidly  proven  that  the  enterprise  is  on 
the  non-profit,  Rochdale  system.  We,  how- 
ever, recommend  a  careful  study  of  the  Bel- 
gian and  German  systems  which  have  been 
generally  successful. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
never  endorsed  any  particular  cooperative 
concern,  either  distributive  or  productive. 
Those  most  experienced  in  cooperative  en- 


terprises, and  work,  as  well  as  the  keen  ob- 
servers thereof  in  aJl  countries,  have  urged 
that  before  venturing  into  cooperative  pro- 
ductive enterprises  that  distributive  co- 
operation shotdd  be  established,  thereby 
creating  a  market  where  coperative  products 
may  find  an  outlet. 

The  chances  for  failtue  and  loss  in  pro- 
ductive cooperation  are  much  greater  than 
in  distributive  cooperation,  except  where 
assured  markets  have  been  created  for  the 
products  of  the  productive  enterprises  as 
indicated  above. 

The  committee  f tuther  recommends  that 
business  be  conducted  on  a  cash  basis.  If 
credit  is  given  it  should  be  secured  by  loan 
or  share  capital,  above  what  is  needed  for 
operating  purposes.  Further,  cooperative 
enterprises,  both  distributive  and  productive, 
should  have  competent,  intelUgent  and 
honest  management  as  wdl  as  close  supervi- 
sion. They  can  not  live  without  it. 


Outline  of  a  Cost  pt  Production  Service 

By  GoBm  STAnt, 

Formerly  Ordnance  Department  Research  Specialist 


IN  A  general  way  it  is  recognized  that 
labor  does  not  get  its  fair  share  of  the 
products  in  industry.  All  manner  of 
exp^ients  have  been  used  to  persuade  and 
to  force  justice  but  in  this  struggle  the 
management  having  control  of  the  costs  of 
production  have  only  given  out  such  data  as 
would  support  their  position.  What  must 
now  be  emphasized  are  the  facts  which 
will  show  the  costs  of  production  set  out  in 
such  a  way  by  tabulations  and  graphs  that 
the  justice  of  a  fair  distribution  will  be  ap- 
parent. The  problems  are  enhanced  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  facts  often  locked 
in  the  vaults  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. But  the  main  factors  of  cost  of  mate- 
rials, labor  and  overhead  can  be  determined. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to 
outline  what  these  facts  are,  how  they 
may  be  collected,  what  they  mean  and  how 
they  may  be  applied  to  secure  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  products  of  industry. 

I. 

What  They  Are 

The  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  the  first 
element  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  output. 


The  quantities  and  kinds  used  can  be  based 
on  the  amount  required  for  the  entire  output 
when  that  for  each  article  is  known.  The 
labor  costs  can  be  as  definitely  figured  for 
our  purposes  as  they  are  now  only  estimated 
by  the  management.  The  overhead  costs  are 
those  that  can  not  be  directly  allocated  to 
any  specific  part  of  the  output  and  are 
spread  over  the  entire  output.  This  prop- 
erty includes  such  items  as  cost  of  buUding 
and  equipment,  insurance,  rents,  taxes, 
reserves  for  depreciation  and  other  purposes, 
etc. 

All  the  essential  facts  required  to  figure 
the  costs  are  a  matter  of  accotmting  pro- 
cedure and  kinds  of  data  needed  are  well- 
known. 

II 

How  They  May  Be  Collected 

The  kind  and  quantities  of  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  each  unit  of  finished 
outputis  known  to  the  workman.  His  report 
under  guidance  would  give  this  data  and 
the  output  of  the  plant  where  piece  rates 
are  paid  is  also  known  and  could  be  reported 
to  a  central  office  where  all  this  data  would 
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be  assembled.  The  amount  paid  for  direct 
labor  would  likewise  be  reported.  The  over- 
head charges  of  costs  of  distribution  and  ex- 
penses not  directly  chargeable  to  each 
article  are  not  so  dcfnitely  measurable,  but 
the  management  itself  does  not  know  accu- 
rately these  facts  in  90  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustries according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
E.  N.  Harley,  formerly  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Estimates  sufficiently 
accurate  and  always  liberal  may  be  used. 
The  cost  of  the  land  may  be  determined  by 
an  appraisal  which  could  also  include  the 
value  of  the  buildings.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion and  taxes  paid  would  be  some  assistance. 
The  equipment  used  could  be  determined  by 
cost  of  replacement  which  could  be  easily 
determined  from  each  concern  manufactur- 
ing similar  equipment. 

Depreciation,  insiuance,  rents,  costs  of 
distribution,  can  be  determined  within  suit- 
able Bmits  of  accuracy. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  the  workmen 
could  report  the  facts  occurring  within  the 
industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  costs 
of  production  could  be  figured  on  the  out- 
side without  in  any  way  jeopardizing  his 
job. 

In  starting  this  cost  of  production  servioea 
limited  number  of  industries  should  be 
selected  where  access  to  the  data  cotdd  be 
most  easily  obtained  and  after  the  value, 
methods  and  costs  had  been  fully  demon- 
strated the  service  could  then  be  further 
extended. 


Ill 
What  They  Mean 

These  facts  will  show  that  there  are 
almost  imbelievable  leaks  and  wastages  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  finished 
product.  If  these  are  permitted  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  management  it  should  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  grinding  down  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  tte  workingman. 

These  facts  mean  that  public  opinion  will 
gradually  be  brought  to  see  that  there  is  a 
public  trust  impo^  upon  the  great  indus- 
tries controlling  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  trust  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts 
in  the  cases  relating  to  the  railroad  rates. 
The  old  methods  of  rebates  are  now  imlaw- 
ful.  This  idea  will  be  extended  to  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  the  workingmen's  share 
in  the  results  of  production  into  banking 
commissions,  excessive  salaries  and  padded 
contracts  which  are  now  used  to  cover  up 
the  profits. 

IV 

How  They  May  Be  Applied  To  the  Solution 
of  the  Workingman* s  Problem 
In  all  industrial  disputes  the  moral 
support  of  the  public  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance.  This  support  could  be  won  by 
showing  the  facts  concerning  the  costs  of 
production  and  the  consumers  know  the 
retail  prices.  What  the  residt  would  be  can 
easily  be  seen  and  it  wotdd  mean  a  better 
wage  to  the  worker. 


The  free  man's  ownership  of  himself  and  his  labor  power  implies  that 
he  may  sell  it  to  another  or  withhold  it;  that  be  may  with  others  similarly 
atuated,  sell  his  labor  power  or  withold  it;  that  no  man  has  even  an  implied 
property  right  in  the  labor  of  another;  that  free  men  may  sell  their  labor 
power  under  stress  of  their  needs,  or  they  may  withhold  it  to  obtain  more 
advantageous  retinns.  Any  legislation  or  court  construction  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  organizations,  corporations  or  trusts  which  ctutail  or  corner 
the  products  of  labor,  can  have  no  true  application  to  the  association  of  free 
men  in  the  disposition  or  withholding  their  labor  power. 
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A  Torture  Instrument 

INJUNCTIONS  are  used  in  the  United  States  wUle 
ihey  have  been  discarded  by  tiie  rest  of  tiie  world. 
Tliey  are.  in  reality,  a  rdic  of  die  Enropean  im- 
perialistic, autocratic  world  of  a  bje-gone  age,  as  Mr. 
Baer,  the  famous  cartoonist,  so  wdl  shows.  American 
jarispmdence  has  gone,  scaTenger-like,  through  the 
archaic  junk  heap  of  European  imperialism,  picking 
up  here  a  shackle,  there  a  dub,  to  weave  into  the 
fkbric  of  the  American  writ  of  injunction. 

The  injunction  is,  in  prin^le,  the  same  as  the 
ancient  army  of  the  baron.  It  is  a  reyival  of  the  **go 
thou''  and  the  ''do  thou''  and  of  the  ''thou  shalt  not" 
and  the  "Terboten"  of  ignominious  recent  memory. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  in  the  recent 
British  coal  strike,  lasting  three  montfis,  there  was 
not  an  injunctiim  and  not  even  an  arrest?  It  is  a  fact. 

The  injunction  as  used  in  our  industrial  disputes 
is  autocratic,  despotic,  ancient  and  out  of  harmony 
with  modem  thought  and  most  modem  practices. 

Such  a  thing  may  persist  for  a  time  in  free  America, 
but  its  doom  is  certain.  No  judge  whose  mind  lives 
the  life  of  today  will  issue  an  injunction  m  a  hbor 
diqmte  wh^e  no  such  injunction  would  lie  wh^e 
such  labor  diqiute  did  not  exist.  No  judge  who  is 
arable  of  und^standing  the  theory  of  modem  society 
and  modem  democracy  will  issue  such  an  injunction. 
The  day  is  coming  when  no  judge,  unless  he  is  a 
crodsed  judge,  wOl  issue  such  an  injunction.  The 
time  is  coming  when  judicial  usurpation  and  tyranny 
wfll  be  no  more. 
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While  here  and  there  legislators,  energetic  but  unwise  reformers  and  those 
who  would  direct  the  forces  of  industries  from  the  watch- 
rahjIoaders  towers  of  intelligentsia-land  continue  to  preach  the  menage 
of  deliverance  through  governmental  compulsion  and  the 
mechanism  of  tribunals,  the  world  of  industry  itself  in  some  very  important 
particulars  is  rapidly  getting  back  to  first  principles  and  industrial  truths. 
In  two  greats  fundamental  industries  there  is  at  present  a  disturbed  situa- 
tion, but  in  neither  of  these  industries  is  there  any  great  liklihood  of  lasting 
peace,  or  even  the  approach  to  it,  except  through  direct  negotiation  between 
the  groups  involved. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  in  their  drive  against  the  workers  on  the 
railroads,  have  secured  from  the  railroad  labor  board  a  ruling  which  removes 
the  penalty  for  overtime  and  thus  abrogates  the  eight-hour  day.  This  deci- 
sion followed  a  number  of  others  which  as  a  whole  form  a  convincing  exhibit 
to  prove  the  character  of  the  railroad  labor  board  as  an  institution. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  railroad  labor  board  has  accepted  (as  it 
was  bound  to)  the  philosophy,  the  analysis  and  the  definition  of  the  emplojdng 
world  as  to  our  economic  ills  and  has  made  its  decisions  in  accordance. 

The  situation  before  the  railroad  labor  board  grows  more  crucial  every 
day.  Confidence  in  it  there  never  was ;  and  such  hope  as  there  might  have  been 
that  the  board  might  at  least  make  an  effort  to  deal  fairly,  with  vision  and 
tmderstanding,  has  been  almost  entirely  dissipated.  The  board  today  stands 
as  a  crude,  almost  brutal,  instrumentality,  accused  of  being  pro-employer,  a 
link  in  the  anti-union  chain,  a  blind,  tottering  wreck  of  an  idiotic  experiment. 

What  labor  condemned  in  advance  as  wrong  in  principle  now  stands 
convicted  in  practice  as  worse  than  wrong  because  biased — not  necessarily 
by  corruption  but  by  natural  bent  and  the  force  of  circumstances — and  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  world  of  economic  actualities. 

All  of  this  is  driving  the  railroad  world  back  to  direct  negotiation.  Wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  the  brotherhoods  going  to  Washington  instead  of  to 
Chicago,  going  into  conference  with  the  executives  direct  and  laying  plans  for 
further  conferences  of  a  regional  character,  circumnavigating  the  railroad 
labor  board's  machinery  and  ignoring  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The 
railroad  employes'  organizations  are  pursuing  a  course  that  has  been  proven 
to  them  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  Chicago  coiul  of  misrule  is  helpless.  Wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  enjoining  the  board  from 
publishing  a  decision  adverse  to  that  railroad — a  decision  which  has  not  yet 
seen  the  light  of  day,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 

The  railroads  have  sought  to  use  the  railroad  labor  board  as  a  weapon, 
not  as  a  tribunal,  which  mtist  alwa)rs  be  the  case.  And  either  as  weapon  or 
tribunal,  the  thing  is  a  failure,  because  neither  weapon  nor  tribunal  begets 
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vcduntary  agreement  but  produces  only  compulsory  compliance,  except 
wben  organizations  are  strong  enough  to  resist  compulsion. 

The  railroads  have  sought  and  are  seeking  to  drive  the  shop  trades 
into  submission  by  compelling  them  to  accept  abrogation  of  rules  and  con- 
ditions of  work  established  in  railroad  practice  for  years  and  brought  about 
either  through  the  voluntary  action  of  railroad  managements  or  through 
negotiation  between  railroad  workers  and  managements. 

The  board,  which  has  come  to  be  practically  a  one-man  institution, 
has  decided  in  favor  of  abolishing  certain  important  rules  and  regulations 
having  to  do  with  the  shop  trades  workers.  One  of  these  is  the  rule  providing 
for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  the  only  eflfective  preventive  of  overtime. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  work  which  the  board  has  ordered  abolished 
were  established  before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  railroad  labor  board. 
They  were  established  in  the  days  when  employed  and  emplo3rer  sat  down  to- 
gether to  work  out  their  joint  problems  through  negotiation.  They  were 
agreed  to  by  the  railroads  and  the  workers.  They  were  markers  of  progress, 
placing  American  railroad  workers  on  a  higher  plane,  giving  them  broader 
opportunities  for  citizenship  and  for  self -development  as  well  as  more  effective 
service  for  their  emplo3rers,  because  of  good  will. 

The  railroad  workers  now  find  themselves  confronting  a  situation  in 
which  they  must  look  to  their  economic  strength  to  preserve  what  a  political 
institution  has  sought  to  destroy.  This  inevitably  leads  back  to  direct  negotia- 
tion. A  rehearing  may  be  held,  but  whatever  the  course  to  be  ptu^ued,  in  the 
background  must  be  the  consciousness  of  reliance  on  economic  strength. 

The  reason  that  the  railroad  situation  has  reached  such  a  critical  stage 
is  because  negotiation  has  been  made  impossible  by  the  existence  of  the 
railroad  labor  board  and  in  a  secondary  sense  because  the  board  has  func- 
tioned as  a  weapon  and  not  as  a  tribunal.  The  way  to  reconstructed  rail- 
road relationships  Ues  over  the  corpse  of  the  railroad  labor  board  and  there 
is  no  other  way. 

The  railroads  may  seek  to  impose  unjust  conditions  upon  the  workers, 
board  or  no  board,  but  without  the  board  the  railroads  will  either  have  to 
go  into  conference  and  enter  into  negotiation  or  answer  to  the  country  for 
their  refusaL  They  can  now  escape  negotiation  and  blame  the  governmental 
court  for  the  restdts. 

In  the  mining  industry  there  is  the  same  appetite  on  the  part  of  employers. 
The  mine  owners,  however,  have  no  tribunal  behind  which  to  hide  responsi- 
bility for  their  aggression.  If  the  mine  owners  are  arrogant — and  they  are — 
they  must  stand  forth  in  the  first  person  and  wear  the  label  to  which  their 
conduct  entitles  them  or  condemns  them  as  the  case  may  be. 

At  the  present  moment  the  mine  owners,  swelling  with  profits  reaped 
from  coal  prices  which  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds,  are  seeking  to  further 
enrich  themselves'^at  the  expense  of  the  mine  workers.  A  public  that  is  pay- 
ing more  than  war  prices  for  coal  while  thousands  of  miners  are  kept  in 
enforced  idleness  and  thus  are  forbidden  to  dig  coal,  is  likely  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate in  placing  the  blame  for  a  tie-up  of  the  industry  if  one  comes. 

For  the  mine  owx^rs  at  this  time  to  make  demands  upon  the  mine 
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workers  is  the  height  of  brazen  effrontery,  the  acme  of  abandoned  looting  and 
pillage.  Coal  prices  are  sky  high  and  the  retail  supply  is  kept  on  the  verge 
of  actual  shortage.  Meanwhile  thousands  of  miners  are  kept  out  of  the 
mines,  thus  creating  a  situation  in  which  there  is  no  reserve  supply  visible  to 
the  average  person.  The  coal  barons  make  their  own  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  they  make  it  just  as  drastic  as]possible  so  far  as  demand  is  con- 
cerned, worrying  not  at  all  about  supply  except  as  it  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  the  baronial  demand  for  loot. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has  said  to  the 
miners  and  to  the  country  that  the  miners  will  not  yield.  The  American 
labor  movement  will  support  the  miners  in  their  position,  for  to  yield  would 
be  to  yield  to  injustice. 

The  injustice  contemplated  by^the  mine  owners  is  an  injustice  that  is 
aimed  against  the  miners  and  the  great  masses  of  the  coal  consumers  of  the 
country  as  well,  for  it  is  a  double-edged  injustice  that  would  drive  down 
wages  and  maintain  inflated  profits.  There  are  more  than  enough  idle  miners 
to  bring  into  being  an  ample  and  more  than  ample  coal  supply  and  there  are 
more  than  enough  idle  cars  in  which  to  haul  that  coal  to  market.  There  are 
more  than  enough  railroad  men  to  maintain  and  operate  those  idle  cars 
and  there  are  people  who  would  like  the  coal  and  who  would  like  it  at  a  price 
that  would  allow  the  miner  a  fair  wage  and  the  owner  a  fair  profit,  but  they 
resent  a  price  that  makes  every  operator  a  super-Croesus  while  the  miner 
either  goes  idle  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  make  his  wage  a  pittance. 

There  is  one  road  to  justice  in  both  railroad  and  mine  industries.  There 
must  be  a  rettu-n  to  joint  negotiation  and  agreement.  The  railroads  seek  to 
evade  it  because  the  railroad  labor  board  offers  them  the  opportunity  and 
the  mine  owners  seek  to  evade  it  because  they  are  drunk  with  what  they 
falsely  imagine  is  power  which  makes  it  needless  for  them  either  to  consult 
the  workers  or  anyone  else  and  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  worry 
about  justice. 

The  American  labor  movement  and  the  American  people  will  be  with  the 
miners  if  they  are  forced  to  defend  their  rights.  If  they  are  forced  to  fight 
against  bloated,  arrogant  privilege  and  profiteering  for  a  fair  wage  and  for 
the  opportimity  to  go  down  into  the  earth  to  dig  coal,  may  they  fight  a 
good  fight,  for  they  will  be  fighting  for  justice  and  justice  for  the  miners 
is  the  concern  of  all  who  love  justice. 

Two  of  the  great,  vital  industries  have  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  tur- 
moil by  governmental  interference,  by  injection  of  the  ancient,  out-worn 
idea  of  compulsion,  by  arrogant  profiteering.  It  will  take  the  steady,  demo- 
cratic policy  of  the  American  trade  union  movement,  put  in  practice  in  its  full 
implications  to  restore  those  industries  to  proper  functioning  and  to  properly 
serving  the  people  of  otu*  country. 


The  simple  announcement  that  an  article  bears  the  tmion  label  is  aU  the 
advertisement  needed  by  the  consumer,  who  cares  for  principle  as  well  as 
price. 
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It  reqtiired  no  prophet  to  foresee  the  editorial  outburst  of  the  metropolitan 
^^^  press  on  the  subject  of  the  injunction  sectu-ed  by  the 

ANESTHETIC  International  Ladies   Garment  Workers'  Union  in  New 

York  against  the  association  of  employers  in  the  cloak, 
suit  and  skirt  industry.  The  employers  had  by  agreement  among  themselves 
violated  a  contract  with  the  union.  The  contract  had  about  five  months 
yet  to  run.  The  employers,  in  violating  the  contract,  sought  to  substitute 
piece  work  for  the  day  work  system  provided  for  in  the  contract.  The  imion 
prayed  for  an  injimction  before  Justice  Wagner,  sitting  in  the  equity  division 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Wagner  granted  the  prayer 
and  ordered  the  employers  to  cease  the  conspiracy. 

The  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union  resorted  to  the  court 
for  relief  from  a  violation  of  contract  which  was  the  result  of  conspiracy.  But 
H  should  be  made  clear  that  it  was  the  conspiracy  that  formed  the  main  feature 
of  the  case.  The  court  held  that  the  employers  had  conspired  to  violate  the 
contract  and  ordered  that  they  cease  such  conspiracy  and  revoke  the  resolu- 
tion which  they  had  adopted  and  which  was  the  act  by  which  the  contract 
was  broken. 

What  newspaper  editorial  writers  would  have  us  believe  is  that  a  way  has 
been  fotmd  by  which  Labor  may  obtain  justice  without  resort  to  strikes.  They 
make  special  effort  to  exult  noticeably  over  the  idea  that  the  courts  are  as 
open  to  labor  as  to  emplo)rers.  **It  proves  false  the  assertion  too  often  made 
that  the  courts  are  open  only  to  the  employing  class,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger, 

Labor  views  this  case  with  calmness.  It  may  be  reasonable  to  expect  the 
enthusiasm  of  discovery  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  which  must  of  neces- 
sity reflect  first  of  all  the  employers*  point  of  view.  Nothing  new  has  been  dis- 
covered and  nothing  new  proved  by  this  case. 

Of  course  the  coiuts  are  open  to  labor.  Labor  frequently  has  gone  into 
court  and  frequently  has  gone  from  court  to  prison.  Labor  can  get  into 
court  easily  enough.  It  is  not  alwa)rs  as  easy,  despite  the  acclaim  of  the  news 
papers  over  this  single  case,  to  get  justice  in  the  courts.  Labor  has  got  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  in  courts. 

To  be  siu-e  it  is  not  impossible  for  labor  to  get  justice  now  and  then.  It 
would  be  sad  if  that  were  the  case — ^more  than  sad. 

The  New  York  Times  is  even  more  enthusiastic.  "From  every  point  of 
view,"  says  a  Times  editorial,  '*it  is  fortunate  that  the  test  has  revealed  so 
dearly  one  law,  and  only  one,  for  labor  and  capital." 

How  like  the  Times!  At  last,  one  law  '*for  labor  and  capital" — ^the  very 
same  code  for  inanimate  wealth  and  for  animate  htmian  life.  It  has  been 
"revealed"  to  the  Times  that  such  is  the  case,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  some 
considerable  revelation.  The  Ledger  was  more  diplomatic.  Itsaid**emplo)rers'* 
and  not  "capital." 

But  all  critics  among  the  editorial  writers  of  the  daily  newspapers  over- 
look the  real  essence  of  the  case.  This  injunction  determined  nothing  and 
means  nothing  in  the  struggle  of  workers  against  predatory  employers.  That 
is  perhaps  a  harsh  note  to  sound  in  the  chorus  of  deUght.  But  it  is  true.  This 
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injunction  means  nothing  at  all  in  that  struggk.  It  reveals  nothing.  It  proves 
nothing. 

The  injunction,  as  used  in  industrial  disputes,  has  little  if  an3^thing  in 
common  with  the  decision  of  Justice  Wagner  in  the  New  York  case,  except 
that  in  all  cases  they  are  the  products  of  courts  of  equity. 

The  order  issued  by  Justice  Wagner  rebukes  a  violation  of  contract.  A 
contract  is  a  binding  instrument,  guaranteed  always  by  the  honor  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  frequently  by  more  than  that.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  exercise  of  rights.  No  honorable  person  will  excuse  or  condone  a  viola- 
tion of  contract.  Even  though  a  party  may  suffer  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract the  instnunent  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  It  may  be  possible  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  a  contract,  which  by  reason  of  changing 
conditions  may  have  become  irksome  or  unfair  to  one  of  the  parties,  but  if  no 
adjustment  can  be  secured  by  honorable  methods,  the  obligation  remains  and 
should  be  honored.  That  is  ethical  even  in  the  most  debased  commercialism, 
though  the  ethics  sometimes  are  violated  in  such  circles.  Justice  Wagner  has 
done  nothing  remarkable. 

As  to  injunctions  in  general,  the  story  is  different.  Injunctions  always 
command  or  forbid.  If  the  courts  observed  the  law  they  would  issue  injunc- 
tions only  when  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  That  is  what  injunc- 
tions are  for  and  that  is  why  they  are  issued  by  courts  of  equity.  It  is  the 
function  of  a  court  of  equity  to  operate  where  there  is  no  law — to  find  out  the 
fair  thing  to  do  in  the  absence  of  law  and  to  do  that  thing  for  the  sake  of 
justice. 

Labor  has  no  objection  to  the  writ  of  injimction  when  properly  used. 
It  is  when  the  injunction  commands  the  doing  of  things  which  workers  have  a 
lawful  right  not  to  do,  or  when  the  injunction  forbids  the  dcnng  of  things 
which  the  workers  have  a  lawful  right  to  do  that  labor  protests.  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  "the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  .  .  . 
take  their  stand  against  the  enforcement  of  law,"  and  that  is  a  gross  libel  and 
a  lie. 

Most  commonly  injunctions  are  issued  to  forbid  men  from  exercising 
the  right  to  cease  work — or  having  ceased  work  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  work — ^the  right  to  hold  meetings,  the  right  to  make  known  by  oral  or 
written  word,  the  fact  that  an  industrial  dispute  exists,  the  right  to  withhold 
patronage  from  products  which  are  made  by  firms  that  refuse  to  agree  with 
the  workers  upon  terms,  and  the  right  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  other  workers 
engaged  in  industrial  disputes.  Frequently,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  right  of 
free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly  is  denied. 

Enjoining  exercise  of  constitutional  and  lawful  rights  is  not  enforcement 
of  law;  it  is  violation  of  law  and  a  violation  in  which  courts  have  indulged 
themselves  with  abandon,  even  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Contract  breaking  is  a  civil  issue  in  which  damages  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  collected  by  civil  suit.  The  denial  of  guaranteed  rights,  in- 
volving the  liberty  of  the  individual  or  the  group,  by  an  order  issued  by  a 
judge,  without  trial  of  the  accused,  without  any  criminal  process  being 
had,  is  a  proceeding  foreign  to  our  constitution,  foreign  to  our  law  and 
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foreign  to  every  concept  of  freedom  and  democracy  for  which  the  Repubfic 
of  the  United  States  stands  as  the  organized  S3rmbol. 

Everything  that  labor  has  said»  every  indictment  it  has  drawn  against 
the  coiuts  and  the  practices  of  the  courts,  stands  good.  Justice  Wagner 
has  contributed  nothing  to  right  the  wrongs  complained  of.  His  decision 
was  in  another  field.   It  was  not  a  "revelation,"  nor  yet  a  panacea. 

There  is  nothing  that  any  judge  can  do  to  make  the  injunction  as  used 
in  industrial  disputes  a  lawful  process.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do  to 
excuse  it  or  varnish  it  with  loveliness.  The  only  thing  that  they  can  do  to 
deal  out  justice,  to  enforce,  in  truth  "one  law"  for  employed  and  emplo3rers, 
is  to  cease  issuing  injunctions  which  abrogate  guaranteed  rights: 

Until  such  injtmctions  are  no  longer  issued  the  workers  will  abide  by 
the  decision  reached  by  them  in  convention,  which  is  to  treat  those  unlawful 
orders  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

Industrial  disputes  never  will  be  brought  to  solution  by  infliction  o^ 
injustice  with  or  without  court  orders.  Industry  is  a  cooperative  process 
requiring  the  understanding,  mutual  good  will  and  intelligence  of  all  who 
share  in  its  operation  and  development.  Mutual  agreement  is  the  only 
pathway  to  peace  and  progress,  the  only  approach  to  justice.  Any  effort 
to  travel  other  paths  must  beget  injustice  and  therefore  prove  futile. 

Where  is  the  wisdom  of  emplo3rers  and  of  courts  that  they  do  not  see 
this  simple  truth? 

While  the  clamor  continues  in  the  United  States  for  compulsion  in  industrial 

relations  through  such  devices  as  compidsory  arbitration 

*^'!rr^«!'  and  so-called  industrial  courts,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 

AT  ITS  CORE  _  ^  i.     «  . 

SPELLS  FAILURE  ^^  ^*^^  most  rcccut  developments  in  one  of  the  countnes 
which  has  pioneered  its  way  through  the  compulsory 
idea  and  which  has  been  disillusioned  by  the  facts.  In  the  December,  1921, 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  there  appears  an  article  on  labor  conditions  and  legislation 
in  New  Zealand  in  which  Mrs.  Victoria  B.  Turner  has  drawn  the  facts  in 
the  report  principally  from  official  documents. 

That  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  Labor's  attitude  toward  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  particularly  illuminating  and  is  as  follows: 

From  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  its  labor  legislation  until  1913,  the  year  of  the 
great  general  strike,  New  Zealand  was  so  free  from  manifestations  of  industrial  tmrest 
as  to  be  known  as  "a  country  without  strikes,"  and  to  this  economic  millennium  which 
seemed  to  have  appeared  the  work  of  the  arbitration  court  is  believed  to  have  contributed 
much.  During  these  years  the  court  was  popular  with  the  labor  unions,  which  increas- 
ingly made  use  of  its  good  offices,  while  its  policy  was  deplored,  if  not  resented,  by 
employers.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  two  parties  immediately  concerned  in  its  decisions  has  come  about,  and  the 
reason,  sajrs  Sir  John  Findley  in  the  article  previously  referred  to,  is  that — 

"In  the  earlier  3rears  of  its  operation  the  court  was  able  to  award  increases  of  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  improved  conditions  of  labor,  without  imperiling  the  existing  indus- 
trial system,  but  repeated  reviews  of  awards,  repeated  increases  of  benefits  to  the  trade 
unions  making  application  to  the  court,  in  time  brought  conditions  of  employment  that, 
without  a  genuine  menace  to  the  industrial  system  itself,  could  scarcely  be  further 
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improved  by  the  court.  This  stage  marked  the  turning  point  in  different  directions  of 
the  favor  and  popularity  of  the  legislation." 

Other  writers,  putting  the  case  more  Uuntly,  assert  that  while  awards  made  were 
invariably  in  favor  of  labor  and  the  presecutions  were  chiefly  against  emplojrers  the  act 
worked  smoothly.  According  to  more  liberal  opinion  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  labor 
has  its  basis  in  about  the  same  economic  conditions  as  exist  the  world  over.  Cost  of  living 
mounted  higher  than  wages,  and  increased  wages  in  turn  brought  still  higher  prices. 
Labor  believes  that  the  Government,  notwithstanding  its  efforts,  failed  properly  to 
control  the  cost  of  living  situation,  and  that  the  minimum  wages  fixed  by  the  court  en 
the  cost  of  living  basis  have  a  tendency  to  become  real  maximum  wages  for  all  workers 
in  a  trade  without  regard  to  skill.  Moreover,  some  of  the  large  unions  which  refrained 
from  registenng  under  the  act  have,  through  strikes  or  threat  of  strikes,  obtained 
larger  wage  increases  than  did  the  unions  adhering  to  the  arbitration  court.  Meanwhile 
the  court  has  reached  a  limit  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  wage  increases  industry  can 
bear.  In  general,  labor  in  New  Zealand  feels  that  somehow  it  is  not  receiving  its  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  present  industrial  ssrstem,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  system 
should  in  some  manner  be  changed.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  shown,  however,  it  seems 
apparent  that  such  industrial  unrest  as  exists  is  due  to  the  pursuit  of  ideals,  attainable 
or  unattainable,  and  vaguely  or  definitely  conceived,  rather  than  to  the  pressure  of 
want  or  other  intolerable  conditions." 

The  results  of  this  lack  of  complete  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  the  court,  for 
whatever  reasons,  are  apparent  in  the  "go  slow"  policies  of  the  workers  to  restrict  pro- 
duction, in  a  repudiation  of  the  court  by  the  militant  element  in  the  labor  movement, 
in  the  exaggeration  of  grievances  upon  which  wage  appeals  and  stoppages  of  work  are 
based,  and  in  the  ever  widening  division  between  the  two  great  partners  of  production 
and  distribution.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  court  has  fully  and  publicly 
investigated  cases  brought  before  it  and  has  impartially  passed  upon  their  merits  and 
demerits  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  obtained;  that  by  its  decisions  a  living  wage  has 
been  secured  to  the  poorer  workers  and  "sweated"  labor  has  disappeared  from  New 
Zealand;  that  hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened  without  accompanjring  reductions 
in  wages;  that  a  marked  improvement  is  manifest  in  all  working  conditions,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  employers  and  organized  workers  are  registered  under  the 
act — the  expediency  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  questioned  and  there  is  a  widespread 
demand  for  reform. 

In  this  connection  the  board  of  trade  act  of  1919  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of 
cost  of  living  should  be  briefly  considered.  This  act  succeeded  the  cost  of  living  act 
of  1915,  but  is  broader  in  its  scope  and  will,  if  it  becomes  fully  operative,  supersede  all 
of  importance  in  the  compulsory  arbitration  system.  Thus  far  the  board  has  not  been 
authorized  to  deal  with  wage  fixing,  but  this  power  may  be  granted  later  if  the  act  shows 
itself  really  workable. 

Because  she  was  engaged  in  writing  a  report  of  official  character  for 
official  use,  Mrs.  Turner  undoubtedly  refrained  from  drawing  conclusions 
which  are  obvious  and  which  she  might  otherwise  have  drawn.  It  will  occur 
immediately  to  the  trade  union  reader  that  the  arbitration  court  was  estab- 
lished in  New  Zealand  at  a  time  when  throughout  the  world  wages  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  today  and  when  the  propaganda  of  organizations 
of  employers  was  much  less  effective  because  much  less  thoroughly  organized. 

To  put  the  case  in  terms  that  will  appeal  at  once  to  American  readers, 
it  may  easily  enough  be  supposed  that  had  an  arbitration  court  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  for  example  at  the  time  of  the  national  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  commission  on  industrial  relations  in  1913 
some  workers  might  at  that  time  have  seciued  increases  in  wages  through 
the  mediiun  of  the  court.    The  workers  who  would  have  benefited  would 
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have  been  those  who  were  poorly  organized  and  who,  as  one  consequence 
of  then-  lack  of  effective  organization,  were  commanding  a  wage  which  did 
not  permit  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  If  such  a  court  had  then  been 
established  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  workers  of  this  country  today 
would  be  in  exactly  the  position  which  confronts  the  workers  of  New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  Turner  quotes  from  Sir  J(^n  Findley  to  the  effect  that  the  New 
Zealand  comt  fin<k  Itself  at  a  point  where  it  can  not  order  further  advances 
in  wages  "without  a  genuine  menace  to  the  industrial  system  itself."  Whether 
that  is  the  case  or  not  probably  is  open  to  dispute,  but  what  is  with  equal 
probability  not  open  to  dispute  is  that  the  court  believes  it  can  order  no  further 
improvement  without  actual  menace  to  the  industrial  S3rstem. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  S3rstem  of  compulsion  is  wrong.  New 
2^aland  has  discovered  at  least  one  and  in  discovering  one  has  proved  the 
others,  lyhether  it  is  one  reason  or  another  out  of  a  possible  dozen  reasons 
that  is[the  immediate  cause  of  failtire  is  of  little  moment.  If  a  S3rstem  fails 
fori  any  reason  it  fails  and  should  be  discarded. 

New  2^ealan  d  which  at  one  time  thought  itself  on  the  verge  of  an  economic 
millennium  now  finds  itself  as  troubled  as  is  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
firstf  place  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  totally  unacceptable  in  an  age  of 
democratic  institutions.  We  can  not  live  half  free  and  half  bound.  We 
can  not  have  a  successful  civilization  of  which  one-half  is  democratic  while 
the  other  half  struggles  and  flounders  in  a  reversion  to  compulsion. 

Naturally  in  any  system  of  compulsion  there  are  those  who  are  compelled 
and  there  are  those  who  do  the  compelling  and  conflict  between  the  two  is 
unavoidable.  Those,  like  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  who  think  that  conflict 
is  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  compulsion  are  deceiving 
themselves  even  though  they  deceive  no  one  else. 

Another  phase  of  the  system  of  compulsion  which  is  brought  out  clearly 
in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  is  that  there  undoubtedly  comes  a  time  when  the 
industrial  courts  or  the  arbitration  courts  must  stand  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  fighting  openly  on  the  side  of  the  emplo3rers  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  Even  if  the  courts  were  inclined  to  lend  ear  to  appeals  for  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  at  the  outset,  which  is  giving  them  credit 
for  more  than  that  to  which  they  are  entitled,  they  could  not  and  would  not 
continue  that  course  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  dear  that  in  New  Zealand 
that  point  has  been  reached. 

There  is  here  a  great  truth  which  has  never  been  f otmd  and  which  prob- 
ably would  not  be  recognized  by  those  who  place  their  sole  reUance  on  legis- 
lation and  legal  machinery.  That  truth  is  that  the  salvation  of  the  industrial 
world  must  come  from  within  the  industrial  world  and  can  not  be  imposed 
upon  it  from  without. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  objection  on  grotmds  of  principle 
and  dealing  solely  with  the  question  of  operation  the  fact  is  that  courts  set 
up  to  deal  with  wages  in  industry  can  deal  only  with  wages.  If,  for  example, 
an  advance  in  wages  is  necessary  and  justified  on  every  groimd  except  that 
having  to  do  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  employer,  the  court  is  helpless. 

If  we  are  to  accept  as  an  accurate  statement  Mrs.  Turner's  picture  of 
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New  Zealand  industry  at^the  moment,  we  must  conclude  that  in  New  Zealand 
the  chief  argimient  against  further  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers 
is  the  argument  that  the  financial  condition  of  industry  will  not  permit 
improvement. 

At  the  most  crucial  point  of  test  the  compulsory  court  system  fails 
completely.  Cooperative  relationship  between  workers  and  employers  in 
the  industry  is  essential.  The  relationship  between  employes  and  employers 
tmder  the  New  Zealand  system  which  has  existed  in  New  Zealand  is  neces- 
sarily not  a  relationship  but  an  antagonism.  There  is  no  sense  of  working 
out  a  common  problem  by  a  common  eflForti  On  the  contrary  there  is  an 
antagonism  of  each  side  toward  the  other,  both  sides  looking  forward  to 
inevitable  Utigation  in  which  each  will  be  armed  to  defeat  the  other  and  in 
which  each  will  be  prepared  to  submit  finally  to  an  edict  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  an  agreement  reached  voluntarily  by  negotiation  and 
conciliation. 

New  Zealand  has  foimd  its  experiment  disastrous  not  only  to  the  workers 
but  to  all  industry.  The  workers  of  New  Zealand  are  suffering  as  a  result 
and  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  commonwealth  is  suffering. 

When,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  this  New  Zealand  compulsory 
arbitration  pl^n,  with  its  compulsory  labor  features,  was  first  mooted,  Ameri- 
can labor  positively,  emphatically  and  unanimously  declared  its  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  such  legislation  being  enacted  in  the  United  States. 
American  labor  withstood,  attacked  and  overcame  the  New  Zealander  who 
came  here  as  a  proselyter  and  propagandist  for  this  compidsory  arbitration. 
American  labor  predicted  not  only  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme  but  also 
its  collapse.  The  march  of  progress  is  not  backward  to  involimtary  servitude 
but  onward  to  freedom. 

American  labor  is  vindicated  by  the  New  Zealand  experiment  in  three 
directions:  First,  the  arbitration  coiut  has  failed  absolutely  to  secure  justice 
for  the  workers  and  has  demonstrated  that  eventually  the  workers  must 
rely  upon  their  own  intelligence  and  upon  their  own  organized  economic 
strength;  second,  that  the  cost  of  living  as  a  basis  for  the  computation  of 
wages  is  as  completely  unjust  and  as  completely  a  failure  as  is  the  arbitration 
court  idea  itself;  and,  third.  New  2^aland  has  failed  in  the  essential  purpose 
for  which  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  with  its  compulsory  labor  featines, 
was  enacted — it  has  not  stopped  strikes  and  it  can  not  stop  them.  And  this 
applies  equally  to  all  countries  where  the  concepts  of  freedom  are  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  peoples.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  the  martyred 
Lincoln  to  striking  shoe  workers  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1860,  he  said: 

Thank  God  we  have  a  system  of  Labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the 
pressure,  there  is  a  point  where  the  workingman  may  stop. 

That  declaration  is  just  as  true  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  as  true  as 
it  was  upon  the  day  uttered  by  the  great  emancipator. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  Ajmerica  who  are  still  enamored  of  the 
idea  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  of  any  other  institution  of  compulsory 
character  will  learn  from  the  sad  experiment  of  New  Zealand  and  will  as  a 
result  turn  their  attention  and  energy  to  more  constructive  and  helpful 
channels. 
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A  leading  British  employer,  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  recently  has  been 
studying  industrial  conditions  and    industrial  relations 

IT  DAWNED  UPON 

AN  EMPLOYER  ^^  ^^^  United  States.    His  comment  on  the  material 

side  of  industry  was  generally  frank  and  enthusiastic, 
while  his  remarks  about  industrial  relations  were  more  or  less  restrained. 
He  did,  however,  say  some  things  which  are  of  interest  and  which  evidently 
betoken  his  state  of  mind  at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit. 

Discussing  American  employers  and  their  attitude  toward  the  workers 
Mr.  Rowntree  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  World  of  Sunday,  November  27, 
as  saying,  **I  have  found  them  pre-occupied  in  many  cases  with  other 
problems." 

Mr.  Rowntree's  further  comment  undoubtedly  will  appeal  to  many 
Americans  as  a  quite  accurate  description  of  the  attitude  of  many  American 
employers  toward  the  great  paramount  question  of  industrial  relations: 
'If  a  chemical  process  fails  to  produce  results  here  no  employer  thinks  of 
blaming  the  steel  or  the  gas  or  the  mechanism  generally;  he  simply  puts 
experts  on  the  job  to  discover  why  the  desired  reaction  does  not  take  place. 
But  when  a  gang  of  men  fails  to  work  the  same  employer  may  curse  them  or 
fight  them  or  adopt  an  attitude  which  is  an)i:hing  but  that  of  scientific 
inquiry." 

Many  other  interesting  observations  by  the  visiting  employer  wer^ 
these: 

As  to  wages,  also,  capitalism,  for  its  own  protection,  should  insist  that  wages  be 
high  enough  to  support  each  worker  in  reasonable  comfort.  It  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  me  that  the  unskilled  men  in  the  steel  industry  here  were  receiving  less  per 
hour  than  our  girls  in  England.  It  seemed  to  me  that  scientific  industrialists  in  charge 
of  your  industries  would  consider  such  a  situation  rather  dangerous.  I  began  to  see 
later  that  3rou  are  working  out  problems  here  which  are  just  as  important  in  the  long 
nm  as  are  the  problems  we  are  working  on  over  there,  but  your  cross-examination 
rather  compels  me  to  make  this  admission. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  both  countries,  as  well,  to  resist  the  natural  demands  of  the 
woikers  for  an  increasing  share  in  the  management  of  their  industries.  I  have  been 
maintaining  in  England  that  the  intelligent  capitalist  will  welcome  this  ambition  on 
their  part.  It  means  cooperation;  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  capital- 
ism can  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  observations,  however,  were  not  all  indicative  of  dis- 
appointment.   He  found  many  indications  of  progress. 

**I  talked  with  Robert  B.  Wolf,"  he  said,  *'and  I  got  a  new  vision  of  America." 
Mr.  Wolf  seemed  as  energetic  as  the  other  industrial  leaders,  but  his  energy  was  turned 
in  another  direction.  He  spoke  of  these  industries  not  primarily  as  institutions  in 
which  to  make  wages  and  profits  but  as  institutions  for  human  achievement.  He  said 
that  prosperity  fiibd  economic  security,  necessary  as  they  are,  would  never  satisfy  the 
human  soul;  that  humanity  was  ftmdamentally  creative  and  that  nothing  but  con- 
scious creation  would  sufBce  as  a  motive  for  industrial  activity. 

Let  the  worker  participate  in  the  financial  rewards  of  industry,  he  said,  and  he 
may  have  his  sense  of  justice  satisfied;  let  him  be  insured  against  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment and  old  age  and  he  may  develop  contentment  of  a  sort;  but  only  when  the  in- 
dustrial processes  are  organized  so  that  every  worker  becomes  a  conscious  creator,  so 
that  his  creative  powers  are  released  and  he  forgets  all  other  considerations  in  the  joy 
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of  the  job,  will  the  true  greatness  of  our  industrial  system  be  understood.  That  to  me 
is  the  most  inspiring  word  I  heard  in  America.  I  believe  it  is  the  message  of  New 
America  to  the  world.    It  is  a  message  I  want  to  cany  back  to  England. 

Mr.  Rowntree  apparently  did  not  talk  to  labor  men  and  did  not  inquire 
of  them  concemijig  the  status  of  the  human  element  in  industry.  If  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  got  from  them  warm  endorsement  of  the  splendid 
statement  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Wolf,  whose  imderstanding  of  the  aspirations 
and  ideals  of  labor  has  been  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

There  is  beyond  question  *'a  tendency  in  both  coimtries"  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  all  countries  to  ''resist  the  natural  demand  of  the  workers'' 
in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Rowntree  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  **an  increasing  share 
in  the  management"  of  industries;  but  if  he  means  an  increasing  power  for 
labor  to  assist  in  democratically  determining,  to  a  gradually  and  logically 
enlarging  degree,  the  affairs  of  the  industrial  world,  he  has  expressed  what 
labor  itself  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Rowntree's  further  observation  that  **the  intelligent  capitalist  will 
welcome  this  ambition"  is  thoroughly  sotmd.  The  philosophy  of  the  un- 
intelligent capitalist  who  would  deprive  the  workers  of  any  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  industrial  world  wherein  the  workers  have  their  entire  Ufe, 
can  lead  only  to  the  undoing  of  our  entire  social  S)rstem.  What  the  unintelli- 
gent capitalist  does  not  see  is  that  we  have  created  about  us  a  world  of  power 
and  machinery,  a  world  which  lives  by  power  and  machinery,  a  world  which 
can  live  only  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  large  groups  of  people,  a  world 
totally  unlike  the  world  as  it  was  before  the  advent  of  power  and  machinery, 
from  which  they  inherit  their  ancient  and  impossible  philosophy. 

The  British  visitor  evidently  is  one  of  those  intelligent  employers  who 
see  the  necessity  of  a  constant  democratic  modification  of  the  whole  employ- 
ing system  and  a  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  democratic  methods  in  the 
industrial  world. 

The  **new  vision  of  America"  which  Mr.  Rowntree  was  able  to  gather 
from  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wolf,  was  a  vision  which  is  the  common 
property  of  a  great  many  millions  of  Americans  who  are  devoting  all  of  their 
efforts  and  intelligence  to  its  realization. 

Most  of  the  industrial  ills  of  the  day  are  the  result  of  the  idea  that 
industrial  institutions  are  places  "in  which  to  make  wages  and  profits" 
and  chiefly  in  which  to  make  profits.  The  reason  so  many  workers  look  upon 
them  as  places  in  which  to  make  wages  is  that  emplo)rers  will  not,  where 
they  can  prevent  it,  permit  the  workers  to  entertain  any  other  concept. 

The  shallow  and  unsotmd  character  of  such  devices  as  insurance  against 
unemplo3rment,  old  age  and  illness  was  properly  pointed  out.  These  things 
may  indicate  a  feeble  desire  to  approach  industrial  justice  but  they  can  never 
constitute  more  than  that. 

American  labor  has  in  season  and  out  of  season  pointed  to  the  inadequacy , 
the  injustice  and  the  ineflBciency  of  an  industrial  world  conducted  for  profit 
alone.  The  concept  of  the  industrial  world  conducted  for  service  as  well, 
wherein  the  underlying  thought  is  ever  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  make 
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possible  a  higher  order  of  things  and  a  more  highly  developed  manhood  and 
womanhood,  will  bring  us  to  the  time  when  every  worker  may  become  what 
Mr.  Wolf  described  to  Mr.  Rowntree  as  a  **conscious  creator"  whose  natural 
instinct  to  create  and  to  be  of  service  may  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  employers  will  read  what  Mr.  Rowntree 
has  had  to  say  and  will  take  to  themselves  what  he  describes  as  "a  message 
I  want  to  carry  back  to  England."  They  can  learn  from  it  to  the  great  profit, 
not  of  their  bank  accounts  perhaps,  but  of  the  nation  and  its  progress  and 
well-being.  

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  occu- 
pying the  position,  which  from  the  outset  it  was  bound 

WHAT  DID  THE      *  "^      »  * 

I.  c.  c.  SEE?  ultimately  to  occupy,  which  is  as  the  defender  of  those 
railway  S3rstems  which  are  for  one  reason  or  another  least 
efficient  in  the  transportation  of  commodities.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  declined  to  permit  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad 
to  reduce  freight  rates  on  coal.  The  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad 
is  able  and  willing  to  transport  coal  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  one  which  now 
exists.  The  present  rate  allows  the  company  a  profit  which  is  larger  than  the 
company  desires  to  have. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  deny  that  the  railroad 
can  transport  coal  at  a  profit  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  rate  now  obtaining  but  it 
refuses  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  and  Ironton  were  permitted  to  reduce  its  rate  on  coal  the  result  would 
be  unfair  to  other  railroads  which  claim  they  can  not  make  a  profit  at  a  lower 
rate.  Not  only  that  but  the  commission  believes  a  disadvantage  would  be 
placed  upon  coal  mines  not  situated  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  line. 
The  commisdon  finds  that  3.5  per  cent  of  the  coal  transported  by  the  D.  T.  &I. 
is  produced  in  mines  on  that  line  while  the  balance  comes  over  that  line 
from  mines  situated  on  connecting  roads.  The  commission  finds  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  coal  rates  on  these  connecting  roads  and  therefore  it  declines  to 
aUow  the  D.  T.  &  I.  to  reduce  its  rates. 

The  philosophy  of  our  present  government  is  almost  beyond  under- 
standing. We  retain  our  archaic  anti-combination  laws  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  trusts,  because  it  is  held  that  the  formation  of  trusts 
destroys  the  probability  of  competition.  On  the  other  hand  we  maintain 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to  prevent 
effective  competition. 

There  is  a  wide  margin  of  difference  between  reckless  rate-cutting 
and  the  basing  of  a  service  price  on  the  cost  of  that  service.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  does  not  deny  that  the  D.  T.  &  I.  is  able  to  trans- 
port coal  at  a  profit  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  rate  now  in  effect.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  other  roads  can  not  do  likewise  the  D.  T.  &  I.  is  pocketing  a  profit 
beyond  its  desires. 

The  D.  T.  &  I.  is  owned  by  Henry  Ford.  Mr.  Ford,  it  has  just  been 
discovered,  is  the  richest  man  in  the  United  States.    He  got  that  way  by  mak- 
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ing  profits.  What  is  more  important  he  got  that  way,  not  by  making  exorbi- 
tant profits  on  a  limited  output  but  by  making  a  fair  profit  on  a  tremendous 
output.  There  are  many  just  criticisms  of  Ford  methods  in  industry  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ford  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  richest  man  in  the 
country  without  bringing  upon  himself  the  hatred  which  ordinarily  comes  with 
such  an  amassing  of  wealth  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  country  knows  Henry 
Ford  primarily  as  a  man  of  service  and  not  as  profiteer. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  case  of  Mr* 
Ford's  railroad  will  more  than  any  other  episode  of  recent  date  call  into  seri- 
ous question  oiu*  whole  method  of  railroading  and  our  whole  method  and 
machinery  of  ''controlling"  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  dramatic  signal  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  otu*  railroad 
systems  need  most  is  intelligent  operation  rather  than  arbitrary  control. 


Florenz  Ziegfeld,  known  to  the  theatrical  world  as  producer  of  "The  Follies,'^ 

has  announced  that  he  will  quit  the  American  stage 
l7^7ou  r«VE"S""      andtransferhisaffections.production8andwhimsi- 

caUties  to  the  Englishstage.  He  declares  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  along  with  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  Therefore,  he  says 
he  will  quit.  Mr.  Ziegfeld  naturally  finds  it  easy  to  get  busy  reporters  to  write 
long  stories  about  why  he  has  decided  to  leave  the  American  stage  flat  on  its 
back  while  he  goes  off  to  London  to  reap  shillings  and  pounds  instead  of 
dollars,  free  from  the  blighting  grip  of  the  equity. 

It  really  is  too  bad  about  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  Broadway  will  never  be  the  same 
after  "The  Follies"  fold  up,  their  whatever  it  is  that  they  fold  up,  and  steal 
away. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Ziegfeld  find  the  American  stage  uncongenial  after  it 
has  brought  him  so  much  fame  and  so  many  dollars?  Because,  forsooth,  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  stepped  in  to  protect  the  job  of  a  chorus  girl ! 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  idea,  as  it  was  Mr.  Cohan's,  that  the  only 
person  entitled  to  be  consulted  about  a  chorus  girl's  job  is  the  employer,  to 
wit:  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  or  Mr.  Cohan,  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  Chicago  a  chorus  girl  was  discharged  from  the  Ziegfeld  show.  For  five 
jrears  this  young  lady  had  worked  in  the  Ziegfeld  productions.  The  equity" 
said  she  must  not  be  discharged  and  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  road  manager  was  giVen 
the  alternative,  we  are  told,  of  putting  the  yotmg  lady  back  in  the  show  or  of 
having  no  show  at  all.  Prior  to  that  episode  the  Ziegfeld  show,  while  playing 
in  Cleveland,  had  ordered  an  extra  performance,  in  violation  of  the  contract  * 
with  equity  which  provides  for  eight  performances  as  a  week's  work.  Arbitra- 
tion proceedings  gave  the  verdict  to  the  union,  but  Mr.  Ziegfeld  refused  to 
accept  the  verdict.  He  also  refused  to  pay  anything  additional  for  the  extra- 
performance,  according  to  Frank  GiUmore,  executive  secretary  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association. 

What  all  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  trouble  comes  down  to  is  a  refusal  on  his  part 
to  understand  that  actors  are  justly  interested  in  their  work,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  an  effective  voice  in  determining  conditions  and  terms  under  which 
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they  will  give  service  and  that  they  are  men  and  women  as  well  as  actors  and 
actresses. 

Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  for  so  long  been  used  to  playing  the  role  of  emperor  on  a 
desert  isle,  surromided  by  spangles  that  glistened  at  his  command,  that  he 
finds  it  difiScult  to  bring  himself  to  accept  fair  methods  which  insure  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  He  quits  because  he  can  no  longer 
be  a  dictator.  Presumably  he  expects  to  be  able  to  dictate  without  hindrance 
or  help  in  the  theaters  of  London. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  whether  Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  ever  given  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  the  actors  and  actresses  of  England  are  human  beings;  that 
they  have  the  intelligence  to  protect  themselves  and  each  other  by  every  hon- 
orable means  and  that  they  will  resent  injustice  and  tyranny  quite  in  accord 
with  the  actors  and  actresses  upon  the  American  stage  as  expressed  in  the 
organization  and  purpose  of  the  Actors*  Equity  Association. 

Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  some  months  ago  announced  an  intention  similar 
to  that  now  announced  by  the  proprietor  of  the  "Follies."  Mr.  Cohan's  rea- 
sons were  quite  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  As  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
"company  union"  of  actors  called  the  fidelity  and  as  one  of  the  arch  haters  of 
the  equity,  Mr.  Cohan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  stage  was 
ruined  forever  and  that  America  was  therefore  no  place  for  him.  After  months 
of  deliberation,  however,  Mr.  Cohan  has  changed  his  mind  and  now  announces 
that  if  he  can  cancel  his  London  arrangements  he  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  after  all. 

Whether  Mr.  Cohan  ever  will  come  to  understand  the  desirability  of  co- 
operating with  the  men  and  women  who  people  the  stage  is  something  that 
can  not  be  foretold  but  at  any  rate  his  original  impulse  to  nm  away  and  leave 
our  amusement  world  flat  on  its  back  has  perceptibly  cooled. 

Perhaps  a  year  from  now  Mr.  Ziegfeld  also  will  fed  differently  than  he 
now  thinks  he  will  feel  a  year  from  now.  Theatrical  producers  everywhere  are 
finding  that  the  organization  of  actors  and  actresses  is  beneficial,  and  they  are 
finding  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  dire  predictions  that  art  on  the  stage 
would  suffer  by  reason  of  the  organization  of  the  artists. 

There  is  a  general  admiration  for  the  equity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public.  The  gameness,  the  firmness  and  withal  the  moderation  of  the  whole 
struggle  of  the  actors  have  been  given  a  public  support  that  forever  ends  the 
question  of  stage  dictatorship.  There  will  be  scant  motuning  for  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  when  he  sails  away  to  London,  tmless  he  can  give  as  the  reason  for 
his  departure — or  shall  we  say  the  last  of  his  "Follies?"  something  more 
appealing  than  the  right  arbitrarily  to  discharge  a  chorus  gfa-l. 


Under  the  caption  "Insolent  Activity,"  the  Washington  fleroW  calls  editorial 
^  attention  to  the  proposed  "unification"  of  all  "revolutionary 

TREASON  elements  in  the  ranks  of  American  workers."    Among  the 

organizations  which  are  reported  to  be  proposing  to  join 
in  this  "unification"  are  the  following:  German  Workers  Educational  Society, 
the  Jewish  Socialist  Federation,  the  Finnish  Socialist  Federation,  the  Jewish 
Workers   Federation,   the   Scandinavian   Socialist   Federation,   the   Greek 
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Socialist  Union,  the  Irish-American  Labor  League,  the  Hungarian  Workers 
Federation  and  the  Italian  Workers  Federation. 

There  is  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  about  this  proposed  project, 
but  neither  is  there  much  chance  of  its  success.  For  a  great  many  years 
similar  groups  of  foreign-language  workers  have  been  gathering  together 
under  more  or  less  radical  banners  and  more  or  less  pretentious  organization 
names'. 

If  it  were  only  insolence  that  was  involved  the  case  would  be  less  serious 
than  it  is.  What  is  really  happening  is  that  groups  of  workers  are  being 
misled  and  betra3red  and  therein  lies  the  tragedy.  Workers,  tmdoubtedly 
possessed  of  a  desire  to  improve  their  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  their 
fellow  workers,  are  led  into  campaigns  where  eflfective  work  is  rendered 
impossible  and  where  the  only  results  are  damaging  to  the  workers  them- 
selves. 

There  is  in  the  United  States  but  one  labor  movement.  As  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  workers  retain  their  good  sense  and  their  ability  to  think 
and  act  constructively  there  will  be  but  one  labor  movement.  Every  eflfort 
to  weaken  that  labor  movement,  to  connive  and  conspire  against  its  success 
and  to  bring  into  being  other  organizations  of  workers  is  a  tragedy  to  all 
labor  which  admits  of  no  excuse  or  palliation. 

Socialist  politicians,  bolshevist  and  near-bolshevist  politicians  and  a 
wide  variety  of  self  styled  "liberals"  and  parlor  experimentors  warmly 
second  every  efiFort  to  defeat  the  workers  in  this  manner.  The  presumption 
which  is  shown  at  times  almost  passes  belief  and  is  of  itself  an  indication  of 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  labor  movement  possessed  by  these  various 
brands  of  politicians  and  self-seekers.  But  recently  the  New  York  CaU, 
organ  of  the  socialists  in  New  York  and  friend  of  the  bolshevists,  sought  to 
summon  a  conference  of  representatives  of  Labor  in  that  city.  There  are 
few  agencies  in  the  United  States  guilty  of  a  greater  tragedy  to  Labor  than 
the  New  York  Call.  Its  eflfrontery  is  of  the  highest  order.  Its  assumption 
of  the  right  to  invite,  much  less  to  summon,  representatives  of  Labor  to 
meet  for  any  ptupose  is  a  monumental  insult  to  the  trade  tmion  movement, 
and  will  of  course  be  treated  as  such  by  the  bona  fide  organizations  of  the 
workers. 

Movements  of  this  kind,  the  connivings  of  political  tricksters,  the 
dubious  schemings  of  those  who  would  create  and  maintain  positions  and 
pay-rolls  for  themselves,  the  separate  organizing  of  workers  in  foreign- 
language  groups  without  contact  with  the  American  labor  movement,  the 
preachings  of  self-styled  "liberal"  editors  who  encourage  separation  and 
who  applaud  impractical  ventures  into  the  realm  of  destructive  theory  are 
matters  of  concern  to  the  labor  movement.  Every  worker  who  withholds 
his  affiliation  from  the  bona  fide  union  of  his  trade  or  calling,  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  that  union  and  the  bona  fide  labor  movement.  So  also  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  undermining  that  movement  and 
who,  through  either  ignorance  or  something  more  base,  seeks  to  liu^  the 
workers  to  the  support  of  doctrines  that  are  unsotmd  and  destructive  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  labor  movement. 

The  progress  of  American  industrial  life  and  the  well-being  of  American 
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workers  depend  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  workers  in  one  movement  and 
with  one  ptupose.  For  any  efiFort  to  weaken  that  solidarity  by  even  the 
simplest  degree  there  is  but  one  word  and  that  is  "treason" — ^treason  not 
only  to  hbor  but  treason  to  the  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  all. 


Almost  on  the  heels  of  the  stinging  rebuke  administered  to  him  by  the  House 
of   Representatives,   Thomas   L.   Blanton   of  Texas,   was 

"TELL  ME  THY 

COMPANY  ••  ETC  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^  banquet  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  iit  Chicago.  Blanton  was  unanimously  (except 
for  his  own  vote)  censured  in  the  House  and  he  escaped  expulsion  by  the 
scant  margin  of  four  votes.  Thus  credentialed  he  went  to  entertain  the 
organized  employers  of  Illinois. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  if  Blanton  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
be  wanted  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  then  the  members 
of  that  association  are  the  kind  of  men  who  would  want  a  man  like  Blanton. 

Doubtless  the  Manufacturers  of  Illinois  were  satisfied  with  what  they 
got,  for  Blanton,  the  blatant,  told  them  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  "throttling  the  government,"  a  statement  wdl 
calculated  to  appeal  to  those  who  love  resonance  above  reason  and  who 
applaud  whatever  caters  to  their  particular  prejudice. 

The  Texas  congressman  went  on  to  charge  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  "had  sworn  to  oust  me  from  Congress  and 
was  last  year  reported  to  have  spent  $100,000  to  do  so."  This  must  have 
been  a  delightful  morsel  for  the  banqueting  manufacturers  of  Illinois.  Of 
cotu-se  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  spend 
his  own  or  anyone  else's  money  for  any  such  ludicrous  purpose.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  not  a  doUar  more  or  less  was  expended  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  or  its  president  in  the  effort  to  defeat  Mr.  Blanton.  It  would  not 
be  worth  any  part  pf  $100,000  to  have  Mr.  Blantoa  out  of  Congress,  except 
to  his  own  constituents  who  really  deserve  representation  in  Congress  and 
doubtless  will  find  a  way  to  secure  it. 

But,  the  House  of  Representatives  having  expressed  such  a  thoroughly 
complete  and  eloquent  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Blanton,  it  is  needless  for 
the  AmBrican  FbdQrATIonist  to  further  paint  the  lily.  There  is  an  old 
proverb  which  appUes  to  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association:  "Tell  me 
thy  company  and  I  will  teU  you  who  thou  art." 


If  the  ownership  of  free  men  is  vested  in  them  and  in  them  alone  they 
have  not  only  the  right  to  withhold  their  labor  power,  but  to  induce  others 
to  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  to  withhold  theirs  that  the  greatest 
advantage  may  accrue  to  all.  It  further  follows  that  if  free  men  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  lawful  right  of  withholding  their  labor  power,  they  have 
the  right  to  do  aU  lawful  things  in  pursuit  of  that  lawful  piupose.  And  neither 
courts,  injtmctions  nor  other  processes  have  any  proper  application  to  deny 
to  free  men  these  lawful,  constitutional,  natural  and  inherent  rights. 
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Incorporation  An  Employer  Device 

The  issue  of  incorporation  of  trade  unions  having  been  raised  in  the  state  of  New  York 
because  of  a  proposal  to  introduce  in  the  state  legislature  a  bill  having  that  object,  the  secretary 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Greater  New  York  requested  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  response  to  that  request 
a  letter  was  written  which,  because  of  its  eqtud  application  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country 
where  the  issue  may  be  raised,  is  published  herewith  as  follows: 


Washington,  D.  C, 

January  J,  1922. 
Mr.  Wlf.  F^  Kbbob,  Secretary, 
Central  Trades  ,and  Labor   Council, 
Room  924  World  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dbar  Sir  and  Brothbr:  Your  letter  of  December 
30  received  and  contents  noted. 

You  request  an  expression  from  me  upon  the 
subject  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  so 
that  you  may  publish  it  in  the  ofiBcial  journal  of 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  In  reply 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  declaration 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  1904,  when  the  subject  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trade  unions  was  under  discussion  by  the 
convention.    The  convention  declared: 

"We  will  not  submit  to  this  new  snare  for  labor's 
despoilment.  It  is  a  pretext,  not  honestly  offered, 
but  distinctly  for  the  purpose  of  so  mulcting  the 
unions  in  damages  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
together  the  necessary  funds  for  effective  resistance 
to  any  encroachment  the  Citizens'  Alliance  may 
choose  to  make  at  any  time  or  place." 

In  1902  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  declared  as  follows: 

"Unfounded  charges  against  organized  labor  are 
being  repeatedly  made  to  the  effect  that  trade 
unions  violate  agreements  entered  into  with  em- 
ployers. The  uninformed  and  particularly  those 
antagonistic  emplojrers  to  organized  labor  urge 
as  a  remedy  for  this  imaginary  evil,  the  compulsory 
incorporation  of  the  trade  imions  so  that,  as  those 
referred  to  urge,  'the  trade  imions  may  be  held 
legally  ;;esponsible'  for  the  faithful  canying  out 
of  agreements,  and  to  be  liable  in  damages  in  the 
event  of  their  violation.  On  the  surface  this  proposi- 
tion seems  fair;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  often  judges  have  deep-seated  prejudice 
against  organizations  of  labor;  that  the  far  fetched 
interpretation  of  the  Taff-VaJe  case,  where  an 
organization  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  was  mulcted 
in  damages  for  the  actions  of  an  individual  member 
under  the  law  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
as  a  'concession  to  labor,'  and  that  the  emmciation 
of  judicial  principles  is  mutually  interpixtcd  and 
held  by  the  judiciary  of  all  English-speaking 
countries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  the  purpose 
that  the  advocates  of  compulsory  incorporation 
of  trade  unions  have  in  view.  They  would  mulct 
or   outlaw    our   unions,    the    organizations   which 


are  the  factors  in  our  modern  life  to  work  for  human 
progress  by  natural,  rational,  peaceable  and  evo- 
lutionary  means." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  each,  there  are  more 
employers  of  labor  who  break  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  tmions  than  do  imions  with  employers. 
Two  cbnspicuous  cases  are  now  before  us;  that  of 
the  publi^ers  in  violating  the  agreement  reached 
more  than  two  years  ago  with  the  printing  trades 
imions  to  introduce  and  maintain  the  44-hour 
work  week  in  the  printing  trades  on  May  1,  1921, 
but  which  the  employers  flagrantly  and  without 
warrant  refused  to  carry  out;  and  that  of  the 
emplo3rers  in  the  cloak,  skirt  and  reefer  industry 
breaking  their  contract  which  had  more  than  six 
months  yet  to  run.  There  are  too  many  cases  to 
enumerate  them  here,  but  where  and  when  has 
an  emplo3rer  been  called  upon  to  respond  or  pay 
damages  for  an  injury  done  to  workers  for  their 
violation  ef  agreements  with  unions.  You  of  course 
know  that  that  is  the  pretense  of  those  who  advocate 
compulsory  incorporation  of  unions.  They  say  that 
employers  are  responsible  and  can  be  msude  to  pay 
damages  for  violation  of  contracts— that  tmions 
are  not  incorporated  and  therefore  can  not  be  held 
financially  responsible  for  violation  of  contracts. 
I  repeat  that  emplo3rers  or  associations  of  em- 
ployers have  not  been  held  re^onsible  in  damages 
for  any  violation  of  any  agreement  or  contract 
between  themselves  and  unions  covering  the  subject 
of  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  employment.  If  a 
worker  Ws  a  contract  with  an  employer  for  a 
specific  term  of  service  for  a  specific  wage  or  salary, 
etc.,  such  a  contract  may  be  enforcible,  that  is, 
by  a  suit  and  an  award  by  a  jury  of  the  damages 
inflicted,  but  as  to  violation  of  agreements  of 
emplo3rers  with  unions  of  labor,  they  have  not  and 
are  not  responsible  in  damages  for  violation  thereof, 
and  under  such  a  contract  between  an  employer 
and  an  employe  the  workmen  may  be  sued  and 
damages  recovered  providing  he  can  respond  in 
damages,  but  this  applies  equally  to  an  employer 
for  if  he  can  not  respond  in  damages,  no  one  can 
enforce  it  and  thank  goodness,  we  have  outlived 
the  time  when  men  can  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  • 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  proposers  is  to  deceive 
the  public  and  try  to  make  even  some  friends  of 
labor  believe  that  the  proposition  for  compulsory 
incorporation  of  trade  unions  of  workers  is  for  the 
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ptupose  of  making  the  responsibility  for  damages 
mutual.    It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

In  addition,  let  me  call  attention  to  this  fact. 
Centurif  s  ago,  the  workmen's  guilds  were  mulcted 
out  of  the  funds  that  they  had  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  providing  themselves 
and  their  families  against  illness,  incapacities  or 
death.  These  funds,  more  particularly  provide 
for  the  widows  and  orphans,  were  confiscated  in 
cold  blood.  It  is  by  this  new  and  subtle  way  of 
soiled  compulsory  incorporation  which,  by  a 
cunning  and  devious  way,  attempts  to  accomplish 
the  same  ultimate  purpose  of  confiscating  the  funds 
of  our  voluntary  organizations  of  workers. 

Note  what  has  already  been  done  under  the 
misuiterpretation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
when  the  hatters  of  Danbury  were  mulcted  of  their 
funds  and  driven  from  their  homes. 

Organized  labor's  opponents  declare  that  it 
should  be  made  easy  to  attach  by  law  the  funas  of 
organized  labor,  to  nmke  it  easy  for  corporate 
interests  and  big  business  to  attack  the  funds  of 


the  voluntary  organizations  of  the  working  people, 
the  organizations  which  are  their  only  means  of 
defending  their  industrial  rights  and  standards. 
Evidently  these  schemers  are  assuming  the  role 
of  Claude  Melnot  in  that  old  time  play,  "Tht 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  when  Melnot,  dispensing  lavishly 
the  jewels  and  money  placed  in  his  hands,  says, 
"Princes  must  be  generous."  Just  so  today — the 
princes  of  finance  would  be  generous  with  other 
people's  money,  as  usual — the  working  p>eople*s 
money  particularly. 

You  will,  therefore,  observe  that  the  agitation 
to  force  trade  unions  to  incorporate  has  a  selfish 
ptu'pose  not  in  the  interest  of  the  members  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  labor.  When  govern- 
ments enact  sumptuary  legislation  compelling 
people  to  do  what  they  have  a  lawful  right  not  to 
do,  it  does  not  make  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

(Signed)        Samusl  GompErs, 

PresidetU, 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 


Telegrams  That  Record  Victory 


Postal  Telegraph 

New  York,  Jan.  17,  1922. 
Samuel  Gompers, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Wash.,  D.  C. 
Cloak  strike  over  with ;  complete  siirrender 
of  the   clo^    manufacturers'    association. 
Congratulations. 

Benjamin  Schlesinger. 

Western  Union  Telegram 

Washington,  D.  C, 
January  17,  1922. 
Benjamin  Schlesinger, 

31  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Telegram  received.  Ever  since  contract 
was  broken  by  the  employers  of  yoiu- 
membcTs  I  have  had  an  aoiding  faith  that 
its  end  would  be  a  victory  for  justice  in 
the  righteous  cause  in  which  your  members 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  in  protest. 
My  congratulations  to  you,  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  valient  men  who  fought  and 
won  90  gloriously. 

Samuel  Gompers. 


Postal  Telegraph 

New  York,  Jan.  17, 1922. 
Samuel  Ck)MPERS, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
WasK  D.  C. 
Our  general  strike  is  over;  one  hundred 
per  cent  victory;  congratulations  to  you 


and  the  entire  labor  movement  which  was 
in  readiness  to  support  our  just  cause. 
It  is  the  cooperation  of  the  American  labor 
movement  and  the  solidarity  of  otu*  entire 
membership  that  made  this  great  victory 
possible.  Success  to  you,  otu*  president, 
in  all  your  futiu*e  endeavors. 

Louis  Langer, 
Secretary,  Joint  Board  of  the 
Cloaknuikers*  Union. 


Western  Union  Telegram 
Washington,  D.  C, 

January  17,  1922. 
Mr.  Louis  Langer, 
40  East  23d  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Telegram  received.    The  joyous  news  of 
the    glorious    victory    greatly    elated    me. 
Somehow  I  felt  from  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  that  yotw  great  cause  being  just  the 
intensive  and  virile  protest  which  was  made 
woixld  be  crowned  with  a  glorious  triumph. 
Many  thanks  for  yoiu*  words  of  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  myself 
to  your  cause  and  I  ask  you  in  turn  to 
accept  and  convey  to  all  who  participated 
in   this   struggle   my   congratulations   and 
wishes  for  greater  power  and  influence  for 
good. 

Samuel  GoBfPERS. 
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Recent  Books  About  Labor 

A  NUMBER  of  volumes  of  real  or  intended  interest  to  Labor  have 
appeared  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Some  of  them  are  worthy  of 
mention  and  will  prove  sources  of  considerable  information  to  those 
who  seek  to  know  about  Labor  and  its  work. 

"What's  What  in  the  Labor  Movement,"  compiled  by  Waldo  R.  Browne, 
is  described  by  the  publisher,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  as  "a  popular  dictionary  of 
labor  affairs  and  labor  terminology."  The  book  contains  578  pages  of  defini- 
tions of  terms  and  terminology  in  more  or  less  common  use  in  the  labor 
movement  and  in  circles  where  the  labor  movement  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Browne  has  consulted  a  great  many  soiu-ces  in  compiling  his  defini- 
tions and  had  done  a  really  creditable  piece  of  work  with  the  exception  of 
a  rather  minor  flaw  here  and  there.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Browne  gives  credit 
to  a  number  of  the  books  and  individuals  from  which  information  was 
secured.  The  curious  thing  is  that  in  compiling  a  dictionary  of  labor  terms 
and  terminology  he  should  not  have  consulted  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  or  ahy  of  its  authorized  sources  and  publications  in  relation  to 
the  definitions. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Browne's  most  outstanding  weakness  in  definition  is  in 
connection  with  Russian  affairs.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Soviets' 
own  definitions  without  question  as  to  whether  those  definitions  described 
what  actually  is  the  practice. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  volume  will  be  found  helpful,  particularly 
by  students  who  are  seeking  an  insight  into  the  labor  movement  and  who 
are  confused  by  its  terminology.  Those  who  are  doing  their  first  writing 
about  Labor  may  easily  enough  be  saved  from  making  all  too  common 
errors  by  consulting  Mr.  Browne's  definitions.  All  in  all  the  author  and  the 
publishers  have  performed  a  not  inconsiderable  service. 

"Modern  Social  Movements,"  by  Mr.  Savel  Zimand,  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York,  contains  in  its  260  pages  descriptive 
summaries  and  bibliographies  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  union  and 
political  movements.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Zimand  has  presented  a  very 
complete  bibliography  which  will  furnish  students  with  more  than  ample 
reference  material  on  trade  unionism,  industrial  coimcils,  the  cooperative 
movement,  single  tax,  socialism,  copartnership  and  other  movements.  Mr. 
Zimand  has  not  overlooked  anarchism,  syndicalism  and  bolshevism. 

The  volume  is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be  and  the  only  criticism  that 
might  be  made  is  that  he  has  documented  the  political  movements  to  a 
degree  of  completeness  perhaps  not  warranted  by  their  importance  as  com- 
pared to  the  importance  of  the  economic  movements. 

In  'Tublic  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,"  a  volume  of  343 
pages,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  Interchurch  World  Mo\^ment  has 
presented  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  conduct  of  the  seven  daily  newspapers 
of  Pittsburgh  during  the  period  of  the  steel  strike.  The  study  is  exhaustive 
and  goes  into  great  detail,  not  only  concerning  what  was  printed  in  Pitts- 
burgh, but,  what  is  equally  important,  concerning  what  was  not  printed. 
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After  examining  four  hundred  issues  of  the  Pittsburgh  publications,  the 
report  sets  forth  three  conclusions,  as  follows: 

First,  there  was  no  marked  change  in  policy  by  these  papers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  to  the  end,  nor  any  marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of  any  one  paper 
compared  with  the  others.  People  did  not  point  continually  to  any  one  paper  as  "telling 
a  different  story."  They  all  assumed  a  definite  attitude  to  the  strike,  quite  from  the 
beginning,  and  stuck  to  it. 

Second,  in  the  four  hundred  issues  only  one  example  was  found  of  first-hand  inde- 
pendent investigation.  One  paper  printed  one  story  of  research  by  an  eyt  witness 
(dealing  with  the  "foreign"  workers  and  the  state  constabulary),  but  did  not  repeat 
the  performance. 

Third,  while  the  papers'  news  columns  contained  altogether  a  considerable  quantity 
of  material  on  the  strike,  the  editorial  columns  were  very  reticent.  For  weeks  the  strike 
was  a  principal  topic  of  opinion  in  private  conversation  in  Pittsburgh,  but  days  would 
pass  without  a  reference,  let  alone  a  discussion,  in  Pittsbtu^h  editorial  columns. 

Concerning  the  impression  carried  to  the  reading  public  by  the  news- 
papers of  Pittsburgh  through  the  period  of  the  strike,  the  report  has  this 
to  say: 

Undiscriminating  readers  must  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  men  on  strike 
in  the  steel  industry  were  disloyal  and  un-American  by  virtue  of  entertaining  some 
revolutionary  economic  theory.  Had  readers  sought  to  find  out  what  this  theory  was 
they  would  have  had  h'ttle  trouble  in  finding  in  the  newspaper  columns  extracts  from 
Poster's  "red  book."  Had  they  sought  from  the  newspapers  information  of  the  actual 
demands  of  the  strikers,  they  would  have  found  from  September  22  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember scarcely  a  reference  beyond  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  demands  amounted, 
according  to  Mr.  Gary  and  other  steel  corporation  officials,  to  "the  closed  shop."  They 
would  have  learned  nothing  of  the  resentment  which  stirred  a  good  many  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  against  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  other  constitutional  guarantees. 
Incidentally  readers  would  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  clergymen  of  the  district 
were  opposed  to  the  strike  because  almost  all  comment  from  clergymen  quoted  by  the. 
newspapers  had  this  aspect. 

Undiscriminating  readers  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  district  was 
being  saved  from  a  revolution  by  the  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  state  con- 
stabulary. 

The  extensive  advertising  campaign  carried  on  against  the  strikers  is 
reported  at  length  with  the  presentation  of  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
advertising  copy  which  was  used  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  strike. 

Day  by  day  quotations  from  the  various  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  are 
reproduced  in  the  volume,  telling  a  story  that  can  be  nothing  less  than 
shocking  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  consistent  observation  of  news- 
paper conduct  during  times  of  industrial  strife.  Even  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  making  such  observation  are  likely  to  feel  that  Pittsburgh  during 
the  steel  strike  set  a  new  standard  in  journalistic  degradation. 

There  is  a  minor  flaw  here  and  there  to  be  found  in  the  book,  but  the 
service  performed  in  bringing  together  such  a  mass  of  evidence  on  a  vital 
question  is  one  which  should  be  welcomed  with  gratitude  and  which  should 
be  of  at  least  some  assistance  in  the  great  task  of  inducing  the  newspaper 
world  more  fairly  to  present  the  truth,  not  only  in  industrial  conflicts,  but 
at  all  times. 
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TH£  assatilts  being  made  on  the  labor 
movement  by  legislative  bodies,  the 
courts,  the  press  and  employers  asso- 
ciations are  or  shoixld  be  a  cause  for  grave 
concern  to  every  member  of  a  trade  union, 
as  the  object  in  view  of  these  interests  is 
the  destruction  of  the  only  militant  group 
which  stands  between  the  avarice  of  preda- 
tory interests  and  the  constitutional  and . 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  people.  Now  that 
these  combined  assaults  have  about  reached 
the  "peak"  and  the  ranks  of  the  organized 
workers  have  withstood  their  most  severe 
-shocks,  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  up  and 
doing  things  for  the  people  with  all  of  the 
aggressive  force  at  oiu-  command. 

The  national  congress  and  state  legisla- 
tiu*es  may  enact  inimical  legislation;  courts 
may  curtail  our  activities  by  the  writ  of 
injunction;  the  press  and  hostile  employers 
may  sing  the  praises  of  the  so-called  "Ameri- 
can plan,"  yet  all  of  these  processes  wiU 
fail  of  their  objective  if  we  remain  loyal 
to  ourselves  and  our  union  obligations, 
which  after  all  mean  nothing  but  loyalty 
to  oiu-  fellows. 

The  power  of  piu-chase  is  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers  so  potent  for 
beneficial  results  as  to  be  beyond  belief. 


if  it  is  used  consistently  and  discriminately. 

Every  dollar  earned  under  union  condi- 
tions which  is  spent  for  non-union  products 
or  where  only  non-union  workers  are 
emplo)red,  is  not  only  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  OIU-  enemies,  but  it  is  also  a  direct 
attack  by  us  on  our  friends,  viz.:  union 
members  and  fair  employers. 

Hostile  legislative  enactments,  court 
orders  or  employers  associations  are  unable 
to  control  our  purchasing  power,  and  until 
we  make  up  oiu:  minds  to  fight  the  powerful 
interests  allied  against  us  with  the  powers 
of  organization  and  ptu-chase,  progress 
which  should  be  fairly  rapid  and  permanent, 
will  not  be  our  portion. 

By  the  formation  of  union  label  leagues 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  relative 
to  the  tmion  label,  shop  card  and  working 
button,  the  Union  Label  Trades  Depart- 
ment is  doing  its  utmost  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  concentration  of  the  power  of  purchsuse. 

"Fight  the  open  shop  with  our  power  of 
piurchase,"  is  a  very  good  slogan  for  1922 
and  every  succeeding  year  for  that  matter* 
John  J.  Manning, 
Secretary'  Treasurer, 
Union  Label  Trades  Department, 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


March  13-18,  Chicago,  DL,  Order  of  Sleeping 
Car  Conductors. 

May  — ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  &  Refinery  Workers 
of  America. 

May  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

May  1,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Fair  Park  Auditorium, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 

May  8,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

May  26-27.  New  York,  National  Print  Cutters 
of  America. 

May  29,  Chicago,  111.,  Building  Service  Employes* 
Intematicnal  Union. 

July  1,  Chicago,  111.,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint 
Class  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  & 
Whiskmakers'  Union. 

July  15-16,  New  York  City,  McAIpin  Hotel, 
<Executive  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 

July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  International  Stero- 
typers  &  Elcctrotypers*  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 


August  14-20,  Chicago,  111.,  International  Photo- 
Engravers'  Union  of  N.  A. 

September  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Intematknial  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept.  11.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed- 
eration  of  Federal  Emplo3res. 

Sept.  11,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept.  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  International 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Sept.  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Sept.  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

Sept  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 

of  America. 

Sept.  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 

of  America. 

Oct.  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct.  2,  New  York  City.  N.  Y..  International 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohb,  Brotherhood  of 
Raikoad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Brickla3rers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America. 
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Report  of  the  Legislative  Gommittee 


MEMBERS  of  Congress  who  are  sup- 
porting H.  R.  9726,  introduced 
January  4  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Wash- 
ington; apparently  fail  to  understand  the 
principle  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
vides thdt  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  fi-eedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
The  bill  proposes  to  limit  the  size  and  num- 
ber bf  copies  of  any  publication  of  any  de- 
partment of  the  gov6mnient  and  provides 
for  a  strict  censorslilp  of  knytbing  printed 
in  these  publications: 

For  many  )rears  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  our 
coimtiy  because  of  its  publication. of  facts 
that  it  iis  necessary  to  know.  But  there  are 
certain  interests,  among  them  the  profiteers 
and  reactionaries  who  believe  the  people 
slH>uld  not  know  too  much  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  and  especially  in  their  own 
country. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  demand  was 
made  during  the  war  that  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  should  cease  publishing  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  or  tables  showing  the 
cost  of  living.  To  prevent  the  publication 
of  such  information  appropriations  were 
denied.  This  compelled  the  Secretary  of 
LsboT  to  curtail  most  necessary  data  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Not- 
only  is  it  intended  to  censor  sh  Blatter 
published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
but  the  farmers  of  our  coimtry  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  necessary  informa- 
tion affecting  that  industry  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.^  &ction  10  of  the 
proposed  law  provides: 

Whenever  there  is  disagreement  dr  doubt  as  to  the 
classification  of  any  matter  proposed  to  be  published 
the  questions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com-  . 
mittee  on  Printing  for  determination  and  its  con^ 
elusion  shall  be  final  until  otherwise  Authorized  by 
law. 

Therefore,  if  made  a  law,  the  blue  pencil 
of  the  Committee  on  Printing  would  be 
authorized  to  eliminate  any  article  of  any 
publication  printed  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments that  will  inform  the  people  how  they 
are  being  deceived,  robbed  or  injured  in  any 
way-  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
which  will  be  made  a  censorship  board  by 
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the  proposed  act  will  have  this  arbitrary 
power  according  to  Section  12  of  the  bill: 

That  no  journal,  magazine,  periodical  or  other 
similar  publication  of  any  department  or  any  de- 
tached or  independent  establishment  of  the  govemr 
ment  shall  print  articles,  editorials,  clippings,  or 
comment  of  a  political  or  partisan  natiu-e;  or  print 
articles,  editoxials,  dippings,  or  comment  praising, 
criticizing,  or  reflecting  on  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  any  ofl&cial  or  individual  connected  there- . 
with;  or  print  appeals  to  Congress;  or  print  forms, 
blanks,  or  instructions  for  petitions  to  Congi^, 
or  to  the  members  of  cither  branch  thereof;  or  repbit 
proceedings  or  planks  from  platforms  of  lodges,  al- 
liances, granges,  associations,  tmions,  fraternities,  or 
brotherhoods,  or  other  organizations  which  adppt 
platforms  or  programs  of  action  for  the  guidance  of 
their  members;  or  print  reviews  of  books,  except 
that  lists  of  books,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  re- 
ceived may  be  printed;  or  print  articles,  editori^ 
clippings,  or  comment  praising,  criticizing,  or  re- 
flecting on  any  other  government,  de  jure  or  de 
facto,  whether  that  goverment  be  recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  not. 

The  Monthly  Labor  Review  will  be 
limited  to  forty-eight  pages,  which  will  make  * 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  publishing  useful 
information.  The  January  issue  has  been 
reduced  in  size.  Much  valuable  matter  was 
eliminated  by  th^  Joint  Coininittee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Members  of  Congress  believe  thistt  the 
people  should  not  know  too  much.  Visitors 
to  the  Capitol  who  attend  hearings  are 
startled  by  some  of  the  expressions  of  tte 
members  of  the  committees.  A  member 
of  Congress  believes  that  he  is  the  govern- 
ment. The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  oppose  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  It  repre- 
sents reactionism  run  mad.  It  is  a  most 
cruel  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
of  oiu:  country.  The  farmers  are  also 
aroused  over  the  attempt  to  censor  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  Department  of  Agrieultiure. 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
declare  th^t  if  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
is  limited  to  forty-eight  page^  it  will  destroy 
its  effectiveness. 

Department  of  Labor 

It  will  soon  be  known  whether  the  Scheme 
to  abolish  the  Department  of  Labor  can  be 
carried  thropgh.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown,  who 
was  brought  to  Washington  from  Toledo 
by  order  of  the  President  to  head  a  Congres- 
sional committee  having  for  its  piupose  the 
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reorganization  of  the  governmental  de- 
partments, has  annomic^  that  a  bill  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  The  reorganization  committee  has 
not  held  a  meeting  since  its  formation  several 
months  ago.  But  the  committee  will  pass 
upon  what  Mr.  Brown  will  report.  There  are 
some  members  of  the  committee. who  say 
they  are  tired  of  Mr.  Brown's  propaganda 
through  the  press.  They  also  state  that 
not  a  single  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  that  his  plan  "for  a 
department  of  public  welfare,  labor  and 
education  is  expected  to  smooth  over  many 
of  the  factions  developed  by  investigations 
of  proposals  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  Labor." 
That  is  the  statement  made  in  the  news- 
papers. There  will  be  a  bitter  fight  in  the 
committee  over  the  draft  of  the  Ull  as  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Brown.  Furthermore  when  it 
reaches  Congress  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  new  department  will 
have  rough  sledding. 

Of  course  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  contend  with  every  facility  at  its 
command  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  even 
the  weakening  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and,  yes,  the  Department  of  Agriculttire. 
If  reaction  cares  to  go  so  far  back  it  might 
as  well  destroy  the  Department  of  Labor 
rather  than  administer  an  anesthetic  to  it. 
When  the  time  shall  come  again  that 
progress,  not  reaction,  shall  prev^  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  be  resuscitated  into  their 
full  vigor  and  broadening  activity  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Chinese  Coolie  Bill 

Another  ''drive"  on  Congress  is  to  be  made 
by  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Chinese  coolie  bill.  The 
efifort  to  secure  approval  of  this  most  vicious 
meastu^  will  be  made  in  the  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
state  that  tiieyare  confident  it  has  been 
killed  in  the  House  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Members  of  the  so-called  emergency 
labor  commission  of  Hawaii  are  on  their  way 
to  Washington  and  are  expected  to  arrive 
about  February  1. 

According  to  the  **Honolixlu  Advertiser" 
the  commission  has  been  informed  that  the 


Senate  will  begin  hearings  about  that  time. 
Edgar  Henriques,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  Hawaiian  end  of  the  sugar  planters' 
campaign,  is  endeavoring  to  secure  what  he 
terms  a  "giant  petition"  of  30,000  names 
urging  Congress  to  permit  Chinese  coolies 
to  enter  Hawaii  tmder  bond. 

The  "New  Freedom"  of  Honolulu  pul>- 
lishes  an  article  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
bill.  It  dtes  from  Von  Hoist's  History  of  the 
United  States  a  quotation  from  a  St.  Louis 
p^per  of  March  24,  1855.  It  sounds  very 
much  like  the  argument  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  planters  that  only  Chinese  oxdies 
can  bring  prosperity  to  or  preserve  the  sugar 
industry  of  that  territory.  The  article  in 
the  St.  Louis  paper  is  as  follows: 

Kansas  is  bound  to  be  a  slave  state.  It  can  not 
be  otherwise,  Governor  Reeder  and  the  Emigratioa 
Aid  Society  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  W^ 
have  both  the  numerical  and  moral  strength  to  make 
it  so;  and  if,  by  accident  and  fraud,  we  should  noir  be 
beaten,  the  geograi^ical,  geological  and  agriculttand 
character  of  the  country  will  render  it  neoesnrily  so. 
It  is  suited  and  adapted  only  to  slave  labor.  Hemp 
will  be  the  chief  product,  if  not  the  staple  of  the 
country,  and  all  who  have  had  any  experienoe  know 
that  in  its  cultivation  slave  labor  is  indisptnsabtc. 

The  "New  Freedom"  adds: 

As  Kansas  has  managed  to  exist  without  slave 
labor  perhaps  Hawaii  can  also  exist  wi  thou  t  Chinese 
coolies. 

That  the  conditions  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Hawaii  are  not  as  bad  as  painted 
by  the  lovers  of  Chinese  coolies  is  made 
clear  by  this  editorial  statement  in  the 
''Honolulu  Advertiser"  of  October  31,  1921 : 

The  sugar  and  pineapple  industries  are  not  doira 
and  out  by  a  long  shot. 

This  statement  was  for  home  consump- 
tion and  was  not  expected  to  be  read  by 
members  of  Congress. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  claim  that  the 
admission  of  Chinese  coolies  will  "American- 
ize" Hawaii.  That  this  is  the  rankest  kind 
of  treason  to  America  can  be  proved  by  the 
foUovnng  authoritative  information  received 
from  Honolulu: 

White  American  labor  of  all  dasses  is  getting 
less  daily  owing  to  the  white  financial  parasites  who 
are  in  power  and  who  aim  to  educate  territorial 
born  orientals  to  take  the  place  of  American  wlutt 
labor.  No  encouragement  of  any  kind  is  given  to 
newcomers  from  the  mainland  looking  for  work. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  go  back  disgusted. 

Real  Americans  living  on  the  mainland 
naturally  would  think  that  the  more  white 
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men  go  to  Hawaii  the  greater  chance^there 
would  be  to  Americanize  the  islands.  But 
the  above  statement  proves  that  it  is  not 
Americanization  they  are  looking  after  but  a 
dass  of  labor  that  will  permit  the  sugar 
fdanters  to  pay  such  wages  as  only  the 
Chinese  coolies  can  live  upon. 

Oneof  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  sugar 
planters  is  that  the  strike  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers in  Hawaii  a  year  ago  was  engineered  by 
the  Japanese  government.  In  fact  the 
Japanese  "bogy^*  was  raised  at  every  op- 
portunity in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Immigration  Committee.  It  is  likely  that 
this  contention  will  not  be  raised  by  the  so- 
called  emergency  labor  commission  of  Hawaii 
in  any  hearing  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Inm^graticm  may  hold,  for  it  has  proved  to  be 
plain  bunk. 

The  Honolulu  Star  BuUeUn  of  November 
26  prints  a  statement  made  by  Consul 
General  Yada  of  Japan  while  he  was  on  a 
torn-  of  Slauai»  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  consul  general  ctenounced  the  Japanese 
leaders  of  the  plantation  strike  of  1920 
and  earnestly  counseled  his  former  country- 
men to  give  their  best  efforts  to  their  em- 
pkyyers.  Just  how  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  emergency  labor  commission  can 
cover  up  this  exposure  of  their  attempt  to 
use  the  Japanese  as  a  "red  herring"  to  entice 
Congress  away  from  the  true  issues  at  stake 
wiB  not  be  known  until  they  appear  before 
the  Senate  Committee.  But  members  of 
Congress  have  heard  of  the  speech  and  they 
win  be  ready  with  their  questions  when  tfa^ 
membeis  of  the  Hawaiian  Commission  take 
the  stand. 

Another  great  danger  to  Hawaii  in  the  im- 
portation cl  Chinese  is  the  new  disease  that 
they  are  bringing  into  the  United  States. 
It  is  known  as  cScmorchasb.  It  is  a  para- 
site disease  consisting  of  a  small  worm  or 
fluke  which  locates  in  the  bile  passages  of  the 
fiver  and  so  &r  no  treatment  has  b^  found 
whidi  is  in  any  way  effective.  The  disease 
oomes  from  eating  &esh  water  snails  and  cer- 
tain q)ecie8  of  fish  that  eat  the  snails.  Many 
dHiiauni  eat  fish  raw.  This  makes  it  more 
posaihle  to  contract  the  disease,  which  is  of 
Oriental  origin.  Thirty-two  Chinese  "mer- 
churtf"  sttffering  from  the  disease  are  now 
inkud  in  San  Ptandsco  and  efforts  are 
hoDgmBde  to  prevent  its  spreading  to  this 

coiwtiy^ 
If  Coagiess    permits  the  admission  of 


Chinese  coolies  into  Hawaii,  and  the  pro 
posed  law  provides  that  50,000  of  them  may 
be  imported,  the  population  of  the  Islands 
will  be  in  danger.  When  the  story  of  the  dis- 
eased "merc^nts''  became  known  at  the 
Capitol  much  concern  was  expressed.  The 
so-called  emergency  labor  commission  of 
Hawaii  will  therefore  find  further  opposi- 
tion to  their  schemes  when  they  appear 
before  the  Senate  Committee  in  favor  of 
their  pet  job  to  flood  that  cotmtry  with 
coolies. 

Immigration 

More  immigrants  are  being  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  than  come  through 
BUis  Island.  They  come  through  Canada 
and  Mexico  according  to  reports  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Two  million  Russians  and  as  many  Germans 
are  also  waiting  for  the  bars  to  be  let  down 
so  they  can  escape  from  the  terrors  of  bol- 
shevism  and  excessive  taxation  into  the  land 
of  promise.  The  neglect  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  sufficient  to  patrol  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  borders  is  responsible 
for  the  great  influx.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  influences  of  the  great  corporations 
have  had  their  effect  on  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  former  are  desirous  of  de- 
feating any  legislation  that  will  prevent  the 
flooding  of  this  country  with  foreign  labor- 
ers no  matter  how  undesirable. 

On  top  of  this  Senator  Robinson  intro- 
duced a  bill  January  16  for  "making  perma- 
nent the  admission  of  the  excess  quota 
aliens  who  have  been  permitted  to  land 
temporarily."  Notwithstanding  the  millions 
of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  this  bill 
if  passed  will  add  many  additional  thousands 
of  immigrants  to  the  rsxiks  of  the  tmem- 
ployed. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  declares  that  he 
has  found  it  impossible  to  stop  the  unlawful 
influx  of  foreigners  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Supreme  Court  Decisions 

So  much  indignation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  methods  of  deciding  questions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  a  bill  (H.  R.  9755)  was 
introduced  January  5  by  Representative 
McSwain  regulating  the  procedtue  of  that 
body.  It  provides  that  no  state  law  can  be 
held  unconstitutional  unless  at  least  seven 
members  of  the  said  court  concur  in  the 
opinion. 
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The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  de- 
clared that  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  legal 
power  vested  in  it  and  no  right  to  decide 
unconstitutional  and  invaUd  any  law  passed 
by  Congress  nor  any  law  passed  by  any  state 
within  the  union  which  in  itself  is  not  in  con- 
travention to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Danger  To  Women  In  Industry 

Women  in  industry  are  confronted  with  a 
very  grave  danger.  The  National  Woman's 
Party  is  preparing,  to  have  introduced  in 
Congress  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  as  follows: 

No  political  .civil  or  legal  disabilities  or  inequalities 
on  account  of  sex  or  on  account  of  marriage  unless 
applying  equally  to  both  sexes  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof. 

Should  this  amendment  be  adopted  all  the 
protective  legislation  of  the  states  and  nation 
wotdd  be  repealed.  The  minimum  wage 
laws  and  those  that  limit  the  length  of  the 
work  day  for  women  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  campaign  for  this  amendment  has 
been  financed  by  a  society  leader,  who 
dumped  $150,000  into  the  laps  of  a  few 
women  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  work. 
The  attorney  for  this  society  leader  seeks  to 
overcome  objections  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment by  stating  that  the  laws  protecting 
women  in  industry  would  not  be  affected; 
that  if  the  emplojrers  refused  to  obey  the 
protection  laws  of  the  various  states  the 
women  could  bring  them  into  court  and  com- 
pel them  to  do  so.  This  is  the  height  of 
absurdity.  No  emplojrers  would  go  into 
court.  They  would  simply  hold  that  under 
the  constitution,  as  amended,  women  are 
on  an  equality  with  men  and  must  work 
as  many  hotu-s  as  men,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  without  any  restriction  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  sex.  If  the  women  did  not 
Uke  it  the  employers  could  tell  them  to  quit. 
The  employers  would  fall  back  on  the  de- 
fense that  they  were  immune  from  all  pro- 
tective state  or  federal  laws  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Laws  prohibiting  women  from  working  in 
coal  mines  and  switch-yards  or  other  hazard- 
ous employment  would  be  null  and  void 
under  the  amendment  if  adopted.  Because 
of  physical  conditions  women  are  not  able  to 


take  their  place  in  industry  on  an  equality 
with  men.  It  is  hoped  the  time  will  come 
when  women  will  be  so  stably  organized  that 
they  can  compel  through  their  economic 
power  those  conditions  that  they  now  have 
to  secure  by  law.  When  that  time  comi^ 
talk  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
placing  women  on  an  industrial  equality  with 
men  without  protective  laws  will  have  more 
merit  than  at  present.  Only  the  National 
Woman's  Party  is  in  favor  of  the  propc^ed 
amendment.  All  other  women's  organiza- 
tions are  absolutely  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal. 

U.  5.  Employment  Service 

Although  the  reactionary  element  in 
Congress  is  opposed  to  appropriating  funds 
for  Sie  United  States  Emplo3mient  Service 
there  are  a  number  of  progressive  members 
who  believe  in  the  necessity  for  its  support. 
Every  opportunity  is  taken  by  them  to 
submit  an  amendment  providing  for  a  proper 
appropriation.  While  H.  R.  9458,  providing 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peopk  of  Rus- 
sia, was  under  consideration  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  A^urst  appropriat- 
ing $100,000  for  the  employment  service. 
TUs  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill 
passed.  While  the  bill  was  being  considered 
by  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  demanded  that  the 
amendment  be  stricken  out.  This  was  done 
and  the  Senate  later  on  concurred  in  the 
action.  The  WU  appropriating  $20,000,000 
to  be  expended  for  grain  for  Russia  was  then 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  had  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Redations  of  the  Hotte  in . 
favor  of  the  bill. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

S.  Res.  113,  by  Mr.  LaFollette,  calls  for 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  sea- 
men's strike  in  1921.  The  investigation  is  to 
include  the  charges  that  discriminatory 
agreements  have  been  made  between  certain 
r^oads  of  this  country  and  ship  owners  of 
foreign  countries  against  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board;  that  the  latter  is  cogniunt 
of  this  fact  and  is  cooperating  with,  tliose- 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  United  States* 
ship  owners,  including  the  Shipping  Boaid 
itself.  :  '      i: 
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Disarmament 

S.  J.  Res.  135,  by  Senator  King,  provides 
that  all  appropriations  for  battleships, 
cruisers  or  material  for  such  war  vessels  shall 
cease  to  be  available  immediately  on  its 
adoption. 

H.  J.  Res.  223,  by  Representative  Britten, 
provides  that  all  construction  of  capital 
ships  be  stopped  inunediately. 

Reorganising  Congress 

H.  J.  Resolution  226,  by  Representative 
Campbell  of  Kansas  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  shall  be  elected  every 
four  years  instead  of  two  years,  and  that  the 
number  of  members  shall  be  300  instead  of 
435.  The  bill  is  evidently  intended  to  in- 
crease the  terms  of  members  of  Congress 
and  thus  remove  them  still  ftuther  from  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  people. 

Reclamaiion 

S.  2700  by  Senator  Poindexter,  appro- 
priating $16,200,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  reclamation  projects  aheady 
initiated,  passed  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to 
the  House.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  recla- 
mation legislation  is  gradually  growing. 
At  the  same  time,  there  appear  to  be  in- 
fluences at  work  to  prevent  this  legislation 
that  will  be  of  such  enormous  benefit  to  our 
country  and  our  people. 

S.  2721,  by  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas 
calls  for  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
irrigating  arid  l^ds  by  pumping  water  into 
great  reservoirs  for  use  in  the  irrigation  and 
cultivation  of  arid  lands. 

H.  R.  9054,  by  Representative  Hayden, 
provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  and 
$1,000,000  every  year  for  five  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  good  roads  to  and 
through  the  Indian  reservations.  It  pro- 
vides that  Indians  shall  be  given  preference 
in  the  construction  of  the  roads. 

A  committee  of  engineers  appointed  by  the 
government  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  the 
deepening  and  extension  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  has  made  its  report,  and  1 1  is 
understood  to  be  favorable  to  the  project, 
which  win  contribute  more  greatly  to  the  ad- 
I  vantage  of  transportation  and  in  the  mean- 
time employ  larger  numbers  of  the  workers 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Transportation 

H.  R.  8958,  by  Mr.  Crowther,  penalizes  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  the  giving  of 
contracts  for  railroad  repair  work  or  for  new 
equipment  by  any  manager  or  purchasing 
agent  of  a  railroad  who  has  stocks,  shares  or 
any  other  such  interest  in  the  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  which  the  contract  is  let,  except 
that  it  be  to  the  lowest  bidder  after  fair 
competitive  bidding. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  rectify  the  course 
piwsued  by  the  management  of  many  rail- 
road companies,  which  have  heretofore 
had  their  own  railroad  shops  to  manu- 
facture and  repair  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
railroads.  The  purpose  of  the  new  move  is 
evidently  to  take  the  workers  formerly 
employed  by  the  railroads  out  of  the  rail- 
road shops.  They  are  then  expected  to  be 
employed  by  contractors  and  subject  to  the 
contractors*  terms,  except  as  the  workers 
can  enforce  conditions  equal  to  those  ob- 
tained while  working  directly  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  contract  prices 
are  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  railroad  shops,  and  with  the  guaran- 
tee given  to  the  railroads  of  6  per  cent  in- 
terest the  extra  cost  of  the  contract  price 
will  be  an  additional  burden  to  meet  the 
6  per  cent  interest  guarantee.  It  is  charged 
and  not  denied  that  the  directors  and  l^ge 
stockholders  in  the  railroad  companies  are 
also  interested  in  the  contract  shops. 

Retirement 

H.  R.  6433,  by  Representative  Maloney 
of  Massachusetts  provides  for  increasing  the 
annuities  of  federal  employes  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 

S.  2803,  by  Senator  Sterling,  provides  for 
the  extension  of  retirement  pensions  to  fed- 
eral employes  in  independent  estabUshments 
not  within  any  government  department. 

Naturalization 

H.  R.  9238,  by  Representative  Johnson, 
provides  for  the  registration  of  immigrants 
before  they  are  permitted  to  land  and  their 
annual  registration  thereafter  until  they  be- 
come citizens.  It  certainly  seems  that  the 
government  already  has  exercised  too  much 
siu^eilance  over  the  people  already  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
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Conclusion 

The  opposition  to  the  scrapping  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  the  Chinese  coolie 
bill,  to  the  decreasing  of  the  size  of  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  and  the  censorship 
of  its  contents  and  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which  would  kill  all 
protective  legislation  for  women  should 
not  be  abated  one  iota.  They  have  a  way  in 
Congress  of  slipping  legislation  through  when 
no  one  is  looking.  Afterwards  it  requires  the 
greatest  effort  to  have  the  action  undone. 
The  committees  of -Congress  have  a  habit  of 
awaiting  for  the  "psychological"  moment 
to  report  inimical  legislation  and  then  tmder 
a  special  rule  give  the  members  only  a  few 


hotu-s  to  consider  it.  The  bill  for  the  legaliz- 
ing of  judicial  kidnapping,  already  slipped 
through  the  Senate,  is  before  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  of  the  House.  Everything  will 
be  done  to  prevent  it  being  slipped  through 
the  House. 

An  immigration  law  must  be  enacted  at 
this  session  to  take  the  place  of  the  3  per 
cent  act  which  expires  in  June.  The  closest 
attention  is  being  given  to  this  legislation  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  as  good  a 
law  as  possible. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 

E.  F.  McGRAi>y; 

Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislative  Representatives, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Photo-Engravers  Win 


The  International  Photo- Engravers'  Union  of  North  America  has  achieved  a 
splendid  victory  as  described  in  the  following  telegram  from  the  President  of  that  organi- 
zation: 


DsTRorr,  Mich.,  Jan.  23,  1922. 
Samuel  Gompers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  3,  almost  three-fifths  of  otw 
whole  general  membership  was  locked 
out  by  employers  to  compel  ovx  mem- 
bers to  return  to  the  f  orty-eight-hotu-  week 
and  to  accept  a  10  to  15  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  and  minimum  wage 
scales.  Every  conceivable  organized  at- 
tempt was  made  by  publisher  employ- 
ing printers  as  well  as  our  employers  to 


destroy  oiu*  movement  and  force  our 
members  to  submit  to  emplo3rers'  demands . 
Over  thirty  cities  were  affected.  Our 
members  remained  firm  and  after  a  most 
strenuous  contest  lasting  two  weeks,  our 
employers  everywhere  capitulated  to  our 
demands,  and  we  successfully  maintained 
the  forty-four-hour  week,  and  wages 
without  reduction  of  any  kind.  We  have 
only  a  few  shops  yet  to  settle  up,  involv- 
ing about  250  men,  and  we  look  for  early 
adjustment  in  most  of  these  few  remaining 
shops. 

Matthew  Woll. 


The  attempt  to  deny  to  free  men,  by  any  process,  the  right  of  associa- 
tion, the  right  to  withhold  their  labor  power  or  to  induce  others  to  withhold 
their  labor  power,  whether  these  men  be  engaged  in  an  industrial  dispute  with 
employers,  or  whether  they  be  other  workmen  who  have  taken  the  places  of 
those  engaged  in  the  original  dispute,  is  an  invasion  of  man's  ownership 
of  himself  and  of  his  labor  power,  and  is  a  claim  of  some  form  of  property 
right  in  the  workmen  who  have  taken  the  places  of  strikers,  or  men  locked  out. 
— Samuel  Gompers  in  Debate  With  Governor  Allen. 
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A  MciM  on  Broadrnfottt  Ntw  Yotk*  in  1890, 
skmpii^  tfm  JtmUM  ^•ctrhtad  taint 


Tht  $ame  $cene  afhr  the  oocrhaad  ipirt»  a 
nplaetd  by  undergwrnnd  eahlu 


Improvements 


The  history  of  the  telephone  is  a  record 
of  constant  improvement.  Only  by 
numerous  inventions  and  ceaseless  re- 
search for  new  and  better  ways  has  the 
present  standard  been  reached. 

Two-score  years  ago  the  telephone 
could  hardly  cany  the  human  voice 
across  a  city.  Now  it  carries  it  distinctly 
across  this  great  continent.  The  once 
familiar  network  of  overhead  wires  in 
large  cities  has  been  replaced  by  systems 
of  underground  cables,  each  cable  con- 
taining thousands  of  slender,  senmtive 
wires. 

Switdiboards,  once  primitive  devices, 
called  upon  to  handle  only  a  few  con- 
nections and  limited  in  their  workings, 
have  now  become  great  and  precise 


mechanisms  through  which  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  telephone  traffic  is 
handled  with  mechanical  perfection. 

With  the  continued  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  telephone  users,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  problems  of  speed, 
accuracy  and  speech  transmission. 

These  are  the  problems  forever  before 
the  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Bell 
System;  and  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, in  advance  of  necessity,  is  the  ob- 
jective of  this  great  body  of  specially 
trained  experts. 

The  Bell  System  will  continue  the 
improvements  necessary  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  service,  which  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  in  the  world. 


*^  Bell  System  '' 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,   UniverMol  Service,   and   all   directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


FfcoH  TH8  Atlantic  to  ihb  PAcmc 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFHCERS 


unemployed  for  whom  we  have  spent  $60. 
of  employment  is  good  and  is  improving. 


State 


Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.'O.  Murphy. — ^We'have  36  local  unions  with 
a  tot^  membership  of  2,600.  Two  deaths  have 
occurred,  resulting  in  expenditure  of  $2,000.  State 
of  employment  is  poor. 

Print  CuUers 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  5  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  369.  One  death  occurred  in  our 
ranks,  resulting  in  an  expendittuie  of  $200.  All 
our  members  are  working. 

Steel  and^Copper  Plate  Engrayers 

A,  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  8  local  tmions  with  a 
total  membership  of  300.  State  of  employment  is 
fair. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 

/.  B.  Bowen. — ^We  now  have  236  locjal  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  7,000.  During  the 
past  month  unions  have  been  formed  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas. 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison, — ^We  have  91  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  6,000.  State  of  employment 
is  fair  and  is  slightly  improving.  Organization 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  City  and 
in  Chicago.  Some  progress  is  being  made  though 
the  time  for  organi;nng  is  inopportune.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  reorganize  our  local  tmions  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Lithographers 

James  M.  0*  Connor. — ^We  have  46  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  7,619.  The  total  niunber 
of  our  imemployed  is  258  for  whom  we  have  spent 
$1,908;  for  our  sick  and  disabled,  76  members, 
$916  has  been  spent;  and  $1,200  was  expended 
as  the  result  of  the  deaths  of  four  of  our  members. 
State  of  employment  shows  a  slight  improvement. 

RaOroad  Telegraphers 

L.  J.  Ross. — ^We'now  have  145  local  unions  with 
a^total  membership  of  72,133.  As  the  result  of 
the  deaths  of  27  of  our  members  $19,600  was 
expended.  State  of  emplojrment  is  fair.  We  have 
a  new  contract  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers 

John  A,  Frew, — ^We  have  3  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  75.   Pour  of  our  members  are 


Upholsterers 

W.  Kohn. — ^We  now  have  76  local  unions,  an 
increase  of  2  during  the  past  month,  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  7,000.  The  new  local  unions 
were  formed  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Chicago. 
In  New  York,  Toronto,  Brooklyn,  Tacoma  (Wash.), 
and  Los  Angeles,  our  members  are  on  strike  against 
reduction  of  wages  and  the  non-union  shop,  350 
being  affected  by  this  strike.  State  of  emplo)rment 
is  fair. 

Wire  Weavers 

C.  C.  Bradley. — ^We  have  6  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  380.  About  one-third  of  our 
membership  is  imemployed.  State  of  emplosonent 
is  poor  but  is  improving  very  slowly. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 

Annision. — T.^M.  Harmon: 

Some  paving  bids  are  being  asked  for  by  the 
city  and  county.  The  Anniston  Manufacturing 
Company  has  signed  up  with  the  textile  workers' 
local  union.  The  central  labor  union  has  a  label 
committee  working  regularly.  Unemployment  is 
on  the  decrease. 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado. — ^Joe  French: 

The  cooks  have  received  a  $5  per  week  increase. 
The  waitresses  have  secured  a  6  months'  contract, 
calling  for  an  8-hour  day,  6  days  per  week.  A  labor 
paper.  El  Dorado  Labor  Jourxial,  has  been  started. 
We  are  advertising  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled   goods. 

LiUle  Rock.—yiBXX  Lewis: 

Union-made  products  are  demanded  by  union 
men  of  each  craft.  A  fine  is  imposed  on  any  member 
who  purchases  non-imion-labeled  goods. 

CALIFORNU 

FuUerUm. — ^James  M.  Clarke: 

The  meat  cutters,  who  are  90  i)er  cent  organized, 
have  obtained  a  new  agreement  whereby  they  cease 
work  at  6  P.  M.  on  week  nights  and  7  P.  M.  on 
Saturdays.  The  oil  fields  have  laid  off  about  20 
per  cent  of  their  employes.  State  of  emplojrment  in 
the  building  trades  have  improved.  There  are  very 
few  idle  at  present.  We  have  3  newspapers  that 
are  favorable  to  organized  labor.    A  women's  new 
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Th£  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 

Made  In  America  by  American  Labor 
and  known,  all  over  Uie  world.         ^^ 


Phikdelpliia 


Pittsburg 


Brunswick 


union  label  leag^ue  has  been  started.  A  new  local 
union  of  restaurant  and  hotel  employes  has  been 
organized. 

COLORADO 

Denver.-^].  C.  Bulger: 

Cool  miners  are  awaiting  result  of  reduction  in 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company*  An  injunction 
has  been  applied  for  against  the  officers  of  a  local 
union  of  butcher  workmen  to  compel  them  to  call 
off  strike  or  be  in  contempt  of  court  and  go  to  jail. 

La  Junta. — H.  U.  Ensign: 

Libby,  McNeal  &  Libby  have  suspended  opera- 
tions. Railroad  work  is  the  principal  industry  in 
thb  locality.  Committees  from  the  central  labor 
union  and  ladies'  auxiliaries  of  machinists  and 
boilermakers  are  working  to  increase  the  demand 
for  tmion-labeled  goods. 

Las  Animas. — Richard  Tadlock: 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  reduced  carpenter  force 
50  per  cent.  A  new  bridge  across  the  Arkansas 
River  is  being  constructed.  The  cost  of  this  bridge 
will  be  $140,000.  There  are  some  bitter  non-tmion 
shop  advocates  in  this  locality.  We  are  boosting 
the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 

Trinidad.— W.  H.  SheUy: 

We  are  constantly  agitatixig  for  the  use  of  tmion- 
labeled  goods.  Some  coal  mines  have  closed  down. 
An  injunction  has  been  issued  against  the  district 
officials  of  the  mine  workers  and  the  officials  of 
the  Oakview  local  union,  ordering  district  official 
to  recall  the  strike  order  and  for  the  men  to  return 
to  work. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville. — Cora  Valentine: 

One  of  our  largest  print  shops  has  the  union 
shop  conditions,  44-hour  week",  etc.  The  railroad 
shops  and  the  overall  factory  have  laid  off  workers. 

GEORGU 

Aufusta. — C.  McDaniel: 

The  railways  have  reemployed  a  ntmiber  of  men 
that  had  been  laid  off.  The  railways  have  union 
agreements.  The  jitney  operators  have  been 
organized^  ^ 


ILLINOIS 

Braidwood. — David  J.  Farley: 

The  railroads  have  laid  off  workers.  A  new  local 
union  of  timber  workers  is  under  way. 

Christopher. — ^Jos.  E.  Jones: 

The  Old  Ben  Cool  Corporation  has  laid  off  from 
35  to  65  workers.  The  coal  mines  here  have  imion 
agreements.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to 
promote  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods.  Good 
restiltd  have  been  obtained  so  far. 

Herrin.—'W.  H.  Johnston: 

There  will  be  mudi  work  in  the  spring  as  Herrin 
is  going  to  spend  over  one  million  dollars  on  street 
paving  and  water  works  and  there  will  be  ^  great 
deal  of  building.  A  new  Elks'  home  will  be  built 
in  spring.  We  demand  the  union  label  on  all  mill 
work  that  can  not  be  purchased  here. 

Pana. — Chas.  H.  Pierson: 

After  two  montjbs'  strike  the  latmdry  workers 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  union,  an  increase 
in  wages  and  a  nine-hottr  day  instead  of  a  ten-hour 
day.  Good  work  is  being  done  to  advance  the  use 
of  union-made  products.  A  new  local  union  of  hod- 
carriers,  building  and  common  laborers  has  been 
organized. 

TayhrviUe.—F.  L.  Howlett: 

Hours  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  9  among  the 
hodcarriers  and  btiilding  and  common  laborers.  Wages 
have  been  increased  from  30  to  40  cents  per  hour. 
About  300  miners  have  been  laid  off.  We  are 
tirging  our  members  to  demand  tmion-labeled  goods 
when  buying.  A  new  local  union  of  textile  workers 
was  organized,  also  a  new  local  union  of  hodcarriers. 

INDUNA 

Newburgh. — Thos.  Rowe:      . 

The  teamsters  have  secured  8  new  members  and 
have  received  an  advance  in  wages.  We  demand 
the  union  label  on  our  purchases  always.  A  imion 
of  coal  miners  was  organized  at  Yonkertown. 
Through  the  efforts  of  organi^  labor  the  two 
movies  here  have  ceased  showing  linfair  pictures. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs.-r-Wm.B.,Ba\y: 

Workers  in  the  building  trades  and  on  the  rail- 
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roads  have  been  laid  off.  The  central  labor  union 
and  the  district  organizer  are  trying  to  increase  the 
demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  union-labeled  stock  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

Dubuque. — ^J.  M.  Conley: 

Wood  working  mills  here  are  running  steadOy. 
The  typographical  union  has  a  committee  doing 
good  work  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods. 

Mason  CUy.^K.  E.  Hale: 

In  the  brick  and  tile  and  cement  industries  about 
300  or  400  have  been  laid  ofif .  A  cement  plant  and 
8  bride  and  tile  plants  have  closed  down.  At  every 
opportunity  we  are  boosting  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods  and  we  are  getting  good  results. 

Waterloo,— Cha^.  C.  MacKay: 

The  Cement  Construction  Machine  Company 
has  hired  a  few  additicmal  men.  The  Waterloo 
Industrial  Association  is  a  very  aggressive  organi- 
zation that  fights  bitterly  against  unions  of  any 
kind.  The  central  labor  union  issues  monthly  a 
bulletin  in  which  attention  is  alwasrs  called  to  the 
necessity  of  buying  union-made  ccnnmodities. 

KANSAS 

Emporia. — R.  N.  Sullivan: 

Most  crafts  are  working  steadily.  Condition 
of  organized  labor  b  very  much  better  then  condi- 
tion of  unorganized.  A  retail  clerks'  local  union 
has  been  organized. 

Leavenworth. — G.  J.  Siegwart: 

The  Great  Western  Stove  Works  have  laid  off 
about  100  workers.  The  farmers  have  organized  a 
Better  Government  Lea^e  and  the  Trades  Council 
is  endeavoring  to  join  with  them  to  boost  the  cause 
along.  Constant  agitation  is  carried  on  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-made  products. 

Parsons.— T.  W.  Uojrd: 

A  new  hospital  is  bemg  constructed  and  water 
works  are  under  way. 

PiUshurgh.—Yi2aTy  Miller: 

Conunittees  from  the  council  are  working  to  pro- 
mote the  demand  for  union-made  goods.  A  new 
local  union  of  deaners,  pressers  and  djrers  has  been 
organized. 

KENTUCKY 

MadisonviUe.—J.  V.  Poag: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  tobacco 
factory.    We  are  demanding  union-labded  goods. 

Paducah. — ^B.  F.  Housman: 

Some  construction  work  is  under  way.  New 
state  road  work  has  opened  up.  We  have  organized 
a  ladies'  union  label  league.  The  musicians  here 
were  organized  recently. 


Paducah.— W.  L.  Pipkins: 

In  the  car  department  of  the  railroad  shops  100 
workers  have  been  laid  off.  Several  building  jobs 
have  just  been  let.  A  $600,000  sewer  bond  issue 
was  carried  at  the  November  dection  and  the  work 
is  to  start  shortly.  This  will  be  a  great  stimulant 
for  utilization  of  many  workers.  A  ladies'  label 
league  and  a  ladies'  auxiliary  to  machinists'  union 
have  just  been  organized.  A  new  local  union  of 
musioans  has  been  organized. 

MAINE 

Bangor. — ^Joseph  P.  Carr: 

The  dgars  makers,  molders,  and  railroad  men  here 
have  union  agreements.  Company  unions  exist 
in  the  paper  mills.  Woodsmen  are  offered  $1.60 
per  day  without  board.  Good  work  is  being  done 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  products. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Winthrop.— Albert  P.  Martel: 

If  it  were  not  for  our  organization  we  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  what  favorable  con- 
ditions we  do  enjoy  in  our  line.  As  the  result  of 
prohibition  556  waiters  and  157  cooks  have  lost 
their  jobs.  Evenrthing  possible  is  being  done  to 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

MICHIGAN 

Redford. — David  Thomas: 

We  advocate  the  use  of  union-labded  goods. 
Wages  seem  to  be  on  the  dedine. 

River  Rouge. — ^Walter  Thompson: 

The  Great  Lakes  Engraving  Works  have  dosed 
down.  The  Whitehead  &  Rales  Company  have 
hired  iust  a  few  additional  workers.  Everjrthing 
possible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
made  products. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. — ^Albert  Brown: 

Some  railroad  workers  have  been  laid  off.  New 
road  work  has  opened  up,  also  work  in  the  lumber 
camps.  Our  label  committee  is  doing  all  poosiblc 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-labded  goods.  A  new 
local  union  of  stationary  firemen  and  oilers,  with  7S 
members,  was  organized  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

SI.  Fail/.— Prank  Pisher: 

Conditions  remain  about  the  same.  Our  label 
1  eague  is  working  to  increase  the  demand  for  union- 
made  articles.  A  temporary  injunction  has  been 
issued  against  the  striking  printers'  pickets,  on 
Judge  Taft's  recent  decision. 

So.  Stillwater.— T.  H.  Rickers: 

One  sash  and  door  factory  has  shut  down  indefi- 
nitdy.    Wages  are  being  cut  in  all  industries  except 
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the  shoe  industry.    A  strong  unkm-label  campaign 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  central  labor  union. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus.— J,  R.  Gray: 

Eniplo3mient  is  steady.  The  Cohimbus  Lumber 
Company  and  the  textile  mills  are  running  full  time. 
This  district  is  about  90  per  cent  organized. 

MISSOURI 

Maam,—T,  T.  HaU: 

The  Home  Coal  and  Mining  Company  has  closed 
down  indefinitdy,  putting  200  men  out  of  work. 
We  have  a  100  per  cent  farmers'  imion.  We  are 
urging  our  members  to  demand  union-labeled  goods 
when  purchasing. 

St.  Joseph.—],  h.  Wines: 

Central  labor  council's  label  committee  is  visiting 
mer^iants  and  local  tmions  each  month  boosting 
the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

MONTANA 

Lewistawn. — C.  L.  Van  Horn: 

The  cement  plant,  railroad  shops  and  all  building 
crafts  have  laid  off  workers.  We  are  asking  our 
members  to  demand  union-made  goods.  A  building 
trades  council  was  organized. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Lacoma. — ^Thomas  P.  Ford: 

Employment  is  not  steady  at  present  but  is 
slowly  improving.  The  unorganized  have  to  stand 
all  kmd  of  treatment  while  the  organized  get  the 
best  work  and  pay.  Continual  agitation,  with 
good  results,  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the 
use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

NEW  JERSEY 

.AOamiic  CUy.—Vhiltp  Rohr: 

State  of  employment  in  the  building  trades  is 
very  good.  Skilled  crafts  are  all  working.  The 
street  car  men  are  combating  a  move  by  the  street 
car  company  to  establish  a  company  imion.  The 
hotel  situation  affecting  waiters  and  waitresses 
is  very  bad. 

West  Hoboken. — ^William  R.  Ransom: 

Improvement  of  the  streets  is  under  way.  Of 
late  none  of  the  establishments  has  laid  off  workers. 
Conditions  remain  the  same. 

NEW  YORK 

Honufi.— Brwin  Pinch: 

A  few  men  have  been  put  to  work  in  the  foundry 
whi^  was  idle  for  quite  a  while.  The  Erie  shops 
have  laid  off  about  700  workers.  We  urge  that  all 
our  members  demand  union-labeled  goods  when 
making  purchases.  Men  in  the  building  trades  are 
all  at  work  at  the  old  scale. 

0leam.—O.  J.  McCoUough: 

Practically  all  shops  have  laid  off  workers.  All 
the  stores  have  hired  additional  employes. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Wiiminiton. — ^Zack  Lumley: 
The  Newport  Shipbuilding  Company  has  laid 
off   some   workers.     The  Allied   Printing  Trades 
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Cable  Address,  Santee  New  York 

Cable  Address.  Pawnee  Havana 
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HavaBa  Offlca.  Zulutm  S*  D 


FREDERICK  SNARE  CORPORATION 

Formerty  THE  SN ABE  AMD  THIEST  CO. 
S  'W^st  40tH  Street,  New  Yortt 


Council  are  fighting  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
union  label.    A  carpenters  and  joiners  local  umon 
was  organized. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Wilton. — ^John  Jacobson: 

A  coal  company  here  has  hired  340  additional 
workers.  The  work  for  th«  use  of  union  labels  is 
meeting  with  good  results. 

omo 

Alliance. — ^Thomas  H.  Nichols: 

Conditions  in  the  pottery  industry  have  slightly 
improved.  The  Sebnng  potteries  have  put  on  more 
help.  We  have  an  active  union  label  committee 
at  work.  A  retail  clerk's  union  was  organized  at 
Sebring. 

Byesville. — C  H.  Grabham: 

The  glass  factory  is  working  only  half  time.  Our 
union  label  committee  is  urging  stores  to  carry 
stock  bearing  the  label.  A  new  local  union  of 
miners  has  been  organized. 

Cleveland.— V^ade  Shurtleff: 

The  use  of  union-labeled  goods  is  advocated  at 
all  meetings.  Local  imions  of  colored  freight  handlers 
have  been  organized  as  follows:  two  in  Florence, 
one  in  Tampa,  one  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  one  in 
Waycross,  Ga. 

Crooksville.—S.  R.  Frazee: 

Employment  .in  the  potteries  is  steady.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  far  ahead  of  unorganized  labor  here. 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  promote  the  use  of 
union-labeled    goods. 

Glouster.—D.  W.  Wallace: 

Coal  mines  are  operating  one  day  a  week.  Several 
mines  have  been  closed  all  jrear.  The  committee 
is  doing  its  best  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made 
goods. 

Portland.— Wm.  N.  Adney: 

All  establishments  here  have  laid  off  workers. 
Some  plants  have  closed  down.  Good  work  is  being 
done  to  increase  the  demand  for  union-labeled 
goods. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City.— Victor  S.  Purdy: 

The  city  printers  have  signed  a  new  scale  calling 
for  a  44-hour  week  and  an  increase  per  week  of 
about  $2.  At  Chickasha  150  workers  have  been 
laid  ofif  in  the  railroad  shops.  Contract  has  been 
let  for  three  large  buildings  in  Oklahoma  City. 
We  are  boosting  the  use  of  imion-labeled  products. 
We  have  sent  out  a  large  number  of  union  manu- 
factiu^rs'  directories.  There  is  mudi  non-union 
shop  propaganda  here.  Since  December  5,  1,000 
packing  house  workers  have  been  on  strike  as  a 
result  of  which  the  plants  are  badly  crippled. 


PENNSTLYANU 

Warren. — Claude  C.  Blanchard: 

The  furniture  factories  have  added  a  few  to  their 
forces  of  the  cheap  labor  class.  The  iron  works 
are  running  a  night  shift  at  present.  The  unorgan- 
ized oil  workers  have  been  given  choice  of  a  second 
wage  cut  or  a  twelve  hour  day.  One  plant  chose 
the  latter.  We  urge  all  our  members  to  demand 
un'on-labeled  goods. 

Wilkes-Barre. — ^Wm.  J.  Kromelbein: 

The  brewery,  flour,  cereal  and  soft  drink  workers, 
also  squib  makers,  have  signed  agreement  for 
another  year,  present  conditions  to  be  maintained. 
Building  is  booming.  A  union  label  league  has 
been  formed  and  an  energetic  campaign  for  union 
labeled  goods,  shop  cards  and  buttons  will  be 
started. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston. — S.  M.  Sanders: 

The  water  front  here  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired. We  are  urging  the  use  of  union-made 
goods. 

Greenvilie. — C.  H.  Greene: 

One  cotton  mill,  here,  has  been  fined  for  working 
emplo3res  longer  hours  per  week  than  the  state  laws 
allow.  A  few  textile  mills  have  put  on  night  forces. 

TENNESSEE 

.Chattanooga. — Paul  J.  Aymon: 

The  brewery  and  soft  drink  workers  are  working 
3  and  4  days  a  week.  The  textile  mills  are  hiring 
as  many  workers  as  the  textile  school  turns  out. 
We  have  a  store  which  handles  nothing  but  union- 
made  gentlemen's  furnishing. 

Kingsport.—h.  D.  Fletcher: 

No  plants  have  closed  down  in  the  last  month. 
The  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation  has  let  con- 
tracts for  its  housing  program  and  construction 
work  on  these  houses  will  be  started  immediate^. 
About  30  or  40  houses  will  be  built,  constituting 
an  attractive  village  where  special  attention  will 
be  directed  to  a  playground  for  the  children. 
Prospect  for  labor  is  very  good.  There  is  a  demand 
for  union-labeled  goods. 

TEXAS 

Breckenridge. — Caleb  C.  Smith: 

Work  is  generally  improving.  Members  are 
urged  at  locad  meetings  to  demand  union-labeled 
goods.  Every  member  of  organized  labor  has  been 
appealed  to  through  the  Democrat  to  procure  a 
poll  tax  receipt. 

Ennis. — M.  H.  Ltmn: 

Individual  work  is  being  performed  by  union 
men  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods.  The 
central  labor  un'on  has  been  reorganized  and  new 
officers  elected. 
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Mart. — ^J.  J.  Sansom: 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  railway  shop 
trades  have  been  laid  off.  No  plants  in  this  vicinity 
have  closed  down.  Our  men  are  urged  to  demand 
the  union  label. 

Orange, — Geo.  L.  Gibson: 

In  one  of  our  stores  the  retail  clerks  have  received 
a  reduction  in  working  hours.  Some  building  trades 
men  have  been  laid  off.  Some  new  work  has  opened 
up  in  the  oil  field  and  additional  help  has  been  hired. 
A  new  local  union  of  retail  clerks  and  a  local  union 
of  cooks  and  waiters  have  been  organized. 

Port  Arthur, — ^Henry  Maitre. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  has  hired  approxi- 
mately 150  more  workers.  We  are  urging  our 
members  to  demand  union-labeled  goods  when 
purchasing.  A  new  local  union  of  colored  longshore- 
men was  organized. 

Texas  CUy.—J,  E.  J.  Rogers: 

The  refinery  and  the  railroad  shops  have  laid 
off  workers.  We  are  working  to  promote  the  use 
of  union-labeled  goods. 

Waco.^B.  P.  Shearod: 

We  all  nrast  get  together  and  make  one  demand 
for  justice.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
increase  the  demand  for  the  tmion  label. 


VERMONT 

MoiUpdier. — C.  H.  Reagan: 

Emplo3rment  is  not  steady.  The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  is  erecting  a  one  million  dollar 
building  and  practically  all  the  labor  is  union.  We 
are  urging  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods, 

WASfflNGTON 

SeatOe.—Qhzs.  Conrad: 

All  plants  are  running  full  crews.  A  few  logging 
camps  have  opened  up.  Representatives  of  the  43 
cooperative  nulls  in  this  vicinity  held  a  convention 
with  the  object  in  view  of  establishing  an  ind'^T>'*nd- 
ent  brokerage  which  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

WEST  VntGINU 

CharUsUm. — H.  L.  Franklin: 

Unemplo3nnent  is  increasing  in  all  trades.  Some 
additiooal  men  have  been  hired  to  work  on  the 
roads.  There  has  been  an  injtmction  agaibst  the 
fBiners.  Eight  union  label  leagues  have  been  organ- 
ized. New  local  unions  have  been  organized  of 
machinists,  butchers,  boot  blacks,  retsul  clerks  and 
tiotel  and  restaurant  employes. 

Charleston. — Homer  James: 

Some  buildings  are  under  construction.  A 
rampaigii  has  been  started  demanding  the  barber 
;hop  card  and  also  the  union  label  of  other  crafts. 
K  cooks  and  waiters'  local  union  was  organized 
it  Huntington,  also  a  boot  an(d  shoe  workers' 
inion.  At  Montgomery  new  local  unions  of  ttie- 
.hanics,  butdiers  and  teamsters  have  been  organ- 
zed.  A  retail  clerks'  local  tmion  was  organized. 

Fairmont.— W.  C.  Davis: 

The  building  trades  are  laying  off  men.  A  new 
local  union  of  hodcarriers,  building  and  common 
laborers  has  been  organized. 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

The  Dutch  Boy  Trade    t 
Mark  stands  for  Reli- 
ability.  Look  for  it  on 
these  products: 

White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead  ' 

Bearing  Metals 
Solder 

National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati 
Qeveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Fairmont. — Lulu  Montgomery: 

A  union  label  league  has  been  organized  at 
Tunnellton  and  also  one  at  Simpson. 

Lumberport. — ^Jack  N3re: 

The  Laura  Lee  Coal  Company  has  been  closed. 
A  trades  council  was  formed  here.  We  are  arranging 
for  a  union  label  mass  meeting. 

Matewan. — A.  C.  Williams: 

Starvation  wages  exist  here  and  men  of  all  crafts- 
are  idle.  Several  mines  have  closed  down.  We  have 
succeeded  in' having  some  of  the  merchants  place 
union-labeled  goods  in  their  stores  in  this  district. 
Martial  law  here  prohibits  any  group  of  pmons 
from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
union. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— P.  O.  Wells: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  the  La  Crosse 
Refining  Company.  The  National  Gauge  &  Equip- 
ment Company  has  laid  off  about  100  men.  lliere 
is  a  demand  for  union-labeled  goods  here.  A  new 
local  umon  of  syrup  workers  was  organized. 

Stevens  Point. — ^James  G.  Vennie: 

Fifty-three  workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the 
repair  track  of  Soo  Line  Railroad.  Construction 
work  for  a  5-story  hotel  has  opened  up.  We  are 
advertising  tmion-made  goods.  We  are  preparing 
for  tjie  opening  of  campaign  to  elect  a  mayor  and 
councilman  in  spring  election. 
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Labor's  Record  Complete! 


Every  fact  about  the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present, 

is  ready  for  you  in  the  official 

History,  Encyclopedia  and  Reference  Book 

GREATEST  LABOR  BECX)RD  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

This  book  contains  520,000  words.  It  contains  the  complete  record  of  Labor's 
official  action  on  every  issue  that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  American  Labor 
history.  Every  student  should  have  it.  No  teacher  is  properly  equipped  without  it. 
Every  labor  man  and  woman  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  and  a  help  in  the 
handling  of  current  questions. 

S$nd  Your  Order  Today. 

THE  PRICE:  $2  NET. 

Every  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

WaddnglMMi,  D.  C. 

Samubi.  Gompbrs,  PresidetU.  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  Secretary. 
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Save  the  Surface 

iMvTOTft    CkUmim     CUr^lmmi 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Beii|.  Moore  <&  Co. 


OARLOCK 


Iraacli  •fflees  and  Stores  In  All 
PfJncHwil  gtlcs 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTOKT: 
PAUIYSA  N.  Y. 


PACKINGS 

Wt  tABL^CM  PAOUHm  COMPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


Ex«catiT«  Offic*M 
SaU«OfBe«i 


88  CoacrsM  StrmmU  COSTON 
120  Ewomdwmw.  NEW  YORK 


BUYEKS  OF  Goia.  Stkwmr,  Lmmd^  Lm«I  aad  Zinc  Com- 
c«Btratia«  Otm,  Matte  and  Konuic*  Products 

Pkodicers  and  Sillies  of  Gold,  SilTor.  Coppor, 
Load,  Ziac,   Araooic,   Ziae   Doat.  Cadmiaw, 


imoeticklos. 
Kvs  OP  Load 


Refiners 

OpuuTiiiG  Offices:    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
Cal..  Goldroad,  Ariz.:  Baxter  Sprinsrs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachu 
Mexico. 


auca. 


James  Stewart  &  Company,  Inc. 

Office  Buildings  )  (  Dredging 

Railway  Buildings  (  j^^        ^^        ,  \  Dock  Works,  etc. 

Manufacturing  Plants  >  i^OntT^CtOrS  \  O'l  Pipe  Lines 

Grain  ELEVATORS  I  ^^^^""•*^*'^*  "^  /Tank  Farms 
Reinforced  Concrete  )  \  Pumping  Stations,  etc. 


30  CHURCH    STREET 


NEW  YORK 


General  Eqtdpment  Co« 

IMC. 

30  Gbtttch  Street  New  York  Chy 

LoaxBotiYes,  Flat  Cars»  Passenger 
GoacheSi  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive Oanes,  Drariine  Excavators, 
Pover  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors' and  Railway  Equipment    jH 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC   CO. 

BATONNB^N.J. 

PloBMr  M nnnfActaren  of  Direct  Cnrrenl 

Beetrleftl  M acblnery 

INTER-FOIE  Motors  are  the  most  efficient  for  all 
kinds  of  electric  drives.  Consunt  speed  and  ad- 
justable speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  1  to 
6.    All  standard  voltages.    Rlnc  OUer  or  Ball  Bear- 


M nniifftctarert  of  Ali«nuitliic  CnrreBt 
Becirieal  Macblneiy 

Ball  Biaking  Induction  Motons  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  design  are  manufactured  by  us  and  we  so- 
licit your  enquiries  on  all  types  or  A.  C  and  D.  C 
Motors  and  uenerators. 


BERTHA   COAL   COMPANY 

Q§n§rdl  OfttesM 

Chamber  of  Conunerce  Building 

PITTSBURG 

NET  YORK  BUFFALO.  DETROIT  CLEVELAND 
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Help  the 
American  Red  Cross 


R.  &  J.  DICK  CO.,  Inc. 

Inventors  and  Patentees  of 

The  Original  Balata  Belt 

Sole  Distmiiutoiis  op 

Barry  Steel  Split  Pulleys 

AND 

Power  Transmission  Appliances 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Makers  of  Hard  and  Flexible 
Vulcanized  Fibre,  Sheets, 
Rods,  Tubes  and  Specialties. 

BRIDQEPORT        PENNSYLVANIA 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

AllvAtowa*  Pa.  San  FraBcltco,  CaL 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 

For  All  Kinds  of 


Quarry  Operations 
Mining  Operations 
Land  Clearing 


Excavating  and 
Construction  Work 
Agricultural  Purposes 


Magazines  and  Distributing  points  In  all 
important  consuming  loca'ltles 

mUt  at  Salvia.  Pa.:  laWrt.  Cal. 


PARKLAP  CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 


Hydro-Electric  Deydopments 
Industrial  Buildings 


84  Pine  St 


NEW  YORK 


THE  CITY  OP  BROTHERLY  LOVE 


Why? 


Because  the  principles  of  Penn,  its  fonnder,  «a  its 
cherished  traditions — freedom  and  fair  play. 

Because  it  is  the  city  of  homes — moce  families  in 
Philadelphia  own  their  own  homes  than  in  any  other 

It  is  our  pride  that  Philadelphia  Electric  service 
has  added  much  to  Philadelphia  homes  by  mairmg 
possible  for  them  the  comfort,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  electric  labor-savers. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Crescent  Instated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

RUBBER  COVERED 
WIRES  &  CABLES 


Trenton 


Newjersqr 


CHARLES  COOPER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


194  Worth  Street     -     New  York  Qty 
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Kent  Mantifacttirinf^ 
Company 

Clifton  HeitfKts,  P«u 


Established  1843 


Manufacturers  of 

Blankets,  Woolen  Goods  and  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deal 

A  LL  of  the  Breinig  Brothers'  advertising 
•^^  and  all  the  weight  of  the  Brcinig  Broth- 
ers' organization  are  directed  toward  in- 
creasing the  property  owners'  respect  for 
good,  iionest  paint  and  good,  honest 
worlcmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS,  INC 
HOBOK£N,N.j. 
VamUhes,  EnameU  and  Paints 
for  Lasting  B«auty  and  Protection 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 


IIMOIIMKKI 


:XOHIANOK 


^Q    AIMD     OOIMTRAOTORS 


YORK    SAFE    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  VauHs=—- 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


STANDARD  SHIPBUILDfNO 
CORPORATION 

Builders  of  standard  carc^o  steamships 
of  7,300  dead-weight  tons. 

Length:        Beam:        Draft: 
Classification:  Lloyd's  100- Ai 

OmCE:  SHIPYARD: 

44WhltohaUSIrt«t        ShMtw's  IsUnd 
M9m  IML  atjr  Rkhmoatf  Bor» 

MewTorKCItjr 


WEKES-BARRE  UCE 
MTG.  CO. 

WILKES^BAItRE.Pi. 


EVERY  day  that  goes  by  stts  a  wider  and 
wider  use  of 

OXY-ACSTYX^ENE 

CUTTING  AND  MTEI^DING 

TORCHES 

in  the  cutting  and  welding  of  steel,  wrought 
iron,  cast  iron,  brass,  copper,  bronze  and 
everything  in  metal. 

Thev  are  valued  ^ost  wherever  they  are 
best  Icnown. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  CO. 

nWAIH.Ii.J.      cmcAco     samfiakcisco 


Sweet-Orr  &  Co. ,  Inc. 


Manufacturert  of  Union-Mtde 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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I  PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THE 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

A.  F.x>r  L.  Building,  Washintton,  D.  C. 


uKmuiMj  — , »  of  thft  A.  p.  of  L.  10  otnts  •  oo^;  The  PkMt,  Thaorj,  sad  tho  «.»!».« 

$IM  ft  jtm  B.  litNsiLU    Per  eopy.  5  ctata; 

A.  P.  or  L.  WooUf  Niwiimw  ^^  ^-^ 

OflkM  Pmiifcigi  or  tko  A.  P.  or  L.  CibjiHim  Tlw  PBiBiijai  sad  Social 

2S  oonto  o  oopj  MovooMat   

_^-     .       .       _  « --     1--  - By  Qaooo<  OfnfTon. 

J  or  tfco  AMwIf  Pitirailw  or  Lohor  ctnts:  100. 14.00 

rvcgpj.  ***/^^^*^  ^^^ Tho  PUooopliy  of  tko  Bgkl-I 

1  ni  no  Kololloa  to  TnMo  iiaioaMB  3y  Lidiuvi*  Oamktid.    Per  oopsft  5 

By  Bssconw  Cooiicn.*  Amtrkoa  PodcroUoo  of  cents;  100,  $^XK> 


^    ^^  Bm  tko  NM-Uirfoaiol  •  Moral  BIgkl  to  Wotk  Bow*  * 

, ^    ^^                          J  BoToloHooo  nn^  wkora  Ho  PlooMiT 

_    __-  -,  I09i^jiHio        .       .        -^     ^       ^  By  PRAWK  K.  PoowB.    Fv  copy,  5  oeats;  do« 

By  Bzacunw  Cooiicn.*  AoMrieoa  Poderotioo  of  ooita;  100,  |4^ 

^*'**  Ttmim  Ihrioa 


liMMN%BoferoadoB  oadJtoeoB                      ».^_x_     .  Some^^mmo  f or  tko  Pohfc  Tkot  It  Wkhia  Uo. 

By  Bzscunw  Cooiicn.*  Amerlcoa  Fodcrotioo  of  Waltso  UacAkthuk.    For  copy.  5  ( 

I<«lMir  SO  cents;  100.  |4.00 

^**  i?!g"5  '^'*^  MofOOMKi  Ito  Makm^  Atyoieniito  Tko  PUooopky  or  tko  Lokor  MoiooioK 

•Do  AopriilnoB  By  Gaooos  B.  McNsnju    Par  copy.  S  < 

By  Samobl  Ooiipaaa.  S  cenu  per  copy;  100.  $3J0O  50  cents.  100.  f4XX> 

TVaio  Oaloao  To  Bo  SoMokod  Agria  Wkot  Likor  OoaM  Do 

By  Samusl  GoMPaao  Byjoaa  SwiaioH:  witk  •'Beooomic  OoaforoMcaa'*  Iw 

tisthsio  ToroBO  Trmim  Uirfoa  tintkoio  wiluaii  Saltbo.  ood  a  letter  of  Hon.  Amem  J, 

By  Samusi*  OoMPSaa  CumiDioo.    Peroopy.5oeBla;doBca,  JOeaata;  100 


By  Samusi*  OoMPSaa 
Lakor  aa<  Ha  AtlHada  Toirari 


$4X10 

of  tko  PMaro  Uoo  la  OrnaiBoi  Lakor 


Aw  jUmu«l  OAimKM         ^^  Tko  BalMy  Of  tko  PMaro  Uoo  la  Orna 

^/t^J?!!^^         w    .  . -       .. »y  Haaat  D.  Ixoro.     (ETBoclisk  or^Oofaa ) 

of  Lakor'o  Ooatoatloa  oa  tko  I^laactloB  Akaaa  Per  copy.  5  cents;  dooen.  SO  <  


By  SAacuab  GoMPaaa 


Per  copy.  5  cents;  do^.  SO  cents;  100.  $4^00 


rka  Workora  oad  tko  Bgkt-Boar  Workday  aad  Conaistinf  ofaa  InTestlcation  and  Report  bj  oCora- 

f orkday— Ito  Pyiiaiiky  Pfetent  Special  Comomtee;  Beporu  of  OAoara  aad 

By  Samum,  GoHrSBS.    Par  copy,  Sc;  100,  $3.00.  Committees:  Action  of  A.  P.  of  L.  Coavcirtlaa; 

.^  — —   w^iijt^..,   fl«.  t,,_,...ii..    -^^ The  AttUttde  of  Orgairiaed  Labor  and  Othara  T»- 

--"—  workdays  «•  laaagaraUaa,  nlwcaaaal  ,1,,^  ^^  Problem;_A  Uloenry  of  Definitloao.  < 


w«su  %UK  nwwMMMmn  \MwummmMj  im  *^i ■■■■■! wi—,  we.^ 

^^■■^  0000  Lakor  WaaCr  By  SaaAToa  Hamnr  W.  BuaB.    Par  eopy.  S  caalo* 

By  SAMina  Opimna.    Per  copy,  5  cents;  doaen  50  doaen,  SO  cents;  100,  $4UX> 

^ cents;  100,  $4X»  Wky  Wo  OaHo 

Or0BBlBod  Lakor t  Ito  Strafgloa.  Ila  Taemlia  oad  9mt  Prioada  Per  copy.  2  cents;  doaea,  20  cents;  100,  $1  .SO 

®lfJS^SiJ5f^    Per  copy,  5  cents;  doaen.  SO  Xko  Urfoa  Label;  ila  Hloloty  aad  Ala- 

cents;  100,  $4XX>  p^^  Bseays,  by  Waltvb  MAcAaraim,  P.  H.  BrntL- 

Aiklttaliia  rm  and  Cbao.  D.  Usmmio.    Par  copy.  5  eoarta: 

SO  cents;  100,  $3XX> 


By  Samum,  OoKPsaa. 
cents;  100,  $4UX> 

Vm  copy.  5  cents;  doaen. 

SO 

Opaa  flkaa  MMarialo 

^  SAMuaL  OoMPsaa. 
cents;  100,  $4XX> 

Par  copy,  5  centa;  doaen. 

so 

Baaart  or  A.  P.  or  L.  Daiegato. 
tiaaal  Tradoo  Coat eadea,  A^ 
By  jAina  DoMCAM 

5ftC&mf^'^ 

■^ 

By  67^.  PaakiMO 

Published  December,  1901.  by  tiia  American  Fad»a- 
tion  of  Labor,  being  a  comprehenelTe  rcriow  oT  the 
wkole  qoestioo.   ra  copy,  S  cents;  doaea.  SO  eaarta: 
100,  $4.00 
AaOpaa  Latter  to  Mialatora  or  tko  Ooopol 

Xseoed   by  the  Amcrkoa  Podcratioa  of  Labor.     Pes 
copy.  S  cents;  doaea,  SO  cents;  100,  $4.00 
Takeiftaleela  Mayeaiaat  laaafaratod  aad  Pkm 
tko  A.  P.  of  L.  to  Wor  oa  r 


ByaAMuaLOoMPSBO  tko  O.  a  Stool  Cofforalloa  by  tko  A.  P.  or  L. 

Opfadoa  by  Mr.  CMar  Jaatioo  Skopard  la  tao  Goa-  ■■A'a  fliovo  aad  Baaaa  Gamaaav  laloBetloa  fl 

loo  or  Gompora,  BOtekeB  aad  Morrioea  va.  BacTo  ^i^%  ftaei ■Bagir         ^^**'— ^  iBIMCooa  a 

i  Baafa  Oaaifaay  A  compilation  of  the  Reports  of  the  Baec 

TVado  Ualoao  and  PreaidentOompcritotheToront 

r  Wm.  Tbamt.  M.  A^  witk  a  sketch  of  the  National  of  the  American  Fedcratioo  of  Labo.,  «^«^ 

and  IntcraatkMMl  Ualoaa  of  America.  By  P.  J.  8-20.  1909.  together  with  the  Report  ol  the 

McOuns.    Per  copy,  10  cents;  doaen,  75  cents;  ^     ..    ..    ~                 .»     ^ 


100,$5X»  Miti^eO's  Addfess.  etc.^fooopy.  25  ocata; 

or  TVado  IMeaa  $2.00;  100.  $15.00 


,  Draa  D.  LoM.    Per  copy,  10  cents;  dooea,  $1XX>; 
100,  $9.00 
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Take  one  to  three 
cakes  every  day. 
Your  grocer  sells  it. 


Brace  Up  For  Spring 


Spring-time  means  new  calls  on  yoiu*  energy, 
and  yet  it  is  met  by  many  people  with  a 
draggy,  nm-down  condition. 

It  is  really  the  logical  time  to  build  new 
health  and  power — ^to  strengthen  resistance 
to  disease. 

You  can  do  this  by  using — 

FLEISCHMAM'S  YEAST 


It  will  do  for  you  what  drugs  and  so-called 
yeast  preparations  containing  drugs  can  never 
do — tone  up  yoiu:  whole  system  and  enable 
it  to  throw  off  impurities.  It  makes  you 
fit  and  keeps  you  fit. 


Ask  for  free  booklet, 
''The  New  Impor- 
tance of  Yeast  in  the 
Diet, 


The  Fleischmann  Company 


W 


T  • 
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Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  Co* 


Commercial  Stationers 

FILING   DEVICES,   WOOD   AND   STEEL; 

DESKS,  CHAIRS,  BOOKCASES. 

LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


722  THIRTEENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON,  D,  C 


Eliminate  the  possibility  of  leaky 
pipe  joints  by  using 

CRANE  FITTINGS 

The  same  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
construction  of  a  Crane  Fitting  as  to  all 
other  necessary  accessories  of  Crane  Power 
Plant  Equipment, 


1866- 


-CRANE  CO. -" 

836  South  Mlchigmn  Avenue 
Chicago 

Bnmches  in  70  leading  cities 
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An  Ideal  Investment 

UNITED  STATES 

Treasury  Savings 
Certificates 

$25  denomiimlion  for  $20 
$100  denomination  for  $80 
$1,000  denomination  for  $800 

On  Sale  at 
POST  OFFICES  AND  BANKS 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
Orange  New  J&aey 


Crandall  Packing  Co« 

flanofadorers  of  Packings  for 

STEAM,  WATER,  AIR,  GAS  AND 
AMMONIA 

■ain  Offices  and  Factory  at 
PALMYRA,  R.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 
ST.  LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA 


AU  Kinds  of  Packing  For  All 
Kinds  of  Conditions 


Self. 

Reducing 

Corset 

No.  444 

$4.00 


This  new  Nemo  Corset  has  the  Famous  Self -Reduc- 
ing Straps  which  gradually  massage  away  unwanted 
abdominal  flesh  and  make  your  figure  three  to  five 
inches  smaller  and  many  pounds  lighter.  Comes  in 
strong  white  coutil.  in  sizes  24  to  36. 

Good  Storms  Evmrywhmrm 

Kops  Bros.         New  York 


HRI(PULBS  POWDBSi  CQ 

WILMIMGTON.  DBUNVJfRB 
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&Si 
WORKERS  UNION 


UNIOr^TAMPl 


i-X 


Named  Sho^  are  frequently  made 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  BtiT  Ajxy  Shoe 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  cf  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Worhen*  Union 

CoLus  LoviLT,  General  President 
Chaiilis  L.  Baimi,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

Mi  iHMMAlmat  Bettea,  Mass. 


It's  hopeless 


For  25  years  some 
folKs  hove  tried  to 
find  g  reason  for  not 
saving  j<wT^  Greep 
Stamps.  They're 
still  at  it.  They  still 
get  the  stamps. 


THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
SfflPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden,  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPYARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQinPnENT 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.     Ask  them! 


The  American  Federatioiiut 
18  entirely  the  product  of  the 
Monotype.  Note  the  eaqr 
reading. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PmLADELPmA 


■BW  TOBK'S  MOST  CONVBIIBIT  HOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

BroAd^HTAx   at   Forty-first   St. 
HKVV^  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE,  #2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50  and  14. 

DOUBLE,  $4.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6.00 
and  $7.00. 

Hmadquarimn  for  Labor 
OrganiMationg 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


NEV  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


(( 


PENNANT" 


BRiWND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

WILKBS-BARRB,  PA.  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUrACTURERS  Or  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


^eJEFSCOT  MILL. 
BOWDOIN  MnO. 
U8BON  FALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MILL 
OREAT  SALMON  RtVER  MILL 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIRE  MILL 
SAWYERVMJ.E  MILL 


OPPICKS:  BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 
42  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  cmr 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Fedefatioii 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

»  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
Interests  of  our  fellow-workers  iniured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Amsrican  Psdqrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  partictdar  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  9f  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  foUowiqg  recommendatioos: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  bdialf  of  the  Amffrican 
Federation  of  Labor.  ' 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Centnd  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  city 
In  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

y  Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  Amsrican  FBomtATiONisT  is  the  official  numikly 
magasine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  advertisements 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  I*. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Convention  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organised 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victiin- 
ized  merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  oommittee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictiu-es  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  Amsrican  F8D8RAnoNi8T  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  in  amy 
souvenir  publication  of  any  hind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor^  December 
14, 1901. 
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DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

ToLXXa  MARCH,  1922  No.S 


How  Malignity  Has  Found  Its  Waterloo — 
McAdoo  Disproves  R.  R.  Managers' 
Falsifications 

By  Samubi^  Gompbrs 

FROM  the  time  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  made  its 
wage  increase  award  for  the  railroad  employes  in  1920,  the  anti-trade 
union  employers  and  their  bought  press  have  been  engaged  in  a  nation- 
wide propaganda  against  the  railroad  workers.  One  of  the  favorite  *  *  charges' ' 
of  this  reactionary  group  is  that  the  organized  railroad  employes  exacted 
unduly  high  wages  from  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  during 
the  war.  Another  charge  is  that  the  organized  railroad  workers  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  packed  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
boards  organized  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  used  them  for  their 
own  selfish  puposes  and  against  the  public- interest. 

The  American  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has  been  and  is  the 
leader  in  this  unscrupulous  propaganda  against  some  two  million  wage  earners. 

The  American  Association  of  Railway  Executives  is  an  association 
made  up  of  the  presidents  of  practically  every  railroad  company  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Association  has  a  Standing  Committee  composed  of  thirty-three 
executives  of  the  more  important  railroad  systems,  and  a  Law  Committee 
of  thirty-six,  composed  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  are  also  the  general 
counsel,  of  the  principal  railroads. 

In  Washington,  the  Association  has  two  offices.  One  of  them  is  the 
headquarters  of  Albert  P.  Thorn,  general  counsel.  The  other^  office  is  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  The  major  function  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  compile  "statistical**  matter  for  the  propaganda  department  of  the 
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Assodation  to  use  in  its  persistent  campaign  against  the  organized  railway 
workers  in  particular  and  trade  unionism  in  general. 

The  main  propaganda  bureau  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
is  located  at  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It  is  in  the  direct  charge  of 
Ivy  L.  Lee,  known  by  all  to  be  an  tmscrupulous  anti-trade  union  publicity 
agent.  Lee  had  charge  of  the  Rockefeller  propaganda  bureau  during  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  strike  of  1914,  which  resulted  in  the 
Ludlow  massacre.  Lee  has  declared  that  the  secret  of  his  anti-trade  union 
propaganda  is  to  write  the  head  lines.  Public  opinion  is  formed,  he  says, 
by  headlines.  Everyone  reads  the  headlines.  Few  people  read  the  articles. 
Therefore  lie  in  the  headlines  and  the  lie  gets  across,  even  though  the  text 
of  the  article  may  directly  contradict  the  head. 

The  American  Association  of  Railway  Executives*  campaign  of  mis- 
representation against  the  railroad  workers  was  afforded  an  extra  impetus 
by  the  investigation  into  the  railroad  situation  which  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  held  last  summer.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Senate 
resolution  authorizing  the  investigation  empowered  the  Senate  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  "eflSciency  or  ineflSdency  of  railroad  management  during 
the  period  of  Federal  control,  during  the  year  beginning  March  1,  1920, 
and  the  eflSciency  or  inefficiency  of  labor  employed  by  the  management 
during  the  same  periods." 

Although  the  hearings  were  hdd  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  they  were  really  in  charge  of  the  Asso- 
dation of  Railway  Executives,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Thomas 
De  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Assodation's  Standing  Committee. 

The  hearings  began  on  May  10,  1921,  and  were  brought  to  a  dose  on 
July  1.  The  printed  testimony  fills  some  1,100  pages.  Most  of  it  is  made 
up  of  charges,  direct  or  indirect,  against  the  railroad  workers  dtu-ing  and  since 
the  war  and  the  heritage  of  "high  wages"  which  came  to  the  railroad  execu- 
tives as  the  result  of  the  Railroad  Administration's  labor  policy. 

The  first  witness  before  the  Senate  Committee  was  Julius  Kruttschnitt. 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  Association's  Standing  Committee 
who  testified  were: 

H.  E.  Byram,  President  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company;  Howard  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company;  Samud  Rea,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  System;  Alfred  H. 
Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines;  Danid  WiUard,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company;  Alfred  Thom,  General  Counsd. 

These  railroad  executives  were  followed  by  some  of  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives. But  whether  railroad  executives  or  personal  representatives, 
they  united  in  one  common  indictment  against  the  railroad  workers  and 
filled  the  hearings  with  their  dissertations  about  the  necessity  of  putting 
human  labor  power  in  the  same  category  as  coal  and  potatoes  and  buying 
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it  in  the  labor  market  according  to  the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

When  the  anti-trade  union  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and 
their  allies  completed  their  testimony,  the  Senate  Committee  declared  the 
hearings  adjourned.  Neither  the  railroad  workers  nor  the  war  manage- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Administration  was  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  untruth  of  much  of  the  railroad  executives*  testimony. 

In  the  meantime  the  propaganda  bureau  of  the  Railway  Executives' 
Association  deluged  the  country  with  the  anti-trade  union  material  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  hearings. 

The  principal  open  propaganda  sheet  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  is  American  Railroads,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Railroads  makes  this  statement  as  to  its  mission: 

The  purpose  of  this  journal  is  the  dissemination  of  correct  information  about 
the  railroads  to  the  end  that  their  future  operation  may  be  for  the  greatest  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  American  Railroads,  presumably  edited  tmder  the 
direction  of  Ivy  L.  Lee,  has  devoted  its  pages  to  attacking  the  railroad 
unions  and  orgimized  labor  in  general.  Sometimes  the  attacks  are  straight 
out.  Sometimes  they  are  camouflaged.  But  the  journal  persistently  and 
consistently  keeps  up  its  work  of  disseminating  "correct  information." 
Much  of  the  matter  published  is  a  rehash  of  the  railroad  executives'  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee.  And  all  of  it  is  "Published  by  Au- 
thority" of  the  Association. 

An  interesting  sample  of  the  Association's  "correct  information"  is 
contained  in  the  issue  of  American  Railroads  for  January  31,  1922.  After 
stating  that  President  Wilson  took  over  the  railroads  as  a  war  measure  in 
December,  1917,  American  Railroads  adds: 

It  becomes  evident  what  was  the  real  purpose  behind  this  move,  when  we  see 
these  very  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  immediatcJy  placed  in  the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion's national  adjustment  boards,  clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  all  transportation  systems  of  the  country  in  regard  to  appeal  from 
discipline,  wage  classifications  and  rules  of  working. 

Having  at  last  forced  Federal  control  and  having  their  hands  in  the  national 
treasury,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  brotherhoods  proceeded  to  have  Director  Gen- 
eral McAdoo  issue  general  order  No.  27  (May,  1918)  wages  of  railway  employes, 
establishing  still  further  increases  in  wages  to  those  e£fected  l^  the  Adamson 
law,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1918. 

This  was  followed  by  Supplement  No.  4  (July,  1918),  classification  of  employes, 
which  added  to  it  again  with  retroactive  wage  increases,  making  about  80  per 
cent  increase  over  1916,  beside  abolishing  piece  work  in  the  shops  and  starting  a 
"leveling  downward"  of  the  shop  crafts  in  efficiency. 

It  matters  little  to  us  what  railroads  and  railroad  managers  may  think 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  know  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  its  officers  have  been  impelled  by  one  thought — ^to  be  of 
service  to  the  public,  service  to  the  management,  service  to  the  railroad 
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employes,  without  whom  the  railroad  S3rstems  could  not  operate.  While 
we  had  proper  consideration  for  the  stockholders,  our  chief  sympathy  was 
not  poured  out  for  them. 

The  spirit  of  this  Association  of  Railway  Executives'  indictment  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration's  wages  ppUcy  is  a  reflection  of  their 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  last  summer. 

We  at  last  have  official  information  as  to  the  origin  and  responsibility  for 
General  Order  No.  27. 

On  February  1  and  2,  1922,  William  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of 
Railroads  during  1918,  made  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  management  during 
Federal  control. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  is  devoted  to  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration's labor  policy.  He  flatly  labels  as  untrue  the  charge  of  the 
railroad  executives  and  their  bought  press  that  the  remuneration  of  the  rail- 
road employes  was  unduly  high  during  the  war  and  that  they  were  inefficient 
in  the  performance  of  their  services: 

The  charge  that  the  wages  of  railroad  labor  were  unnecessarily  raised  and 
that  wages  were  thereby  elevated  throughout  the  country  is  false.  The  exact 
contrary  is  true.  The  schedules  of  wages  promulgated  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration during  1918  were  generally  below  those  in  other  basic  industries  and  well 
below  the  rates  fixed  by  the  navy  yards,  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  by  the  Shipbuilding  Adjustment  Board. 

The  railroad  executives  before  this  committee  have  made  a  studied  attempt 
to  show  that  there  was  a  destroyed  morale  among  employes  during  Federal 
control,  and  that  labor  was  inefficient.  This  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  I  have 
said  before  that  in  spite  of  the  inducement  of  higher  wages  in  other  industries 
railroad  labor  was  patriotic,  loyal  and  efficient.  It  was,  in  fact  and  made  the 
conditions,  exceptionally  so. 

In  their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  the  railway  executives 
either  expressed  merely  their  individual  unsupported  opinion  or  read  from 
compilations  made  by  their  handpicked  and  privately  owned  Btu-eau  of 
Railway  Economics.  Mr.  McAdoo,  on  the  other  hand,  buttressed  every- 
one of  his  statements  with  official  doctunents  whose  authenticity  and  re- 
liability are  unquestioned. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the 
railroad  executives  were  so  unable  to  manage  their  properties  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  railroad  situation  was  a  meance  to  the  country,  and,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  "strongest  ally  of  the  German  Kaiser": 
The  collapse  of  the  railroads  mider  the  burden  of  war  traffic  had  almost 
cut  the  line  of  communication  between  the  American  army  at  the  front  and  its 
base  of  supplies.  The  condition  of  traffic,  particularly  in  the  east,  and  the  embar- 
goes on  freight  in  all   important  centers,  had  reached  such  an  acute   state  of 
almost  complete  congestion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1917,  felt  impelled  to  submit  to  Congress  a  special  report  sharply  calling 
attention  to  the  critical  situation  which  faced  the  country. 

The  inability  of  the  railroad  executives  to  cope  with  the  transportation 
situation  was  so  apparent  that  President  '^Ison,  on  December  26,  1917, 
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directed  th^  taking  over  of  the  railroads  as  a  war  measure,  and  appointed 
Mr.  McAdoo,  Director  General. 

The  inability  of  the  railroad  executives  to  administer  the  railroad  system 
in  the  public  interest  was  also  strikingly  shown  in  the  chaotic  labor  situation 
which  they  bequeathed  to  Director  General  McAdoo.  Here  is  Mr.  McAdoo's 
description  of  the  labor  problem  with  which  he  was  confronted  when  he  be- 
came Director  General: 

The  railroad  executives  had  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  elsewhere  that  railroad  wages  were  below  the  scale  paid  in  competitive 
industries  and  had  been  seeking  an  increase  in  rates  in  order  that  they  might 
increase  wages,  and  without  which  increase  in  rates  they  said  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  My  railroad  advisers,  who  were  among  the  best  railroad  men,  urged 
that  I  give  immediate  attention  to  the  labor  question.  Railroad  labor  was  grossly 
underpaid  and  there  were  many  grave  abuses  in  the  matter  of  working  conditions 
on  the  railroads  which  needed  correction. 

Among  other  things,  the  United  States  sixteen-hour  law  was  being  con- 
stantly disregarded.  Hailroad  executives  claimed  that  this  was  necessitated  by 
the  shortage  of  labor  and  other  abnormal  conditions. 

It  was  clear  that  railroad  emplosres  could  not  be  expected  to  work  for  the 
railroads  at  lower  rates  of  pay  than  they  could  command  in  competitive  indus- 
tries throughout  the  country.  The  high  cost  of  living  had  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live  on  the  wages  they  were  receiving,  and  it  was  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  right,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  and  reason  of  the  policy,  to  bring 
their  wage  to  a  level  which  would  enable  the  raUroads  to  command  the  requisite 
amount  of  service  and  to  prevent  the  continued  depletion  of  their  forces  wch 
the  constant  labor  turn-over  which  the  railroad  managers  themselves  had  insisted 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  unable  to  make  the  railroads  function 
efficiently. 

Since  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  and  operation, 
practically  every  railroad  executive  has  condemned  the  wages  increase 
policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  as  an  uncalled  for  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  operation.  Prominent  among  these  executives  are:  Samuel  Rea, 
Alfred  H.  Smith,  Howard  Elliott,  and  Daniel  Willard. 

Mr.  McAdoo  indicates  the  extent  to  which  these  fotu-  railros^  execu- 
tives had  themselves  admitted  the  serious  aspects  of  the  labor  question  by 
submitting  to  the  Senate  Committee  certain  testimony  given  by  each  of 
them  in  a  rate  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
early  part  of  1917.     President  Rea  testified: 

The  carriers  are  not  generally  able  in  their  present  financial  condition  to 
compete  for  labor  with  industrial  concerns,  who  can  make  their  selling  prices  fit 
their  necessary  costs  and  profits,  and  the  result  is  that  the  carriers  are  daily  losing 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  employes,  and  are  also  unable  to  retain  some 
classes  of  new  employes  for  more  than  a  short  time. 

President  Smith  testified: 

We  can  not  compete  with  the  miUs  and  the  factories  in  the  industrial  terri- 
tory that  we  serve  and  not  pay  more  wages  than  we  have  been  pa>ing.  We  have 
not  had  men  enough  to  do  the  work  that  we  have  wanted  to  do  and  should  have 
done.  .  .  .  We  have  got  to  pav  more  to  get  men  enough  to  even  keep  the 
properties  going.  .  .  .  Many  of  our  old  men  remain  with  us,  and,  frankly , 
they  are  underpaid.  If  present  ccmditions  continue  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a 
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further  increase  in.ezpenses  on  account  of  the  wages  which  require  adjustment. 
New  men  are  being  constantly  broken  in,  and  efficiency,  which  we  may  try  ever  so 
hard  to  maintain,  is  not  gained  by  this  process. 

President  Elliott  testified: 

.  .  .  The  manufacturer  has  had  large  contracts,  often  at  a  large  profit 
to  him,  and  has  bid  prices  for  men  that  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  railroads 
to  keep  and  hold  an  adequate  force. 

President  Willard  testified: 

The  men  go  into  the  shops  paying  higher  wages,  and  after  these  various  pro- 
cesses have  worked  out,  we  have  what  is  left— because  our  wi^es  aie  lower;  we  are 
not  paying  the  rates  that  the  steel  plants  and  munition  factories  are  paying,  and, 
in  fact,  other  industries  are  paying  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  not  getting  the 
service.  .  .  .  We  are  not  paying  our  clerks  as  much  as  clerks  are  betag  paid 
in  other  lines  of  employment,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  shifting  constantly. 

During  the  year  1917,  the  railroad  service,  under  the  control  of  the  rail- 
road executives  and  there  low  wage  policy,  continued  to  lose  its  efl&cient 
workers  to  the  higher  paid  industries.  It  was  this  acute  labor  situation  which 
Mr.  McAdoo  inherited  from  the  railroad  executives  on  January  1,  1918, 
when  President  Wilson  took  the  roads  away  from  private  initiative. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  their  paid  press  have  never 
tired  of  harping  about  the  alleged  overweighting  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  with  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  imposition  of  inordinate  wages 
and  working  conditions  on  Director  General  McAdoo. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  as  to  the  make 
up  of  the  labor  boards  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  an  instructive 
refutation  of  the  Association's  charges. 

The  supreme  boards  in  labor  matters  were  the  Division  of  Operation 
and  the  Division  of  Labor. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  Mr.  McAdoo  appointed 
Carl  R.  Gray,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad, 
who  had  a  long  experience  as  a  railroad  executive  of  other  roads,  and  who 
was  recognized  as  having  "exceptional  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
labor  problem  from  the  railroad  managers*  sta.ndpoint."  As  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Labor,  Mr.  McAdoo  appointed  W.  S.  Carter,  at  that  time. 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Knginemen: 

Between  these  two  men  I  felt  that  I  had  obtained  the  best  advice  that  could 
be  had  in  this  country  on  the  railroad  labor  problem.  No  orders  affecting  wages  or 
conditions  of  railroad  labor  were  ever  made  by  me  except  after  a  fuU  discussion 
with  them,  and,  while  it  was  noc  always  possible  to  reconcile  different  vie^s,  I 
may  say  that  no  order  was  ever  made  by  me  concerning  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions except  upon  the  recommendation  of  these  men  or  with  their  approval. 

The  first  board  dealing  directiy  with  wages  and  working  conditions  was 
the  Railroad  Wage  Commission. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has  been  exceedingly  verbose 
about  the  ink^ty  of  the  Director  General's  decidon  to  make  the  award  of 
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the  Comxnission  retroactive  to  January  1,   1918.    Mr.  McAdop  explains 
the  reasons  for  the  retroactive  feature  as  follows: 

As  some  months  would  be  required  to  make  the  investigatioii  as  to  wages 
and  workmg  conditions,  it  was  necessary  to  give  railroad  employes  the  assurance 
immediately  that  the  delay  would  not  operate  to  their  disadvantage  and  that, 
if  increases  of  wages  were  recommended  by  the  commission  and  were  put  into 
effect  by  the  Director  General,  they  would  be  retroactive  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1918.  This  course  was  adopted  after  a  consultation  particularly  with  Mr.  A  H. 
Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  whom  I  made 
my  assistant  until  a  permanent  organization  could  be  effected. 

Mr.  McAdoo  created  the  Railway  Wage  Commission  on  January  18, 
1918.  The  members  of  the  Commission  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  way  it 
was  "overweighted"  with  representatives  of  the  trade  tmions.  They  were: 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  C.  C.  McChord,  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  J.  H.  Covington,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  W.  R.  Wilcox,  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 

The  Railway  Wage  Commission  foimd  that  railroad  labor  has  been 
deplorably  underpaid  and  recommended  an  increase  ranging  from  43  per 
cent  for  the  lowest  paid  to  nothing  for  the  highest  paid.    In  connection  with 
the  Commission's  investigation  and  recommendation,  Mr.  McAdoo  says: 
The  findings  of  this  commission  utterly  refute  the  charges  that  railroad 
employes  took  advantage  of  the  war  emergency  to  wring  undeserved  and  unrea- 
sonable concessions  in  wages  from  the  government  The  commission  said: 

"It  has  been  a  somewhat  popular  impression  that  railroad  employes  were 
among  the  most  highly  paid  workers.  But  figures  gathered  from  the  railroads 
disposed  of  that  belief." 

The  report  then  points  out  that  5 1  per  cent  of  all  employes  during  December, 
1917,  received  $75  per  month  or  less,  80  per  cent  received  $100  or  less;  that  even 
among  locomotive  engineers  the  majority  received  less  than  $170  per  month, 
and  that  between  the  grades  receiving  from  $150  to  $250  per  month  there  was 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  empk>yes,  aggregating  less  than  60,000  out  of  2,000,000. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men  re- 
ceived between  $60  and  $65  per  month;  312,761  received  from  $65  to  $75  per  month; 
the  average  pay  of  the  clerks  being  $56.77  per  month;  sectionmen  received  $50.31 
per  month;  the  average  pay  of  unskilled  labor  was  $58.25  per  month;  station 
service  employes  averaged  $58.57;  freight  brakemen  and  flagmen  averaged 
$100.17;  and  passenger  brakemen  and  flagmen  averaged  $91.10.  The  report  adds: 
These,  it  is  noted,  are  not  prewar  figures;  they  represent  conditions  after  a 
year  of  war,  and  two  years  of  rising  prices.  And  each  dollar  now  represents  in  its 
power  to  purchase  a  place  in  which  to  live,  food  to  eat,  and  clothing  to  wear,  but  71 
cents  as  against  the  100  cents  of  January  1.  1918.  That  there  has  been  such 
steadfast  loyalty  to  the  railroads,  and  so  slight  a  disposition  to  use  the  lever 
of  their  necessity  and  their  opportunity  to  compel,  by  ruthless  action,  an  increase 
of  wages,  is  not  without  significance  and  should  not  be  passed  without  public 
recognition. 

These  findings  of  the  Wage  Commission  that  railroad  labor  was  not  getting 
the  same  wages  as  were  being  paid  in  other  industries  was  merely  confirmatory 
of  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  railroad  executives  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  inevitably  resulted  in  frequent  and  costly  labor  turn-over 
and  in  discontent  and  demoralization  among  the  employes,  a  condition  inherited 
by  the  government  from  the  private  owners.  This  made  it  imperative  that  rail- 
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road  labor  should  realize  that  it  was  working  for  the  government,  and  not  for  pri- 
vate corporations,  and  was  an  added  reason,  to  the  ah^ady  adequate  one  of  treat- 
ing labor  fairly,  why  it  was  announced  that  the  wage  increase  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  report  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  should  be  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1918. 

The  Wage  Commissioii  made  its  report  on  April  30,  1918.  On  May  25, 
the  Director  General  promulgated  General  Order  No.  27,  granting  the  Com- 
mission's suggested  graduated  wage  increase  beginning  with  43  per  cent 
for  the  lowest  paid. 

Although  it  was  estimated  that  the  wage  increases  awarded  by  this 
order  and  its  supplements  would  add  in  the  neighborhood  of  $475,000,000 
per  year  to  the  railroads*  wages  bill,  there  was  no  complaint  from  the  railway 
executives  at  the  time.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  testimony, 
the  executives  insisted  that  the  increase  was  too  small: 

This  increase  was  below  the  wages  of  corresponding  other  industrial  workers. 
Until  recently  no  question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  the  increases  in  wages  so  made.  In  fact  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  these 
increases  was  conceded  at  the  time. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  complaint  from  any  railroad  executive  that  the 
wage  increases  promulgated  in  General  Order  No.  27  and  in  the  supplements 
thereto  were  too  high;  and  never  at  any  time  dtuing  that  year  were  wages  too 
high.  The  fact  is  that  the  railroad  employes  worked  for  less  pay  dtuing  the  war 
than  any  other  class  of  industrial  workers  doing  similar  work.  The  further  fact 
is  that  no  fair  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  part  the  railroad  employes  performed 
during  the  war.  The  realization  that  they  were  working  for  their  government 
in  the  stress  and  strain  of  war;  that  their  patriotic  service  was  essential  to  victory; 
and  that  they  would  be  fairly  treated,  inspired  and  spurred  them  to  tmusual  effort 
and  to  faithful  service. 

Not  only  did  no  railway  executive  complain  that  the  schedule  of  wages  in 
General  Order  No.  27  was  too  high,  but  the  contrary  was  true.  Time  and  again 
railroad  executives  appealed  to  the  Railroad  Administration  at  Washington  to 
increase  wages  in  order  that  the  mtinitions  factories,  shipbtiilding  plants  and  other 
industries  should  not  draw  from  the  roads  their  skilled  labor. 

Among  the  railroad  executives  who  protested  against  the  low  wages 
fixed  by  General  Order  No.  27  was  Samuel  Rea,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System.  Since  the  roads  were  retiuned  to  private  control,  President  Rea 
hasjjoined  with  other  anti-trade  tmion  members  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way^Executives  in  declaiming  against  the  high  wage  costs  imposed  on  the 
railroads  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  But  in  a  letter  to  A.  H.  Smith, 
Regional  Director,  written  on  May  12,  1918,  before  the  wages  award  was 
promulgated  but  after  the  increase  was  generally  agreed  upon.  President 
Rea  said: 

As  we  understand  it  the  Wage  Commission  based  their  award  substantially 
upon  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  while  this  is  a  deciding  factor,  in  the  case 
of  railroad  employes  there  is  another  factor  that  is  very  largely  governing;  that  its 
wages  paid  in  other  industries,  and  it  is  on  this  latter  account  that  we  have  lost  a 
large  number  of  our  employes,  due  to  the  ability  of  other  industries  to  pay  a 
very  much  higher  rate.  ...  In  connection  with  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  this  morn- 
ing they  advise  that  if  no  adjustment  is  made  other  than  that  given  by  the  Wage 
Commission,  they  are  very  likely  to  lose  their  trackmen,  freight-handlers  and  shop- 
men in  the  coal  regions  by  their  going  into  the  mines  and  the  same  condition 
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will  also  apply  to  the  P.  R.  R.  lines,  not  only  to  the  mines  but  to  other  industries. 
I  am  writing  you  as  I  think  you  should  be  advised  of  the  conditions,  and  at 
the  same  realizing  that  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Wage  Commission's  award  is 
not  final,  and  may  be  changed  before  approved  by  the  Director  General. 

Regional  Director  Smith,  to  whom  President  Rea  sent  this  letter  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  be  possible  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  service  for 
Director  General  McAdoo  to  make  a  higher  award  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission,  was  and  is  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  Mr.  McAdoo  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  letter 
after  letter  written  by  Mr.  Smith  and  other  railroad  heads  deploring  the 
wage  increases  to  be  incorporated  in  General  Order  No.  27  as  utterly  inade- 
quate to  keep  railroad  labor  for  the  railroads  in  view  of  the  higher  wages 
obtainable  in  other  industries. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  testimony  up  to  this  point  indisputably  proves: 

1.  That  the  RaQway  Wage  Commissioii  which  recommended  the 
wage  increases  proclaimed  in  General  Order  No.  27,  did  not  contain 
either  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  of  the 
railroad  broth^hoods. 

2.  That  the  wage  increases  in  the  order  w^e  protested  against 
as  inadequate  by  the  most  prominent  railroad  executives  themselves. 

In  view  of  this  testimony  we  may  cast  aside  as  wholly  unreliable  the 
*  correct  information"  in  American  Railroads  **  Published  by  authority  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,"  that:  "Having  at  last  forced  Federal 
control  and  having  their  hands  in  the  national  treasury,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  brotherhoods  proceeded  to  have  Director  General  McAdoo  issue 
General  Order  No.  27  (May,  1918),  wage  of  railway  employes,  establishing 
still  further  increases  in  wages  to  those  affected  by  the  Adamson  law,  re- 
troactive to  January  1,  1918.** 

The  railway  executives  have  acquired  such  a  chronic  habit  of  eating 
from  the  Public  Treasury  and  have  become  so  accustomed  to  having  their 
hands  in  other  people's  pockets  that  they  can  not  imagine  anyone  else  en- 
gaged in  other  occupation. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Railroad  Administration  did  was  to  make  an 
investigation  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  handle  the 
traffic.  One  of  the  prime  causes  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  the  "general 
bad  condition  of  locomotives  and  cars/*  The  first  step  to  remedy  this  was 
to  use  the  repair  shops  more  efficiently.  Here  was  where  the  htunan  element 
entered.  Here  was  where  the  workers  came  in — ^the  workers  whom  the 
railway  executives  have  charged  time  and  time  again  with  inefficiency  diuring 
the  period  of  Federal  control.  Mr.  McAdoo  tells  the  story  as  to  how  the 
workers  responded  to  his  call  to  get  the  locomotives  of  the  railways  in  shape 
to  haul  trains: 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  using  more  efficiently  the  available  facilities  and 
forces,  the  Railroad  Administration  called  on  the  representatives  of  the  organized 
railroad  employes  to  agree  to  certain  modifications  in  their  contracts  with  the  rail- 
road companies  relative  to  hours  of  labor  and  to  agree  also  to  modifications 
of  the  rules  governing  the  promotion  to  mechanics  of  apprentices  and  helpers. 

Under  these  modifications  the  railroad  emploj^es  patriotically  gave  up  privi- 
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leges  and  concessions  which  their  organizations  had  obtained  through  many  years 
of  negotiations  and  controversy,  in  vdiich  they  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the 
hours  of  service  to  seventy  per  week  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  competent  helpers 
and  apprentices  to  mechanics  wherever  a  shortage  of  mechanics  existed.  The 
concessions  granted  to  the  government  by  the  labor  organizations  at  this  time  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  railroad  managements  tmder  any  conditions. 
The  employes  had  previously  refused  to  make  similar  concessions  to  the  railroad 
corporations  because  of  their  belief  that  once  they  gave  up  these  privileges  they 
would  never  be  restored  under  private  control. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  cooperation  of  the  raikoad  workers  for  the 
war  needs  of  the  comitry  was  apparent  by  the  "increased  number  of  loco- 
motives repaired  per  week,"  declares  Mr.  McAdoo,  and  "represented  a  saving 
per  month  of  $4,263,541,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $50,000,000 
per  annimi." 

This  cooperation  of  the  railway  workers  for  the  eflScient  use  of  the  rail, 
roads  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  took  place  at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  raitoad  executives  were  engineering  through  congress  the  measure  by 
which  they  extracted  from  the  public  treasury  a  rental  of  $906,000,000  per 
year  for  the  use  of  their  broken-down  roads — a  rental  which  even  as  con- 
servative a  man  as  Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  has  many  times  declared  was  a  remuneration  very 
much  in  excess  of  what  the  railroad  owners  were  justly  entitied  to. 

The  railway  executives  and  their  anti-trade  union  press  have  also  been 
and  are  very  bitter  in  their  dentmciation  of  the  boards  appointed  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  adjust  labor  disputes  and  properly  classify  the- 
railroad  employes.  There  has  been  a  studied  attempt  made  to  create  the 
impression  that  these  boards  were  overloaded  with  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  that  they  imposed  upon  the  Railroad  Administration 
dictatorial  decrees  out  of  harmony  with  the  ordinary  concepts  of  equity. 

From  Mr.  McAdoo's  testimony  it  appears  that  these  boards  in  no  in- 
stance had  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  organized  labor: 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  oi  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
under  General  Order  No.  27  I  appointed  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Work- 
ing Conditions  consisting  of   F.  F.  Gaines,  formerly  General    Superintendent, 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  Central  Georgia  Road;  W.  E.  Morse,  formerly  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Northeastern  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  and  C.  E.  Lindsay,  Division  Manager  of  the  New 
York  Central,  as  the  railroad  members,  all  upon  the  reoonmiendation  of  Director^ 
of  Operations  Gray,  who  was  President  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad;  and 
A.  O.  Wharton,  J.  J.  Dermody,  and  G.  H.  Sines  as  the  labor  members,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Director  of  Labor  Carter.  The  duties  of  this  board  were  to  hear 
and  investigate  matters  presented  by  railroad  employes  affecting  inequalities  as. 
to  wages  and  working  conditions,  conditions  arising  from  competition  with  em- 
ployes in  other  industries,  and  rules  and  working  conditions  for  the  several  classes, 
of  employes  for  the  country  as  a  whde  or  for  different  parts  of  the  country.  This, 
board  was  solely  advisory  to  the  Director  General  and  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions for  his  determination. 

Boards  of  Adjustment 

Three  bi-partisan  boards  of  adjustment  were  appointed  during  my  term  as. 
Director  General  to  deal  with  grievances  of  emplosres  which  could  not  be  settled^ 
between  the  local  managements  and  the  representatives  of  labor. 
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Practically  all  oi  the  railroads  under  Federal  control  had  in  existence  agree- 
ments with  the  four  brotherhoods — ^the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Order  of  Railway  Condnctora,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  and  Brother- 
hood of  Railioad  Firemen  and  Enginemen — which  intyvided  the  basis  for  com- 
pensation and  regulations  of  employment. 

Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 

In  order  to  adjust  controversies  arising  between  the  railroad  corporations 
and  the  members  of  the  engine  and  train  crews,  I  adopted  and  put  into  effect, 
March  22,  1918,  the  basis  of  an  tmderstanding  arrived  at  between  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Central,  C.  H.  Markham,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  R.  H.  Ashton,  President  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
as  Regional  Directors  representing  the  railroads  in  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Western  territories,  and  the  chief  executives  of  the  four  brotherhoods.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  understanding.  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1,  was  created  on  March 
22,  1918,  consisting  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom  were  railroad  men  selected  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  Markham  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Ashton,  as  regional  dizectors, 
and  the  other  four  were  labor  men  recommended  by  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
the  brotherhoods. 

Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2 

Many  d  the  railroads,  about  142,  under  government  control  had  in  existence 
agreements  with  the  six  federated  crafts:  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Helpers,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  of  America,  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  These  agreements  provided  for 
the  basis  of  compensation  and  regulations  of  employment,  and  in  order  to  adjust 
controversies  arising  under  these  agreements  affecting  the  shop  crafts  I  adopted 
and  put  into  effect,  May  31,  1918,  the  basis  of  an  understanding  arrived  at  between 
Messrs.  Smith,  Markham  and  Ashton,  representing  the  railroads,  and  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  these  federated  crafts,  under  which  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2 
was  created,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  were  railroad  men  selected 
by  the  same  regional  directors,  representing  the  railroads,  and  six  were  labor  men 
recommended  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  federated  crafts  organizations. 

Boaid  of  Adjustment  No.  3 

As  there  were  agreements  between  certain  of  the  railroads  under  Federal 
control  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Switchmen's  Union,  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks,  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way, 
which  provided  the  basis  for  compensation  and  regtdations  of  emplosrment,  in 
order  to  settle  controversies  which  might  arise  between  the  railroads  and  the 
emplosres,  I  adopted  the  basis  of  an  understanding  between  Hale  Hdden,  B.  F. 
Bush,  B.  L.  Winchell,  and  N.  D.  Maher,  Regional  Directors  representing  the 
railroads  which  had  such  agreements  with  these  labor  organizations,  or  which 
might  thereafter  have  such  agreements,  and  the  chief  executives  of  these  labor 
organizations,  under  which  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  3  was  created,  consisting 
of  eight  men^bers,  four  of  whom  were  railroad  men  selected  by  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors and  four  were  labor  men  recommended  by  the  officers  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations. 

These  boards  were  created  by  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the 
railroad  labor  organizations  and  the  officers  of  the  railroad  corporations  as  regional 
directors  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  these  boards  of  adjustment,  Mr.  McAdoo  quoted 
Director  General  Hines,  who  in  his  report  to  the  President  said: 

The  woric  of  these  boards  of  adjustment  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
Bftdi  board  has  been  conqxwed  of  an  equal  number  of  expert  representatives  of  the 
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management  and  expert  representatives  of  the  employes.  With  full  practical 
knowledge  of  the  problems  the  members  of  those  boards  have  approached  thdr 
work  with  the  desire  to  do  justice  and  with  the  recognition  of  the  importance  oi 
reaching  an  agreement.  The  result  is  that  in  the  several  thousand  cases  wnich 
have  come  before  the  three  boards  which  have  been  created  there  has  been  an 
agreement  in  practically  every  case. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  membership  of  every  one  of  these  adjustment 
boards  was  evenly  divided  between  representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
representatives  of  the  railroad  workers.  Moreover,  the  railroad  repre- 
sentatives were  selected  by  such  railway  executives  as  President  Gray  of 
the  Western  Maryland,  President  Smith  of  the  New  York  Central,  President 
Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  President  Ashton  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western. It  is  axiomatic  from  their  well-known  attitude  toward  labor  or- 
ganizations in  general  that  these  railway  executives  saw  to  it  that  the  rail- 
road representatives  were  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
yielding  the  least  possible  amount  of  economic  security  to  the  raOroad  em- 
ployes. 

In  view  of  the  well  documented  and  incontrovertible  testimony  of  Mr. 
McAdoo  relative  to  the  bi-partisan  constitution  and  eflScient  work  of  these 
adjustment  boards  we  may  ignore  as  utterly  unworthy  of  further  considera- 
tion the  "correct  information"  in  American  Railroads,  "published  by  authority 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives"  that:  "It  becomes  evident  what 
was  the  real  purpose  behind  this  move  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  when 
we  see  these  very  same  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  immediately  placed  in  the  seat 
of  the  administration's  national  adjustment  boards,  clothed  with  full  au- 
thority of  the  government  over  all  transportation  systems  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  appead  from  discipline,  wage  classifications  and  rules  of  working. 

Another  snarl  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  their  anti- 
trade union  allies  has  been  directed  against  Supplement  No.  4  to  General 
Order  No.  27  issued  by  Director  General  McAdoo  in  July,  1918.  This  sup- 
plement increased  the  wages  of  shopmen  and  mechanics  and  in  certain  in- 
stances reclassified  them. 

It  was  generally  recognized,  Mr.  McAdoo  points  out,  that  General 
Order  No.  27  did  not  establish  a  fair  rate  for  the  shop  crafts.  In  fact,  il 
was  admitted  in  the  order  itself  that  a  further  inquiry  and  adjustment  were 
necessary.  The  inequity  was  such  that  the  Railroad  Administration  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  retaining  the  men,  who  were  inclined  to  leave  the 
service  "for  more  lucractive  occupations  elsewhere."  The  situation  became 
so  serious  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Gaines,  railroad  member  of  the  Board  of  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions,  urged  that  Regional  Directors  be  instructed  "to- 
delay  promulgating  the  award  as  far  as  the  shop  crafts  are  concerned." 
Even  Regional  Director  Markham  (formerly  and  now  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central)  rather  than  suggesting  any  reduction  in  the  rates  of  General  Order 
No.  27,  writes  a  letter  to  Director  of  the  Division  of  Operations  Gray  in 
which  he  accentuates  "the  necessity  for  an  early  decision  on  the  rates  ot 
pay  of  mechanical  employes,"  who  were  demanding  increased  wages. 
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Mr.  McAdoo  gave  the  Senate  Committee  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  the  origin  and  scope  of  Supplement  No.  4: 

Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  27,  tbe  Board  of  Rail- 
road Wages  and  Working  Conditions  was  directed  to  give  consideration  to  the 
rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  of  shop  crafts  so  that  a  supplement  might 
be  issued  promptly  establishing  a  rate  more  nearly  equal  to  the  rates  paid  by 
private  industries,  shipyards  and  other  government  departments. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  matter  of  payment  of  employes 
and  to  avoid  innumerable  complaints  concerning  improper  rates,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  to  define  the 
work  of  the  various  crafts  so  that  each  might  receive  the  proper  rate;  otherwise 
the  purpose  of  the  order  might  be  entirely  defeated  if  on  any  railroad  the  men 
were  given  improper  classification. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  officials  to  classify  mechanics 
as  handirmen  or  heli>ers  and  thereby  decrease  their  rates  below  those  which  were 
intended  to  be  paid  them.  Therefore,  for  the  protection  of  the  administration 
against  excessive  charges,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  employes  against  dis- 
crimination, it  was  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions  to  define  the  work  of  each  craft. 

In  the  hearings  last  smnmer  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  the  railroad  executives  submitted  pages  of  figures  intended  to 
show  the  unheard  of  wages  paid  to  the  shop  crafts  as  a  result  of  the  reclassi- 
fication contained  in  Supplement  No.  4.  President  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Central  was  asked  who  composed  the  board  which  made  such  "extravagant" 
concessions  to  such  inordinately  greedy  workers  as  the  shopcrafts.  Presi- 
dent Smith  replied: 

I  do  not  recaU.  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  ever  did  know  just  who  was  on  that 
board.  It  was  here  in  Washington,  and  I  think  the  board  was  constituted  of 
certain  officers  of  the  Director  General's  force  and  certain  labor  representatives, 
and  they  made  up  these  national  agreements. 

As  already  stated,  the  board  that  made  the  recommendations  upon  which 
Director  General  McAdoo  issued  Supplement  No.  4  was  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Wages  and  Working  Conditions  composed  of  three  representatives  of 
the  railroads  and  three  representatives  of  the  railroad  employes.  The 
three  "certain  oflScers  of  the  Director  General's  force,"  were  P.  F.  Gaines, 
formerly  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  Georgia 
Railroad;  W.  F.  Morse,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  and  general  manager  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad, 
and  C.  E.  Lindsey,  division  engineer  of  President  Smith's  own  New  York 
Central  Lines.  These  three  "certain  oflScers  of  the  Director  General's  force" 
were  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  Carl  R.  Gray,  then  president 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and  now  President  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
They  were  well  known  railroad  executives  and  tried  and  true  representatives 
of  the  railroad  owners.  This  is  shown  by  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  that  the 
three  railroad  members  of  the  Board  diflFered  with  the  three  labor  members 
as  to  classification  and  wages  for  the  shopcrafts.  There  was  a  deadlock, 
wifli  two  sets  of  recommendtions  submitted. 
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Here  is  what  Mr.  McAdoo  tells  the  Senate  Committee  as  to  those  recom- 
mendations and  his  action  thereon: 

On  July  18,  1918,  the  three  railroad  members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Wages  and  Woridng  Conditioiis  submitted  to  me  one  recommendation  and  the 
three  labor  members  of  this  board  another. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  this  board  the  representatives  of  the  Federated 
Mechanical  Crafts  demanded  the  allowance  of  a  universal  minimum  rate  of 
75  cents  per  hour  for  the  seven  federated  crafts— madiinists,  bladcsmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  sheet  metal  workers,  electricians,  molders  and  carmen;  an  eight-hoar 
day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  a  minimntn  guarantee  of  $6  per  day  of  eight 
hours,  a  minimum  rate  of  56}  cents  per  hour  for  all  helpers  of  the  indicated  seven 
crafts,  and  that  no  rate  for  the  above  crafts  should  carry  an  increase  of  less  than 
25  cents  an  hour.  As  I  have  said,  the  railroad  men  and  the  labor  men  on  the  board 
would  not  agree  on  a  report  and  submitted  separate  reports.  They  differed 
both  as  to  the  classification  of  the  emplosres  and  as  to  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  the  various  classes.  After  fuU  consideration  of  these  reports  with  Director 
of  Operations  Carl  R.  Gray  and  Director  of  Labor  W.  S.  Carter,  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Operations  McManamy,  and  upon  their  advice,  Supplement  No.  4 
to  General  Order  No.  27  was  promulgated  July  25,  1918. 

This  supplement  was  based  almost  entirdy  upon  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  railroad  members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Woridng  Conditions. 

Mr.  McAdoo  points  out  in  detail  the  character  of  some  of  the  dififerences 
between  the  railroad  members  and  the  labor  members. 

The  labor  members  recommended  that  the  seven  crafts  be  classified  as 

of  equal  skill  and  rightly  entitled  to  equal  compensation.    The  railroad 

members  held  that  but  six  should  be  so  classified  and  paid : 

I  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  railroad  members  of  the  board  and  did 
not  classify  all  of  the  carmen  as  equal  skill  and  entitled  to  equal  compensation 
with  members  of  the  other  crafts. 

The  labor  men  recommended  that  all  the  electrical  workers  should 
receive  mechanics'  rates.  The  railroad  members  recommended  that  the 
electrical  workers  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

I  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  railroad  members  of  the  board  and 
classified  the  electrical  workers  identically  as  recommended  by  them. 

The  labor  members  asked  a  minimum  rate  of  72  cents  an  hour  for  all 
employes  except  apprentices  and  helpers  who  had  four  or  more  years'  ex- 
perience. The  railroad  members  presented  a  different  classification  with 
minimum  wages  of  67§  cents  an  hour: 

I  adopted  the  dassification  rcooomiended  by  the  railroad  niQm':eni  and 
fixed  the  minimum  rate  at  67}  cents  an  hour. 

In  a  number  of  other  instances  where  the  railroad  members  of  the  board 
and  the  labor  members  presented  different  recommendations,  Mr.  McAdoo 
declares  that  he  gave  greater  consideration  to  the  demands  of  the  rail- 
road members  than  to  the  labor  members.  So  that  supplement  No.  4  to 
General  Order  No.  27  was  to  a  large  degree  fashioned  by  the  representatives 
of  the  railroad  executives  themselves. 

In  summarizing  the  general  labor  situation  and  the  wage  increases 
awarded  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  Mr.  McAdoo  says: 

The  extraordinary  orders  for  munitions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  placed  tn  this 
country  by  allied  governments  during  the  calendar  years  1915-16  led  to  an  unpieoe- 
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dented  demand  for  labor,  which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  remarkable  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  all  classes,  which  the  railroads,  because  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  testimony  of  their  executives,  were  unable  to  meet.  With 
our  advent  into  the  war  these  conditions  were  intensified.  To  secure  workmen  for 
the  shipbuilding  plants,  rates  of  pay  were  further  increased  and  standardized  for  the 
entire  country  by  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board  during  the  autumn 
of  1917  and  the  winter  of  1918.  Duirng  the  early  spring  of  1918  the  Taft-Walsh 
board  sanctioned  large  wage  increases  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  through 
its  support  of  the  principle  of  a  living  wage  gave  an  unusual  impetus  to  the  rising 
rates  of  pay  of  unskilled  workers. 

Time  conditions  necessarily  caused  advances  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  railway 
workers.  The  Railroad  Administration  itself  was  a  conservative  instead  of  an 
initiating  influence  in  the  general  advances  in  wage  pajrments.  The  award  of  the 
impartial  Railroad  Wage  Commission  in  March,  1918,  according  to  the  experience 
and  insistence  of  the  railway  executives  themselves  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
meeting  competitive  conditions  in  increasing  rates  and  classifying  c?rtain  classes 
of  workers.  Subsequently,  almost  without  exception,  the  recommendations  of  the 
railroad  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  were 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  further  wage  adjustments.  The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  general  actually  lagged  behind  the  rates  of  pay  established  by  the  Ship- 
building Labor  Adjustment  Board  and  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  This 
record  was  made  possible  by  unusual  Iqsralty  on  the  part  of  railway  employes. 

But  the  shop  crafts  believed  that  the  wage  increases  given  them  in  Sup- 
plement No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27  were  too  small.  They  told  Di- 
rector General  McAdoo  so,  and  asked  for  a  new  award.  One  would  think 
from  the  ceaseless  chatter  of  the  railroad  executives  and  their  paid  press 
that  all  the  railway  workers  had  to  do  dtuing  the  war  to  get  their  wages 
increased  was  to  ask  for  the  increase.  In  the  language  of  American  Railroads, 
"published  by  authority  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,"  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  "having  their 
hands  in  the  national  treasury,"  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  higher 
wages  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  Mr.  McAdoo  tells  the  Senate  Committee 
what  happened  to  the  demand  of  the  shopcrafts  for  a  new  and  more  equitable 
award: 

The  scale  of  wages  put  into  effect  by  Supplement  No.  4  was  unsatisfactory 
to  the  shop  crafts  generally  and  their  representatives  and  the  heads  of  their 
organizations  on  August  2,  1918,  filed  a  protest  against  it.  This  was  not  unnatural 
in  view  of  the  recommendation  of  a  higher  scale  by  the  labor  members  of  the 
Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  shipjrards  and  war  industries  was  higher  than  the 
scale  established  in  Supplement  No.  4.  I  felt  that  there  was  genuine  merit  in  the 
contentions  of  the  men,  but  upon  a  f  uU  consideration  of  the  matter  and  in  view 
of  all  the  conditions  prevailing,  I  felt  obliged  to  refuse  their  request  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  case  and  decided  that  the  scale  established  in  Supplement  No.  4 
must  stand. 

Mr.  McAdoo  also  tells  the  Senate  Committee  how  the  shopcrafts  re- 
sponded to  this  decision: 

The  flhep  cralls  accepted  this  decision  and  thronghont  the  entiie  period 
of  Ae  war  their  mraibers  stood  by  their  Joiw  and  worind  for  lees  pay  than  was 
offered  to  them  In  competitive  industries.  It  was  just  as  patriotic  to  work  in  a  ship- 
yard or  in  a  war  munitions  plant  at  from  72  to  85  cents  an  hour  as  to  woric  for  the 
railroads  at  68  cents  an  hour;  but  the  railroad  men  showed  their  loyalty  and 
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patriotism  to  the  government  by  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  Director  General 
and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war  served  for  less  wages  than  they  could 
have  received  elsewhere. 

No  stronger  refutation  of  the  charge  that  railroad  men  were  inefficient 
or  indififerent  to  the  interests  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  of  their  country 
in  its  great  emergency  could  be  adduced  from  this  incident. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  shop  crafts  applies  to  all  the  other  employes 
of  the  railroads,  who,  with  like  patriotism,  and  zeal,  served  their  country  in  that 
great  time. 

William  G.  McAdoo's  dociunented  defense  of  the  railroad  workers 
during  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  deserves  that  permanent  place  in 
the  archives  of  organized  labor  which  the  American  Federationtst  takes 
pleasure  in  giving  it. 

In  the  many  issues  of  the  American  Federationist  since  its  first 
appearance,  it  has  fallen  to  its  lot  to  expose  to  the  public  gaze  and  for  the 
public  good  many  a  rotten  and  corrupt  scheme  to  rob  the  people  by  one  scheme 
or  another;  to  despoil  the  people  or  rob  the  treasury  of  our  country;  to 
involve  oiu*  government  in  schemes  and  plots  which  if  "put  through"  would 
have  stultified  us  and  cast  a  blot  upon  the  proud  banner.  It  has  been  a 
pleasant  task  always  to  tear  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  and  treachery,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  effort  was  coupled  with  a  move  to  take  from  the 
workers,  by  one  means  or  another,  the  rights  and  the  justice  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  But  never  has  the  task  been  quite  so  delightful  as  in  exposing 
the  financial  highbinders  who  in  wrecking  the  railroads  have  conducted  a 
campaign  and  propaganda  to  discredit  the  workers,  destroy  their  organiza- 
tions and  fatten  on  the  public  treasiuy. 


Suppose  the  trade  and  labor  imions  of  America  could  be  crushed  and 
driven  out  of  existence  by  legislation  and  court  decrees;  what  then?  Is  it 
not  true  that  each  worker  would  become  an  irresponsible  man  without  asso- 
ciation with  his  fellowS;  without  opportunity  for  consultation,  and  without 
the  restraining  as  well  as  the  constructive  influence  which  open  and  vol- 
untary organization  gives?  Then  would  the  workers  seek  their  own  redress 
in  their  own  individual  way.  Is  such  a  condition  desirable,  or  tolerable  to 
the  normal,  rational;  intelligent,  peaceful  organizations  of  labor  of  our  day? 
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Farm  and  Factory  Workers  Shall  Not  Be 
Drawn  Into  Hostile  Camps 

By  Samubl  Gomp^s  ^ 

WHEN  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  for  the  President,  issued 
invitations  to  an  agricultural  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  January  23,  the  country  generally  expected  that  a  sincere  effort 
would  be  made  to  develop  constructive  meastu-es  of  relief  for  the  farmers. 
The  country  doubtless  believed  that  the  gathering  would  be  composed  at 
least  in  the  main  of  farmers  and  that  these  farmers  would  make  recom- 
mendations which  would  have  merit  and  which  would  influence  the  action 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  invita- 
tions should  be  extended  to  a  ntunber  of  persons  whose  interests  brought  them 
in  contact  with  the  farming  community,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these 
representatives  of  related  groups  would  contribute  toward  the  formation  of 
helpful  recommendations. 

Prior  to  the  actual  assembling  of  the  conference  there  was  no  complete 
list  of  the  delegates  available  to  the  public.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
del^ates  themselves  had  such  complete  lists  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
them  did  not. 

The  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  received  an  invita- 
tion on  January  7,  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  the  closing 
sentence  of  which  is  as  follows: 

I  am  not  making  any  announcement  of  the  membership  of  the  conference 
until  the  acceptances  are  received. 

Accepting  the  invitation  to  serve  in  the  conference,  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  shared  the  hope  of  the  American  people  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  more  complete  realization  of  the  inter- 
ests shared  in  common  by  the  two  great  groups  of  producers  in  the  United 
States  and  a  clearer  perception  of  the  necessity  for  a  greater  bond  of  unity  and 
a  greater  degree  of  cooperation. 

It  also  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  meet  and  overcome  a  great 
nation-wide  propaganda  designed  by  exploiters  and  profiteers  to  deceive  both 
the  workers  and  the  farmers. 

Arriving  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  the  conference, 
after  having  been  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  participating  in  Labor's  campaign 
against  the  efforts  of  employers  to  enforce  the  so-called  "open  shop"  and  the 
individual  contract,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at- 
tended the  opening  session  of  the  Agricultural  Conference,  there  to  discove^ 
that  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  Labor  in  the  gathering.  .  .  .  Analysis 
of  the  list  of  delegates  at  once  aroused  many  misgivings. 

There  was  but  one  representative  to  speak  for  all  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  country  and  but  a  small  minority  to  speak  for  all  of  the  actual  farmers 
of  the  country.  Control  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately sixty  railroad  presidents,  trust  magnates,  bankers  and  anti-trade  union 
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employers.    Their  motto  was  the  motto  of  all  profiteers — "After  me  the 
flood." 

In  the  first  National  Industrial  Conference  Labor  had  a  voice  and  vote 
equal  to  that  of  either  of  the  other  groups,  representing  the  public  and  the 
emplo3rers.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  adopt  any  program  antagonistic  to 
the  interests  of  the  workers. 

In  the  National  Unemployment  Conference  Labor  was  given  a  consider- 
ably smaller  proportion  of  representation  but  it  was  possible  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  workers  by  reason  of  a  provision  requiring  unanimous  decisions. 

In  the  conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  there  were  but  two 
representatives  of  Labor. 

Finally,  the  Agricultural  Conference  found  but  one.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  but  one  further  step  in  the  reduction  of  proportion  of  representation* 
tmless  the  process  is  reversed  so  as  to  restore  adequate  representation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference,  either  by  design  or  otherwise,  a  leading 
opponent  of  Labor  and  an  outstanding  spokesman  of  organized  anti-Labor  em- 
ployers was  given  the  floor  for  an  extended  address.  This  delegate,  W.  H. 
Stackhouse,  representing  organized  farm  implement  manufacturers,  con- 
stmied  fully  half  of  his  time  with  an  attack  on  Labor  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  conference  that  the  plight  of  the  farmers  was  the  result  of  **high  wages" 
paid  to  railroad  workers  and  miners.  He  attributed  practically  all  of  the 
economic  ills  of  the  world  to  the  wages  paid  to  these  two  groups  of  workers. 

Every  attack  on  the  workers  was  greeted  with  an  expression  of  approval 
which  made  it  apparent  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  prevent 
action  by  the  conference  reflecting  the  nation-wide  propaganda  of  big  business 
for  an  assault  on  the  wages  and  the  rights  of  the  workers. 

Adequate  reports  of  all  of  the  inconsequential  action  of  the  conference 
and  of  some  of  its  important  actions  were  conveyed  to  the  public  at  the  time 
of  the  conference  through  the  daily  newspapers.  The  astounding  manner 
in  which  the  big  business  coalition  defeated  the  mandate  of  the  conference 
demonstrating  its  absolute  control  of  the  situation  and  forced  the  adoption 
of  the  declaration  hostile  to  the  wage  earners  of  the  country  was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  daily  newspapers  and  for  that  reason  must  here  be  told. 

Of  the  twelve  committees  created,  the  labor  representative  served  on 
Committee  No.  1,  on  * 'Agriculture  and  Price  Relations."  By  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  of  three 
on  "Study  of  Rtu-al  Conditions  as  affected  by  Urban  Wages."  On  this  sub- 
committee he  found  himself  associated  with  "Farmer"  Nelsen  Updyke,  a  large 
grain  elevator  operator  and  owner  of  The  Omaha  Bee  (which  he  said  he  bought 
to  elect  General  Pershing  President  and  on  which  he  had  lost  $250,000), 
and  "Farmer"  C.  W.  Raymond,  publisher  of  a  small  paper  through  which  he 
expresses  himself  to  the  farmers  in  the  South  Chicago  district  and  out  o 
which  he  claims  his  employes  get  everything  while  he  gets  nothing. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  following  resolution  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Updyke  and  approved  by  Mr.  Raymond: 

No  material  revival  of  manufacturing,  mining  and  transportation  is  possible 
until  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  increased  to  the  levd  of  the  prices 
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for  the  products  of  these  other  industries;  or  until  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the 
factories  and  the  mines  and  wages  paid  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  transporta- 
tion are  placed  on  a  lower  level. 

The  motion  to  recommend  adoption  was  carried  two  to  one.  Before 
the  full  committee  it  was  only  after  a  single-handed  fight  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Labor  that  the  resolution  was  defeated  five  to  four.  During  day  and 
night  sessions  of  this  committee,  every  effort  was  made  to  declare  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  but  all  efforts,  bold  or  subtle,  were  overcome  and  the  report 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  conference. 

Although  the  work  of  the  labor  representative  on  this  committee  was 
mostly  of  a  defensive  nature,  he  proposed  several  resolutions  of  a  constructive 
hdpful  character  such  as  the  following: 

An  important  step  in  reducing  major  causes  of  high  prices  is  the  adoption 
of  unifonn  cost  accounting  systems  for  farming,  industries  and  commerce  and 
the  standardization  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  factory,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  resultant  data  to  authorize  agencies  that  are  equipped  and  competent  to 
suggest  improved  methods. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  incorporated  in  its 
report. 

A  member  of  this  committee  testified  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  farmers 
in  his  state  had  been  svmidled  out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  sale  of  worth- 
less stocks  and  securities.  The  labor  representative  therefore  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

WhbrSas,  The  public  has  been  swindeled  of  huge  sums  of  money  by  the  sale 
of  worthless  stocks  and  securities,  according  to  the  best  authorities;  and 

Whbbbas,  The  men  and  women  in  agriculture  and  industry  have  neither 
the  time,  knowledge,  nor  experience  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  examination  of  stocks  and  securities  that  are  ofifered  to  them  in  attractive 
ways  to  induce  the  investing  of  their  small  sums  and  savings  accumulated  through 
sacrifice,  strictest  economy  and  thrift;  and 

WbbrBAS,  The  savings  certificates  issued  by  the  United  States  government, 
through  the  Treasury  Department  in  denominations  of  25  cents,  $1,  $5,  $25,  $100 
and  $1,000  provide  the  means  whereby  the  small  investor  and  saver  will  have  a  safe 
and  convenient  investment  increasing  in  value  each  month,  returning  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  interest  and  free  from  speculative  fluctuations;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  call  upon  the  United  States  government,  through  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  adopt  every  means  for  protection  of  small  investors  by  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fraudulent  and  fake  stocks  and  securities,  and  to  adopt  every 
possible  method  to  rid  the  country  and  the  people  of  these  fraudulent  schemers; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resohed,  That  this  conference  strongly  urge  the  United  States  government, 
through  the  Treasury  Department,  to  continue  the  issuance  of  Treasury  Savings 
Securities  and  to  adopt  every  means  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  the  splendid  opportunity  of  prac- 
ticing thrift  and  investing  their  funds  in  government  securities  to  the  end  that 
thrift,  economy  and  the  accumulation  of  a  savings  fund  may  become  a  part  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  offer  to  the  United  States  government  through 
the  Treasury  Department,  cooperation  and  assistance  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
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of  the  people  generally  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  their  savings  in  gov- 
ernment securities,  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  the  President, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  to  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  and  to 
every  other  cabinet  officer  and  every  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  governors  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Although  unanimously  adopted,  the  committee  thought  that  it  was 
not  germane  to  its  assigned  subject  and  the  chairman  was  therefore  instructed 
to  arrange  for  its  presentation  to  the  conference.  After  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  it  was  decided  that  the  resolution  should 
not  be  oflfered  from  the  floor  but  referred  to  the  committee  on  agricultural 
credit,  insurance  and  taxation.  There  it  suffocated  for  the  lack  of  a  breath 
of  free  air. 

In  the  other  eleven  committees  with  no  one  to  present  or  defend  the 
workers*  cause  big  business  and  the  interests  outntunbering  the  real  farmers 
two  to  one  worked  assidiously  and  ^th  a  free  hand.  From  Committee  No. 
5  on  "Costs,  Prices  and  Readjustments,"  came  a  report  supplemented  by  ten 
sub-committee  reports,  declaring  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  all  classes  of 
workers  and  the  repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law.  During  the  discussion  of  this 
report  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Stackhouse,  who  had  previously  abused  the  courtesy 
of  addressing  the  conference  by  introducing  the  most  controversial  of  all 
questions,  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  assigned  him,  offered  the  following 
resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  this  substitute  delegate  representing  the  farm  implement  trust  to 
again  throw  the  golden  apple  of  discord  into  the  midst  of  the  gathering: 

WhbrBas,  The  railroad  wages  and  the  miners'  wages  are  still  about  100  per 
cent  above  pre-war;  and 

Whbrbas,  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  only  70  per  cent  above  pre-war;  and 

WhbrBAS,  Farm  product  prices  are  most  of  them  are  down  to  the  pre-war 
level;  and 

Wh^rBAS,  No  change  in  general  prosperity  is  possible  until  transportation 
charges  are  more  nearly  in  line  with  prices  generally ;  it  is 

Resohed,  To  call  upon  the  tmions  to  readjust  their  wages  until  they  are  no 
further  above  pre-war  than  the  cost  of  living  is,  and  have  proper  relation  to 
the  other  indtistries. 

Resolutions  of  a  helpful,  constructive  character  were  suppressed,  but  big 
business  was  given  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views  freely  and  to  write 
them  into  committee  reports. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  a  conference  at  which  there  were  greater  restric- 
tions placed  upon  free  expression.  The  program  announced  that  discussion 
from  the  floor  would  at  all  times  be  under  the  five  minute  rule.  When  a  dele- 
gate was  recognized  a  white  light  was  shown  from  the  chairman's  desk  (safety, 
full  speed  ahead),  at  the  end  of  four  minutes  the  light  turned  green  (proceed 
with  caution),  and  at  the  expiration  of  another  minute  the  speaker  saw  red 
(danger,  stop).  What  a  shabby  and  irritating  and  totally  inadequate  opportu- 
nity to  present  and  defend  any  cause,  especially  the  very  fundamentals  of  the 
American  labor  movement  which  were  being  attacked.  It  is  true  that  on  one 
occasion  the  time  of  the  representative  of  Labor  was  twice  extended  for  five 
minutes,  but  at  another  time  his  request  for  the  reading  of  one  page  of  printed 
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matter  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject  under  debate  was 
denied.  It  is  said  that  "Thrice  armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just,"  but  to  what 
degree  a  lone  delegate  must  be  armed  to  dispell  the  poison  gas  propaganda  and 
combat  the  red  light  and  sixty  super-men  of  Wall  Street  is  not  susceptible  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

The  undertow  of  the  conference  coujd  be  in  no  wise  better  explained  than 
by  briefly  outlining  the  history  of  the  report  of  Committee  No.  5  from  the  time 
of  its  presentation  to  the  conference.  The  labor  representative  lead  the  fight 
against  the  Stackhouse  amendment  as  well  as  against  those  sections  of  the 
report  declaring  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law- 
Mr.  Davis  moved  as  a  substitute  amendment  that  the  following  sections  be 
stricken  out: 

To  accomplish  this  end,  we  recommend  (a)  the  immediate  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Adamson  law  covering  the  national  agreements,  the  savings  thus 
afifected  to  be  immediately  reflected  in  reduction  of  freight  rates;  (b)  the  repeal 
of  the  guarantee  clause  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law;  (c)  the  improvement  of  farm-to- 
market  roads;  and  {d)  the  development  of  inland  waterways,  especially  the  St. 
Lawrence  Deep  Waterwajrs  project. 

On  the  question,  a  division  was  demanded,  and  then  a  roll-call,  but  the 
chairman  stated  that  there  was  no  roll  of  the  conference  in  such  shape  that  it 
could  be  called. 

On  a  standing  vote,  however,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stackhouse  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  eighty-three 
ayes  to  sixty-four  noes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  usual  significance  that  the  total  negative 
note  corresponds  exactly  with  the  ntunber  of  railroad  presidents,  bankers,  trust 
magnates  and  big  employers  who  were  at  the  conference  to  help  the  poor 
farmer. 

Not  satisfied  with,  killing  Mr.  Stackhouse's  presumptions  and  misplaced 
amendment  and  adopting  the  substitute  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  on  account 
of  further  features  contained  in  the  report,  which  Mr.  Gompers  declared 
would  be  considered  as  hostile  to  labor,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miller  that  the 
entire  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  committee  when  the  report  was  finally  recom- 
mitted, the  intent  of  the  mover  and  of  those  voting  for  its  recommitment  as 
evidenced  by  the  discussion  on  the  floor  is  outlined  below. 

Mr.  Russell  said,  **I  take  it  there  is  no  objection  to  the  rest  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  after  striking  out  a,  b,  c  and  d.  As  I  understand  both  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Ciompers  would  be  satisfied  with  the  report  as  it  now  stands 
with  a,  b,  c  and  d  out." 

Mr.  Miller:  In  reply  to  the  question  I  would  say  that  if  Mr.  Gompers' 
interpretation  of  the  report  as  it  now  stands  is  an  attack  upon  labor,  then  I 
do  insist  upon  my  motion  to  refer  back  to  the  committee.  It  is  for  Mr. 
Gompers  to  say. 

Mr.  Gompers:  If  the  report  of  the  committee  be  so  changed  as  to  con- 
form to  the  vote  just  taken  upon  Mr.  Davis'  proposal  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  report. 
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Chairman:  Of  cotirse,  that  has  been  done.  The  resolution  as  adopted 
will  reflect.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Gompers:  There  are  other  parts.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  leport 
be  changed  to  conform  to  the  decision  of  this  conference  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Miller:  May  I  say  that  that  was  what  I  had  m  mind  in  moying  that 
it  be  rtferred  back  to  the  committee. 

Gentleman  from  PennsylTania:  I  seconded  Mr.  Miller's  motiim  to 
refer  this  matter  back  and  I  think,  if  yon  will  kick  at  your  o^es  that  there 
are  decided  objections  to  this  report  as  it  now  stands.  The  last  paragn^ 
<m  the  first  page  reads:  ''Cost  of  farm  products— of  all  classes  of  union 
labor.''  That  is  a  gratuitous  slap  at  unicm  labor  and  for  that  reasm  I  seconded 
Mr.  Miller's  motion  to  recommit  and  therefore  I  do  ask  that  the  report  be 
referred  back  to  be  put  in  such  shape  that  we  can  adopt  it  wifli  dear 
conscience. 

Lady  from  the  floor:  We  have  an  ideal  that  is  called  the  American 
standard  of  living.  This  conference  should  not  go  on  record  for  anytiwig 
to  reduce  the  American  standard  of  living  in  the  industrial  centers.  If  we 
lower  the  wages  of  the  working  people  they  can  not  buy  and  the  farmers 
can  not  sell  to  the  largest  class  of  constuners  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  what  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee does,  I  am  in  favor  of  referring  it  back. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Michigan:  It  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  condition 
if  we  should  go  out  from  this  convention  today  at  sword's  points  with  each 
other,  accomplishing  nothing  only  to  give  our  common  enemy  in  this  country 
all  the  ammunition  he  wanted.  I  believe  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  so  that  it  may  be  so  arranged 
and  come  in  here  so  that  we  can  all  endorse  it. 

The  motion  to  recommit  for  the  purpose  so  plainly  outlined  above  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  the  conference  adjourned  for  lunch. 

It  would  not  require  a  very  active  imagination  to  picture  in  one's  mind 
the  powerful  and  teacherous  swirl  of  the  undertow  during  the  luncheon 
recess  because  it  swept  committee  No.  5  far  from  the  plainly  expressed 
mandate  of  the  conference  into  the  very  vortex  of  reaction.  The  report 
was  recommitted  for  the  ptupose  of  striking  out  those  features  hostile  to 
labor  and  based  upon  a  policy  of  tearing  down  labor  in  the  vain  hope  of  build- 
ing up  the  farmer.  In  order  to  prove  to  just  what  extent  the  committee 
outraged  the  confidence  and  sense  of  the  conference,  those  portions  of  the  report 
under  consideration  are  quoted  below,  the  italicized  words  being  those  to  which 
objection  was  directed: 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  fanner  is  receiving  on  his  invested  capital 
a  very  scanty  return  or  no  return  at  all,  and  for  his  labor  and  that  of  his  family  a 
return  which  is  not  only  far  below  current  industrial  wages,  but  in  many  cases  even 
falls  below  a  decent  level  of  subsistence? 

This  section  was  not  changed  by  the  committee. 

What  would  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  be  if  farm  labor  were  allowed 
a  wage  commensurate  to  that  received  by  the  coal  miner,  the  railroad  worker,  the  brick 
mason,  or  the  factory  operative?    Your  committee  has  not  the  data  upon  which  to  base 
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this  calculation  but  stales  without  fear  of  contraddOion  that  no  price  received,  even 
at  the  peak  of  prices,  vfill  give  the  actual  producer  of  farm  products  a  wage  comparalde 
in  any  way  with  that  normally  received  by  ail  classes  of  union  Idbor^ . 

The  fcrilowhig  was  substitnted  for  the  aboTe  paragraph: 

There  can  bene  restoration  of  national  prosperity  ontD  both  wa^es  and  capita! 
which  enter  into  the  production  of  the  oommodities  which  theitoner  buys  bear 
their  mutoal  and  Jnst  share  in  the  general  process  of  readjustment. 

The  gtrOdng  shnflarity  of  the  aboTe  to  the  defeated  amendment  of  Mr. 
Staddionse  is  no  more  to  be  maryded  at  than  the  breach  of  faith  by  the 
ciMnmittee.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  qqote  again  the  defeated  Stackhouse 
amendment: 

Whbrsas,  No  change  in  general  prosperity  is  possible  until  transportation 
charges  are  more  nearly  in  line  with  prices  generally;  it  is 

Resolved,  To  call  upon  the  unions  to  readjust  their  wages  until  they  are  no 
further  above  pre-war  than  the  cost  of  living  is,  and  have  proper  relation  to  the 
other  industries. 

Another  paragraph  which  the  committee  was  instructed  to  change  read 
as  follows: 

Probably  the  chief  source  of  relief  which  the  farmer  may  rightfully  expect 
and  demand  is  in  the  form  of  a  lowering  of  the  prices  of  products  which  he  buys. 
This  is  prevented  at  the  present  time  by  a  level  of  retailers'  profits  far  in  excess  of 
any  income  which  the  farmer  is  able  to  receive,  and  by  high  (industrial  wages)  and 
freight  rates.  It  is  imperative  that  the  farmer  have  reduced  transportation  costs. 

In  the  revised  report  this  paragraph  was  changed  to  read  as  follows, 
thereby  completely  ignoring  the  mandate  of  the  conference: 

Probablyfthe  chief  source  of  relief  which  the  farmer  may  rightftdly  expect 
and  demand  is  in  the  form  of  readjnstment  between  prices  of  products  which  he 
boys  and  those  which  he  sdls.  Tlds  is  prevMited  at  the  present  time  by  distrib- 
utors' spreads  far  in  excess  of  any  income  which  the  fieirmer  is  able  to  receive,  and 
by  high  industrial  wages  and  Areight  rates. 

Furthermore  similar  attacks  in  the  reports  of  sub-committees  5a,  5b, 
5c,  5d,  and  5e  were  not  changed  to  conform  to  the  vote  of  the  conference. 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  transportation  was  read. 
Although  it  carried  a  stinger  in  its  tail  in  the  shape  of  a  recommendation  "  that 
the  railroad  corporations  and  railroad  labor  should  share  in  the  deflation  in 
charges  now  affecting  all  industries,"  it  carried  no  recommendation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  favored  the  repeal  of  the  guarantee  provision 
of  the  Esch-Cmnmins  law.  Both  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  it  was  stated 
that  from  governmental  records  the  average  wage  paid  to  employes  of  the 
railroads  was  $1,640  per  aimum,  while  the  farmers'  return  was  computed  at 
$900.  A  majority  of  the  delegates  had  been  innoculated  with  the  nation  wide 
propaganda,  backed  by  what  was  claimed  to  be  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission figures  attempting  to  prove  that  60  per  cent  of  railroad  income  is  paid 
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to  labor.  In  committee  and  on  the  floor  the  labor  representative  proved  that 
the  amount  charged  to  labor  included  the  exorUtant  salaries  paid  to  execu- 
tives, high-priced  attorneys  and  officials,  and  included  other  items  amounting 
to  $1,250,000,000  which  by  no  honest  method  of  accoimting  could  be  charged 
to  railroad  labor. 

Many  delegates  regretted  that  the  labor  question  had  been  brought  in. 
It  was  not  introduced  by  the  reprcisentative  of  Labor.  The  entire  day  had 
been  constuned  by  the  bitter  wrangle  on  the  floor.  For  five  days  and  nights 
the  labor  representative  had  withstood  the  onslaughts  against  odds  of  sixty 
to  one.  Permission  to  have  read  one  page  of  printed  matter  itemizing  the 
different  amounts  improperly  charged  to  railroad  wages  was  refused.  A  good 
fight  had  been -made,  many  teeth  had  been  pulled,  but  further  resistance  would 
have  reacted  against  our  cause.  The  real  facts  must  be  put  before  the  public 
in  such  way  that  there  will  be  no  disputing  them.  A  conference  floor  is  not 
always  the  place  to  accomplish  this.  The  propaganda  by  that  time  has  taken 
hold,  and  many  delegates  could  not  take  up  a  different  line  of  thought  without 
stultifying  themselves. 

Therefore,  late  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  convention  adopted  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  transportation,  the  labor  representative  alone 
voting  in  the  negative,  the  scene  of  further  activity  shifted  from  the  con- 
ference floor  to  judicious  and  consistent  publicity  of  facts  which  were  not  wanted 
by  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  that  gathering,  which  could  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  but  which  was  rendered  futile  by  representatives  of  railroad, 
banking  and  employing  interests. 

No  doubt  it  was  hoped  to  create  suspicion  and  hostility  between  the 
wage  earners  and  the  farmers.  No  doubt  it  was  the  deliberate  intention 
to  engage  wage  earners  and  farmers  in  mutual  recriminatioa,  in  order  that 
the  way  might  be  kept  dear  for  the  activities  of  those  who  mulct  them  both 
and  who  stand  between  the  two  and  take  from  both,  giving  nothing  of  useful 
service  in  return. 

But  the  workers  have  always  stood  with  the  farmers  in  every  struggle  for 
justice.  They  are  not  to  be  deceived.  They  understand  fully  the  great  need 
for  understanding  and  cooperation  with  the  great  producers  of  the  farms. 

From  its  earliest  history  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  expressed 
its  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and  has  written  its  belief  in 
cooperative  endeavor  into  the  official  records  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

At  the  1910  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reported  that  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  had  adopted  the  following  declara- 
tion at  a  convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  May  2,  of  that  year: 

In  so  far  as  the  Farmers'  Union  and  its  constitution  permits,  we,  for  our 
organization  and  the  great  rank  and  file  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
pledge  to  our  fellow  workers  in  industrial  pursuits  the  best  efforts  wc  can  exert,  to 
the  end  that  their  rights  and  liberties  in  common  with  our  own  shall  be  secured 
and  maintained  against  any  and  all  attempted  encroachments.  That  the  officers 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  are  authorized  and  directed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
bona  fide  organized  labor  movement  of  America,  with  the  purpose  of  canying  into 
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effect  the  objects  of  our  respective  organizations,  the  protection  and  uplift  of 
America's  workers  engaged  in  all  fields  of  productive  activity;  that  we  will  give 
our  preference  to  the  product  of  the  industrial  workers  who  manifest  their  int.lli- 
gence  to  protect  themselves  by  organization  and  urge  the  reciprocal  purchase  of 
farm  products,  the  labor  of  union  farmers;  that  our  officers  and  legislative  com- 
mittee cooperate  with  similar  officers  and  committees  of  organized  labor  to  secure 
such  relief  and  reformatory  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  rights,  protec- 
tion and  freedom  to  which  the  workers  as  men  and  as  citizens  are,  tmder  our  con- 
stitution, entitled;  that  without  regard  to  political  partisanship  we  join  in  the 
effort  to  secure  larger  representation  in  our  national,  state  and  local  law-making 
bodies,  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  creative  industries;  that  our  efforts  in  the 
directions  herein  stated  and  indicated  shall  apply  to  the  country,  the  states  and 
to  the  mtmicipalities,  and  that  we  cooperate  with  organized  labor  in  every  field 
of  activity  which  may  be  fruitful  of  beneficent  restilts  to  the  American  wealth 
producers,  the  manhood,  womanhood  and  childhood  of  our  country. 

In  1911,  the  convention  declared  that  cooperation  with  the  farmers' 
organization  should  not  only  be  continued  but  as  far  as  practical  and  advan- 
tageous be  extended. 

In  1912  the  convention  pledged  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  the  farmers*  imion. 

Every  convention  since  has  considered  the  best  way  of  bringing  the 
farmer  and  the  wage  earner  closer  together.  This  will  have  an  influence 
on  the  cost  of  living  as  there  are  too  many  middlemen  between  the  producers 
and  the  consumers. 

In  its  convention  held  in  June,  1921,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  foUowing  report  of  the 
Executive  Council  : 

Under  instructions  of  long  standing  the  Executive  Council  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  developing  cooperation  between  the  trade  union  movement  and  the 
organized  farmers  on  questions  of  mutual  interest.  Despite  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  complete  accord  between  the  trade  union  movement  and  all  of  the  organi- 
zations of  farmers,  due  to  differences  of  opinion  and  policy  among  the  various 
organizations  of  farmers,  we  feel  that  material  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  year  and  we  are  confident  that  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  better.  It  has 
been  possible  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  th?  year  to  cooperate  on  important 
matters  with  organizations  representing  the  farmers  and  we  feel  that  this  has  been 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  farmers  and  the  workers 

We  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  policy  that  has  thus  far  brought 
most  excellent  results. 

It  is  the  highwayman,  commonly  called  the  middleman,  who  stands 
between  the  farmer  and  the  city  wage  earner  who  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
of  the  distress  of  both.  The  middleman  seeks  to  take  from  both,  charging 
each  extortionate  prices  for  the  products  of  the  other.  The  workers  and  the 
farmers  are  not  without  their  understanding  of  this  truth,  not  without  their 
knowledge  of  where  the  wrong  exists.  How  much  better  if  the  products  of 
both  could  go  to  the  consumer  without  the  robbery  that  takes  place  where 
the  middleman  comes  between  them!  The  record  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  that  has  been  written  will  continue. 
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As  for  the  agricultural  conference,  it  produced  nothing  that  can  damage 
the  long-standing  relationship  and  understanding  between  the  workers  of  the 
cities  and  the  workers  of  the  farms  for  the  reason  that  those  great  groups  of 
workers  too  well  understand  the  issues  and  are  too  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  exploiters  and  profiteers. 

It  is  astounding  that  the  goverxmient  should  summon  a  group  so  domi- 
nated by  exploiting  and  profiteering  interests  to  deal  with  a  situation  so  criti- 
cal. It  is  astoimding,  disappointing  and  disillusioning.  But  justice  will 
prevail,  though  the  cohorts  of  greed  move  against  it! 


When  trade  unionists  demand  the  union  label  they  help  put  other 
trade  unionists  to  work.  Is  this  not  a  tuiion  principle  worth  practicing? 
Be  consistent.  Do  the  thing  you  know  you  ought  to  do.  Demand  the  label 
always. 

The  law  is  enforceable  only  by  economic  power.  Economic  power  in 
the  last  analysis  is  power  to  bring  people  together  for  productive  operations — 
or  to  keep  them  from  coming  together. 

As  things  stand  this  power  has  been  for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands.  Thus  the  enforcement  of  law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There 
is  no  way  of  changing  the  enforceable  laws  save  by  the  transference  of  economic 
power. 

This  is  not  so  difi&cult  as  it  seems — since  every  person  who  is  able  to 
live  at  all  has  within  his  own  control  a  certain  amount  of  economic  power. 
Everybody  can  in  some  degree  influence  productive  combinations. — Charles 
Ferguson. 


The  full  value  of  production  does  not  go  to  the  actual  workingmen 
today.  A  portion  goes  to  investment  superintendence  agencies  for  the 
creation  of  wants  among  people  and  many  other  things.  Some  of  these 
are  legitimate  factors  in  industry  entitled  to  reward  but  many  of  them 
should  be  eliminated.  The  legitimate  factors  are  superintendency,  the 
creation  of  wants,  administration,  returns  for  investment  in  so  far  as  it  is 
honest  investment  and  does  not  include  watered  stock  or  inflated  holdings. 

Whether  or  not  dividends  should  be  paid  as  an  incident  to  stock  owner- 
ship regardless  of  the  personal  services  performed,  the  activity  or  inactivity 
of  the  owner  of  the  stock,  depends  altogether  upon  whether  the  investment 
is  an  honest  one.  An  honest  investment  is  an  honest  actual  physical  in- 
vestment. .  .  .  Very  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  work- 
ing people  to  secure  improved  conditions  has  come  from  those  who  obtain 
what  may  be  called  an  unearned  share  in  the  distribution.  (Testimony. 
Samuel  Gompers  before  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  New 
York  City,  May  21.  1914.) 
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Pen,  Gift  of  Union  Worker,  Used  to  Sign  Treaty 

SECRETARY  of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  signing  the  first  of  the  treaties  resulting 
from  the  International  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  used  a  union  pen 
This  pen  was  made  by  David  Fairbanks,  111  Throop  St,,  Chicago,  a  member  of  the 
Painters*  Union.  Mr.  Fairbanks  corresponded  with  President  Gompers  in  relation  to  the 
pen  and  then  came  ta  Washington,    In  company  with  President  Gompers,  Mr.  Fairbanks 


COrTMl&n,  HARltXS  4b  SWING 


went  to  the  State  Department  on  December  21, 1921,  and  presented  the  pen  to  Secretary  Hughes. 

Wood  from  twenty-eight  states  was  used  in  making  the  holder.  The  holder  is  surmounted 
with  a  gold  eagle.  From  the  end  of  the  staff  silken  cords  lead  to  forty-eight  flags  of  the  nations' 
The  pen  point  is  of  gold. 

Two  of  the  specimens  of  woods  used  in  the  penholder  are  of  historic  interest.  One  of 
these  was  taken  from  the  cottonwood  tree  in  Michigan  under  which  Chief  Pontiac  fought  his 
last  fight  with  the  British.  The  other  is  from  the  famous  red  cedar  planted  by  John  C.  Cal- 
houn in  South  Carolina  and  was  presented  by  the  faculty  of  Clemson  College. 

The  pen,  aver  all,  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  will  be  preserved  in  their  headquarters  in  Washington  as  a 
permanent  relic  of  the  conference  which  held  its  plenary  sessions  in  that  structure. 


HOPE  OF  TOILERS 


In  this  labor  movement  we  gather  as  the  representatives  of  our  organized  fellow 
workers  and  it  is  upon  the  labor  movement  that  the  toilers  and  the  lovers  of  human  free- 
dom have  set  their  hearts  and  hopes.  They  reaUze  that  the  trade  union  movement  of 
America  is  the  historically  developed  potential  force  which  bears  the  brunt  and  scars  of 
battle  and  which  makes  sacrifices  for  right  and  justice  for  all  for  all  time.  There  is  not  a 
wrong  against  which  we  fail  to  protest  or  seek  to  remedy;  there  is  not  a  right  to  which 
any  of  our  fellows  are  entitled  which  is  not  our  duty  mission  and  work  and  struggle  to 
attain.  So  long  as  there  shall  remain  a  wrong  unrighted  or  a  right  denied  there  will  be 
ample  work  for  the  labor  movement  to  do. 
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The  Builders'  Guild  of  Cincinnati 


By  the  Rbv.  Pbtbr  E.  Dibtz 


WHEN  in  the  FaU  of  1920,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce, 
obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber,  launched  the  local  **open- 
shop"  drive,  the  Cincinnati  Central  Labor 
Council  met  the  first  onrush  with  the 
following  coimterproposal: 

Whbrbas,  Society  is  today  disturbed,  uneasy 
and  insecure;  charged  with  almost  universal  dis- 
trust and  antagonism;  and 

Whersa^,  This  distempered  condition  bodes 
ill  for  the  immediate  future;  implying  a  loss  of  civic 
confidence;  sapping  the  fotmdation  of  American 
institutions  and  loosening  the  bonds  of  patriotism; 
and 

Whbrbas,  By  far  the  greatest  menace  of  soda! 
unrest  procedes  from  unsettled  industrial  relations; 
and 

Whbrbas,  Industrial  relations  could  be  balanced 
and  stabilized  by  the  application  of  ordinary  sound 
business  methods,  if  the  organizations  most  inter- 
ested were  to  take  counsel  together;  and 

Whbrbas,  The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cincinnati  Central  Labor  Council 
are  the  two  great  legitimate  organizations  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  the  one  of  capital  and  the  other  of 
labor;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  animated  by  the  determination  to  make 
our  home  city  the  model  industrial  commimity 
of  pur  common  country,  invite  in  this  civic  spirit, 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  form, 
together  with  us  The  Industrial  Cooncfl  of  Cincin- 
nati; and  be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  this  council  shall  be  composed  of 
two  accredited  representatives  for  every  craft  and 
industry  in  Hamilton  County,  one  of  capital  and  one 
of  labor;  and  be  it  furthermore 

Resolved,  That  the  meetings  of  this  Industrial 
Council  (should  it  meet  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  be  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic at  all  times  for  a  proper  tmderstanding  and  voice 
in  the  proceedings,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  orientation  as  be- 
tween these  two  proposals,  namely:  Open- 
shop  or  union-shop  recognition,  let  it  be 
said  that  business  is  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized than  labor  and  that,  while  it  is  not 
hard  to  recognize  that  concentrated  capital 
may  more  surely  regulate  production  and 
stabiHze  industry,  the  greater  organization 
of  capital  brings  with  it  the  very  real  dan- 
ger of  autocracy  and  the  co-relative  threat 
to  true  human  freedc»m  such  as  the  poorest 
modern  citi^n  is  entitled  to.  The  great 
power  that  capitalism  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses can  be  trusted  only  when  balanced 
by  an  equally  strong  and  eflScient  labor 
movement.  The  open-shop  movement  is  un- 


balancing and  leads  inevitably  to  anarchy. 

If  this  view  is  accepted  as  a  true  one,  it  is 
easily  apparent  that  the  open-shop  drive  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  militantly  re- 
actionary and  the  tmion-shop  movement  con- 
ciliatory and  progressive,  but  the  broader 
human  and  civic  aspects  of  the  tmion  move- 
ment did  not  penetrate  where  penetration 
was  most  necessary  and  the  counterproposal 
was  ignored  completely  and  the  public,  in 
whose  interest  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ostensibly  professed  concern,  never  heard  of 
the  proposal. 

Since  then  there  has  been  constant  in- 
dustrial turmoil  in  Cincinnati.  Neither 
employers,  nor  workers,  nor  the  so-called 
suffering  public  ha\e  profited  by  the  chronic 
disorder  that  exists;  many  have  become 
diflSdent  of  the  return  of  the  promised 
prosperity  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  certain  employments,  however,  es- 
pecially in  the  building  trades,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  resultant  of  practical  ex- 
perience, to  recognize  and  to  do  business 
with  the  unions.  This  recognition  was  net 
altogether  altrusitic  and  when  the  Indus- 
trial Division  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce initiated  its  sword-rattling  strategy- 
and  declared  for  war,  hostility  to  the  unions 
was  made  manifest  here  also,  though  it  took 
the  direction  of  wage  reductions  and  mere 
advantageous  shop  conditions  rather  than 
the  refusal  of  recognition. 

But  despite  the  quixotic  thrusts  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  breaking 
down  of  union-boss  morale  and  the  half 
unwilUng  and  not  altogether  creditable 
camaraderie  of  some  unions,  the  Building 
Trades  Wage  Board  Conference  has  weath- 
ered every  storm  and  endures  to  this  day. 

Builders  of  the  Future 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  real  hopeful 
omen  of  eventual  peaceful  emergence  from 
an  industrial  impasse.  The  endurance  of 
the  Cincinnati  Building  Trades  Wage  Board 
Conference  in  trying  times  is  a  valued  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Christian  and  in- 
dustrial democracy.  I  want  to  add  my  little 
strength  to  its  strength  and  I  advocate  the 
extension  of  its  power  and  function  because 
I  beUeve  that  salvation  will  come  by  it. 

Evolution  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but 
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progress  can  be  assessed  from  day  to  day, 
and  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  it  is  not  hard 
to  comment  on  the  things  to  come.  What  are 
the  facts  about  the  Wage-Board  Conference? 
First  of  all,  there  is  fundamentally  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  workers*  right 
to  organize  and  to  negotiate  through*  spokes- 
men of  their  own  choice.  It  is  imderstood, 
of  course,  that  it  is  plainly  the  business  of 
the  imion  and  not  of  the  employer  to  or- 
ganize the  workers;  union  eflfort  must  bring 
its  own  recognition.  Secondly,  accepting 
these  first  principles,  conferences  are  had 
upon  call,  to  discuss  wages  and  shop  condi- 
tions. Third:  These  conferences  entail  a 
very  limited  amoimt  of  executive  function 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  constituent 
units. 

These  attitudes  are  reasonable,  deserving 
and  promising.  How  splendid  it  woidd  be 
if  they  could  be  developed  and  fashioned 
into  a  code  of  rule  and  practise  that  would 
solve  all  problems  associated  with  the  build- 
ing crafts,  as  nearly  and  as  fairly  as  is  pos- 
sible for  human  intdligence,  honor,  and  good- 
will to  solve  anything. 

Building  Trades  Democracy 

1.  The  meetings  of  the  conference  ought  to 
be  held  not  merely  sporadically  upon  call,  but 
regularly,  once  a  week  or  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks,  excepting  the  summer  months. 

2.  The  conf^nce  could  be  more  truly 
epresentative  in  a  democratic  sense  than 
t  is  at  present.  It  is  not  only  essential  that 
ivery  craft  be  represented  but  that  it  be 
epresented  according  to  its  strength  and 
mportance;  that  woiUd  give  to  some  crafts 
nore  delegates  than  to  others. 

3.  The  meetings  must  be  truly  parlia- 
nentary  la  character;  all  formal  business 
ntroduced  in  written  resolutionary  form; 
he  business  program  elastic  and  continuous. 
?his  continuity  of  discussion  and  progressive 
djudication  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
modus  Vivendi  and  operandi"  covering 
lethods,  policies,  customs,  convention 
raditions,  etc.,  outside  of  the  prejudice  of 
ctual  conflict  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  for 
s  own  sake  and  in  the  hope  of  truth,  jus- 
ce  and  progress.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
le  temperamental  approach  to  any  prob- 

4.  The  name  "Wage-Board"  would  be  a 
dsnomer  under  this  larger  aspect.  The 
laterial  and  mental  forces  of  the  conference 


would  bring  within  their  purview  not  only 
wages  and  conditions  but  all  elements  that 
enter  into  building  operations  from  the 
production  of  the  material  and  its  costs  to 
the  finished  project  in  all  its  artistic,  sani- 
tary, legislative,  monetary,  homey,  etc., 
aspects.  An  almost  universal  range  of  sub- 
jects can  be  made  the  starting  points  of 
highly  profitable  inquiry  and  discussion, 
that  would  contribute  mightily  to  the  scienti- 
fic education,  not  only  of  the  conference  itself 
but  of  the  general  public  as  well,  by  means 
of  special  public  meetings  and  permanent 
exhibits. 

5.  This  conference  or  parliament  must 
find  the  way  to  actually  legislate  for  the  in- 
dustry during  determinate  periods  of  time; 
to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  semi-public  char- 
acter; to  provide  tangible  penalties  for  the 
infraction  of  its  jurisdiction  and  to  exercise 
the  power  necessary  to  enforce  its  sanctions 
and  to  exact  its  penalties,  a  power,  however, 
essentially  mor^  in  its  natiu'e  and  flowing 
from  the  sources  of  idealism,  cidture,  patriot: 
ism,  religion,  honesty  and  business  sense, 
which  alone  can  ultimately  furnish  the 
guarantees  of  right  associate  intercourse. 

6.  The  conference  ought  to  have  a  perma- 
nent home  of  its  own  not  only  for  meetings 
but  for  all  its  wider  activities;  it  would  soon 
develop  into  a  civic  center  of  vital  interest. 
A  museum  of  the  building  industry  woidd  be 
a  real  asset  to  the  city. 

7.  In  order  to  invite,  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  public  the 
business  of  the  conference  ought  to  be  done 
as  publicly  as  possible. 

In  condusion,  who  will  gainsay  that  in  a 
democratic  age  the  problems  of  me  workers 
have  a  larger  significance  than  formerly;  the 
workers  are  coming  into  estate  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  estate  are  more  far-reaching 
than  the  petty  economic  wage  disputes  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  This  estate  is  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  modem  commonwealth 
and  every  true  patriot  will  help  to  establish 
its  place  and  to  make  the  workers  fit  in. 

How  is  the  worker  peacefully  to  secure  his 
share  of  modem  production  and  the  ctdtural 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom?  In  a  politi- 
cal sense,  the  workers  are  free  and  equal,  in- 
deed, but  their  freedom  is  but  too  often 
again  compromised  by  economic  depend- 
ence. In  a  very  material  sense,  the  workers 
must  be  very  earnestly  concerned  about  secu- 
rity of  position,  stability  of  working  rela- 
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tions,  permanence  of  income;  upon  these 
foundations  he  builds  his  home  and  en- 
deavors to  protect  his  slim  political  freedom 
from  invasion.  Collective  bargaining  and 
trade-agreements  through  organization  offer 
the  only  hope  of  a  fair  share  of  the  fruit  of 
their  toil,  which  in  their  individual  and  dis- 
organized capacity  they  could  never  hojpe  to 
win.  Unionism,  therefore,  makes  for  a  very 
legitimate  pride  of  citizenship  and  is  an 
avenue  of  denDocratic  statesmanship. 

Unionism  that  builds  up  the  power  of  the 
workers  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  that 
power;  that  vindicates  proudly  its  place 
in  the  civic  organism ;  regards  industrial  con- 
ciliation as  preferable  to  industrial  war.  It 
contends  that  the  strike  and  the  lock-out, 
the  boycott  and  black-list,  ought  to  be 
either     voluntarily     greatly     r^uced     or 


scrapped  and  that  in  their  place  there  cctne  i 
if  possible,  conciliation,  conference,  trade-  I 
agreement  and  arbitration;  it  is  opposed  to 
the  socialist  principle  of  class  antagonism 
and  class  organization  which  regards  all  em- 
ployers alike  as  enemies  of  the  workers  and 
incurable  exploiters.  In  a  word,  unionism  is 
regulative  in- principle;  it  is  willing  to  be 
fitted,  painfully  if  need  be,  into  the  evolu- 
tionary processes  of  democracy . 

But  in  a  more  ideal  sense,  the  workers  look 
forward  to  the  use  of  their  economic  as  well 
as  political  freedom  in  order  to  secure  that 
ctdtural  and  political  standard  that  will 
enable  them  to  share  the  legislative,  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  industrial  states.  Democracies 
can  not  subsist  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  workers  and  their  organizations. 


Federal  Regulation  for  Unions 


By  Gborgb  W.  E.  Danibls 


IN  ITS  issue  of  January  30th  last  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  devoted  almost  a 
column  of  its  editorial  page  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Federal  regulation  of  trade 
unions.  What  inspired  this  particular 
leader  was  apparently  a  report  by  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  recent  coal  troubles  and  the  fact 
that  this  report  commenced  by  asserting 
that  "coal  is  a  public  utility,  and  in  its 
production  and  distribution  the  public 
interest  is  paramount." 

"Where  the  employes  of  a  pubUc  utility 
are  organized  and  seek  to  bsu-gain  collec- 
tively concerning  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions," says  the  Times,  "it  is  recommended 
that  the  organizations  be  compelled  to 
incorporate.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
that  responsibility  may  be  fixed  for  break- 
ing contracts.  Under  present  conditions 
the  unionized  employes  bargain  for  con- 
ditions through  tiieir  walking  delegates. 
A  contract  is  drawn  up  under  which  the 
company  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated  wage. 
This  contract  is  enforceable  in  the  cotuts. 
But  if  a  shortage  of  labor  causes  prices  to 
soar  in  other  industries  the  employes  can 
resign  and  take  employment  elsewhere, 
and    the    operators    have    no    recourse." 

Having,  as  he  imagines,  established  a 
case  of  some  kind,  the  Times  leader  writer 


proceeds  to  adopt  that  high  moral  tone 
which  Capital  knows  so  well  how  to  take 
advantage  of  in  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions that  are  really  essentially  practical. 
"Contracts  that  are  binding  on  one  of  the 
parties  alone  are  obviously  imfair."  .  . 
"Right  recognizes  no  privily;©!  classes." 
...  "It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  of  the  people." 
.  .  .  "Human  rights  extend  to  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  a  single 
group  or  class."  .  .  .  "The  part  can 
not  be  permitted  to  become  greater  than 
the  whole,"  and  so  on,  frequentiy  with  a 
great  appearance  of  plausibility.  And  there 
is  also  this  significant  pronouncement: 
"The  employes  in  the  coal  mines  must  not 
be  permitted  to  stop  at  will  the  production 
of  coal.  Twice  within  the  last  four  years 
the  Miners*  Union  has  attempted  through  a 
general  strike  to  freeze  and  stsu^e  the  eastern 
public  into  forcing  the  operators  to  grant 
their  demands." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this 
stage  that  issues  be  kept  perfectiy  clear. 
Here  we  have  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  what  is  sauce  for  the  capitalist  goose  is 
not  sauce  for  the  labor  gander,  and  that  in  a 
given  contract  between  coal  operators  and 
miners  the  Govenunent  insists  on  a  per- 
f ormance  of  the  contract  by  the  operators 
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alone,  but  takes  no  stock  of  the  miner  who 
is  aflowed  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will. 
This  is  a  very  misleading  representation, 
due  either  to  the  Times*  well  known  pas- 
sion for  the  cause  of  the  wealthy,  or  the 
leader  writer's  lack  of  logical  perception, 
or  a  combination  of  both.  And  it  becomes 
necessary  in  consequence  to  do  a  little 
straightening  out. 

When  a  contract  of  the  kind  spoken  of  is 
entered  into  between  coal  miners  and  opera- 
tors an  undertaking  is  given  by  the  operator 
to  pay  the  miner  a  certain  rate  of  wage  in 
return  for  his  labor.    The  part  of  this  con- 
tract that  is  enforceable  in  the  courts  and 
binding  on  the  operators  is  that  the  rate 
of  wage  shall  be  as  agreed  upon  and  no  less. 
The  miner  agrees  to  accept  that  rate  of 
wage,  and  so  long  as  he  works  in  the  pit 
and  does  accept  that  scale  of  remimeration 
he  fulfils  his  part  of  the  contract.    And 
there  his  obligation  quite  clearly  ends  as 
far  as  that  particular  contract  is  concerned, 
it  being  understood  of  course  that  he  also 
abides  by  such  other  clauses  as  the  con- 
tract may  contain  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
working  conditions,  etc. 

Such  contracts,  however,  most  emphati- 
cally do  not  stipidate  that  certain  specified 
individuals  forthwith  engage  themselves 
to  be  coal  miners  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives  or  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced 
to  work  at  a  specific  occupation  when  he 
does  not  want  to.  One  can  imagine  the 
horror  and  indignation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  if  it  were  suggested  that  coal  opera- 
torsi  should  be  bound  and  forced  to  re- 
main as  coal  operators  and  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  selling  out  their  holdings  in 
coal  mines  and  investing  their  capital  in 
some  more  profitable  enterprises.  Yet  that 
is  really  what  the  case  stated  amounts  to. 
We  do  not  need  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to 
tell  us  that  coal  is  not  mined  to  give  em- 
ployment to  some  individuals  but  to  supply 
a  commodity  that  is  of  paramount  public 
interest.  We  have  always  known  it.  la- 
ieed  some  of  oiu:  socialist  friends  have 
made  rather  a  point  of  it  and  will  no  doubt 
low  be  considerably  astonished  to  find 
Jiemselves  bedfellows  with  the  Pacific  coast 
champions  of  true  industrial  freedom.  One 
s  always  prepared  for  strange  happenings 
n  these  strange  times,  but  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  should  be  so  hard  pressed 
IS  to  be  caught  stealing  the  thimder  of  the 


very  radicals  it  condemns  is  really  delightful. 

Coal  miners  do  not  go  on  strike  in  at- 
tempts to  freeze  and  starve  either  the 
eastern  public  or  any  other  public.  They 
do  not  like  freezing  and  starving,  and  having 
themselves  experienced  these  conditions 
quite  frequently  they  are  fidly  convinced 
that  such  discomforts  are  not  really  good 
for  anybody.  When  they  strike  they  strike 
for  conditions  which  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  obtain  by  other  methods  of  pro- 
cedure,  and  are  indeed  under  no  illusion  as 
to  the  impleasant  possibility  that  they 
themselves  will  most  likely  freeze  and 
starve  at  the  same  time.  But  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel.  The  freezing  and 
starving  accusation  can  be  laid  with  equal 
force  to  the  charge  of  the  operators — ^indeed 
with  considerably  more  force  since  they  as 
individuals  never  suffer  these  hardships  in 
the  way  that  miners  do. 

"Conditions  in  the  coal  industry  apply 
equally  to  every  public  utility.  Regula- 
tion for  the  operators  and  unbridled  license 
for  the  employes  is  unjust  and  un-Ameri- 
can," says  the  Times.  The  unbridled 
license  of  coal  miners  in  the  past  has  been 
a  peculiarly  joyless  affair.  Still  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  Los  Angeles  Times  stressing 
the  'public  utiUty'  part  of  the  business. 
For  miners  have  Uttle  doubt  that  once  the 
public  grasps  the  fact  that  coal  really  is  a 
public  utility  it  will  begm  to  look  a  Uttle 
more  closely  into  the  doings  of  'operators.* 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  miners  themselves 
with  their  managers,  engineers,  chemists* 
accountants,  clerical  workers  and  other 
active  agents  who  are  the  real  operators, 
and  when  they  get  to  dealing  direct  with 
the  public  difficulties  will  di^ppear  as  if 
by  magic.  For  the  public  can  be  both 
generous  and  sympathetic — ^provided  it 
thoroug^y  understands.  The  difficulty 
meantime  is  the  small,  the  very  smsdl 
group  of  financial  magnates  who  exploit 
public  utilities  for  their  own  private  gain. 

Then  we  come  to  the  real  point:  "If  the 
unions  were  incorporated  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  attach  that  accmnulation  of  money 
(union  strike  funds)  in  a  suit  for  damages." 
There  now!  We  all  feel  better  when  oiu: 
cards  are  on  the  table.  We  now  under- 
stand that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  cherishes  a 
hope  that  violent  hands  will  be  laid  on 
trade  union  funds.  Trade  unions  of  course 
do  not  like  to  have  their  fimds  'attached' 
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any  more  than  anyone  else  does.  And 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  can  rest  assured 
they  will  do  everythmg  m  their  power  to 
prevent  any  such  untoward  happening. 
The  point  about  incorporation  is  a  little 
mysterious,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  our  leader  writer's  law  were  as  weak  as 
his  logic.    Trade  tmions  are  as  amenable  to 


the  law  of  the  land  as  any  other  body  or 
association.  They  do  not  seek  either  to 
evade  the  law  or  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of 
contracts  by  declining  to  incorporate.  The 
whole  question  hinges  on  exactly  what  a 
wage  contract  between  miners  and  opera- 
tors really  is.  And  this  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  either  can  not  or  will  not  understand 


Labor  Cooperating  for  Public  Health 


By  ivAL  McPsAK. 


LABOR  leaders  and  health  workers  in 
Minneapolis  are  cooperating  to  stimu- 
late a  more  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  unions  of  that  city  in  promoting 
the  health  of  their  members. 

As  a  logical  first  move,  a  joint  committee 
from  the  Miimeapolis  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  (a  federation  of  all  the  city's 
unions)  and  the  Hennepin  Coimty  Tubercu- 
losis Association  has  set  out  to  make  a  study 
of  health  conditions  among  the  141  unions 
of  the  city.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  between  the 
private  practitioner  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  free  clinic  on  the  other,  it  is  usually 
only  the  very  well-to-do  and  the  very  poor 
who  receive  needed  medical  and  dental 
treatment.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
unions  should  maintain  their  own  health 
service.  But  they  feel  that  definite  plans 
must  be  preceded  by  the  gathering  of  definite 
information — a  measure  which  in  itself  is 
intended  to  serve  in  educating  the  unions 
to  the  need  of  more  thoroughgoing  and 
effective  health  conservation. 

This  survey  seeks,  first,  to  discover  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  health  service  i;S  al- 
ready being  rendered  by  the  u^aions  for  their 
members,  and  second,  to  determine  just 
how  much  the  individual  members  of  the 
unions  are  still  being  deprived  of  needed 
medical  and  dental  care. 

Two  questionnaires  have  been  sent  out. 
One,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  union, 
requests  information  as  to  what  the  union  is 
domg  for  its  members  in  the  way  of  (1) 
cash  sick  benefits;  (2)  health  service — nurse, 
physicians,  dispensary,  hospital  care,  com- 
pulsory medical  examination,  maternity 
benefits — and  (3)  educational  work  in  health 
and  other  matters.  The  other  questionnaire, 
sent    to    the    individual    members    of    the 


unions,  inquires  into  the  number  of  working 
days  lost  on  accotmt  of  sickness,  the  amount 
spent  for  medical  and  dental  care  during  the 
last  year  on  self  and  family,  and  n^ed 
medical  or  dental  attention  which  is  not  be- 
ing obtained.  Three  other  questions  con- 
cern housing  conditions  with  respect  to 
health. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  such  a 
survey  will  stimulate  the  tmions  to  co- 
operate in  a  more  comprehensive  health 
program.  Details  of  this  program  have  not, 
of  course,  yet  been  worked  out.  It  mi^t 
provide  for  a  central  health  service,  main- 
tained by  the  unions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
union  members,  and  possibly  for  their  im- 
mediate families.  Medical  and  dental  care 
would  likely  be  provided,  with  charges 
sufificient  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service. 

Of  more  far-reaching  importance  would  be 
the  education  in  health  habits  and  disease 
prevention,  which  the  physicians  and  den- 
tists would  have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
to  those  who  came  to  them  for  examination 
and  treatment.  Health  education  in  the 
form  of  moving  pictures,  lantern  slides,  talks, 
plays,  and  pageants  might  well  be  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  health  center. 

The  practicability  of  such  a  service  is  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  the  imion  health 
center  maintained  by  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of  New  York  City- 
Staff  and  equipment  are  provided  for  doing 
both  medical  and  dental  work.  In  the  same 
city,  organized  labor  secured  union  clinics 
conducted  at  union  headquarters  by  the 
Health  Department,  where  members  can  get 
free  examinations.  Labor's  increasing  inter- 
est and  participation  in  public  hesdth  ac- 
tivities is  further  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
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labor  is  officially  represented  on  the  work- 
ing staflF  of  several  public  health  associa- 
tions in  the  east.  These  are  signs  of  the  times 
definitely  encouraging  to  those  in  Minnea- 
polis who  are,  in  a  sense,  pioneers  in  an 
undertaking  aimed  at  the  prevention  as  well 
as  the  cure  of  disease  among  the  workers  of  a 
large  city. 

The  following  inquiries  make  up  the  ques- 
tionnaire addressed  to  the  secretary  of  each 
union: 

I.  General  information:  Name  of  union. 
Number  of  members  in  union — ^men,  women. 

II.  Cash  sick  benefits:  Does  the  union 
have  sick  benefits?  How  soon  after  begin- 
ning of  illness  are  benefits  paid?  How  long 
may  benefits  continue?  How  much  is  paid 
each  week?  How  much  has  yom*  union  paid 
out  in  sick  benefits  in  the  past  year?  How 
many  members  received  benefits  in  the  past 
year?  What  is  the  average  period  of  dis- 
ability covered  by  benefits?    Extent  of  ill- 


ness shown  in  yoiu-  records  not  covered  by 
benefits — under  one  week,  over  thirteen 
weeks  (or  regular  period  paid),  others.  Do 
benefits  cover  all  illnesses  and  types  of 
incapacity?  If  not,  what  are  the  exceptions? 
How  many  receiving  benefits  suffered  from 
some  disease  peculiar  to  his  trade? 

III.  Medical  service:  What  medical  serv- 
ice is  furnished  by  the  union?  (Check  below) 
Nurse,  union  physician,  union  dispensary, 
hospital  care.  Is  there  compulsory  medical 
examination  in  the  union?  By  whom? 
When  is  examination  made?  Does  medical 
service  include  family  or  dependents?  If  so. 
are  there  any  maternity  benefits?  Does 
medical  service  cover  entire  period  of  dis- 
ability? If  not,  how  is  it  lunited?  Is  it 
limited  as  to  kind  of  disability?  What  are 
the  exceptions? 

IV.  Educational  work:  What  educational 
work  has  been  done  or  is  being  done  by  the 
union — ^health,  trade,  other? 


LABOR  IN  THE  PRIMARIES 

Under  the  action  of  the  executive  council,  and  in  conformity  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  action,  it  is  proposed  to  go  into 
the  primary  elections  everywhere  to  make  certain  that  candidates  favorable 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  workers  are  nominated.  Labor  will  place 
such  candidates  in  the  field  wherever  necessary.  There  is  unanimity  upon 
this  point  among  the  workers.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  if  there  are 
in  many  districts  candidates  placed  in  the  field  by  labor  as  the  direct  result 
of  antagonistic  attitudes  on  the  part  of  candidates  in  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties. 

The  present  political  and  economic  situation  makes  imperative  the 
most  energetic  political  action. — Samuel  Gompers. 


Labor  and  capital  should  have  the  same  aspirations  in  common — a  love  of  justice 
and  a  desire  for  progress. 

When  these  ideals  are  practised,  there  will  be  no  privileged  or  unprivileged  classes. 
The  term  organized  labor  will  be  a  misnomer.  Labor  tmions  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
labor  movement,  labor  in  the  mass,  labor  in  the  aggregate. 
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The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  only 
42  per  cent  goes  to  the  millions  who  do  the  work,  while  58  per  cent  goes  to  employers  to 
be  divided  into  profit,  interest,  taxes  and  overhead. 
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Progress  of  a  nature  that  should  catise  world-wide  rejoicing  was  achieved 
by  the  International  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 

ONWARDTHECAUSEOF    /  ^  j        xt.      i      j        i.-         r  xt.  j.     r 

PEACE  MAKES  ITS  WAY  A^'^^^^^^^  Under  the  leadership  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  much  of  a  desirable 
nature  was  omitted  from  the  nine  treaties  which  were  signed  before  that  Con- 
ference adjourned. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  argument  can  be  made  to  show  that  the 
sins  of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  are  great  and  serious. 

It  is  true  that  statesmen  believed  that  protection  of  national  interests 
required  a  great  deal  which  in  fact  those  interests  do  not  require. 

Much  fault  may  be  found  with  sins  of  omission  in  relation  to  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East. 

Fault  also  may  be  found  on  the  score  that  nothing  was  done  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  land  armaments  and  that  the  questions  of  naval  arma- 
ments and  island  fortifications  were  settled  on  a  basis  of  compromises. 

The  fact,  however,  which  should  determine  the  verdict  is  that  in  every 
case  the  balance,  however  slight  it  may  be,  is  on  the  side  of  right  and  progress. 
In  no  case  is  there  a  balance  on  the  side  of  wrong  and  retrogression. 

None  of  the  treaties  does  a  wrong  to  any  nation.  Some  of  the  treaties 
do  infinite  good  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  of  course  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  modify  in  any  sense  the  proposals  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament  and  the  naval  holiday. 
In  relation  to  what  was  achieved  in  the  treaty  dealing  with  those  questioas 
history  will  record  that  the  concessions  and  compromises  were  of  a  minor 
character.  The  principle  which  was  laid  down  at  the  outset  remains.  If 
the  nations  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty  ratify  the  document  the  principle 
will  be  established  in  the  law  of  those  nations  and  will  become  a  law  govern- 
ing their  relations  not  simply  to  each  other  but  to  the  world. 

The  great  fact  established  by  the  treaty  which  limits  naval  armament 
of  the  future  is  that  it  turns  the  tide,  it  stops  the  race.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  coidd  have  continued  the  race  for  naval  supremacy  and 
could  have  achieved  naval  supremacy.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  been  willing  to  submit  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  taxation  the  United 
States  coidd  ultimately  have  had  a  navy  as  large  as  the  combined  navies 
of  England  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Hearst,  who  hates  all  Englishmen  and  all  Japanese  and  who  until 
recently  has  hated  all  Mexicans,  has  pointed  this  out  almost  daily  since 
Mr.  Hughes  laid  the  American  proposals  before  the  Conference  at  its  opening 
session.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Hearst  to  prove  the  case  because  no 
one  doubts  it. 

The  American  people,  however,  had  no  desire 'lo  possess  such  a  large 
navy  because  they  were  convinced  that  the  time  for  that  kind  of  foolishness 
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has  passed.  It  was  with  them  not  entirely  a  matter  of  economy,  for  the 
American  people  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  would  sacrifice  national 
safety  for  the  sake  of  economy;  they  were  convinced  that  a  new  measure 
of  strength  had  come  into  use  and  that  something  stronger  than  navies 
had  been  found. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  demonstrated  how  poor  a  judge  of  people  and  events 
Mr.  Hearst  was  in  this  instance. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  nations  whose  delegates  assembled 
in  Washington  were  here  under  no  compulsion,  that  they  were  not  bound  to 
give  up  anything,  that  they  were  sovereign  nations  at  peace  with  each  other 
and  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  on  any  question  the  terms 
of  that  agreement  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  nation. 

The  only  power  of  any  character  that  could  change  the  course  of  any 
participant  in  the  Washington  Conference  was  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
That  power  in  the  final  analysis  was  the  power  which  brought  the  Conference 
into  being  and  which  gave  to  it  the  degree  of  success  which  it  achieved. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Conference  was  a  tremendous  acknowledgment 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  a  striking  forecast  of  achievements  yet 
to  come. 

It  was  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  led  the  Conference  to  reduce 
the  naval  strength  of  the  great  nations  by  nearly  half  and  to  prescribe  a 
naval  holiday  of  five  years  in  the  construction  of  first  line  ships. 

It  was  the  power  of  public  opinion  which  brought  about  the  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  Japan  in  relation  to  China,  which  Japan  two  years  ago 
was  unwilling  to  make. 

It  was  the  same  power  which  compelled  all  of  the  great  nations  to  begin 
the  relinquishing  of  extra  territorial  rights  in  China,  giving  China  the  positive 
hope  of  complete  restoration  of  Chinese  authority  over  all  internal  affairs 
at  a  not  distant  date. 

Concerning  the  Far  East,  the  Conference  did  more  than  this.  It  made 
it  impossible  for  any  great  nation  to  develop  further  imperialist  policies  in 
any  part  of  the  Far  East  in  the  future  without  bringing  upon  that  power  a 
world  condemnation  which  no  nation  would  care  to  face. 

Entirely  beyond  what  is  written  in  words  in  the  treaties  which  were 
adopted,  the  Conference  marked  the  development  of  a  certain  world  morality 
in  international  affairs  which  will  make  it  difficult  at  least  for  nations  in 
the  future  to  do  things  which  nations  with  the  utmost  freedom  have  done  in 
the  past. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Conference  removed  the  possibility  of 
war,  for  it  did  not.  The  possibility  of  war  remains  and  indeed  it  is  likewise 
possible  that  war  in  the  future  may  be  quite  as  terrible  as  war  has  been  in 
the  past. 

It  is  not  because  wars  have  been  made  impossible  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  but  that  wars  have  been  made  less  likely  and  that  the  thought 
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of  the  world  has  been  turned  toward  international  understanding  and  away 
from  international  conflict. 

It  is  no  small  matter  either,  that  the  naval  burden  of  the  nations  is  to 
be  reduced,  that  we  have  begun  to  think  about  getting  along  with  less  of 
fighting  equipment.  The  financial  relief  is  considerable  but  the  moral 
value  of  this  complete  change  of  international  policy  is  of  infinitely  more 
moment  in  connection  with  the  future  relations  of  nations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  pardonable  to  say  that  the  Washington  Conference 
was  the  best  possible  alternative  to  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations 
but  it  will  be  diflScult  to  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  Washington 
Conference  were  made  possible  in  large  degree  because  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  because  of  the  tremendous  support  which  the  underlying  idea 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  elicited  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  which  have  grown  up  among  the  people  of  our 
own  country  and  among  the  great  masses  of  the  people  in  every  country,  it 
would  have  been  unwise  for  leaders  to  do  less  than  they  have  done  and  we 
may  well  hope  it  will  be  difiScult  for  them  to  stop  where  they  are. 


For  more  than  a  year  the  present  government  of  Mexico,  elected  in  what  was 
imdoubtedly  the  fairest  election  Mexico  has  ever  had, 
GOVERNMENTS  ^^  ^^  ^^  powcr  and  has  maintained  in  Mexico  a 

BE  RECOGNIZED  dcgTce  of  pubUc  Order  that  compares  favorably  with  the 

degree  of  public  order  maintained  in  any  other  country. 
If  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  is  operating  under  the  formula 
laid  down  by  former  President  Wilson  in  his  refusing  to  recognize  the  usurper 
and  dictator  Huerta,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  administration  of  President  Obregon 
has  undoubtedly  met  all  the  requirements  of  that  formula  and  is  entitled 
to  recognition. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  government,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, has  asked  the  govenmient  of  Mexico  to  enter  into  a  treaty  prior  to  the 
extending  of  recognition.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Mexican 
administration  has  had  all  the  better  of  the  argument  on  this  point.  It  sets 
forth  that  it  can  not  in  honor  enter  into  an  agreement  which  woidd  compel  it 
to  do  those  things  which  it  intends  to  do  and  is  doing.  This  position  is  one 
which  commands  the  respect  of  those  who  are  not  in  dowimght  opposition  to 
everything  Mexican.  It  is  contended,  furthermore,  that  such  a  treaty  even  if 
entered  into  would  be  a  ridiculous  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  a  treaty  with  an 
unrecognized  government — and  that  is  what  the  American  State  Department 
is  seeking — would  be,  after  all,  a  worthless  instnmient  unless  ratified  by  the 
Mexican  government  following  recognition. 

Americans  who  are  not  prejudiced  one  way  or  another  by  a  desire  to 
get  possession  of  Mexican  natural  resources  upon  the  most  favorable  terms 
and  conditions,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  chere 
has  been  something  more  than  diplomacy  at  work  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  American  capitalists 
have  sought  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  United  States  fn  such  a  manner  as  to 
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bring  to  American  investors  the  largest  possible  return.  When  these  investors 
felt  that  intervention  in  Mexico  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them,  they  were 
for  intervention.  More  recently  it  evidently  has  been  their  conviction  that 
by  attempting  to  retard  the  granting  of  recognition  they  could  wring  larger 
concessions  and  more  favorable  investment  terms  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  complete  story  of  the  intrigues  of  American 
bankers,  American  oil  interests  and  American  investors  and  would-be  investors 
in  Mexican  mineral,  land  and  timber  resources,  will  never  be  known.  Sufl5- 
<!ient  is  known,  however,  to  make  certain  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  intrigue 
has  been  much  larger  than  that  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  curioixs  conduct  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  through  his  various  newspapers  in  now  attacking  and  expos- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico, 
the  principal  organized  exponent  of  American  imperialism  in  Mexico  and  the 
principal  organized  appetite  for  Mexican  oil  and  other  natural  wealth.  It  is 
being  shown  that  representatives  of  this  organization  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
for  the  fomenting  of  an  armed  rebellion  against  the  government  of  President 
Obregon,  the  leader  of  which  was  to  have  been  General  Pablo  Gonzalez.  Of 
course,  if  this  plan  had  succeeded,  Gonzalez  woidd  have  become  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  servile  tool  of  the  American  investment  interests. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Rights  in  Mexico  is  shown  to  have  engaged  in  conversations  with 
General  Gonzalez,  with  a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  the  established  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  the  AifERiCAN  FEDERATiONrsT  published  a  detailed  expose 
of  that  association  and  made  clear  its  purpose  and  the  character  of  its  opera- 
tions. In  the  American  Federationist  for  June,  1920,  in  which  the  National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico  was  fully 
•discussed,  the  following  conclusion  appears: 

The  conviction  is  inescapable  that  the  association  has  for  its  purpose  the  arousing 
of  suspicion,  distrust  and  enmity  in  the  United  States  toward  Mexico.  They  may 
never  use  the  word  "intervention"  and  they  may  decry  its  use  but  what  need  have  they 
to  ask  for  intervention  if  they  can  get  everyone  else  to  demand  it!  Their  propaganda 
is  of  a  character  calculated  to  arouse  anger  and  resentment.  Once  begin  a  search  for 
information  about  Mexico  in  the  oflSces  of  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  you 
find  yourself  at  the  beginning  of  a  trail  which  consists  of  one  dentmciation  after  another, 
one  condemnation  after  another,  one  criticism  after  another,  of  things  Mexican  and  of 
•every  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  which  seems  to  indicate  a  desire 
for  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

This  was  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee,  presided  over  by  Secretary  of  the  Inteior,  Albert  B. 
Fall,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The  National  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  American  Rights  in  Mexico  made  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Senator  Fall  and  it  was  freely  charged  that  the  association 
cooperated  in  the  seeming  of  witnesses  and  that  the  attorney  for  the  Fall 
Committee  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  ofl5cers  of  the  National 
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Association.  The  maziner  in  which  the  hearings  were  conducted  lent  much 
color  to  these  assertions. 

At  the  time  when  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Rights  in  Mexico  was  most  busily  engaged  in  propaganda  and  intrigue^ 
the  Hearst  newspapers  not  only  were  silent,  but  were  publishing  with  evident 
reUsh  testimony  before  the  Fall  Committee  which  was  unfriendly  to  Mexica 
and  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  organized  oil  interests.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  oil  interests  can  be  injured  but  littie  by  an  exposition  now 
of  what  they  were  doing  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  Hearst 
publications  could  not  have  been  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico  at  the  time 
when  that  organization  was  most  bitterly  engaged  in  propaganda  and  intrigue^ 
because  sufficient  information  was  available  to  them,  as  to  all  other  publica- 
tions, to  indicate  specifically  what  was  that  character. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  information  which  was  made  available 
about  this  particular  organization,  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor 
subsequentiy  made  public  protest  against  intrigue  against  Mexico  which  was 
being  carried  on  in  the  border  states  of  the  United  States. 

What  Mr.  Hearst  is  saying  now  is  interesting  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  possible  information  not  yet  obtained  will  be  secured  and  made  public^ 
but  however  important  that  may  be,  the  paramount  issue  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the  legally-established  and  well-coo- 
ducted  government  of  the  Mexican  republic.  By  all  of  the  standards  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  one  nation  by  another,  Mexico^ 
is  entitied  to  recognition  as  an  act  of  justice.  Absolutely  the  only  persons 
who  can  conceivably  derive  advantage  from  the  continued  withholding  of 
recognition  are  certain  American  bankers  who  hope  to  drive  a  better  bargain 
with  Mexico  by  creating  in  Mexico  the  impression  that  they  have  some 
influence  in  determining  the  matter  of  recognition.  For  every  one  else,  whether 
Mexican  or  American,  the  advantage  lies  in  granting  immediate  recognition. 

The  paramotmt  reason,  however,  why  recognition  should  be  granted  is 
that  the  Mexican  government  has  comported  itself  in  a  manner  which  justifies 
recognition  and  the  Mexican  govenunent  is  a  government  which  holds 
its  power  as  the  result  of  the  democratically  expressed  mandate  of  the  people. 


The  "Editor  and  Publisher,"  which  circulates  ahnost  exclusively  among  the 
makers  of  daily  newspapers,  contained  in  one  of  its  most 
i^BOR  HEWSAj^D     ^^^^^^  numbers  an  article  entitied  "U.  S.  Press  Needs 
SUPPRESSED  Labor  News  Specialists."    It  was  written  by  Mr.   H. 

Butcher,  an  English  newspaper  man,  and  consisted  in  part 
of  an  interview  with  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  also  an  Engjlish  newspaper  man,  an  edi- 
tor well-known  in  the  United  States  because  of  his  war  correspondence  and 
because  of  his  book  "The  Street  of  Adventure."  There  is  no  question  of  the 
soundness  of  the  views  which  Sir  Philip  presents  on  this  subject,  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  American  newspaper 
editors  are  sufficientiy  convinced  to  follow  his  advice.  Whether  a  presentation 
of  labor  news  under  the  editorial  direction  of  this  English  critic  of  American 
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newspapers  would  be  satisfactory  to  American  working  people  may  be  a  mat- 
ter for  speculation,  but  there  can  be  no  fault  found  by  any  constructive 
thinker  with  the  following  suggestion  which  appears  in  the  course  of  the 
interview: 

Labor  news  ought  to  be  scientifically  organized  by  the  press.  A  special  section  of 
every  newspaper  ought  to  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  labor  activities  conducted  by 
a  special  staff  of  experts.  There  must  be  ventilation  for  all  classes  of  the  commtmity 
in  the  present  unrest  of  the  world  if  we  are  to  find  the  way  to  social  order  out  of  this 
chaos.  The  press  of  America  and  Great  Britain  must  do  all  it  can  to  strengthen  and 
stabilize  that  great  mass  of  labor  opinion  which  would  be  prepared  to  give  full  credit 
to  a  press  that  provided  it  with  truthful  news. 

There  is  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Philip  a  reason  that  is  much  more  than  superfi- 
cial for  the  securing  of  an  accurate  and  ample  presentation  of  the  news  and 
views  of  the  working  people  in  daily  newspapers.  He  says  that  inevitable 
harm  must  come  wherever  there  is  a  stifling  of  expression. 

*'What  we  have  to  realize,"  he  says,  **is  that  labor  is  a  growing  power  all  over  the 
world  with  a  big  propaganda,  and  the  suppression  or  distortion  of  news  by  the  'capital- 
istic' press  does  not  get  rid  of  the  revolutionaries;  it  embitters  them,  and  encourages  their 
destructive  activities.  What  the  press  of  America  and  Great  Britain  must  do  is  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  that  great  mass  of  sane  labor  opinion  which  would  be  prepared 
to  give  full  credit  to  a  press  that  provided  it  with  truthful  news.  In  New  York,  if  I 
may  select  examples  in  haphazard  fashion,  suppose  the  Times,  the  World  or  the  Tribune 
made  the  experiment  of  reserving  some  of  its  columns  for  labor  news  and  articles — such 
an  action  would  be  of  enormous  value.  Much  would  depend  upon  the  way  it  was  done, 
I  admit,  but  confidence  could  be  gained  by  insisting  upon  acctu*ate  news.  In  England 
the  Datly  Mail,  which  is  regarded  by  the  workers  as  the  very  essence  of  the  'capitalistic' 
press,  has  given  labor  information,  sometimes  in  the  words  of  labor  itself.  It  certainly 
can  be  done." 

Of  course  it  is  amusing  to  read  that "  in  England  the  Daily  Mail  has  given 
labor  information,  sometimes  in  the  words  of  labor  itself,"  because  if  labor 
information  is  not  given  essentially  in  the  words  of  labor  itself  it  will  not  be 
interpretive  of  the  thought  of  labor  and  will  therefore  fail  of  its  purpose,  but 
with  the  conclusion  that  "it  certainly  can  be  done"  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment. 

American  labor  has  said  repeatedly  everything  that  Sir  Philip  has  said, 
and  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  important  that  the  thought  is  taking  root  among 
the  makers  of  publications  and  that  after  all  is  the  real  significance  which 
attaches  to  the  writing  of  the  article,  to  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  PhiUp 
who,  in  addition  to  having  been  a  war  correspondent  of  considerable  note, 
succeeds  William  T.  Stead  as  editor  of  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  and  to 
the  printing  of  the  article  in  a  publication  of  such  standing  in  the  craft  as  the 
'*  Editor  and  Publisher." 

Let  no  one  think  the  struggle  for  the  proper  presentation  of  labor  news  is 
one  that  is  to  succeed  either  readily  or  speedily.  It  is  not  long  since  there 
was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  of  New  York,  a  document  called  *' A  Challenge 
to  the  Press."  The  article  which  appears  in  the  "Editor  and  Publisher"  calls 
attention  to  this  challenge.  When  the  challenge  was  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  he  made  reply  giving  it  as  his 
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opixiion  that  inasmuch  as  the  challenge  calls  for  an  examination  into  the 
situation  by  publishers  themselves,  and  inasmuch  as  publishers  are  employers, 
with  all  of  the  interests  and  viewpoints  of  employers,  the  result  of  such  pro- 
cedure woidd  be  of  no  value.  It  is  precisely  because  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers are  employers,  and  because  they  have  all  of  the  interests  and  view- 
points and  alliances  of  employers,  that  the  struggle  for  the  presentation  of 
labor  news  is  so  diflScult. 

There  is  nothing  within  the  realm  of  newspaperdom  to  date  that  is  more 
important  than  labor  news.  There  is  much  misimderstanding,  even  among 
working  people,  as  to  what  constitutes  labor  news.  Labor  news  emphatically 
is  not  merely  the  routine  news  of  the  routine  happenings  in  meetings  of  work- 
ing people,  nor  is  it  merely  the  comings  and  goings  and  the  sayings  of  working 
people.  Labor  news  is  the  news  of  the  whole  world  of  industry.  In  this 
sphere  there  are  currents  and  influences  as  broad  and  powerful  and  vital  as 
in  any  other  sphere  encompassed  in  the  news-getting  work  of  modern  news- 
paperdom. What  is  hs^pening  is  that  the  news  of  this  great  sphere  is  being 
gathered  and  published  from  the  point  of  view  of  employing  and  commercial 
interests  and  the  whole  business  of  gathering  the  facts  and  the  views  in  this 
great  sphere  of  life  is  developed  and  centered  on  that  side  of  the  argument. 
What  results  is  news  for  employers  about  the  employing  side  of  the  labor 
and  industrial  world  and  that  is  something  that  is  a  great  deal  different 
from  the  actual  labor  news  which  is  what  really  ought  to  be  emanating  from 
the  world  of  industry.  The  whole  business  of  gathering  either  facts,  or  what 
is  purported  to  be  facts  about  labor  and  industry,  is  done  through  channels 
which  are  eitiier  a  part  of,  or  allied  with,  the  emplo)ring  interests. 

The  result  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  daily  newspapers  every  day 
is  the  only  result  which  could  possibly  emanate  from  such  a  condition.  In 
any  case  where  it  takes,  for  example,  twelve  facts  to  make  a  complete  presenta- 
tion of  a  situation,  there  can  be  no  complete  presentation  unless  all  twelve 
facts  are  supplied.  If  six  of  those  facts  are  to  be  had  from  employers  or  their 
agents  and  the  other  six  must  be  got  elsewhere,  and  if  only  the  six  are  got 
which  are  to  be  had  from  employers  or  their  agents,  the  picture  is  but  half  com- 
plete, and  a  half  complete  pictive  is  what  we  are  getting  from  day  to  day. 

To  be  sure,  progress  is  being  made.  The  situation  is  not  what  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  The  pressure  of  a  large  body  of  opinion  which  is  ever  becoming 
more  perfectly  organized  and  more  articulate,  must  have  its  effect  and  it  is 
having  its  effect.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  the  attitude  which  may  be  taken 
by  publishers,  many  of  whom  actually  know  but  Uttle  of  the  detail  which  goes 
on  in  their  editorial  rooms,  more  and  more  the  actual  working  newspaper 
writers  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  development  of  all  of  the  facts  about 
industry  and  labor's  participation  in  industry.  In  a  few  cases  newspaper  men 
have  developed  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  this  direction  until  they  have 
attained  the  rating  of  specialists. 

The  only  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  of  this  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  agitation  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  labor  news  and  views 
in  our  daily  newspapers.  It  is  not  desired  by  any  sane  person  that  there  be  a 
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biased  presentation  of  such  news,  a  presentation  favorable  to  organized 
labor — ^for  a  biased  presentation  is  what  it  is  sought  to  overcome.  What 
is  required  and  what  is  needed,  is  an  actual  reporting  of  labor  news  and  views, 
an  actual  reporting  of  the  developments  in  every  phase  of  the  complex  indus- 
trial world. 

The  word  "reporting"  has  a  very  definite  meaning  and  the  thing  which 
above  all  it  does  not  mean  is,  propaganda.  When  the  newspaper  world  has 
arrived  at  the  point  where  it  reports  adequately  that  kind  of  news  commonly 
referred  to  as  labor  news,  a  great  stride  and  advance  will  have  been  made^ 
not  merely  for  newspapers,  not  merely  for  labor,  but  for  all  who  go  to  make 
up  the  citizenship  of  America  and  the  world. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  newspapers  should  give  anywhere  from  one  to  four 
pages  to  the  news  of  sports,  from  a  half  page  to  a  page  to  the  news  of  fashions, 
sometimes  coltunns  to  the  gossip  and  comings  and  goings  of  the  unemployed 
rich,  and  never  a  serious  thought  to  the  great  news  of  the  industrial  world, 
upon  which  our  whole  civilization  rests.  It  is  either  a  tragedy  or  a  joke,  as 
one  cares  to  look  at  it.  If  it  is  a  joke,  it  is  too  old  to  be  any  longer  amusing 
and  if  it  is  a  tragedy,  it  is  equally  undesirable.  There  must  be  improvement 
and,  ultimately,  there  must  be  remedy.  In  any  case  where  there  is  a  great 
wrong  in  existence,  there  is  either  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  or  there  is 
something  constructive  that  can  be  done  to  rectify  the  situation. 

So  far  as  our  newspapers  are  concerned,  there  are  two  things  that  can  be 
done  about  them.  Working  people  can  make  themselves  vocal  on  the  subject 
at  every  opportunity.  They  can  protest  mightily  and  unceasingly  and  they 
can  offer  suggestions  endlessly.  They  can  buy  and  read  those  newspapers 
which  most  closely  approximate  their  idea  of  honest,  fair  and  progressive 
newspapers.  Better  than  this,  more  important  than  this,  and  more  certain 
to  get  results  than  this,  is  for  the  working  people  to  build  up  their  own  news- 
papers. Strong  patronage  of  the  labor  press  by  working  people  is  the  best 
answer  that  working  people  can  give  to  an  employer  or  the  press  that  con- 
stantly carries  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  its  ownership. 


Even  the  Chinese  are  discovering  the  disadvantage  of  being  Chinafied.  The 
'rickshaw  men  have  gone  on  strike!  From  Pekine comes 

NEW  BIRTHS  IN  BACK-     ^,  _^  *i.    4.  xi.  ^     r     11  i-       t.  r  j 

WARD  COUNTRIES  ^^  rcport  that  these  poorest  of  aU  coohes  have  formed 
a  union  and  have  been  victorious  in  their  first  effort 
to  wrest  from  their  employers  a  trifle  of  improvement,  a  first  feeble  installment 
of  justice. 

The  owners  of  'rickshaws,  the  two-wheeled,  man  drawn  vehicle  in  which  so 
much  of  the  travel  of  China  is  done,  are  not  the  men  who  haul  them  through 
the  streets.  In  many  cases,  we  are  told,  the  owners  are  not  Chinese  at  all,  but 
are  foreigners. 

The  news  story  which  brings  the  story  of  the  intelligent  revolt  of  these  ex- 
ploited coolies  is  really  a  historic  document.  It  tells  of  the  first  struggles  of  an 
oppressed  group  to  fight  off  the  oppressor  and  gain  a  better  standard  of 
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life  and  living.  For  that  reason  it  is  here  reproduced  as  taken  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  3  : 

'RICKSHAW  COOLIES  IN  UNION. 


I 


Organize  in  Hankow*  China,  When  Owners  Raise  Rates  of  Hire. 

PEKING,  Dec.  19  (By  Mail). — ^A  recent  strike  of  the  rickshaw  coolies  of  Hankow 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Hankow  Rickshaw  Coolies'  Association,  reported  to  be 
the  first  labor  union  in  that  city.  The  strike  followed  after  the  'rickshaw  owners  raised 
the  daily  hire  which  they  charge  for  their  machines.  The  owners,  many  of  them  foreign, 
ignored  the  protests  of  the  'rickshaw  coolies,  who  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
They  struck  for  seven  days,  holding  many  demonstrations  and  demanding  resumption 
of  the  old  rate  of  hire. 

The  owners  soon  agreed  to  retain  the  old  rates  for  three  weeks,  during  which  it  would 
be  impartially  decided  whether  their  higher  prices  were  justified,  and  they  agreed  also 
to  hire  out  the  'rickshaws  to  the  coolies  free  of  charge  for  three  days.  The  extra  money 
obtained  by  this  second  concession  was  used  by  the  coolies  to  start  a  fund  for  their 
union.  They  form  one  of  the  lowest  classes  of  labor  in  the  Orient. 

Wherever  there  is  oppression  there  has  to  be  a  beginning  of  relief  and 
remedy.  Sometimes  the  manner  adopted  in  seeking  relief  seems  to  those 
who  are  detached  and  more  favorably  situated  to  be  ill-considered  and  ineflfect- 
ive.  Nearly  always,  however,  it  is  shaped  to  suit  the  conditions  and  necessities 
surrounding  those  seeking  the  relief. 

Moreover,  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  institutions  of  the  country  per- 
mit it  will  be  found  that  working  people  in  their  struggles  almost  instinctively 
adopt  the  trade  union  as  their  agency  of  defense  and  their  means  of  making 
constructive  progress. 

Chinese  working  people  have  had  organizations  for  decade  upon  decade. 
These  organizations  have  been  somewhat  of  the  guild  type  and  there  has 
been  more  or  less  of  ritualism  and  secrecy  about  them,  of  necessity.  China 
has  been  an  empire.  Just  recently  it  has  become  a  Republic — so  recently 
that  it  has  not  yet  entirely  settled  into  the  ways  of  Republics.  Free  trade 
imionism  is  just  becoming  possible,  and  here  it  is,  among  those  who  need  it 
most! 

In  Japan  the  story  is  similar.  When  working  people  first  began  to  under- 
stand the  need  of  organization  they  were  compelled  to  organize  in  secret,  or 
by  subterfuge.  Thus  there  grew  up  the  "Friendly  Societies"  which,  on  the 
surface  were  merely  fraternal,  mutual  aid  organizations.  With  a  growing 
liberalism  in  government  the  form  of  organization  is  changing  and  there  now  is 
in  Japan  what  amoimts  to  open,  frank — and  eflfective — trade  union  organiza- 
tion, in  witness  of  which  the  great  Kobe  shipyard  strike  of  recent  date  is 
most  pertinent. 

In  the  American  Federationist  for  April,  1920,  there  was  published  an 
account  of  first  steps  being  taken  in  India  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
union  movement  in  that  country.  Thus  the  establishment  of  trade  unionism 
has  begun  in  Japan,  China  and  India,  among  three  great  peoples  where  but  a 
dort  time  ago  employers  were  firmly  convinced  trade  unionism  never  could 
be  established. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  the  one  great,  constructive  movement  of 
'Onanctpation  and  freedom  for  the  workers.   It  is  the  nattu^,  logical  move- 
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ment.  It  is  at  once  the  defender  and  the  pUot  for  the  workers  and  the  great 
safeguard  of  our  civilization.  Protest  there  will  be  and  must  be  while  there 
is  injustice.  If  there  can  not  be  the  reasoned,  logical,  democratic  protest  of 
the  trade  tmion  movement  there  will  be  the  destroying,  devastating,  blind 
protest  of  the  mob. 

That  is  why  the  trade  union  movement  is  so  powerful  in  those  coimtries 
which  have  the  highest  degree  of  enlightenment  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  understand,  they  comprehend,  they  appreciate  the  invaluable 
worth  of  disciplined,  orderly,  reasoned  progress.  What  is  not  so  understand- 
able IS  that  employers  in  the  same  coimtries  are  so  blind  to  the  implication 
of  the  situation,  so  determined  in  their  refusal  to  see  either  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory or  the  certainties  of  the  future. 

But  that  is  a  long  way  from  the  Chinese  'rickshaw  man  who  has  just 
taken  the  first  halting  steps  on  the  great  road  of  adventure  that  leads  to  the 
point  where  he  can  call  his  soul  his  own.  Mr.  Gary  and  his  friends  might  with 
profit  study  this  little  incident  and  ponder  on  its  larger  aspects. 


That  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  newspapers  in  regard  to 
unemployment,  no  one  can  deny.    Unemployment  is  a 

THE   NEWSPAPERS  ,  /       r  u      •  ^'^'  Trn.         o  ^  t 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  ^^omctcr  of  busmess  conditions.  When  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis,  last  September,  said  that  there  were  five 
and  one-half  million  unemployed,  the  administration  set  various  other 
statisticians  to  work  to  reduce  the  calculation.  The  newspapers  heartily 
supported  the  new  figures — until  unemployment  was  reduced,  on  paper,  to 
some  three  and  one-half  millions.  The  object  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
that  no  radical  remedies  were  needed  for  unemployment,  that  there  needed 
to  be  no  drains  on  the  public  treasury  and  no  bills  proposed  in  Congress  which 
might  make  the  political  situation  more  difficult.  But  a  further  object  was 
to  show  that  the  state  of  business  was  not  so  bad  as  it  would  seem  to  be  if 
as  many  as  five  and  one-half  millions  were  unemployed.  The  labor  unions  are 
not  calamity  howlers;  they  realize  that  confidence  is  one  of  the  foundations 
of  business  and  that  it  is  well  to  look  as  far  as  possible  on  the  bright  side 
of  things.  But — ^nothing  is  gained  by  misrepresentation  of  facts  nor  by 
juggling  with  statistics.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  three  and  one-half 
millions  were  unemployed  in  October;  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference itself  refused  to  give  official  sanction  to  this  figure.  It  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  at  the  present  moment  is  as  great  now  as  it 
was  in  October.  There  was  a  lesser  number  imemployed  in  November,  but  a 
greater  in  December — and  there  has  been  no  manifest  improvement  since 
then. 

The  danger  of  the  press  campaign  which  is  trying  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  unemployment  is  that  it  creates  the  impression  that  the  situation  is  curing 
itself.  The  effect  is  to  remove  the  question  altogether  from  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion and  public  interest. 

It  was  not  surprising,  in  view  of  this  conspiracy  of  silence,  that  the 
press  made  an  effort  to  suppress  discussion  of  labor's  program  for  the  preven- 
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tion  of  and  abdition  of  unemployment  as  printed  in  the  January  Abierican 
Fedbrattonist.  More  or  less  notice  was  given  to  the  program  as  published 
in  the  Abaertcan  Federationist,  but  editorial  discussion  was  cut  down  to 
the  minimum.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  undoubtedly  the  fear  that  all 
discussion  of  unemployment  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  business  and  inter- 
rupt the  boosters  who  are  now  tr3dng  to  tell  us  the  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion is  "over  or  nearly  so." 

But  the  unemployment  crisis  could  not  be  censored,  and  after  all  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  editorial  notice  of  labor's  remedy — ^that  is 
of  the  project  to  put  an  end  to  unemployment  by  means  of  public  works  and 
public  credit,  reclamation,  canals,  water  power,  and  forest  conservation,  roads, 
housing  and  railroad  expenditures  (on  genuine  improvements  on  the  condi- 
tions stipulated  by  the  railroad  unions). 

The  press  discussion  of  this  program  is  exceedingly  instructive.  Natu- 
rally, the  reactionary  anti-labor  section  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  put  the  entire  blame  for  unemployment  on  labor  and  to  offer  a  remedy  for 
which  labor  is  to  pay  the  entire  cost.  The  New  York  News,  which  is  said  to  be 
under  the  same  management  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says: 

Organized  labor  can  help  solve  the  unemplojrment  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  itself  by  pennitting  capable  unskilled  workmen  to  do  work  which  it  has 
restricted  to  itself.  Such  action  would  so  diminish  total  costs  as  to  pennit  jobs  the  expense 
of  which  today  is  prohibitive. 

The  reduction  of  wages  here  suggested  was  also  the  remedy  favored  by  the 
reactionary  employers*  group  in  the  unemployment  conference.  It  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  put  over  as  an  official  conference  action  but  for  the 
very  strenuous  efforts  of  a  few  labor  delegates. 

Fortunately,  the  100  percent  anti-labor  view  does  not  prevail  in  a  major- 
ity of  our  newspapers — ^though  it  does  guide  a  number  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  influential. 

Passing  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  the  so-called  ''liberal"  papers  fol- 
low their  usual  policy  of  fighting  organized  labor  by  sneers  and  misrepresenta- 
tions while  posing  as  friends.  The  New  York  Evening  Globe  is  an  example. 
Not  realizing  that  even  the  European  Socialists  and  British  Laborites  now  re- 
gard unemployment  insurance  as  of  wholly  secondary  importance — as  shown 
in  the  January  American  Federationist — ^The  Globe  declares: 

Unemplojrment  is,  in  fact,  a  measurable  risk,  and  the  best  method  of  protecting 
against  a  measurable  risk  is  insurance.  ...  In  time,  unemplo3rment  prevention 
and  unemployment  insurance  will  be  seen  to  be  twin  policies,  each  needful  and  not 
mutually  exclusive  alternatives. 

Mr.  Gompers  will  recall  that  labor,  which  now  advocates  workmen's  compensation, 
once  opposed  accident  insurance  as  it  has  subsequently  fought  unemployment  insurance, 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  In  this  latest  expression,  albeit  insurance  is  waived, 
although  no  harsh  words  are  directed  against  it.  Perhaps  this  reticence  marks  the  change. 
If  it  does,  labor  will  have  removed  one  of  the  important  obstacles  which  have  so  far 
prevented  fundamental  attack  upon  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  the  Globe  is  "leading"  American  labor  while  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  may  be  expected  in  time  to  follow.  Unemployment 
prevention  and  unemployment  insurance,  it  is  true,  are  not  "mutually  exdu- 
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sive"  but  the  labor  of  the  world  is  unitedly  against  the  Globe  in  contending 
that  they  are  of  equal  importance.  In  any  event  unemloyment  insurance 
is  not  now  and  will  not  soon  be  a  live  issue  in  this  country. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  sober  opponents  to  organized  labor,  we  note 
that  the  New  York  Times  shrewdly  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Hoover's  ofl&cial  unemployment  conference,  which  tended 
to  make  the  solution  of  the  question  a  local  issue.  Mr.  Hoover,  it  will  be  re- 
membered declared  that  little,  if  any,  national  legislation  was  necessary. 
But  this  position  that  unemployment  is  a  question  for  municipalities  and  for 
private  employers  is  so  weak  that  it  is  rapidly  being  abandoned.  Even  Presi- 
dent Harding  in  his  address  to  the  "Farmers"  conference  recommends  road 
building,  forest  and  water  power,  reclamation,  canals,  etc. — ^though  he 
only  specifies  one  project,  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

Here  we  see  the  real  opposition  to  the  labor  program.  The  proposals 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  so  sound  and  scientific  that  they  can  not  be  combatted 
effectively  by  a  frontal  attack.  They  are  going  to  be  accepted  "in  principle" — 
just  as  the  Disarmament  Conference  accepted  the  limitation  of  land  arma- 
ments "in  principle."  But  any  considerable  expenditures  are  going  to  be 
postponed  as  long  as  possible  and  whatever  is  undertaken  will  be  carried  out 
on  such  a  small  scale  as  to  give  employment  possibly  to  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand instead  of  the  millions  unemployed.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
conservative  but  intelligently  edited  Boston  Transcript  shows  what  labor 
has  to  expect: 

There  is  nothing  either  distinctly  Socialistic  or  economically  alarming  in  Mr. 
Gomper's  extensive  plans  for  Federal  reclamation  projects  as  a  panacea  for  unemploy- 
ment, being  tkat  it  proposes  a  much  too  extensive  series  of  Federal  reclamation  projects 
and  development  schemes  at  one  fell  and  over-costly  swoop.  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  the  motive  for  such  projects  should  be  economic  and  industrial  rather  than  prophy- 
lactic. The  schemes  are  in  themselves  interesting  and  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
they  must  recommend  themselves  as  national  investments,  and  not  as  panaceas  for  a 
condition  of  temporary  unemployment  which  industry  and  enterprise  can  correct;  and 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  they  were  so  corrected  and  not  in  a  manner  of 
alms-giving  or  "out-door  relief."  The  nation,  for  that  matter,  is  already  committed  in 
practice  as  well  as  principle  to  several  of  the  general  plans  which  Mr.  Gomi>ers  advocates, 
as  follows:  Land  reclamation,  water-power  conservation,  inland  waterways  (canals, 
rivers  and  harbors),  public  highways,  forestry,  housing  and  railroads.  Most  of  these 
things  are  recognized  as  proper  objects  of  national  as  well  as  of  state  and  private  enter- 
prise, direction  and  operation.  Along  most  of  these  lines  much  money  and  effort  are 
now  being  expended,  and  still  more  will  be  expended  in  the  future  to  the  general  public 
advantage. 

The  Transcript  proceeds  then  to  take  up  all  labor's  proposals  except  that 
which  concerns  housing,  and  endorses  them  all  "in  principle."  It  goes  farther 
than  Mr.  Harding  and  advocates  the  Mississippi  project  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gompers  does  well  to  enlarge  upon  the  vast  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  through  the  possible  use  of  the  waters  of  that  great  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  navigation,  irrigation  and  water-power.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
by  a  system  of  impounding  the  flood  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
and  the  provision  of  extensive  dams  and  locks  farther  down,  not  only  could  the  damaging 
annual  floods  be  entirely  obviated  but  the  costly  system  of  levees  and  dykes  might  be 
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done  away  with,  and  every  acre  of  the  enonnous  areas  of  flooded  and  swampy  lands  turned 
into  cultivated  gardens,  with  cities,  towns  and  villages  and  innumerable  farms  springing 
up  where  there  is  now  nothing  but  miasmatic  desolation. 

However  all  this  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  great  Mississippi  project 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  now: 

"Some  time,  unquestionably,  this  thing  will  be  done,  and  it  is  true  that  it 
can  only  be  done  by  national  eflfort." 

The  Transcript  concludes  that  there  is  no  objection  "in  principle"  to 
these  projects: 

Mr.  Gompers  squints  toward  nationalization  of  the  railroads — but  a  public  senti- 
ment which  is  now  aroused  against  national  mismanagement  of  the  railroads  will  not 
follow  him  there.  There  can  be  no  objection,  in  principle,  to  the  Gompers'  ideas  that  these 
grandiose  projects,  in  a  general  way,  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  emplojrment,  but  it  is 
perhaps  along  the  line  of  the  labor  question  that  the  greatest  diflSculty  will  arise  in 
connection  with  them. 

The  Boston  "highbrow"  newspaper  then  proceeds  to  tack  on  to  the  end  of 
its  article  an  argimient  against  union  labor  on  these  public  works!  It  is  not 
satisfied  to  limit  its  opposition  to  whittling  down  the  labor  program  to  zero 
and  postponing  it  indefinitely,  but  must  add  a  fling  at  the  unions! 

But  labor's  remedy  for  unemployment  is  too  strong  and  practical  either 
to  be  ignored  altogether  or  to  be  side-tracked  by  any  of  these  devices.  Even 
such  a  paper  as  the  Chicago  Tribune — ^perhaps  inadvertently — ^recognizes 
the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  Tribune  says: 

National,  state  and  city  governments  have  not  done  any  of  the  big  things  which 
might  have  been  done  to  take  up  the  slack.  It  may  not  have  required  too  much  fore- 
sight— ^it  all  was  foreseen — ^but  it  required  more  action  than  the  national  government 
could  get,  and  the  states  and  cities  could  not  plan  and  could  not  execute. 

Some  day,  when  the  country  is  busy  and  there  is  no  tmemployment,  the  nation, 
the  states,  and  the  cities  will  have  big  projects  demanding  labor,  but  they  could  not 
rise  to  an  emergency. 

But  the  best  newspaper  statement  came  from  the  Washington  Herald, 
during  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference.  We  shall  make  one 
citation  from  the  paper  while  Mr.  Hoover  was  still  a  part  owner: 

The  bald  fact  is  that  there  are  the  4,000,000  idle.  That  to  treat  this  as  someone's 
fault,  or  as  a  problem  for  charity  or  as  a  local  condition  to  be  met  by  localities  as  indivi- 
duals, is  unworthy  our  Americanism  and  in  direct  contravention  of  our  governmental 
and  social  system,  and  of  all  that  is  distinctly  American.  The  one  fundamental  American 
right  is  to  work,  to  be  self-supporting,  to  have  an  economic  chance  and  equal  industrial 
opportunity.  Political  opportunity  and  economic  opportunity  are  correlatives.  Neither 
can  long  exist  without  the  other  without  leading  to  social  upheaval,  or  social  collapse. 
Where  either  is  denied  property  rights  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  Herald  takes  issue  that  Congress  should  not  be  appealed  to  in  the  emergency. 
There  is  much  Congress  can  do  and  should  do,  not  as  a  bonus,  but  as  the  opposite  of  a 
dole.  If  there  ever  was  a  call  for  real  statesmanship  in  America,  it  is  now  to  bring  a 
wise,  conservative,  economic  program,  not  a  hodgepodge  of  favor  or  privilege,  but  a 
policy  which  will  put  substance  tmder  equal  economic  opportunity  and  assure  a  man's 
right  to  be  able  to  support  his  own  family  in  his  own  home. 

Not  only  does  the  Herald  deny  that  unemployment  is  a  question  for 
municipalities  or  private  employers  only;  it  advocates  deaUng  with  the  prob- 
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lem  nationally  on  a  suflScient  scale  to  give  employment  to  the  unemployed. 
On  October  18  the  Herald  declared: 

Only  Congress  is  doing  nothing.  It  should  do  and  could  do  the  most.  It  is  like  a 
lot  of  jangling  bells,  unable  to  get  in  tune.  There  are  now  before  it  bills  which  would 
almost  end  unemployment  if  passed.  These  same  bills  have  been  out  of  committee  for 
months.  They  have  become  matters  of  mere  personal  difference  and  dispute.  The 
bells  jangle  and  wrangle  over  their  own  individual  opinion  of  the  tune,  while  no  tune, 
save  jazz,  is  so  wholly  without  harmony  as  the  resultant  effort. 

The  railroad  claims  settlement  and  the  good  roads  bill  alone,  would  give  work  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  unemployed. 

If  the  Washington  Herald  and  other  papers  which  have  at  any  time  taken 
this  genuinely  progressive  view  will  examine  the  program  of  labor  as  pre- 
sented in  the  American  Fkderationist  for  January,  they  will  be  logically 
compelled  to  give  it  their  full  and  unqualified  endorsement. 


THE  UNION  LABEL  MEANS 

Peaceful  collective  bargaining. 
The  avoidance  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Steady  employment  and  skilled  workmanship. 
Prompt  deliveries  to  dealers  and  public. 
Peace  and  success  to  workers  and  employes. 

Prosperity  of  the  local  community  in  which  union  label  products  are 
produced  and  consumed. 

"INVICTUS" 

By  William  Ernbst  Hbnlky 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  the  place  of  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  ptmishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  December  1,  to  and  including  December 
31,  as  follows:  Central  bodies,  2;  local  trade  unions,  5;  Federal  labor  unions, 
1;  total,  8. 
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What  We  Want  and  Where  We  Are 

(A  BCX>K  REVIEW) 

AN  UNUSUAL  man  has  given  us  an  unusual  book  imder  the  above 
title.  The  book  is  published  in  America  by  George  H.  Doran.  Many 
years  W.  A.  Appelton  as  secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  of  Great  Britain  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  British  trade 
tmion  movement.  He  is  far  from  popular  among  labor  politicians  and 
those  who  seek  ephemeral  advantage  by  methods  not  fundamentally  sound. 
Among  trade  tmionists,  Appelton  is  estimated  as  one  of  the  clearest  thinking 
men  in  the  movement — as  one  who  applies  his  sound  judgment  to  carrying 
through  plans  that  make  higher  opportunities  for  life  available  to  the 
common  people. 

Appleton  is  a  lace  maker  by  trade  who  treasures  an  artistic  home 
hidden  behind  a  wall  and  masses  of  flowers.  His  idea  of  a  pleasure  outing  is 
a  trip  to  a  high  grade  art  gallery.  His  chosen  calling  finds  him  daily  trjring 
to  bring  opportunities  for  beauty,  orderliness  and  spirituality  into  the  lives 
of  the  makers  and  users  of  tools.  His  own  thinking  and  living  are  ordered 
in  accord  with  a  fundamental  philosophy  upon  which  he  squares  all  his 
problems.  His  book  illustrates  his  habit  of  mind  and  work  for  it  is  the 
by-product  of  his  careful  consideration  of  problems — on  paper.  Failure 
to  analyze  desire,  circumstances  and  possible  Mr.  Appelton  says,  "facilitates 
the  spread  of  dangerous  propaganda  and  leads  to  wasted  activity."  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  been  more  impervious  to  sophistry  than  Appleton  and  it 
would  be  well  if  more  of  us  schooled  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of  reducing 
our  thoughts  and  arguments  to  writing  and  studied  the  result  in  cold  black 
and  white.  Loose  thinking  and  mental  laziness  are  responsible  for  many 
human  misfortunes. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  presentation  of  the  author's  conclusions 
upon  a  distinct  though  related  problem.  His  fundamental  philosophy  is 
admirably  stated  in  the  chapters  Labor  and  Capital  and  Trade  Unionism. 
The  commodity  theory  of  labor  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  reason  for 
existing  trouble  between  Labor  and  Capital.  The  following  quotations 
illustrate  his  approach  to  the  problem: 

By  treating  the  human  factor  as  they  treated  the  material  one — ^by  buying  labor  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  the  produce  of  that  labor  in  the  dearest  market,  and  after- 
wards pocketing  the  whole  of  the  profit — the  owners  of  capital  bred  in  the  workers  an  at- 
mosphere of  serious  hostility  to  present  forms  of  industry.  This  hostility  is  accentuated 
by  the  belief  that  the  owners  of  capital  frequently  depreciate  the  market  that  supplies 
human  effort,  in  the  same  way  that  they  depreciate  the  market  which  supplies  other 
commodities.     .     .     . 

In  dealing  with  the  modem  relations  of  labor  to  the  owners  of  capital,  we  have  to 
remember,  in  explanation  of  some  facts  and  in  partial  extenuation  of  others,  that  the 
owner  of  capital  has  mismaniptilated  the  lives  of  the  workers  until  their  hearts  have 
become  ready  receptacles  for  the  dogma  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the  extremist.  It  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  never  passed  through  the  fires  to  realize  the  agony  the  fires  inflict.  The 
men  or  women  whose  lives  have  alwa3rs  fallen  in  pleasant  places  can  hardly  hope  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  or  women  whose  lives,  from  birth  to  dcath» 
epitomized  tragedy.  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  poor  begins  before  birth,  and  con- 
tinues in  most  cases  until  death.  The  expectant  mother  knows  that  her  diild  will  lack 
some  physical  or  mental  quality  because  she  has  worked  too  much  and  eaten  too  little  prior 
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to  the  child's  arrival,  while  the  elderly  man  knows  that  the  only  way  out  for  him  is 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

After  pointing  out  the  eflfect  of  the  Manchester  school  of  economics 
on  the  employer  and  the  rather  blind  and  uncritical  acceptance  of  Karl 
Marx  by  workers,  he  concludes: 

To  one  who  studies  rather  than  dogmatizes,  both  sides  appear  to  have  missed  some- 
thing; because  neither  side  seems  to  have  considered  mental  or  spiritual  values. 

He  finds  a  new  spirit  bom  of  the  great  war  experiences  but  whither 
does  it  tend?    He  asks.    Some  have  answered: 

.  .  .  Place  industry  and  commerce  under  the  control  of  Trade  Guilds;  another 
proposes  to  institute  a  S3rstem  of  direct  management  of  industry  and  commerce  by  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  workshops;  another  would  place  all  these  matters  in  the  hands 
of  the  state;  a  fourth  aims  only  at  anarchy,  because  it  believes  that  chaos  must  inevitably 
precede  order,  and  that  the  greater  the  chaos  the  more  perfect  the  resultant  system 
will  be.  A  fifth  would  leave  matters  in  principle  as  at  present,  but  would  insist  ui>on 
the  common  observance  of  what  may  be  termed  the  social  and  industrial  humanities. 

Speaking  of  the  workshop  control  idea: 

I  have  met  some  workmen  who  hold  these  views.  They  are  admirable  workmen. 
They  are  intelligent,  and  some  of  them  possess  extensive  knowledge;  but  I  can  not 
say  that  I  know  any  advocate  of  this  S3rstem  who  is  at  once  an  admirable  workman,  an 
intelligent  person,  and  the  possessor  of  an  effective  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  international  character  of  tiade  and  who  possesses  also  that  experience  which  is 
necessary  to  make  international  trade  a  success.  Much  of  the  trouble  of  those  who  advo- 
cate this  form  of  control  arises  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  trade  is  mainly  an  internal 
and  national  matter;  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  wealth  that  Britain  enjoys, 
and  much  of  the  capital  she  has  stored  up,  has  been  derived  from  commerce  and  overseas 
trade.  Into  some  of  this  trade  no  iinusn-made  goods  ever  entered. 

Some  of  the  men  I  know  are  intelligent  enough,  given  time,  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  a  satisfactoryjmanner;  but  events  move  very  rapidly  in  these  days,  and  the 
country  which  scraps  the  methods  evolved  from  a  thousand  years  of  thinking  and 
striving,  and  elects  to  depend  upon  untried  processes  and  inexperienced  men,  will  incur  very 
dangerous  risks. 

Perhaps  I  fear  the  state  more  than  Ij[fear  the  inexperienced  workman.  The  latter 
would  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  failure,  and  might  be  expected  to  learn  by  experience. 
The  state  would  also  suffer  by  failure,  but  the  individuals  resoonsible  for  failure  would 
mostly  escape  suffering,  continue  to  draw  salaries  and  to  qualify  for  pensions. 

Then  follow  in  quick  succession  conclusions  that  epitomize  trade  union 
philosophy: 

The  next  thing  to  deaiand  is  a  wage  that  wiU  represent  fair  payment  for  the  effort 
made  and  a  fair  share  of  the  results  achieved.  The  effects  of  deviation  from  fairness, 
either  by  emplo3rer  or  employe,  disastrously  disturb  both  rdationships  and  trade.  It  is 
impracticable  to  lay  down  a  law,  universally  applicable,  that  wages  shall  alwasrs  be 
equal  to  food  prices.  That  would  be  fixing  wages  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
article  produced.  But  wages  should  be  fixed  so  that,  at  the  worst,  they  would  afford 
maintenance,  and  at  other  times  not  merely  maintenance,  but  comfort  and  a  prcunise  of 
ultimate  safety  to  those  who  practice  thrift.  To  secure  this,  both  employer  and  employed 
must  be  prepared  to  consider  such  adjustments  of  wages,  both  up  and  down,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  and  prosperity  of  industry. 

"Ca'  canny"  is  the  least  successful  way  of  remedying  social  and  industrial  evils. 

I  do  not  wish  to  eliminate  the  right  to  strike.  That  right  is  a  national  safeguard, 
and  anyone  who  seeks  to  suppress  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  state;  but  I  do  want  to  see  all 
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points  of  difference  discussed  intelligently  between  the  people  who  are  really  concerned; 
that  is,  between  the  employers  and  the  workmen — ^the  word  workmen  including,  in  this 
connection,  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  always  advocated  the  provision  of  voluntary  machin- 
ery for  the  discussion  of  difficulties  and  the  prevention  of  disputes.  Ssrmpathy  and 
intelligence  can  solve  most  of  the  industrial  difficulties  with  ifiiuch  we  are  beset,  i)rovided 
these  qualities  are  exercised  equally  by  employers  and  trade  unionists  of  experience  and 
responsibility. 

From  his  concise  chapter  on  trade  unionism  we  quote  the  following 
feeling  sure  the  reader  will  be  stimulated  to  read  the  whole : 

Just  as  law  crept  in  to  regulate  the  relations  of  men  in  society,  so  the  old  trade  union- 
ism crept  in  to  safeguard  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rewards  of  those  who  labored. 

The  revolutionary  politicians  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  secured  increas- 
ing ascendancy  over  trades  unions  and  their  policy,  have  no  reason  to  concern  themselves 
with  trade  unions,  except  as  media  of  cash,  power  and  advertisement. 

If  parliamentary  idealists  aim  at  securing  an  aggregation  representative  of  interests, 
rather  than  an  assembly  charged  with  the  furtherance  of  the  general  good,  then  the 
presence  of  labor  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But  it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  the  trade 
union  and  the  political  movements  distinct  and  autonomous.  The  two  movements  have 
some  things  in  common,  but  they  progress  by  different  routes  and  approach  problems  of 
grave  importance  from  entirely  different  points  of  view.  It  would  be  stupid  to  disregard 
the  possibilities  that  arise  from  collaboration,  but  it  would  be  equally  stupid  to  ignore  the 
fundamental  differences  that  exist,  or  for  either  to  seek  to  absorb  the  other.  Further 
than  this,  a  political  labor  party  may  fed  justification  for  subordinating  national  interests 
to  international  ones,  but  the  trade  union  movement  might  consider  itself  unable  to 
experiment  in  altruisms  of  this  kind. 

His  chapter  ends  with  a  vision  of  the  future  possibiUties  of  trade  unionism : 

The  trade  union  of  the  future  ought  to  have  at  its  service  officials  who  possess  a 
scientific  rather  than  a  dogmatic  knowledge  of  industrial  economics,  commerdal  geogra- 
phy, and  international  exchange.    They  must  have  sources  of  information  which  the 
ordinary  trade  union  member  will  regard  as  untainted  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
•    strike  or  wait  whichever  is  the  wiser  policy. 

As  a  corollary  to  his  emphasis  upon  labor  research  he  concludes: 

Today  it  is  servant  where  it  ought  to  be  master.  Its  rehabilitation  and  its  salva- 
tion lie  in  freedom  from  control  by  other  organizations,  in  the  ttse  of  its  funds  for  industrial 
instead  of  political  purposes,  in  the  logical  development  of  the  craft  ideal,  in  the 
amalgamation  of  all  similar  trades,  and  in  the  federation  of  all  amalgamations. 

"What  We  Want  and  Where  We  Are"  is  an  unbiased  review  of  trade 
tmionism  as  developed  thus  far,  showing  the  continuity  of  trade  policies  as 
illuminated  by  a  conscious  philosophy  of  life,  and  indicating  a  future  filled 
with  still  greater  possibilities  for  service.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  read 
by  all  students  of  labor  problems. 


Equity  is  a  roguish  thing;  for  law  we  have  a  measure,  know  what  to 
trust  to;  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and 
as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity. — John  Sheldon, 


From  the  political  point  of  view  there  is  but  one  ^gle  prindple — ^the 
sovereingty  of  man  over  himself.  The  sovereignty  over  mjrself  is  called 
Liberty. — Victor  Hugo. 
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College  Men  and  the  American  Labor 

Movement 

By  Samuel  Gompers 

The  above  article  was  ortgtnaUy  written  for  the  ^*  Carolina  Magazine'*  published  by  the 
Philanthropic  and  Dialetic  Societies  of  the   University  of  North  Carolina. 

THERE  should  be  the  most  cordial  relationship  between  college  men  and 
organized  labor.  This  is  evident  from  the  economic  viewpoint.  It  is  also 
evident  when  we  consider  our  educational  and  social  advancement  and 
the  preservation  of  our  fundamental  rights  and  institutions.  Time  was 
when  men  with  a  college  education  secured  a  much  larger  remuneration  for 
their  services  than  did  the  uneducated  workers.  They  also  enjoyed  greater 
economic  seciuity.  But  the  former  superior  status  of  the  college  men  is  now 
largely  a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
unemployment  report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers.  The  10,000  members  of  the  institute  are  mostly  graduates  of 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  And  yet,  according  to  the  institute's  data, 
engineers  who  were  formerly  paid  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year  have  been 
driven  to  accept  such  imskilled  jobs  as  watchmen,  while  some  5,000  of  them 
are  out  of  work  altogether.  When  college  graduates  and  mill  operatives 
meet  on  the  breadline  of  unemplo)rment  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  superior 
status  of  brain  as  compared  with  brawn.  Brain-workers  and  brawn-workers 
find  themselves  trapped  in  the  same  blind  alley  from  which  it  is  apparent  that 
neither  can  escape  as  individuals.  They  must  combine,  regardless  of  their 
educational  categories,  and  mobilize  their  strength  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  them  and  economic  liberty  and  security. 

From  the  educational  viewpoint  there  should  also  be  the  closest  collabora- 
tion between  college  men  and  organized  labor. 

The  trade  unions  were  the  most  efifective  factor  in  establishing  our  free 
public  school  system,  and  today  are  its  most  enthusiastic  and  persistent 
supporters. 

In  all  industrial  communities  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  schoo^ 
children  are  workers'  children.  In  order  that  our  public  school  system  should 
become  a  living  reality  for  all  the  people,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's 
educational  program  has  included  compulsory  school  attendance,  free 
education,  free  textbooks,  free  vocational  instruction,  and  the  wider  use  of  school 
plants  for  community  purposes.  The  organized  workers  and  the  college  men 
and  women  engaged  in  teaching  are  the  basis  of  our  public  school  system. 
Working  together,  there  is  no  attainable  height  of  efficiency  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  reach. 

Their  mutual  interests  as  salary  earners  and  wage  earners  and  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  their  mutually  fundamental  rights  against 
employer  encroachment  is  a  force  that  should  impel  the  college  men  and  the 
trade  vinionists  to  the  most  complete  get-together  spirit. 

To  drive  a  better  bargain  with  employers,  the  workers  organize  into  a  com- 
pact group,  deal  as  a  group,  defend  each  other's  rights  as  a  group.  Reac- 
tionary employers  in  private  industry  unite  in  opposition  to  this  collective 
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power  of  the  organized  wage  earners.  They  undertake  to  secure  an  advan- 
tage over  the  worker  by  isolating  him  from  his  fellows  and  then  driving 
a  hard  bargain  because  of  his  helplessness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  school  teachers,  weary  of  the  exactions  of  school 
superintendents  and  school  boards,  began  to  organize  teachers*  unions. 
Reactionary  school  boards  immediately  attacked  this  effort  for  economic 
betterment.  The  school  boards  wished  to  isolate  the  school  teachers  and  drive 
hard  bargains  with  them  individually  just  as  the  employers  in  private  indus- 
try undertook  to  apply  the  same  system  to  their  employes.  Certain  school 
boards  went  to  the  limit  of  prohibiting  the  teachers  from  associating  their 
efforts  with  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists.  From  the  inception  of  their 
struggle  for  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  organize  and  deal  collectively 
with  their  employers  in  the  adjustment  of  their  labor  disputes,  organized 
labor  of  the  United  States  supported  the  teachers.  Today  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  is  one  of  the  educated  wor^rs'  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Moreover,  the  trade  unions  believe  in  democracy.  Democracy  in  gov- 
ernment.   Democracy  in  industry.   Democracy  in  education. 

As  a  measure  to  secure  industrial  democracy,  the  unions  declare  that 
the  workers  in  industry  must  be  represented  by  representatives  of  their 
own  choice  in  the  management  of  industry.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  labor  shall  not  be  sacrificed  merely  to  the  greed  of  profit. 

Applying  this  virile  principle  to  our  "educational  system,  organized  labor 
insists  that  the  teachers,  who  do  the  work  of  teaching,  and  the  organized 
workers,  who  voice  the  interests  of  most  of  the  children  who  attend  the 
schools,  shall  have  effective  representation  on  all  boards  of  education  and 
similar  institutions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  schools.  When 
this  principle  of  Labor  becomes  estabhshed,  we  shall  have  a  democratic 
educational  system.  College  people,  as  well  as  wage  earners,  thrive  best  in  an 
environment  of  self-governed  liberty. 

If  we  classify  the  grievances  of  the  educated  workers  we  find  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  trade  unions  are  built  are  the  principles  which 
automatically  suggest  themselves  to  thoughtful  college  men  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  rights  and  safeguard  their  own  Hberties  as  economic,  educational* 
political  or  social  factors. 

Working  as  collaborators,  college  men  and  trade  unionists  can  accom- 
plish wonderful  things  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization. 

What  is  principally  needed  to  make  the  collaboration  effective  is  an  under- 
standing by  college  men  of  the  trade  union  viewpoint. 

The  trade  union  viewpoint  is  the  logical  result  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  which  the  workers  spend  the  most  of  their  lives.  The  viewpoint 
is  a  fact.  It  can  not  be  altered  by  argument  merely.  It  can  not  be  routed  by 
abuse.  It  will  not  retreat  because  of  denunciation.  It  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  misrepresentation.  The  fact  that  the  trade  union  viewpoint  is  held  by 
millions  of  workers  gi\es  it  the  status  of  an  institution  that  should  be  recog- 
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nized  and  undeilstood.  It  should  be  tmd^stood  above  all  by  college  men, 
many  of  whom  become  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

As  a  usual  thing,  one  does  not  find  the  trade  union  viewpoint  in  the 
average  textbook  on  economics.  Nor  does  one  find  it  in  the  usual  writings  of 
college  men.  To  find  it  one  must  go  to  the  trade  unions  themselves,  their 
literature,  their  spokesmen. 

Probably  strikes  and  the  right  to  strike  are  the  trade  union  methods  most 
subject  to  mistmderstanding  and  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  college  men. 

What  is  the  trade  union  viewpoint  of  the  right  to  strike?  When  do  they 
use  it?   Why  do  they  use  it? 

Whether  the  workers  are  coal  miners,  machine  tenders,  locomotive 
engineers,  civil  engineers,  telephone  operators,  elevator  conductors,  school 
teachers,  or  college  professors,  they  are  all  endowed  with  the  most  marvelous 
force  known  to  mankind.  They  have  the  power  to  create  wealth,  to  peiform 
service,  to  do  work.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  service  is  the  mechanical 
work  of  the  elevator  conductors,  the  technical  work  of  the  engineers,  or  the 
teaching  work  of  the  teachers  or  professors. 

This  combination  of  physical  strength  and  mental  skill,  this  labor  power, 
is  a  part  of  the  workers*  life.  When  they  render  service,  when  they  work 
for  an  employer,  they  use  their  entire  physical  and  mental  being. 

The  employers  desire  the  use  of  the  workers'  labor  power  for  one,  and 
only  one,  purpose — ^to  produce  commodities,  to  create  wealth.  This  wealth  is 
not  the  property  of  the  workers  who  produce  it.  It  belongs  to  the  employers, 
who  use  the  workers*  wealth-creating  abiUty  for  the  employers'  private  profit- 

This  wealth-creative  work  is  performed  for  certain  remuneration  and 
under  certain  conditions.  Who  shall  determine  the  conditions?  Shall  they  be 
determined  by  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  who  never  see  the  inside 
of  one  of  their  mills?  Or  shall  they  be  determined  by  the  workers  whose 
brains  and  bodies  are  used  up  in  the  wealth  creative  process? 

The  workers  through  their  trade  unions  lay  down  one  set  of  wages  and 
conditions.  The  employers  through  their  managers  lay  down  another.  The 
two  sets  of  wages  and  conditions  differ.  The  workers  undertake  to  negotiate 
the  difference  with  the  employers — strike  a  bargain  through  compromise. 
Sometimes  the  workers  succeed  in  reaching  a  negotiated  agreement.  Some, 
times  they  fail.  It  is  only  when  they  fail  in  negotiating  a  wages  and  working 
conditions  agreement  that  they  resort  to  the  strike. 

Stripped  of  the  passion  and  tortured  interpretation  which  has  been 
sinisterly  woven  around  the  word  "strike**  by  the  enemies  of  the  workers, 
what,  then,  is  its  essential  feature?  The  employer  wishes  the  use  of  the 
workers*  labor  power  to  create  wealth  for  the  employer.  The  workers  fix 
certain  standards  for  the  use  of  that  labor  power.  To  obtain  those  standards 
they  withhold  their  wealth-creating  ability  from  the  employer  until  he 
agrees  to  the  workers*  terms. 

The  workers  have  not  always  had  this  right  to  quit  work.  They  did  not 
have  it  under  feudahsm.  They  did  not  have  it  under  slavery.  When  the 
slave  tmdertook  to  impose  his  conception  of  working  conditions  as  against 
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the  conditions  decreed  by  his  owner,  he  was  strung  up  by  the  hands  and 
lashed  until  his  aspirations  for  better  terms  were  smothered  in  his  own  blood. 
The  distinguishing  difference  between  the  slaves  and  the  free  workers  is  the 
fact  that  the  latter  have  the  right  to  quit  work  whenever  the  conditions 
of  labor  are  irksome  to  them. 

When  the  workers  withhold  their  labor  power,  when  they  strike,  they 
simply  exercise  their  inherent  right  of  saying  to  the  employers:  We  refuse 
to  create  wealth  for  you  to  own  and  appropriate  as  your  private  property 
and  to  sell  upon  your  terms  unless  we  create  it  under  those  conditions  which 
we  bdieve  are  essential  for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  ourselves 
and  our  families. 

The  swish  of  the  overseer's  lash  as  a  method  to  impose  compulsory 
labor  is  heard  no  more  in  the  United  States.  But  those  who  undertake  to 
abolish  or  limit  the  right  of  the  workers  to  strike  (the  right  to  quit  work  when- 
ever in  their  judgment  the  conditions  make  it  imperative),  are  endeavoring 
to  destroy  our  free  institutions  by  the  introduction  of  a  forced  labor  system 
quite  similar  to  those  of  feudalism  and  slavery. 

If  college  men  would  study  the  right  to  strike  with  the  scientific  considera- 
tion which  this  fundamental  principle  of  trade  unionism  merits,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  with  due  regard  for  his  intellectual  honesty  who  would  not 
conclude  that  this  last  defense  of  the  workers  against  employer  tyranny  shall 
never  be  encroached  upon  either  by  federal  or  state  laws  or  by  any  other 
governmental  legalistic  agency. 

College  men  should  consecrate  themselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  those 
free  institutions  which  originally  placed  the  United  States  in  the  vanguard 
of  liberty  and  has  kept  her  face  toward  the  sun  of  progress  ever  since.  The 
trade  unions  have  already  made  this  consecration. 

To  organize  the  workers,  to  educate  them,  to  discipline  them,  to  drill 
them  for  the  ever  onward  march  of  civilization,  to  band  them  together 
for  the  defense  of  the  Iberties  already  won,  to  secure  more  liberty  everywhere 
and  for  everyone — these  are  the  principles  for  which  organized  labor  stands. 
They  are  the  principles  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  pledged 
to  support. 

We  shall  welcome  the  collaboration  of  college  men  and  college  women 
everywhere  for  the  furtherance  of  the  trade  union  program  for  human  better- 
ment and  emancipation.  For  the  workers,  college-bred  and  factory-bred,  are 
in  the  last  analysis  the  predestined  saviours  of  the  world  against  the  tyranny 
of  those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin. 


No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man,  without  that  other's 
consent. 

You  will  never  get  me  to  support  a  measiu-e  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong, 
although  by  doing  so  I  may  accomplish  that  which  I  believe  to  be  right. 

When  an  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  we  must  rise  to  the  occa 
sion. 

The  value  of  life  is  to  improve  one's  condition. 

— Abraham  Lincoln, 
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Cooperatives— Their  Extent  and  Their 

Future 

By  John  H.  Walker 

Secretary,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Societies  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

THE  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  initial  stage. 
Comparatively  few  people  in  our  country  really  understand  it.  They 
know  of  its  having  been  made  successful  in  European  countries  aad  that 
it  is  a  movement  of  the  people  on  a  democratic  basis,  seeking  relief  from  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Very  few  know  of  the  great  productive  enterprises  that  are  being  con- 
ducted by  the  cooperative  movement,  or  the  far-reaching  influences  that  will 
ultimately  be  exerted  by  that  movement  through  its  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  industry  in  the  way  of  stabilizing  emplo3rment,  giving  security  in 
their  jobs  to  the  workers,  establishing  and  itnaintaining  the  safest  and  most 
healthful  conditions  in  emplo)rment,  proper  hours  and  right  treatment;  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  as  well,  by  reason  of  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  element  of  profits  (on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  manufacturer) 
from  entering  into  the  cost  of  articles. 

Neither  are  the  people  generally  aware  of  the  large  financial  institutions 
that  are  being  ofAerated  by  the  cooperative  movement  in  various  countries 
and  which  have  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  retail  and  wholesale  commercial 
cooperative  institutions  as  well  as  their  productive  enterprises,  and  for  the 
building  of  homes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  on  easy  payments,  the  work 
being  done  by  trade  imionists,  and  which  institutions  help  the  workers  in 
their  trade  tmion  and  political  activities,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

There  are  few  who  realize  the  powerful  educational  influence  of  the 
cooperative  movement.  Not  even  the  people  in  the  c6untries  where  the 
movement  is  developed  largely,  appreciate  the  true  value  of  this,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  benefits  they  derive  from  it. 

It  brings  the  women  into  the  struggle  for  humanity.  The  retail  phase 
of  the  cooperative  movement  is  essentially  the  women's  division  of  it.  Buy- 
ing the  living  is  the  job  of  the  women  in  the  workers'  families.  The  men 
are  often  active  in  this  phase  of  the  movement,  but  the  greatest  activity 
obtains  on  the  part  of  the  women. 

Wherever  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  has  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  to  deal  with  it,  it  brings 
the  agricultural  workers  into  closer  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  and  vice  versa.  This  usually  results  in  creating  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  sympathetic  feeling  that  operate  in  the  interest  of  both 
groups. 

The  cooperative  movement  has  its  reflex  in  a  more  intelligent  influential 
and  effective  trade  union  movement,  and  poUtical  activity  of  the  common 
people.  In  all  countries  where  a  substantial  cooperative  movement  has 
been  established  and  operated  for  any  length  of  time,  there  is  always  powerful 
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influence  exerted  actively  on  the  floors  of  their  legislative  halls  by  men 
representing  labor  in  both  modern  industry  and  agriculttu-e,  working  together. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  farmers  have  a  very  large  cooperative    ' 
movement   in  oiu:  country,  but  it  is  really  not  a   cooperative  movement 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  intended  to  ftmction  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people- 

The  farmers  are  often  influenced  in  their  activities  by  men  who  preten<l  j 
to  be  farmers  or  friends  of  the  farmers,  but  who  in  reality  are  bankers'  land- 
lords, holders  of  mortgages  and  other  associated  big  business  interests  who 
are  exploiting  both  the  farmers  and  the  workers  in  the  industries. 

It  is  these  interests  and  their  men  which  they,  by  manipulation,  get  in 
strategic  position  in  some  farmers'  organizations  and  in  govenunent  and 
educational  institutions  which  deal  with  agricultural  activities  that  have 
ruined  the  agricultural  industry  in  our  country  in  the  past  year,  have  bank- 
rupted many  of  the  farmers,  who  are  now  suffering  financially  worse  than 
they  have  ever  suffered  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  these  same  gen- 
tlemen now  (as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  farmer,  whom  they  have  ruined  and 
crushed),  propose  putting  all  of  the  workers  in  the  other  industries  in  the 
same  condition.  As  a  means  of  doing  this,  they  are  trying  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  against  the  workers  in  the  industries  so  that  they  may  get  the 
farmers'  help  in  doing  it. 

There  are  some  farmers  however  who  understand  what  a  true  cooperative 
movement  means,  and  who  earnestiy  believe  in  it,  and  they  are  working 
to  the  end  that  their  organizations  may  develop  into  a  real  cooperative 
movement,  which  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  producers,  as  well 
as  themselves. 

Developments  in  our  country  lately  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
the  desirability  and  need  for  a  cooperative  movement  to  protect  the  people   , 
from  the  profiteers  in  commerce,  industry  and  finance,  and  their  kept  men  in 
politics. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  practically  5,000,000  idle  working  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States.  There  are  at  least  10,000,000  more  who  are  only 
working  broken  time,  barely  enough  to  subsist  on,  the  responsibility  for  which 
condition  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  present  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  industry,  commerce  and  finance.  Wages  have  been  reduced, 
hours  lengthened,  safeguards  of  life  and  limb,  sanitation  and  health  have  been 
discarded  by  employers  that  they  might  substitute  cheaper  conditions  and 
make  more  profits. 

If  the  workers  are  to  maintain  what  they  have  now  and  to  make  addi- 
tional progress,  additional  knowledge,  strength,  influence  and  fighting  re- 
sources must  be  developed.  The  student  everywhere  is  convinced  that  in  the 
cooperative  movement  more  than  in  any  other  direction,  lies  the  source 
of  this  development.  Like  every  other  division  of  the  labor  movement  tiiat 
makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  workers  (and  in  so  doing,  weakens  the  power 
and  reduces  the  profits  of  the  exploiters  of  labor)  the  establishing  of  a  real 
cooperative  movement,  maintaining  it,  building  it  up  and  extending  it,  is 
not  an  easy  job. 

First,  the  workers  must  inform  themselves  thoroughly  as  to  what  the 
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However,  members  of  Congress  contend 
that  they  were  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
President  Harding  who,  in  addressing  the 
recent  Unemployment  Conference,  warned 
those  taking  part  that  the  Government 
would  not  spend  any  money  to  help  the 
unemployed.  The  action  of  Congress  also 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  suffrage  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the  people 
of  the  District  were  permitted  to  legislate 
for  their  own  interests,  these  improvements 
would  have  been  provided  for.  Not  only 
would  the  conduit  have  been  built  but  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  made  for  many 
other  improvements  so  sadly  needed,  not 
only  for  the  good  of  the  city  but  to  take 
care  of  the  imemplo)red.  The  people  being 
voiceless  must  depend  upon  Congress  for 
everything. 

Chinese  Coolie  Bill 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Dillingham,  chairman  of 
the  so-called  Hawaiian  Emergency  Labor 
Commission,  left  Honolulu,  February  1, 
for  Washington  to  again  lu-ge  upon  Con- 
gress the  passage  of  the  bill  to  admit  Chinese 
coolies  under  bond  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  According  to  statements  made 
by  him,  the  attempt  to  coolieize  that  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  will  be  made 
first  in  the  Senate.  The  newspapers  of 
Honolulu  state  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  have  given  assurances  that  the 
bill  was  siu^  to  pass.  To  aid  the  commis- 
sion in  influencing  members  of  Congress  a 
petition  in  favor  of  the  coolie  bill  has  been 
circulated  on  the  islands  which  has  caused 
unpleasant  stories  of  how  people  were 
induced  to  sign  their  names  to  the  docu- 
ment. This  petition  will  be  brought  to 
Washington  by  the  delegate  to  be  elected 
in  place  of  Prince  Kiihio  Kalanianaole, 
who  died  recently. 

Aids  Patent  Office  Employes 

A  bill  (H.  R.  7077)  to  increase  salaries 
and  add  to  the  number  of  employes  of  the 
Patent  Office  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
February  15.  Although  the  increase  in 
salaries  would  not  be  paid  out  of  fimds  in 
the  Treasury  but  from  the  receipts  of  the 
office,  a  most  determined  campaign  was 
directed  against  it. 

Representative  John  I.  Nolan  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to 


raise  his  voice  in  the  interest. of  the  wage 
earners  left  a  sick  bed  while  the  bill  was 
before  the  House  to  advocate  its  passage. 
After  an  all  day  fight  he  won  out  by  a  big 
majority.  The  bill  after  passage  by  the 
Senate  was  sent  to  conference. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Representatives  of  insurance  companies 
and  their  S3rmpathizers  are  making  a  fight 
agamst  the  Fitzgerald  bill  (H.  R.  10034) 
providing  for  workmen's  compensation  for 
persons  injiured  in  industry  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Representative  Underbill  of 
Massachusetts  has  presented  a  bill  (H.  R. 
9546)  having  for  its  purpose  the  protection 
of  casualty  insurance  companies.  The  Fitz- 
gerald bill  has  all  the  good  features  of  the 
Ohio  bill,  including  a  state  fund  from  which 
compensation  shall  be  paid.  This  is  very 
objectionable  to  the  insurance  interests. 
That  Representative  Underbill  is  interested 
more  in  insturance  companies  than  in  labor  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  speech 
made  in  New  York,  April  21,  1921,  before 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
he  imtruthfuUy  charged  that  during  the 
war  "the  attitude  of  union  labor  and  its 
leaders  was  so  selfish,  seditious,  so  disgrace- 
ful and  disloyal  that  from  that  time  to 
today"  he  was  from  Missouri  and  had  to  be 
shown.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  plain  that 
Representative  Underbill's  only  motive  in 
submitting  the  workmen's  compensation 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  de- 
feat the  piuT)oses  of  the  Fitzgerald  bill  m 
order  that  persons  injtu-ed  or  killed  *n 
industry  will  not  be  protected  by  a  fund 
raised  by  the  District  of  Coltmibia  to  pay 
workmen's  compensation.  The  Underbill 
bill  is  favored  by  insurance  comp>€uiies, 
which  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  wiU 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  persons  injured  in 
industry 

Farm  Legislation  Necessary 

Several  bills  having  for  their  purpose  the 
aiding  of  the  farmers  are  being  heartily 
supported  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Your  legislative  representatives 
have  appeared  before  committees  handling 
the  bills  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 
The  interests  of  labor  and  the  farmers  are 
so  interwoven  that  when  one  suffers  from 
any  cause  the  other  is  also  affected.     Your 
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under  fair  conditions  and  those  being  pro- 
duced by  unfair  emplo3rers.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  local  union  Joseph  Bokin  proposed 
that  the  union  adopt  a  label,  and  following 
this  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  cany  out  the  idea.  This  committee  recom- 
mended that  there  be  adopted  a  red  label, 
this  to  be  attached  to  all  boxes  containing 
union-made  cigars.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously adopt^  and  **label"  cigars  became 
obtainable  in  St.  Louis. 

In  1880,  John  Kreis  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  the  St.  Louis  local  to  the  Inter- 
national convention  of  the  Cigarmakers' 
Union  and  was  instructed  by  his  local  to  pre- 
sent to  the  convention  the  merits  of  the  label 
and  endeavor  to  have  the  international 
take  over  its  supervision  for  introduction 
throughout  the  jurisdiction.  When  the  mat- 
ter came  before  the  convention  for  con- 
sideration a  contest  arose  as  to  what  should 
be  the  color  of  the  label.  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates advocated  that  white  be  the  color 
and  Kieis  and  his  friends  were  as  zealously 
committed  to  the  red.  Samuel  Gompers 
pras  a  del^;ate  to  the  convention,  and  it  was 
on  his  suggestion  "that  the  other  color  of  the 
Bag,  blue,  be  selected,"  that  the  color 
scheme  was  determined. 

Thus  was  adopted  the  first  union  label  by 
I  national  organization. 

The  SInights  of  Labor  were  rapidly  forging 
to  the  front  at  this  time  and  were  already 
Deginning  to  assert  that  assumption  to  super- 
nsioQ  over  the  affairs  of  organized  labor  that 
vas  later  to  culminate  in  their  proposal 
rf  the  surrender  by  the  trade  unions  to  the 
wpremacy  of  the  Knights.  The  trade  union- 
sts  had  no  idea  of  consenting  to  this  ar- 


rangement and  the  lines  were  laid  that  later 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Knights  and  the 
ushering  in  of  the  .^erican  F^eration  of 
Labor.  The  Knights,  alive  to  the  possibiU- 
ties  of  the  label,  had  adopted  one  of  their  own, 
pink  in  color,  which  was  to  be  of  universal 
application.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Knights  never  g^ed  extensive  propor- 
tions, and  while  it  furnished  more  or  less 
occasion  for  discussion  and  difference,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  K.  of  L.  label  caused 
more  than  a  ripple. 

Briefly  this  is  the  story  of  the  inception  of 
the  union  label.  It  was  many  years  after  its 
adoption  before  the  label  became  of  any 
particular  benefit  even  to  the  trade  respon- 
sible for  its  creation.  True,  in  local  in- 
stances, its  merit  was  proved.  Yet  it  was  to 
be  long  years  before  its  possibilities  became 
fully  apparent.  One  sometimes  wonders 
whether  even  today  it  is  realized  just  what  a 
power  the  label  could  be  made  in  the  trade 
union  movement.  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves." 

Organized  labor  has  been  spoken  of  as 
"organized  self  help" — ^the  only  kind  of  as- 
sistance that  is  worth  while.  The  only 
thing  worth  possessing  is  that  for  which  one 
strives — ^that  which  comes  without  effort 
can  not  enlist  desire.  It  is  the  longing  for  the 
better  things  of  life— -to  have  a  constantly 
increasing  better  condition  of  living — ^if  not 
for  ourselves,  at  least  for  otu:  children — ^that 
is  the  impelling  motive  back  of  the  trade 
union.  It  is  to  merit  the  assistance  of  God 
by  showing  an  inclination  to  help  oiu^  ves — 
and  the  imion  label  gives  the  opportunity 
to  bind  all  together  in  a  commtmity  of 
effort. 


The  cause  of  labor  can  not  be  destroyed  by  external  foes,  its  ruin  can  only  be  wrought 
rom  within.  Labor  must  link  all  units  so  as  to  insure  the  moral  compulsion  of  each  union 
o  act  with  the  other.  A  common  feeling,. a  united  frame  of  mind,  a  united  purchasing 
)ower  is  essential. 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor  must  create  a  demand  for  union-made  com- 
nodities.  The  more  union  purchasers,  the  more  union  men.  The  more  union  men,  the 
nore  strength  obtained,  the  more  power  wielded. 


Self-interest  is  symptomatic  of  humanity.    It  is  evidenced  with  labor  as  with  capital; 
rith  people  as  with  nations.    There  can  be  no  disinterest  where  self-interest  is  concerned. 
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power  to  Congress  "to  fix  and  determine 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  overseas 
and  non-contiguous  territory;"  H.  R.  6647, 
by  Mr.  Williams,  and  H.  R.  9995,  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  also  provide  for  fixing  the  status 
of  Porto  Rico. 

Civil  Service  Investigation 

S.  Res.  199,  by  Senator  Robinson,  calls 
for  an  investigation  as  to  whether  favoritism 
has  been  practiced  in  the  appointment  and 
advancement  to  office  under  Civil  Service. 


Compensation  for  Longshoremen 

S.  745,  by  Senator  Johnson,  has  been 
recommended  favorably  and  placed  on  the 
House  calendar.  The  bill  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  longshoremen,  who  imder  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  come 
tmder  the  state  workmen's  compensation 
laws.    It  is  a  very  meritorious  measure. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 
E:  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wau^ace. 
Legislative Representatioes  of  A.F.  of  L. 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


March  13-18,  Chicago,  111.,  Order  of  Sleeping 
Car  Conductors. 

May  — ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  &  Refinery  Workers 
of  America. 

May  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

May  1,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Pair  Park  Auditorium, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 

May  8,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

May  26-27,  New  York,  National  Print  Cutters 
of  America. 

May  29,  Chicago,  111.,  Building  Service  Employe' 
International  Union. 

July  1,  Chicago,  111.,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va,,  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  & 
Whiskmakers'  Union. 

July  15-16,  New  York  City,  McAlpin  Hotel, 
(Executive  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 

July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  International  Stero- 
typers  &  Electrotypers'  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 


August  14-20,  Chicago,  Bl.,  International  Photo- 
Engravers'  Unbn  of  N.  A. 

September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

September  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Intematkmal  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept.  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  NaUonal  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employes. 

Sept.  11,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept.  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Intematiooal 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Sept.  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Sept  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

-  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 


-.United  Brick  &  Qay  Workers 


Sept  18,  - 
of  America. 

Sept.  18,- 
of  America. 

Oct  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  International 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Oct.  9.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


Feom  tHS  Atlantic  to  th^  PAcinc 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFHCERS 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^A  new  local  union  was  or- 
ganized in  Ponca  City,  Okla.  We  now  have  eighty- 
even  local  unions  with  a  total  membership  of 
»,000.  State  of  employment  is  poor  but  is  improv- 
ng  slightly.  Several  of  our  local  unions  have  ob- 
ained  a  renewal  of  their  union  agreements  without 
iny  reduction  in  wages.  Our  general  president  is 
forking  to  reorganize  the  latmdry  workers  in  Oak- 
and,  Calif.  Organizing  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
^ew  York  and  in  Chicago.  General  Organizer 
^miam  Collins  is  working  hard  to  reorganize  our 
ocal  union  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  which  was  dis- 
upted  on  account  of  spies  and  traitors  in  the  local 
mion. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Grubh. — ^We  have  sixty-seven  local 
mions  with  a  total  membership  of  from  12,000 
x>  14,000.  State  of  emplojrment  is  poor.  Another 
eduction  of  15  per  cent  was  announced  by  the 
Unerican  Steamship  Owners'  Association  and  will 
m>baUy  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
ym  Norfolk  association  has  d^banded  and  its 
tffects  sold  by  the  sheriff.  With  other  large  associa- 
ions  which  were  suspended  and  which  were  unable 
o  pay  their  accounts  to  this  office,  the  total  of 
rhich  is  more  than  $20,000,  it  looks  as  though  our 
nembership  would  be  nearly  cut  in  two. 

Metal  Engravers 

Geo.  D.  Kess. — ^We  now  have  five  local  unions  with 
L  total  membership  of  141.  State  of  employment  is 
mproving. 

Print  Cotters 

R.  Heini. — ^We  have  five  local  unions  with  a  total 
nembershsp  of  369.  Two  deaths  have  occurred  re- 
ulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $400.  All  our  members 
ire  woridng. 

Banroad  Telegraphers 

L.  J.  Ross. — ^We  now  have  145  local  unions  with  a 
otal  membership  of  72,000.  State  of  employment 
s  fair  and  is  at  a  standstill.  The  railroads  want  to 
nake  another  cut,  to  which  we  are  not  agreeable. 

ZaOway  and  Steamship  Qerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employes 

Geo.  Levi. — ^We  have  1,599  local  unions  with  a 
otal  membership  of  137, 153. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  O.  Murphy. — ^We  have  thirty-seven  local 
mions  with  a  total  membership  of  "2,600.    Two 


thousand  dollars  was  expended  as  the  result  of 
two  deaths  in  our  ranks. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  eight  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  288. 

Telegraphers 

Prank  B.  Powers. — We  have  3,500  members. 
State  of  employment  is  poor  and  is  not  improving. 

Wfre  Weavers 

C.  C.  Bradley. — ^We  have  six  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  380.  Four  deaths  occiured  in 
our  organization,  resulting  in  the  expenditure  ot 
$400.  For  the  relief  of  ten  of  our  members  who  arc 
sick  or  disabled  we  have  spent  $300.  State  of  em- 
ployment is  very  poor  but  is  improving  slowly. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

Anniston. — Paul  D.  Trammell: 

Organized  workers  are  using  every  effort  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  and  supply  of  tmion-labeled 
goods  and  good  results  are  being  obtained.  Labor 
is  going  to  elect  city  and  county  ofi&cers  this  next 
term  who  are  favorable  to  the  workers.  The  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association  is  the  one 
organization  that  labor  has  to  fight  in  this  locality. 
No  plants  have  entirely  closed  down  but  several 
are  running  only  part  time. 

ARIZONA 

Douglas. — Chas.  T.  Francis: 

For  repair  work  150  smelters  have  been  hired. 

Lowell.— PhU  J.  Donahue  : 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  which  has  a 
company  tmion,  has  h'red  additiooal  workers. 
Mining  is  the  chief  industry  here.  We  are  making 
an  effort  to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-made  goods. 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado. — Joe  French: 

Nine  refineries  are  in  operation  in  this  vicinity  and 
three  others  are  in  the  process  of  construction.  We 
have  canvassed  all  department  stores,  bakeries, 
laundries,  etc.,  in  interest  of  the  tmion  label  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  these  concerns  are  in  favor  of 
handling  union-made  goods. 

Little  Rock.— Matt  Lewis: 

Nearly  all  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  stores  have 
laid  off  workers.  Union-4abeled  goods  are  being 
demanded  by  all  union  men. 
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CAUFORNU 

Berkeley.— U.  M.  Miner: 

Nearly  all  shops,  foundries  and  garages  are  re- 
ducing wages  and  lengthening  the  working  hours  to 
forty-eight  hours  per  week.  Employes  have  been 
laid  off  in  the  shops  and  shipyards.  Several  of  the 
largest  mills  and  foundries  have  closed  down. 

San  Pedro.—John  B.  Perry: 

The  ship  yards  and  building  trades  have  laid  off 
about  300  workers.  One  ship  3rard  and  two  pleasure 
boat  plants  have  closed  down.  Every  possible  means 
is  bemg  used  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods.  A  store  handling  only  union-made  goods  is 
contemplated. 

StockUm.—U.  G.  Florell: 

Conditions  of  organized  labor  are  good  and  the 
outlook  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
meetings  are  well  attended.  Cooks  and  waiters 
are  holding  their  owil  Most  of  the  men  in  the 
building  trades  are  working.  The  tmion  label  league 
is  urging  us  to  support  them  in  their  work  for  union 
labeled  goods  and  we  are  demanding  the  label. 

Fwo/ta.— F.  D.  Keese: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  fruit  canneries 
and  among  the  packers.  Work  has  opened  up  on  an 
addition  to  a  high  school  costing  $100,000.  Some 
committees  in  the  cotmty  are  doing  good  work  on 
beh^df  of  the  union  label.  A  new  local  union  of 
mus'danS  was  organized.  Local  union  No.  17433 
secttfed  renewal  of  contract  with  the  gas  company 
for  one  year  at  no  reduction  in  wages  nor  extension 
of  hotu-s.  The  laundry  workers'  local  union  No. 
234  has  a  renewed  contract  for  six  months  with  no 
reduction  in  wages  nor  extension  of  hours.  Except 
in  prices  of  materials,  the  building  industry  is 
improving.  Farm  labor  is  in  demand. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — Ed.  Anderson: 

The  Colorado  &  Fouthem  raib-oad  shops  have  laid 
off  150  workers  while  the  D.  &  R.  G.  shops  have  laid 
off  500.  Eighteen  men  have  been  thrown  into  jail 
for  picketing  packing  plants.  The  employers  re- 
fused to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission concerning  the  thirty  striking  engravers 
and  put  them  back  to  work  until  award  had  been 
made.  The  commission  refused  to  place  them  in 
jail  as  they  did  the  members  of  the  striking  employes 


of  the  packing  houses.  A  label  campaign  is  being 
pushed  by  the  tmion  label  league  with  good  results. 
A  new  local  union  of  hodcarriers  and  building  labor- 
ers has  been  organized;  also  a  local  union  of  truck 
drivers  and  chauffeurs. 

Denver. — ^Earl  R.  Hoage: 

Most  local  unions  here  are  holding  their  own  and 
have  agreements  for  the  coming  year.  About  500 
workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroads.  The  C.  F.  &  I.  steel  mills 
at  Pueblo  have  hired  1,800  additional  employes. 
The  Burlington  railroad  is  building  new  shops.  Abcmt 
one-half  of  the  industries  here  have  union  agree- 
ments. The  union  label  league  is  distributing 
5,000  directories  showing  where  union-labeled  goods 
can  be  obtained.  A  new  local  union  of  building  labor- 
ers has  applied  for  charter.  The  paddng  companies 
are  endeavoring  to  establish  company  unions  and 
displace  the  real  unions. 

Greeley.— W.  H.  Gardner: 

Employes  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
have  received  cuts  in  wages  and  some  have  been  laid 
off. 

CONNECTICUT 

Cheshire. — Rennsselaer  Beadle: 

Hours  have  been  increased  in  the  Ball  &  Socket 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  Blakslee  Forging 
Company  of  Plantsville  has  closed  down. 

GEORGU 

Atlanta. — Geo.  Goodwyn: 

There  is  much  unemployment  here.  The  erection 
of  twenty  or  thirty  new  school  buildings  and  an- 
nexes is  expected  to  start  within  three  months  whkh 
will  give  employment  to  hundreds  who  are  now  out 
of  work.  It  is  expected  also  that  1922  will  be  a  big 
home  building  year  in  Atlanta. 

ILUNOIS 

E.  Dubuque. — John  T.  Quinn: 

It  is  very  dull  here  now  but  prospects  seem  good 
for  the  spring.  Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the 
railroad  shops  and  in  the  wood  working  shops.  At 
our  meetings  agitation  is  carried  on  to  promote  the 
demand  for  union-made  products. 

Paris. — Edward  Low: 

Employment  is  not  steady.  A  new  hotel  is  to  b< 
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built  this  year;  also  an  addition  to  high  school.  We 
are  demanding  union-made  goods.  The  carpenters 
have  recently  been  organized. 

West  Frankfort. — ^Norman  King: 

Three  coal  mines  have  closed  down.  A  new  local 
union  of  cooks  and  waiters  has  been  organized. 

INDIANA 

BloomtngUm.^W.  I.  Marlette: 

AH  unions  are  demanding  the  union  label.  All 
unskilled  workmen. and  common  laborers,  mostly 
non-4mion  men,  are  receiving  cuts  in  wages.  Local 
unions  are  holding  their  own. 

EJkhart.-O.  J.  Schmalz: 

All  the  carpenters  are  working  under  tmion 
conditions.  Railroad  shops  have  laid  off  about 
50  per  cent  of  their  force.  We  arc  working  to  ad- 
vance the  use  of  tmion-4abeled  goods. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

The  Haynes  and  Apperson  automobile  shops 
have  taken  on  a  few  workers.  A  pressed  metal  fac- 
tory has  opened  up  with  100  men.  A  campaign 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods  to  begin  the 
first  week  in  April,  has  been  arranged  for  by  the 
state  federation.  This  campaign  is  to  be  state-wide. 
The  moving  picture  operators  were  forced  on  strike 
for  two  weeks  to  resist  wage  reductions.  A  settle- 
ment was  effected  with  all  movie  houses  without 
the  loss  of  any  conditions  or  wages.  Strand  Theater 
locked  out  men  for  ten  days  on  account  of  differ- 
ence with  stage  hands.  Settlement  effected  without 
the  loss  of  any  conditions  or  wages. 

LafayetU. — Louis  T.  Hart: 

State  of  etaployment  is  good  in  the  building 
trades  line.  The  C.  L.  U.  committee  will  cooperate 
with  the  state  federation  in  boosting  the  use  of 
unionHmade  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  iron  work- 
ers was  organized,  affiliated  to  the  building  trades 
council. 

Rickmond. — ^Prank  A.  Irwin : 

No  establishments  have  laid  off  workers.  The  Vul- 
can Spring  Company  has  hired  additional  workers. 
We  are  demanding  the  tmion  label  on  purchases. 

IOWA 

Council  B/«//5.— William  B.  Daly: 

General  agitation  is  carried  on  by  the  organizer 
and  the  Central  Labor  Union  to  promote  the  use  ot 
the  union  label  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  cany  on  this  work.  An  injunction  has  been  issued 
in  padong  house  strike  in  Omaha.  A  new  local  tmion 
of  coach  cleaners  has  been  organized  tmder  the 
jtirisdiction  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen 
of  America. 

Des  Moines. — C.  R.  Milligan: 

The  Ford  assembling  plant  has  Just  started  up 
again  putting  650  m^n  to  work.    Everything  indi- 


cates an  early  start  on  spring  work  and  prospects 
for  working  conditions  are  good.  Carpenters  are 
now  negotiating  for  1922  contract.  Oiu-  label  com- 
mittee reports  a  wonderful  incease  in  the  amotmt 
of  tmion-labeled  goods  handled  and  sold  here,  one  ot 
otu-  largest  houses  handling  men's  tmion-made 
wearing  apparel. 

Dubuque.— 'J.  M.  Conley: 

The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  shops  opened  on  January  3 
with  the  regtilar  force  of  men.  The  joint  conference 
of  the  I.  C.  Railway,  the  C.  G.  W.  Railway,  and  the 
C.  M.  &  St  P.  Railway  locals  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  and  Shop  Laborers  held  on 
Jantiary  15  was  a  big  success. 

Port  Dodge.— K  L.  Schoeppe: 

Since  July  1,  1921,  800  miners  and  mill  workers 
have  been  locked  out.  The  cereal  mill  and  the  clay 
plants  (non-tmion)  have  closed  down.  Five  gypsum 
plants  are  tcying  to  operate  tmder  the  non-union 
shop  plan.  The  labor  movement  here  is  deter- 
mined to  win,  although  now  many  are  htmgry.  Last 
August,  Judges  Thompson  and  Wright  issued  an 
anti-picket  injunction. 

Waterloo.^ChBs.  C.  MacKay: 

The  tmion  printers  in  fotu-  of  the  job  shops  and  the 
photo-engravers  are  on  strike  to  enforce  the  union 
shop  and  the  forty-fotu'-hotu:  week. 

KANSAS 

Chanuie. — Leonard  Wilane: 

The  cement  company  will  close  down  on  February 
1.  The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  raih-oad  shops  have  laid  off 
workers.  At  every  meeting  we  bring  up  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  demanding  the  union  label  on 
goods  purchased.  There  are  no  company  tmions  here 
and  we  will  resist  every  effort  made  to  create  any. 

Lawrence. — Benjamin  M.  Schooley : 

Employment  has  been  quite  steac^  and  prospects 
are  good  for  the  coming  season.  By  a  unanimotis 
vote  the  carpenters*  union  No.  458  are  to  continue 
their  wages  at  75  cents  per  hoiu".  The  men  threaten 
to  quit  in  one  non-union  shop  tinless  their  employer 
pays  standard  wages.  Organized  labor  is  looked  up 
to  by  the  tmorganized.  The  merchants  here  are  in- 
creasing their  stock  of  tmion-labeled  goods.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  Indtistrial  Cotirt  and  will  not  give 
support  to  any  candidate  who  advocates  its  con- 
tintiance.  Work  is  under  way  on  the  tuuversity 
stadium  and  the  steam  plant. 

WelUnglkm.^O^o.  H.  Kitterman: 

The  cereal  mills  have  reduced  their  forces  50  per 
cent.    Work  has  been  started  on  Memorial  Hall. 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah.—W.  L.  Pipkins: 

The  cooper  shops  have  laid  150  workers  off;  the 
sawmills,  75;  and  the  pottery,  60.    The  btiilding 
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trades  and  railroad  shops  have  increased  their 
forces.  An  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  National  Shoe 
Company  is  being  built.  The  shoe  repairmen's  miion 
is  bemg  reorganized  and  a  new  hodcarriers'  local 
miion  is  applying  for  charter.  Our  new  ladies'  union 
label  league  is  very  active.  All  merchants  are  urged 
to  handle  union-made  goods.  Common  laborers 
are  the  hardest  hit  by  unemployment,  their  wages 
being  $1.25  to  $2  for  a  ten-hour  day.  The  only  com- 
pany union  in  the  city  is  the  benefit  association  of 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Company. 

MadisomnUe. — J.  V.  Poag: 

Several  hundred  miners  have  been  laid  off.  We 
have  a  man  here  who  speaks  before  every  local 
tmion  in  the  interest  of  the  union  label  and  good 
results  are  being  obtained. 

LOUISUNA 

Lake  Charles.— J.  M.  TheaU: 

Employment  has  increased  in  the  lumber  indus- 
tries. All  establishments  have  laid  off  men  and  one 
saw  mill  has  closed  down.  Strong  agitation  is  being 
carried  on  and  we  turge  that  all  our  members  demand 
union-made  goods  when  buying. 

MAINE 

Portland.— 1^.  C.  Donahue: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  rail- 
way repair  shops.  Work  has  opened  up  on  the  new 
state  pier  with  about  thirty  men.  Unorganized 
workers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  wage  reductions 
worse  than  ever.  A  committee  is  worldng  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  We  have 
succeeded  in  electing  five  tmion  men  to  city  govern- 
ment as  coundlmen.  Through  a  committee  from 
our  central  labor  tmion  all  but  one  of  the  btiilding 
contractors  have  filed  their  bond  with  the  master 
btiilders'  association  for  another  year.  Longshoremen 
and  grain  elevator  employes  have  recently  signed 
up  new  agreements  after  about  a  week's  strike. 

Portland. — E.  A.  Hopkins: 

The  longshoremen  strike  has  been  settled  with  a 
15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  but  practically  all 
the  old  conditions  prevail.  The  cold  weather  has 
prevented  construction  work.  Good  work  has  been 
done  and  is  still  progressing  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  ttse  of  tmion-made  goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly.— C.  W.  Fitzgerald: 

All  small  machine  shops  have  laid  off  workers. 
The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  has  hired 
300  additional  workers  and  the  Naumkeag  cotton 
mills  have  increased  their  forces  by  fifty  workers. 
We  have  a  local  newspaper  fair  to  organized  labor. 


Constant  agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  cooks,  waiters  and  barbers'  tmion  label. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  opened  up  a  soup  kitchen 
here  for  the  relief  of  needy  families. 

Winthrop.—AXhtTt  P.  Martel: 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  woricing  condi- 
tions during  the  month.  Everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 
Though  we  Imve  no  written  agreements  the  em- 
ployers comply  with  the  demands  of  the  union. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. — Albert  Brown: 

The  street  carmen  received  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  Some  additional  workers  have  been 
hired  on  the  railroad.  Sewer  work  has  opened  up 
and  300  men  are  employed.  There  is  a  general 
move  on  to  organize  all  indtistries.  We  are  working 
to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods. 

Minneapolis. — ^Maynard  Peterson: 

All  the  railroad  shops  are  closed  down.  The 
Metropolitan  Mill  Company  has  a  company  tinion. 
This  concern  is  rtm  on  the  basis  of  the  non-tmion 
shop.  The  state  federation  is  planning  a  big  campaign 
to  increase  the  demand  for  tmion-labe!ed  goods.  A 
new  local  union  of  shoe  workers  in  the  Foster  Shoe 
Company  has  been  organized. 

South  Stillwater.— T.  H.  Rickers: 

The  Anderson  Ltimber  Company  has  increased 
its  forces  by  twenty-five  additional  men.  Through 
the  direct  efforts  of  the  Stillwater  Central  Labor 
Union  the  people  have  received  a  20  per  cent  re- 
duction in  gas  and  electric  rates.  A  committee 
from  the  C.  L.  U.  circulated  a  petition  for  this  re- 
duction which  was  signed  by  about  90  per  cent  ot 
the  citizens.  We  are  waging  a  very  vigorous  label 
campaign.  A  committee  was  sent  to  all  merchants 
and  received  a  list  of  labeled  goods  which  they  car- 
ried. Union-labeled  goods  are  being  advertised 
and  the  restilt  is  a  much  increased  demand  and  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  get  almost  anything  union- 
labeled  in  the  near  futtire.  Merchants  have  promised 
to  supply  the  demand. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Laurel. — O.  C.  Smith: 

Two  members  of  the  timber  workers'  Local  Union 
No.  200  secured  judgment  against  Marathon  Ltim- 
ber Company  amotmting  to  $6,000  for  having 
been  abused  while  trying  to  organize  their  camps. 

MISSOURI 

Hannibal. — ^J.  E.  Selvey: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  cement  works, 
the  foimdries,  and  on  the  railroads.  A  great  many 
concerns  have  temporarily  closed  down.   Organized 
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labor  has  three  candidates  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  constitutional  convention.  In  the  labor 
paper  we  publish  a  list  of  union-labeled  goods  of  all 
lands  and  where  they  can  be  bought. 

Mngfidd.—J.  R.  MoU: 

llie  building  of  new  high  schools  and  Masonic 
temples  is  tmder  way.  All  possible  work  is  being  done 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

Springfield.— 'K.  L.  Schmittou: 

^ployment  is  somewhat  on  the  increase  in  the 
railroad  shops  though  the  shops  are  still  operating 
with  a  small  force  in  some  departments.  We  are 
busy  in  an  effort  to  elect  delegates  from  our  ranks  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  We  are  working  to 
secure  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester. — ^Horace  A.  Riviere: 

The  McElwain  shoe  factory  recently  tried  again 
to  organize  a  company  union  but  met  with  failtu^. 
The  organizing  campaign  carried  on  by  the  textile 
workers  is  meeting  with  success.  A  new  local  union 
of  textile  workers  has  been  organized.  We  tirge  that 
all  our  members  demand  union-labeled  goods  when 
making  purchases. 

NEW  YORK 

Dunkirk. — Chas.  Costantino: 

The  radiator  works  are  operating  full  time  with  a 
full  force  of  employes.  Wages  are  as  low  as  25  cents 
per  hour  in  some  cases.  The  American  Locomotive 
CompKany  has  installed  machines  in  its  iron  foundry, 
resulting  in  the  displacement  of  fifty  or  sixty 
moulders. 

New  Rocheile.—lSAw.  P.  Cotter: 

The  John  Mandeville  Company  has  hired  addi- 
tional woricers  at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  Several  new 
buildings  are  under  construction.  We  are  always 
insisting  that  union-labeled  goods  shotild  be  de- 
manded when  purchases  are  made. 

Rochester.— 'K.  G.  Wackeman: 

All  the  plants  in  the  city  have  laid  off  workers. 
We  have  an  active  union  card  and  label  league  which 
is  obtaining  good  results.  A  new  local  union  of 
window  deaiiers  has  been  organized. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

farifo.— E.  J.  Jensen: 

The  state  federation  will  place  a  paid  organizer 
in  the  field  who  will  devote  all  his  time  to  organizing 
new  local  unions  throughout  the  state.  We  feel 
confident  that  all  union  men  of  Fargo  and  Moorhead 
are  purchasing  only  tmion-labeled  goods.  Local 
printers  are  still  out  on  strike  for  the  forty-foiu-- 
hour  week.  Two  shops  in  Fargo  and  one  in  Moor- 
head have  signed  up  with  printers'  local.  Stage 
employes,  motion  picttue  operators,  and  musicians 
in  the  two  McCarthy  theatres  are  on  strike.  They 
axe  100  per  cent  strong  and  are  wiiming  despite  the 
underhand  methods  used  to  defeat  them.  On  Jan- 
uao'  9  the  barbers'  local  union  went  on  strike  against 
wage  reductions  where  there  was  no  cut  in  prices  to 
the  public.  Seven  large  shops  in  the  city  have  al- 
ready signed  for  no  wage  cut  and  it  is  thought  that 
all  shops  will  be  signed  up  shortly. 

Grand  Porks. — N.  M.  Aime: 

Work  is  very  slack  at  present  but  prospects  are 
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good  for  spring.  The  state  mill  and  elevator  is 'ex- 
pected to  put  on  several  hundred  men  in  a  few  days 
to  finish  construction. 

Mandan. — ^Henry  Meyers: 

The  minimum  wage  board  is  to  set  a  minimum 
wage  for  working  girls  and  women  at  $14.90  per 
week.  Business  is  very  quiet  on  the  railroad,  about 
fifteen  engineers  and  twenty  trainmen  having  been 
laid  off.  Ten  shopmen  and  machinists  are  working 
a  five-day  shift.  The  cooks  and  waitresses  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  but  are  holding  together  even  under 
adverse  conditions.  A  union  label  league  has  been 
organized  recently  and  great  success  is  being  had. 
The  majority  of  the  merchants  are  replacing  their 
old  stock  with  union-labeled  goods.  At  each  meet- 
ing we  report  the  merchants  who  are  handling 
union-labeled  goods.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  or- 
ganize the  plumbers,  and  barbers  and  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  employes.  The  flour  and  cereal  workers 
are  being  reorganized.  A  brighter  future  is  looked 
for  when  the  organizer,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  state  federation,  is  placed 
in  the  field. 

OHIO 

Byesville. — C.  H.  Grabham: 

All  establishments  except  the  potteries  have  laid 
off  workers.  Mines  have  closed  down.  The  potteries 
and  steel  plants  have  cut  wages  55  per  cent.  Union 
label  committees  are  busy  and  are  getting  results. 
An  injunction  has  been  issued  against  the  local  tmion 
of  brick  and  clay  workers. 
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ChiUicoihe. — ^Henry  A.  Imhoff: 

The  paper  mills  have  laid  off  about  fifty  workers. 
The  railroad  shops  have  hired  about  twenty-one 
more  men.  The  central  body  is  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest men  in  the  use  of  the  union  label.  The  local 
farm  bureau,  antagonistic  to  organized  labor,  has 
passed  resolutions  against  high  wages  paid  labor 
in  industries. 

CrooksvUle. — S.  R.  Frazee : 

The  potteries  still  retain  their  full  forces.  Some 
mines  here  are  closed  down.  Road  work  has  opened 
up. 

ZanesvUle. — Joseph  A.  Bauer: 

The  B.  &  O.  reclamation  plant  has  shut  down 
put,ting  about  300  out  of  work.  The  sheet  metal 
workers'  local  No.  8  had  their  scale  of  wages  signed 
up  for  another  year  without  any  trouble.  A  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  to  promote  the  demand  for 
tmion-made  products  and  one  printing  firm  has  placed 
in  stock  a  line  of  union  water-marked  paper. 

OKLAHOMA 

Duncan. — ^J.  D.  Traylor: 

Drilling  in  field  has  picked  up  quite  a  bit,  results 
ing  in  the  employment  of  quite  a  few.  The  Western 
Paving  Company  has  laid  off  some  workers.  We  do 
not  have  to  fight  the  non-union  shop  here  in  our 
chamber  of  commerce  as  the  secretary  is  a  union 
man  and  will  not  allow  it  to  come  before  the  body. 
Fairly  good  work  is  being  accomplished  in  behalf 
of  the  tmion  label.  A  central  trades  and  labor 
association  was  recently  organized. 

Oklahoma  City. —Victor  S.  Purdy: 

The  railroads  have  laid  off  workers  and  many 
miners  also  are  idle.  Several  contracts  have  been  let 
and  building  and  construction  wUl  start  shortly  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  There  are  about  700 
local  tmions  in  Oklahoma.  We  are  still  fighting 
the  non-union  shop  in  Oklahoma  City.  Many 
papers  are  baddng  the  non-union  shop  propaganda; 
however  the  Oldahoma  News  (Scripps-McRae) 
comes  out  strongly  against  it.  The  state  federation 
is  sending  out  union  label  literature  and  a  league 
is  to  be  organized  in  £1  Reno. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Bradford.— T.  J.  Buck: 

Negotiations  are  now  pending  for  a  forty-four- 
hour  week  for  garment  workers.  Most  shops  are 
keeping  their  workers  employed  on  short  time  in- 
stead of  laying  them  off. 

PoUsville. — G.  Edward  Ossman: 

Employment  is  steady  in  the  underwear  mills,  the 
shirt  factories,  silk  mill  and  shoe  factories.  The  steel 
mill  has  been  closed  for  over  a  year.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  placed  shop  men  on  piece  work. 
Shop  men  of  the  Reading  Railroad  are  stiU  on  day 
work.  Many  buildingtrades  are  idle  though  there  is 
a  need  for  houses.  The  shop  laborers'  local  union 
is  constantly  increasing  its  membership.  A  labor 
convention  of  Schuylkill  County  is  planned. 

Renovo. — ^Victor  B.  Reese: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  laid  off 
about  500  workers.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
organize the  maintenance  of  way  employes  and  shop 
Kborers.  At  the  last  municipal  election  the  crafts 
unions  were  successful  in  electing  their  complete 


labor  ticket.  We  are  impressing  the  workers  with 
the  advisability  and  the  advantage  of  demanding 
only  union-made  goods  when  buying. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence. — Wm.  H.  Mclntyre: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  building  and 
metal  trades.  Some  textile  workers  have  been 
employed  recently.  New  schools  are  under  construc- 
tion. The  work  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  union 
label  is  progressing. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen. — H.  Thomas: 

The  car  department  on  the  railroads  has  gone 
back  to  six  days  per  week  employment.  Men  have 
been  put  on  at  the  height  houses  here.  There 
is  much  ice  packing  done  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  a  newly  organized  card  and  label  league 
that  is  doing  good  work. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga. — ^Paul  J.  Aymon: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  New  work  has  opened  up  in  the  Dubois 
Rubber  Company.  Building  work  is  picking  up, 
textile  business  is  good  and  conditions  are  better 
in  other  lines.  An  active  label  league  is  at  work 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  products. 

Kingsport.—L.  D.  Fletcher: 

The  Mead  Fiber  Company  has  shut  down  work  for 
a  time.  Thirty-one  new  houses  for  the  Eastman 
corporation  are  being  constructed.  Labor  conditions 
are  improving  in  this  locality.  There  is  a  demand  for 
goods  bearing  the  union  label. 

KnoxvUle.—W.  K.  Wolfe: 

The  Southern  Railroad  shops  have  taken  back 
one-third  of  their  old  force.  The  Brookside  cotton 
mills  are  operating  again  but  the  loom  fixers  are 
still  on  strike.  A  few  of  the  knitting  mills  have 
hired  additional  workers.  Some  new  building  has 
been  started. 

TEXAS 

Brownwood. — Z.  V.  B.  McDonald: 

On  account  of  business  depressions  there  is  weak- 
ness in  all  establishments.  Trade  union  wages  are 
holding  firm  but  conditions  of  work  are  unsettled 
to  some  extent  City  common  labor  is  increasing. 
Some  sewer  work  has  opened  up.  A  campaign  is 
now  in  progress  for  the  city  election  in  April  and 
labor  is  in  the  field.  Our  union  label  committe 
is  meeting  with  good  results  in  its  work. 

Brownwood. — C  A.  Perkins: 

The  cotton  seed  oil  mill  has  been  closed  down  all 
season.  There  is  a  demand  for  tmion-labeled  goods 
by  loyal  union  men. 

Eagle  Pass.-^.  N.  Idar: 

The  carpenters  in  this  vicinity  receive  $4  and  leas 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  All  mechanics  are  underpaid. 
Trades  unionism  is  now  endeavoring  to  hnpro^^ 
these  local  conditions.  The  construction  of  some 
residences  is  under  way.  Two  local  unions  of  car* 
penters  have  been  organized. 

Ennis. — M.  H.  Turner: 

No  establishments  have  laid  off  workers.  So(HBe 
buildings  are  under  construction.  A  committee  horn. 
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the  Central  Labor  Union  is  at  work  boosting  the  use 
of  union-labeled  goods. 

Gainesville. — Jno.  R.  Evans: 

There  have  been  improvements  among  the  oil 
workers  at  the  refinery.  Additional  workers  have 
been  employed  on  the  county  roads.  There  has  been 
a  lay-off  of  about  fifty  in  the  railroad  crafts.  New 
work  has  opened  up  on  the  city  streets. 

Mart. — Jno.  J.  Sansom: 

Numbers  of  employes  have  been  laid  off  and  busi- 
ness is  very  du  1.  The  chief  industries  in  this 
locality  are  railroading  and  farming.  All  workers 
here  arc  organized.  We  urge  our  members  to  de- 
mand union-labeled  products  when  purchasing. 

Orangf.— Geo.  L.  Gibson: 

There  h^vc  been  much  improvements  among  the 
restaurant  workers  and  additional  workers  have 
been  hired  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  A  new 
local  union  of  restaurant  employes  has  been  or- 
ganized. Additional  workers  have  also  been  hired 
in  the  oil  fields.  The  Central  Labor  Union  has  a  label 
committee  that  visits  the  stores  and  urges  the  use 
of  union-made  goods. 

Port  Arthur. — ^L.  M.  Johnson: 

Quite  a  few  workers  have  been  laid  off.  The  re- 
fineries, however,  have  hired  many  additional 
employes.  The  members  of  local  tmions  here  and 
their  families  are  requesting  the  merchants  to  handle 
union-labeled  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  colored 
barbers  has  been  organized. 

Port  Arthur. — Henry  Maitre: 

The  members  of  various  local  unions  here  are  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  merchants  who  do  not  c  arry  union 
labeled  goods.  The  outlook  for  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized labor  is  very  bright  for  1922.  Construc- 
tion program  calls  for  an  outlay  of  over  $3,000,000. 
The  Gulf  Refining  Company  has  a  construction 
program  that  will  care  for  the  employment  of  what- 
ever surplus  labor  we  have  here.  When  the  sewer 
and  street  work  starts  it  will  be  on  an  eight-hour 
basis.  The  building  trades  will  have  plenty  work. 
Bids  are  now  out  for  three  new  thjee-story  build- 
ings. All  local  unions  are  increasing  their  member- 
ship. A  new  refinery  is  to  be  erected  at  Port  Necke, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur. 

San  Antonio. — J.  H.  Barefield: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroads.  Ad- 
ditional employes  have  been  hired  in  the  building 
trades  and  among  the  common  laborers.  We  are 
advising  and  insisting  that  only  union-made  pro- 
ducts should  be  purchased. 

San  AnUmio. — C.  F.  Russi: 

The  I.  &  G.  N.  Raihoad  Company  shops  and  the 
Stroud  Motor  Car  Company  have  laid  off  workers. 
Agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of 
union-made  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  bill  posters 
has  been  organized. 

Waco. — John  R.  Spencer: 

The  only  serious  contest  we  had  during  the  past 
year  was  between  the  Typographical  Union  and 
the  job  printing  shops  for  the  forty-four-hour 
week,  in  which  the  union  was  victorious  in  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  shops  here,  losing  not  more  than 
six  situations  in  the  three  shops.  The  cotton  mill 
here  is  new  and  work  has  recently  begim.  The 
garment  workers  are  thoroughly  organized.  At  a 
get-together  meeting  held  in  January   the  state 


officials  addressed  the  union  men.  A  large  crowd  lis- 
tened to  the  glowing  speeches  and  enjoyed  the 
bounteous  lunch  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

WASHINGTON 

Lyman. — ^Wilbert  Pilon: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. The  county  and  railroads  employed  a  few  men 
repairing  damage  done  by  floods.  The  mills  and  log- 
ging camps  are  nearly  all  closed  down  on  account  of 
the  floods. 

Walla  FFo/Za.— C.  D.  Semple: 

A  union  label  trades  department  is  being  or- 
ganized. Work  in  the  building  line  is  at  a  standsti'I 
on  account  of  the  long  cold  winter.  The  remodeling 
of  Fort  Walla  Walla  for  a  hospital  for  injured  sol- 
diers is  nearly  completed  and  the  erection  of  two 
new  buildings  costing  $25,000  will  be  started  a<  soon 
as  the  weather  is  favorable.  Although  thf  c  are 
many  men  idle  at  present,  the  prospects  lor  the 
coming  year  are  very  bright. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Adrian.—^.  P.  Cutright: 

Conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  are  improving 
some.  Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the 
mines.  One  lumber  plant  has  closed  down,  'iliere 
is  to  be  a  mass  meeting  on  February  1  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-labeled  products. 

Bower. — Chas.  J.  McCusker: 

The  mines  here  have  been  working  only  three 
days  per  week.  Two  small  mines  have  started  up 
at  a  reduction.  All  mines  have  um'on  agreements. 

Charleston. — ^Horner  James: 

The  mines  have  closed  down.  Injunctions  have 
been  issued  against  the  mine  workers.  A  central 
body  has  been  organized  at  Montgomery.  The  cen- 
tral body  of  Huntington  has  been  put  into  actioD 
again  and  the  butchers  are  being  organized. 

Fairmont. — ^Lulu  Montgomery: 

Some  mines  have  closed  down.  We  are  creating  a 
demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  A  women's  label 
league  has  been  organized  at  Simpson,  W.  Va. ;  also 
one  at  Tunnelton,  W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— V.  O.  Wells: 

The  La  Crosse  rubber  mills  have  made  a  cut  in 
wages  of  about  $7  per  week  and  are  working  full 
capacity.  The  building  trades  are  very  slow.  A 
man  from  the  allied  trades  council  is  here  putting  on 
a  campaign  to  boost  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

Sheboygan. — C.  J.  Schermeister: 

There  have  been  no  increases  granted  to  the  fac- 
tory or  foundry  workers,  some  are  working  only  a 
seven-hour  day.  Some  men  have  been  employed 
to  work  in  the  tannery.  We  demand  union-labeled 
goods  when  buying.  Building  trades  are  holding 
their  own  and  are  getting  ready  for  spring  agree- 
ments. It  is  rumored  that  several  large  buildings  will 
be  constructed  this  simmier. 

Stevens  Point.— JsLtnes  G.  Vennie: 

The  Wisconsin  River  Paper  Company  has  hire<i 
forty-five  additional  wokers.  We  are  advertising 
the  union-made  products.  Ice-cutting  has  opener 
up  here. 
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WYOMING 

GreybuU.— John  P.  O'Rourke: 

The  railroads  have  reduced  hours  to  forty  a  week. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  laid  off  100  workers 
in  the  refineries  and  is  cutting  wages.  We  have  held 
an  election  and  voted  $7,500  for  water  bonds.  We 
expect  work  to  open  up  on  same  early  this  spring. 
At  all  the  meetings  of  the  local  unions  talks  are  made 
urging  our  members  to  demand  union-labeled  good<. 

Rock  Springs.— P.  W.  Karg: 

Some  coal  mines  and  railroad  shops  have  laid  off 
workers.  Work  on  residences  has  opened  up.  Some 
mines  show  a  slight  increase  in  working  time  while 
Dther  mines  are  working  shorter  time.  Agitation  is 


being  carried  on  and  committees  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  are  visiting  local  unions. 

Sheridan. — Harry  Thurmond: 

The  mines  are  entirely  closed  and  workers  have 
been  laid  off  on  the  railroads.  Our  union  label  league 
and  committees  are  working  to  promote  the  use 
of  union-labeled  goods. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CAN. 

St.  John.-^V.  A.  CampbeU: 

The  St.  John  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany has  closed  down.  The  city  public  works  arc 
employing  about  200  workers.  Our  label  committee 
is  working  and  we  are  demanding  union-made  goods. 
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16  Broadway.  New  York       Phone.  0115  Browl 


L 


If  TOtft  live  in  New  York,  yavt  vrill  save  moAey  hy 
bomini^  GAS  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking  and  for  power. 


J 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers f  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  rf 

Al  SOk   Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cotton 
CkMds,  Silk  and  Wool,  AU 
Cotton  Goods,  Ete. 


LODI,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 


-    182  Madison  ATenae 
.    LodI    ft   Hawthorne 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  tt 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


208  Sowth  La  Snlle  Street 
CHICAGO  NElPe  YORK 

8AN  DIEGO  TACOMA 


TRANSCONTINENTAL    OIL 

COMPANY     1 

Prodncers,  Refiners  «nd  Marketers  of                                                          11 

Marathon  Gasoline  —  Lubricatins  Oils                          || 

"Best  in  tlie  long  mn'* 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES                    BENEDUM-TRBES  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 


Founded    1883 


Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming, 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

BMCtMBBWNG    CONSTRUCTION 

An  Ortfanizatioii  of  experi- 
enced men«  equipped  witli 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
tudertalfe  worn  in  any  part 
oftliecotutry. 

180  UkOTty  StTMC  n«w  T«rn 

OflcM  U  Prladpia  CltlM 
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Save  the  Surface 


Use  Moore  Paint 


Paints,  Varnishes,  Hnrasco 

■•w  T«rft     Ckitmgm     Ctovalami 


Benl*  Moore  A  Co. 

it.  UmiB      Caffttfftt      T« 


OARLOCK 


Branch  Offices  and  fttores  In  All 
Principal  atlcs 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALMYRA  N.  Y. 


PACKINO» 

TIfC  OARLOCK  PACKINO  COMPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


Ex«catiT*  Offices: 
SalMOfBcex 


55  Coii«roM  Street,  BOSTON 
120  Broadwaj.  NEW  YORK 


BuTBRS  OP  Gold,  Silver.  Lead.  Lead  and  Ziac  Coa- 
centratinv  Ores,  Matte  and  Furnace  Products 

Producers  and  Sell  sirs  op  Gold,  SilTor,  Copper, 
Lead,  Zinc,  Arsenic.  Zinc  Dost,  Cadmiw, 
Insecticides,  and  Fnnclcides 

Rbpiners  op  Lead  BoUion. 

Operating  Oppices:  Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah;  Kennett, 
Cal.,  Goldroad,  Ariz.;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
EureKa,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


General  Equipment  Co^ 

INC. 

30  Chttffch  Street,  New  York  City 

Locomotives,  Flat  Cars,  Passenger 
Coaches,  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive Cranes,  Dra|;line  Excavators, 
Power  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors' and  Railway  Equipment,    jl 


TOUR  SPARE  TIME  TURNED 
INTO  MONET 

$$$$ 

Any  wide-twtke  onion  mm  cm  earn 
money  in  his  spire  time  by  securini: 
subscriptions  for  the 

AMERICAN  FEDERATIONIST 

A  few  hours'  work  in  the  union  htll 
or  among  his  shopmttes  will  give 
surprisin|;  results. 

Some  of  our  agents  are  sending  over 
a  hundred  names  as  the  result  of  can- 
vassing among  their  friends  during 
odd  hours. 

Write  to  this  office  for  sample  copies,  de- 
scriptive booklets  and  rates  of  commission. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATIONIST 

SkMiMb«lalvMFH< 

10cSe*SS. 


from 
icalers 


91  suEMTlptl 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC   CO. 

^    BATONNE,  N.  J. 
Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Direct  Cnrrent 
Electrical  Machinery 

INTER-PO;  E  Motors  are  the  most  efficient  for  all 
kinds  of  electric  drives.  Constant  speed  and  ad- 
justable speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  1  to 
6.  All  standard  volUges.  Ring  Oiler  or  Ball  Bear- 
ings. 

MftDufftcturers  of  AJtematinK  Current 
Electrical  Machinery 

Ball  Bearing  Ikduction  Motoits  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  design  are  manufactured  b\'  us  and  we  so- 
licit your  enquiries  on  all  types  of  A.  C.  and  D.  C. 
Motors  and  Generators. 


jSoit/eni 


THE  NATIONS  MILK 
A  Milk  Product  to  Meet  Every  Requirement 
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Kent  Mantifacttirin|( 
Company 

Clifton  HeitfHts*  Pa. 


Established  1843 


JUanufactumra  of 


Blaokets,  Wooleo  Goods  aod  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Veal 

ALL  of  the  Breinigf  Brothers'  idvertlsini^ 
and  all  the  weight  of  the  Brclnlg  Broth- 
ers' organization  are  directed  toward  In- 
creasing the  property  owners*  respect  for 
good,  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
workmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS,  INC 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 
Varaiahes,  Enam*U  and  Paints 
for  Lasting  Baautj  and  Protection 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 

gNOIIMgEfO    AND     OONTWAOTQ R S 


:XCMANOI 


:^M/  VORK 


YORK    SAFE    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vault^^^^ 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


Crescent  Instilated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

RUBBER  COVERED 
WIRES  &  CABLES 


Traito& 


New  Jersey 


WHKES-BARRE  UCE 
MTG.  CO. 


WILKES-BARKE,  FA. 


BUY  THE 

History  and  Ready  Reference 

Book,  Etc,  of  the 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION 

OF  LABOR 

Sweet'Orr  &  Co, ,  Inc. 


Manufactiirers  of  Union-Made 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Perfect  Window 
Regulator  Company 

20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  Qty 


Yiuns/ora  Clear Headt 
,  3ffOM0-S£lTZER> 


MidAmerican 
Federationist 


Labor^s  Official  Magaane 


Edited  hj  Samd  GiMpcft 


WORKERS:  Read  this  magazine  every  month.  Get  others  to  read  it  You  can 
help  circulate  the  truth  about  Labor.  Commission  for  new  subscriptions.  Yoo  can 
help  Labor  and  help  yourself  by  becoming  an  American  Federationist  agent 
Write  for  terms. 

Trutli  and  Facts 

American  Federationist  Editorials,  by  Samuel  Gompers,  each  month  analyze 
current  questions  and  present  Labor's  authoritative  views.  Special  articles  bnng 
to  American  Federationist  readers  the  best  information  regularly  from  the  pens  of 
q)ecialists  and  experts  in  various  phases  of  our  industrial  life.  Every  worker, 
every  student,  every  teacher,  every  writer  and  editor,  should  read  the  American 
Federationist  regularly. 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATIONIST 


F««effatlra  of  Labor  BaUilatf 


VTASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THE 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

A.  F.  of  L.  Building  Washincton,  D.  C. 

--^MimdMtal  The  Bgkl-HMtf  Primer 

Mootfaly  Itfagiftit ol tlie  A. P. oil*.  10 ceati » copy;  The  Feet,  Theory,  end  the  Argnmeot.    By  Qmmm 

lljOOftyeer  B.  McNscuu    Per  copy,  5  eeott;  doceii,dOccatii 

4.  P.  ef  L.  WeeUy  Wewrfetter  *^  ^^ 

^'•"■^■•■^•^^'^  A.  P.  ef  L.  OoafemieM  The  BeMMoie  end  Sedel  Importaaee  ef  the  Wight  Tleie 

^P^i::^^  *'*^^^SrSS5.W-    ^«py.5eent.;do«..SD 

JZ^^Iiri  ^2  »!^i._  ^  .««^  wt-.^-.  !*•  PWIeeophy  ef  the  BghC-How  Merement 

■  uaieeHBB  m  ne  Meienen  le  xreoe  uihoiumi  3.  Lbmubl  Danktxd.    Per  oodt.  5  oente:  doeeoa  50 

By  Bsmcmwu  Council,  Amcricen  Pedcretioa  of  cmS;  100,  $4L00  *  ^^ 

I  ^ -*'^^  -  ^M^_iWi„,^, .-  nM^MiMnamm  "^  !'»'*»-£**«?*  •  Morei  Right  to  Work  Hew.  Wkm 

j^^}.'^^V^  ^  ¥— y»**"*"  '^*99Wtll  BeveletleM  n^j  Where  He  Pleeeetf 

« B«eie  M^mmr  inyeenieneii                                  ^         .  By  Prank  K.  Potrgi.    Per  copy,  5  ceati;  doeen.  50 

nmrN  Ooumch..  Amcricen  Pedcretioo  of  oeute;  100,  $4.00 


--^_---_— _   SomeRcesoos  f or  idle  Peith  Thet  It  ^intiUn  Ut«    By 

BzscuTiTS  CooNCii.,  Amrrlren  Pedcrethm  of  Waltsk  MacAetbus.    Per  copy.  5  centi;  doeen, 

!'•«'  SO  oente;  100.  $4.00 

LehorMoTeBMnts  Its  Bfekeop,  AcUoremeate  The  PhUeeophy  ef  the  Leber  Morement 

S5U.OOM«M.  5  cent,  per  copy;  100.  $3.00  ''^SoSSS^lSi.'t^r^    Ptr  copy.  5  cent.;  doe- 

e  TeBo  Smeehed  Agda  What  Leber  Goold  Do 

By  SAMimi,  GoMPSse  ByJoHN  Swinton;  with  "Economic  Coofcrencce"  by 

M^Vm^  Terana  Trade  Uriew  Methedi  WauAM  SAbTaa.  end  e  letter  of  Hon.  Aiioa  J, 

By  Samusi*  GoMPsaa  CumiiNoa.   Per  copy.  S  cents;  dosen.  50  cents;  100 


Ukm  and  Ita  Attltado  Toward  T^aata 


UM 


BySAMUSbGoKPsea  ^**  *'*^K*'" '■*!?•"••'■  ^^rP»6^,ff**  ^ 

^.^I^Ji!ir^         *.^  •  . -       .._  ^  H«NB»  D.  Llotd.     (In  English  or  Oermea.) 

I  er  Laber^a  Coatonllon  on  the  Ii^aMtlea  Abaaa  Per  copy.  5  cents;  dosen,  50  cents;  100.  $4.00 


By  Samuk.  GoMPSaa 

-The  Worfcera  and  tte  Bight-Hear  Werkdey  and  Consisting  of  en  Investicetion  end  Report  by  a  Com- 


JTerkday— Ita  Phiisaephj'  petentSpcdal  Committee;  Reports  of  OfBcers  end 

By  Samuk,  GoifPSaa.    Per  copy,  5c;  100.  $3.00.  Committees:  Action  of  A.  P.  of  I#.  Convention; 


The  Attitiu/e  of  Organised  Labor  end  Others  To^ 
werd  the  Problem;  A  Glossary  of  Definitions,  etc.; 

—^  _         .     ^  ^__    _  Labor's  Bill  for  Ci>iigrtttifffisl  Enactment.     Per 

*LSJS^   cIS?^  ****^'     **''^*  ^"^  «>Py»  25  cents;  dosen,  $2.00;  100,  $15.00 


__ ^^  «.  .  .         -^  By  SgNAToa  HaNxr  W.  Blais.    Per  copy,  5  cents; 

By  SAMum.  GoMrgaa.    Per  copy,  5  cents;  dosen  50  dosen.  50  cents;  100,  $4.00 


Washday;  Ita 

.SL  GOMPSI 

;  100,  $4i)0 

or  Warty 

lUK*  GOMPgl 

1;  100.  $4.00  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

I  Lahers  Ita  Strogglea.  Ita  Baeadea  and  FOol  Friende  Per  copy,  2  cents;  dosen,  20  cents;  100,  $1.50 

^L^lSf'^^^gfW"*"    ^^  ****^'  *  **■*••  *****^  ^  Tha  Union  Labels  Ita  Hiatory  and  AIbm 

cents:  too,  $4.00  pri^  Essays,  by  WALTga  MacAxtbus,  P.  H.  SmKr 

He  OkapalBety  Attdfretlea  vm  and  CoAa.  D.  Hsmmino.    Per  copy.  5  cents; 

By  SAMUNb  Goicpsaa.    FIbp  oopj.  5  cents;  dosen,  50  dosen,  50  cents;  100,  $3.00 

cents;  100,  $4X0  Seaaa  Birttrrnf  for  Chlneae  BzdnsloB 

Opsa  8hsa  BdMaaWa  Published  December,  1901,  by  the  American  Pedera- 

tf  Sahosl  GoKPgaa.    Per  copy.  5  cents:  dosen.  50  ^^<">  ^  Labor,  being  a  comprehensiTe  review  of  the 

cents;  100.  $4.00  wliole  question.   Per  copy.  5  cents;  doaen,  50  cents; 

''P'teffA*  P«  ae  L*  Delegste.  HMapaat.  Hangary.  latemaM  «_  £%m^m  i  nttnr  am  fk/ntA^mrm  oit  thm  CSommI 

^t!ll£?nll!Z^  ^■•^  **"*^  ****  ^^Issoed  by  tiie  American  Pederetion  of  Labor.    Per 

By  jAiaa  OUNCAN  ^^jpy^  i^cents;  dosen,  50  cents;  100.  $4.00 

"g*-*!:^  T-  •^>.  P*'!<»^  '?*y'^gy'  ?*4?!«^^*^  Taberodeeia  Movement  Inaugurated  and  Phm  Adapted  by 

^^  Hhfa^J^^iS?^^' September  ie-18. 1911  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  Wer  on  Conanmption 

^-^     J?jtTl:_*^rri- ^--.^-,  p,^  Statement  and  Evidence  in  Support  of  Petition  and  Chargea 

i£5J!Sl**5!Sir'~**'**"*^''^'""  Preaeated  to  tiie  Preeident  of  tiie  United  Statea  Agslaat 

^^SAKuabGoBCPSaa  tha  U.  8.  Steel  Corporatioa  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Bteva  aad  Baaga  Geaifaay  A  compilation  of  the  Reports  of  the  Executive  CooncO 

■HMy  ef  T^ada  Uaiea«  and  President  Gompers  to  the  Toronto  Conventioo 

9y  Wm.  Tkant,  M.  A^  with  a  sketch  of  the  National  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  November 

ead  Itttematiooal  Unions  of  America.  By  P.  J.  S-20,  1909.  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

ICcGuiBS.    Per  copy.  10  cents;  dosen,  75  cents;  mittee  on  President's  Report,  and  Vice>Presidenl 

too,  $5.00  Mitchell's  Address,  etc.    Per  copy,  25  cents;  doaea. 

r  ef  mam  UrtasM  ^00;  100,  $15.00 

ty  OffBB  D.  LuM.    Per  copy,  10  cents;  doaen,  $1.00;  Baaha  and  other  pubneationa  on  Labor  uk\  Sodaloglcal  aah* 

W0,$9j00  laota f^iulahsii  at  pobUshera*  rataa. 
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**Tiie  Shipyard  With  a  Tradition" 
1859-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement.^ 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Quotations  Will  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Real  Linen 

So  thick  and  heavy,  vet  so  low  in  price 
are  the  unusual  and  distinctive 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

and  Carpeting 

The  home,  the  public  institution  and  the 
office  will  find  richness  in  back-ground,  beauty 
and  real  wear  in  these  All-Linen  floor  cover- 
ings. 

In  the  weaving  from  warp  to  finish  it  is 
strand  upon  strand  of  real  linen. 

What  greater  satisfaction  than  floors  prop- 
erly laid  with  Rugs  or  Carpets  that  are  dust 
and  moth  proof,  lay  flat  and  are  reversible! 

Leading  dealers  carry  the  full  line  in  the 
nine  one  tone  colors  that  will  lend  soft  and 
pleasing  grace  to  any  interior. 

KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  COMPANY 

DULUTH.  MINN. 


50  Steel  Steamships 


Repaired 

Re-conditioned 
Re-painted 


ON  THE 

Floating  Sectional  Dry-Dock 


In  6  Months 


Sun  Shipbuilding  Company 

CHESTER,  PENNA. 
New  York  OmcE  25  Broadway 


Compagnie  Generate 
Transadantique 

French  Line 

Weekly  Departures 
NEW  YORK  -  HAVRE  —  PARIS 

Direct  route  to  all  continental  points. 
Fast  Postal  and  Express  Steamers 

Experienced  travelers  recognize  the 
superior  service  offered  by  the 

French  Line 

Company's  office 

19  State  St        New  York,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Everywhere 
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SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  Editor 
Official  Magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

1922 


Contents  for  April 

Testimony  of  Samuel  Gompers  Before  Joint  Labor  and  Industries  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  the  Duell-Miller  Indus- 
trial Relations  BiU 253 

From  the  Line  of  MOST  Resistance 263 

A  New  Concept  in  Mexico 266 

By  CANUTO  A.  VARGAS 

Reform  of  the  New  German  Labor  Law  Since  the  Revolutioa 270 

By  L.  KRAUSE 

Impregnable!  (Cartoon) 274 

Liberty  Must  Stand! 275 

EDITORULS: 

By  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  Soviet  Camouflase.. 276 

The  Miners  Cause  Just 278 

Labor's  Imminent  Political  Duty ._ 279 

Quebec  Labor  is  Self-Goyeming.. 283 

A  Truth  From  An  Unexpected  Source 284 

A  Letter  to  Packer  Swift 286 

A  Lesson  in  Organization  (A  Book  Review) 287 

L^slative  Committee  Report 290 

Cony^itions  of  International  Unions,  1922 295 

What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 2% 

Official  monthly  magatiiie,  devoted  to  the  infereats  and  voicing  the  demands  of  the  trade  union  movement* 

PnbUdied  bj  THE  iMSmCJLfi  FBDBBATION  OP  LABOR  at  9th  St.  and  Maat.  Ave..  Waahington.  D.  C 

Correspoodentt  will  please  address  Samobl  Gomfsbs.  Bditor.  Washington.  D.  C. 

AU  communications  relating  to  finances  and  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  Pkank  MoutiaoN,  Secretary. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  r^ect  or  4'evoke  advertisins  contracU  at  any  time 

The  editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  unsolicited  manuscripts. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  for  nor  interested  in  any  souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Bntered  at  Washington.  D.  C.  post  office  as  second-cla«  matter.      Accept  for  mailing  at  spedal  rate  of 
postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103.  Act  of  October  3.  1917.  authorised  July  11.  1918. 
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W  D.  MAHON.  Fifth  Vice-President.  
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Investigate — 


Y^U,  who  are  using  a  Disston  saw,  file,  trowel,  or  level,  and 
^  like  it  so  well  that  you  wouldn't  buy  any  other  kind,  look 
over  this  list.  Every  single  tool  is  just  as  good  as  the  Disston 
product  you  are  now  using.  Check  the  tools  you  use,  and  the  next 
time  you  buy,  specify  "Disston" — ^you'll  get  that  same  satisfaction. 


Back  Saws 

Bttid  Saws  for  Wood  and  Metel> 

Bevels 

BuckSawt 

Butcher  Saw«  and  Blades 

I  Cabinet  Scrapers 

Caiisel  Toodi  Circular  Saws 
Qroular  Saws  for  Wood, 

Metal,  and  Slate 
Compass  Saws 
Concave  Saws,  Circular . 
Cross-cut  Saws 
Cut-off  Saws  ' 
Cylinder  Saws 
Dovetail  Saws 
Drag  Saw  Blades 
BdgerSaws 
Piles  and  Rasps 
Piling  Guides 

Gang  Saws  

Gauges,  Caipenters'  Marking 

Grooving  Saws 

Hack  Saw  Blades 

Hiick  Saw  Frames 

Hand,  Panel,  and  Rip  Saws 

Hedge  Shears 

Ice  Saws 

Inserted  Tooth  Circuhr 
Saws 

IteyholeSaws 
Kitchen  Saws 

Knives— Cane,  Com,  Hedge 
Knives— Circular— for  Cork,  Cloth, 

Leather,  Paper,  etc. 
Knives— Machine 
Levels— Carpenters'  and  Masons* 
Lock  Comer  Cutters 
Machetes 


Mandrels 
Metal-slitting  Saws 

Milling  Saws  for  Melnl^ 

Mitre-box  Saws 

Mitre  Rods 

Nest  of  Saws 
One-man  Cross-cut  Saws 
Pattem  Maker  Saws 
Plumbs  and  Levels 
Plumber  Saws 
Post  Hole  Diggers . 
PktmingSaws 
Rail  Hack  Saws 
Re-saws 

Saw  Clamps  and  Piling  Guides 
SawGummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw  Screws 
Screw  Drivers 
Screw-sk>tting  Saws 
Scroll  Saws 
Segment  Saws 
Shingle  Saws 
Siding  Saws 
Slate  Saws,  Circular 

Squares,  Try  and  Mitre 

Stair  Builder  Saws 

Stave  Saws 

Straight  Bdgea 
Sugar  Beet  Knives 
Swages 

Tools  for  Repairing  Saws 
Tool  Steel 
Trowels— Brick,  Pkstering. 

Pointing,  etc. 
Veneering  Saws 
Webs— Turning,  Felloe,  ete. 


uides 

m 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILAOELPHIA,  PA. 
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I  ar  TM  PMCTU  k  MMU  Ce^  ClMMMri 


Whemver  soap  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin — use  /r-y. 


IF  you  had  your  soap  made  to  order, 
you  would  say: 

*'I  want  my  soap  to  eive  abundant 
lather  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
rinses  at  the  first  touch  of  dear  water. 

"It  must  be  mild  so  as  to  clean  gently; 
and  pure  so  that  constant  use  of  it 
will  not  harm  anything  it  touches. 

''It  should  be  white,  because  whiteness 
is    the    outward     sign     of    fine    ingre- 


dients; and  fragrant,  so  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  use. 

"Make  it  float,  both  for  convenience 
and  economy.*'  [ 

Then  when  you  could  think  of  no 
other  desirable  feature,  you  would  dis- 
cover that  you  had  enumerated  the 
seven  essentials  that  are  combined  in 
Ivory  Soap  and  that  make  it  ideal  for 
the  daily  bath,  toilet,  shampoo,  nursery 
and  fine  laundry. 


IVORY  SOAP  \m  99^^  PURE . 
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R1ii.£^^«^Tr       ^^  y^""^  druggist 
DlUe^jay    stops  Pam  Imtantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — z  colorless,  clear 
liquid  (one  drop  does  it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever  form  you 
prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid— 4he  action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in 
a  world-famed  laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:     Write  Bauer  A  Black,  Chicago,  Dept  2,  for  valuable  looh, 
''Correct  Care  of  the  Feeif' 


THE  EAGLE-PICHER  LEAD  COMPANY 

Conodcftbytfie^d  Dutch  Praccn  of  White  Lead  and  Maaufactttfcn 

of  SoUiincd  White  Lead  and  Bltie  Lead,  Lead  09ddet»  Pig 

Lead,  Plttmben'  Lead  Goods  and  Spetteiw 

THE  large  output  of  our  own  mines  and 
manufitcturing  plants  and  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  our  branch  offices  and  warehouses 
make  possible  a  prompt  and  efficient  service 
to  our  customers. 

THE  EAGLE-PICHER  LEAD  COMPANY 

308  Socftii  L»  Sdfe  Stteet  ChlcagOr  lUiiiote 

AU  Principal  Ciim 
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WORKERS  UNION 


UNIOI 


FAMP 


% 


Named  Sho^ss  are  frequently  made 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Bur  Anr  Shoe 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  cf  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  Shoo  Workers*  Union 

Gotxis  LoviLT,  Genenl  President 
Chaklbs  U  BAiMt,  Genenl  Secretary-Treasurer 

Bettoat  Mats* 


U% 


SlTMt 


It's  hopeless 

For  25  years  some 
folKs  hove  tried  to 
find  g  reason  for  not 
saving  J€-'^  Greep 
Stamps.  They're 
still  at  it.  They  still 
get  the  stamps. 

THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camdea>  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPTAItD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.    Ask  them! 


Hie  Ameriam  Federationiat 
is  entirely  the  product  ol  the 
Monotype.  Note  the  euy 
reading. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PHILADELFHIA 


VBW  TOIK'S  MOST  COHVBiriBirT  BOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

Broadipirax   at   Fort7'«first   St. 
NEVr  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
{ring  district.  Surrounded  by 
orty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  3OO  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE,  12.50,  |3.00,  |3.50  and  R 

DOUBLE,  M.Sa  15.00,  15.50,  $6jOO 
and  ^7.00. 

HmtUlquartmn  for  Labor 
Organisationg 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


(( 


PENNANT" 


BRAND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

WILKESBARRE,  PA.  SUFFOLK, VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


MCJEPtCOT  MAi. 
•OWOOIN  MILL 
USBON  FALL3  MILL 
TOPtHAM  MILL 
OREAT  SALMON  RIVDI  MILL 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHMtC  MILL 
SAWYeRVKXE  MILL 


Oppices:  Brunswick,  maink 

42  broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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and  Now! 


UNITED  STATES 
TREASURY  SAVINGS  CERTDTCATES 

{New  Issue) 

Pay  about  4}%  interest  compounded  semi-annually  if  held  to 

maturity. 
Sell  on  a  discount  basis:    $20  for  $25  Certificates;  $80  for  $100 

Certificates;  $800  for  $1,000  Certificates. 
Increase  in  value  each  month;  not  subject  to  market  fluctuations. 
Safeguarded  by  registration  which  protects  the  holder  against  loss 

by  fire,  theft  or  otherwise. 
Repayable  in  cash  on  request. 
Backed  by  the  faith  of  the  United  States. 

These  features  make  Treasury 
Savings  Certificates  an  ideal 
investment  for  individuals, 
corporations,  firms,  associa- 
tions and  trust  funds. 


The  Label 

is  evidence  of  the  high- 
grade  workmanship  in 

Morse  Made  Qothes 

but  back  of  that  is  wonder- 
fully good  fabric,  splendid 
style,  and  prices  which  give 
you  the  MOST  for  your 
money  every  time. 


There  is  a  Morse  dealer 
near  you.    Look  him  up 


BOSTON     NEW  YORK    ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANQSCO 


THE  HNEST  ART 
CALENDARS 

in  the  world  are  made  by  tmion  men  in 
the  factory  of  this  company — ^which 
has  the  largest  colortype  plant  in  exist- 
ence, judged  both  by  capacity  and  out- 
put. The  calendars  encircle  the  world. 
They  possess  an  artistic  distinction 
that  m^rks  them  wherever  seen.  In 
addition  the  plant  possesses  another 
distinguishing  mark — ^it  is  that  sym- 
bolized by  the  label  below: 


i(:reADES 


The  Osborne  Company 

Newark  Toronto  Ltmdon 
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*Tlie  Shipyard  With  a  Tradition** 
1859—1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Raster  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
tfchBK^i  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  QuotoHons  WUl  Interest  You 

iERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


What  Klearflax  Is 

KLEARFLAX  it  a  beautiful,  thick.  beaTy,  re- 
versible, long -wearing  floor  covering  made 
entirely  of  pure  (flax)  linen.  This  linen  (flax),  the 
sturdiest  of  all  textile  fibres,  is  stifl  when  new,  for 
unlike  the  individual  strands  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool  •  flax  fibre  is  composed  of  bundles  or  grouped 
strands.  Thb  characteristic  stiffness  of  new  linen 
oiakes  Klearflax  endurance  and  beauty  inseparable 
forever,  for  new  beauty  comes  as  use  and  wear 
work  their  softening  and  refining  magic  in  sepa- 
rating these  grouped  strands. 
A  small  quantity  of  these  unseparated  fibres  are 
purposely  retained  in  the  yam  for  stiffening.  Only 
with  your  hand  can  you  detect  their  seeming  harsh- 
oeas.  and  though  the  Klearflax  surface  soon  wears 
smooth,  the  reinforcing  fibres  still  remain  buried  in 
the  yam  to  give  that  sturdinessand  flat  lying  qual- 
ity %o  essential  io  a  good  rug. 


KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  COHPANY 
Dalirth,  Aliwi. 
TBjrriLK  ■wii.viNo.  aaa  FirrH  avsnws.  nkw  vorh 
«rroM  CNieaoo 


50  Steel  Steamships 


Repaired 

Re-conditioned 
Re-painted 


ON  THE 

Floating  Sectional  Dry-Docic 


In  6  Months 


Sun  Shipbuilding  Company 

CHESTER,  PENNA. 
New  York  OmcE  25  Broadway 


ATTENTIONI 

For  investment 

UNITED  STATES 
Treasury  Sayings  Certificates 

NONE  BETTER 

At  All  Post  Offices 


RATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

12f  FRDRT  STREET  REW  TOKK*  N.  T. 
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An  Ideal  Investment 

UNITED  STATES 

Treasury  Savings 
Certificates 

$25  denomiiiatioii  for  $20 
$100  denomination  for  $80 
$1,000  denomination  for  $800 

On  Sale  at 
POST  OFFICES  AND  BANKS 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
Orange  New  Jersey 


WALK.OVER  SHOES 

for  Men  and  Women 

Walk'Over  Stores  or  Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.KeithCompaiiy 

CMipoll^  (BrocttOB)»  Hast. 


FIVE  YEARS  HENCE 


3rou  will  receive  Five  Dollars  for  every 
Foixr  yx)u  invest  today  in 


TREASURY 

SAVINGS 

CERTIFICATES 

Money  invested  in  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates  increases 

25%  IN  5  YEARS 


In  three  denominations 
costing  $20,  $80  and  $800 
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fUi:n'noi\ 


ThermdiS     therhoid 

Brake  Liiuiag  «°««^  «^- 


Tre]ito]i»NJ.»U«S.A« 


^GMnpagnie  Generale 
Transadantique 

French  Line 

Weekly  Departures 
NEW  YORK — HAVRE — PARIS 

Direct  route  to  all  continental  points. 
Fast  Postal  and  Express  Steamers 

Experienced  travelers  recognize  the 
superior  service  offered  by  the 

French  Line 

Company^s  office 

19  State  St        New  York,  N.Y. 
JIgents  Everywhere 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 
Founded    1883 

Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming, 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


The  United  States  Goyemment 


o£Pers  3rou 


POSTAL  SAVINGS 


for  the  deposit  of  3rour  money 


and 


IVeafliiiy  SAvhigs  Certificates 


for  investment 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

An  Organization  of  experi- 
enced men,  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
ondertalCe  worn  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

»•  UWrtr  StTMt  If sw  T«rK 

OfllcM  la  Principal  CIMm 


TRANSCONTINENTAL    OIL    COMPANY 

Producers,  Refiner*  and  Marketers  of 

Marathon  Gasoline  —  Lubricating  Oils 

"Best  in  the  long  mn" 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  BENEDUMTREES  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor j  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14,  1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Federatioii 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

«  Federation  of  I^bor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  im|>aired,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Ambrican  Fsdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First — ^That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  cl«timing  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  -* 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Thiro — ^That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  £or 
that  honor. 

{Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasited  that  the  Aubrican  Fbdbrationist  is  the  official  monthly 
magatine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  adoerUsements 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventioii  on  the  Above  Report 

Periiaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  thdr  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  jmblished  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  Ambrican  Fbdbrationist  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  tn  any 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  December 
14»  1901. 
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0EVOTCD  TO  THE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT  

TtLXm  APRIL,  1922  No.  4 


Testimony  of  Samuel  Gompers,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  before  Joint  Labor  and  Industries  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  on  the  Duell-MUler  industrial 
relations  (anti-strike)  bQl,  Assembly  Chamber,  Capitol,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  March  1, 1922. 


IT  WAS  a  great  honor  to  me  when  I  was  permitted  to  address  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  New  York  in  joint  session  about  two  jrears  ago  upon 
a  bJl  then  pending  which  in  its  essential  and  fundamental  characteristics 
is  akin  with  the  proposals  now  before  your  committee  for  consideration. 
There  is  not  much  which  I  could  add  to  that  which  I  then  stated  in  my  ad- 
dress to  the  legislature.  Two  jrears  have  passed  and  there  was  not  an  utter- 
ance of  mine  upon  that  important  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  that  is 
not  and  has  not  been  verified  since. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  approach  this  subject  without  experien- 
cing a  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
obligation  not  merely  for  those  present  here  and  now  but  for  the  whole  future 
of  tne  Empire  State  and  for  our  country  as  a  whole.  I  can  only  hope  that  I 
may  be  inspired  or  aided  by  the  critical  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
to  present  to  you  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  species  of  legisla- 
tion. I  can  only  hope  that  what  I  may  have  to  submit  to  you  will  impress  itself 
upon  your  minds  and  upon  the  mind  of  the  citizenship  of  our  great  state  that 
l^;islation  of  the  character  now  before  you  may  be  buried  in  oblivion  for  all 
time  to  come. 

There  is  upon  the  lips  of  so  many  people  the  declaration  that  passes  for 
intelligent  expression  when  they  say  that  labor  and  capital  are  equals — ^that 
they  occupy  equal  positions  in  our  economic  life — ^that  they  have  equal  rights 
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before  the  law  and  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  But  I  ask  you,  gentle- 
men, whether  in  fact  that  statement  is  true  ?  Is  there  or  ought  there  be  the  same 
equality  of  position  between  what  is  commonly  known  as  labor  and  capital? 

What  is  capital  ?  Nothing  more  than  or  less  than  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  products  of  labor  while  laborers  inaccurately  used  instead  of  the 
term  wage  earners  are  the  workers  themselves — ^human  beings.  Capital  is 
that  which  a  man  has — labor  is  that  which  a  man  is.  I  count  myself  in  happy 
company  with  our  great  martyred  president  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said: 
"  Capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor  and  could  not  exist  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  therefore,  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration." 

I  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  thoughts  which  bear  upon  this  subject — 
not  alone  the  bill  and  the  amendments — I  have  in  mind  the  species  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  thoughts  and  the  hopes  behind  the  legislation,  the  thoughts  and 
the  hopes  which  inspire  and  initiate  this  character  of  legislation.  Avowedly, 
and  no  one  has  disputed  it  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  will  dispute  it,  the  main 
purpose  of  these  bills  and  this  species  of  legislation  is  the  belief  that  they  will 
stop  strikes.  To  stop  strikes!  The  various  grounds  given  for  that  objective 
each  man  may  discuss  for  himself,  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  want  to  revert  to  one  statement,  not  made  by 
friends  of  labor,  not  by  the  labor  men  and  women  themselves.,  but  by  those 
who  throw  upon  the  screen  a  statement  something  like  this:  It  is  not  only  a 
quarrel  or  a  dispute  between  the  working  people  and  employers  but  it  involves 
the  great  public.  How  much  interest  and  sympathy  the  employers  and  the 
advocates  of  this  species  of  legislation  have  for  the  public,  I  leave  you  to  decide 
for  yourselves,  but  may  I  present  this  thought:  Who,  after  all,  constitutes  the 
public?  Are  not  the  great  mass  of  the  working  people  of  our  state  part  of  the 
public?  Indeed,  do  they  not  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  public?  In 
addition  to  this  fact,  here  in  the  assembly  chamber  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  packed  with  human  beings,  participating  and  listening 
to  this  discussion,  I  ask,  who  among  this  vast  assemblage  can  say  that  he  is 
not  either  an  employer  or  an  employe.  There  may  be  such  an  individual,  but 
if  such  a  one  exists,  he  has  carefully  hidden  himself  from  public  view. 

But  to  resume  that  thought  about  stopping  strikes — ^to  stop  strikes  so 
that  production  may  continue  and  no  one  may  experience  inconvenience. 
There  has  grown  up  an  exaggerated  notion  that  there  is  such  a  tremendous  loss 
in  production  due  to  strikes.  I  have  a  few  figures  to  submit  to  you  for  con- 
sideration upon  that  subject:  The  New  York  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  which  recorded  the  number  of  man-days  lost  by  all  wage  earners 
because  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1904  to  1914 
shows  that  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  year  lost  by  all  workers  on 
account  of  labor  disputes  is  a  little  less  than  one  out  of  every  100  work-days 
and  these  figures  are  regarded  as  representative  of  the  general  situation  in 
other  states.  During  this  same  ten-year  period  in  the  great  industrial  state 
of  New  York  of  the  20  per  cent  of  its  workmen  unemployed  less  than  1  per 
cent  was  due  to  industrial  disputes  1.2  per  cent  due  to  disability  and  over 
16  per  cent  due  to  lack  of  work.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  losses  due 
to  strikes  (which  cause  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  unemployment),  while  the 
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The  New  York  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  which  re- 
corded the  number  of  man-days  lost  by  all  wage  earners  because 
of  strikes  and  k>ckoats  for  the  period  of  tea  years  from  1904 
to  1914  shows  tlwt  the  number  of  worldng  days  in  the  year  lost 
by  all  workers  on  account  of  labor  disputes  is  a  little  less  than 
one  out  of  every  100  work-days  and  these  figures  are  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  general  situation  in  other  states.  During 
this  same  ten-year  period  in  the  great  industrial  state  of  New 
York  of  the  20  per  cent  of  its  wdrionen  unem^yed  less  than  1 
per  cent  was  due  to  industrial  disputes,  1^  per  cent  due  to  disa- 
bility and  over  16  per  cent  due  to  lack  of  work. 


. 


causes  of  unemployment  ^venteen  times  greater  than  that  resulting  from 
industrial  disputes  are  overlooked.  For  instance,  23,000  lives  and  296,000,000 
work-days  were  lost  in  1919  as  a  result  of  industrial  accidents,  involving  a  net 
economic  loss  to  the  country  of  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  authorities  agree 
that  over  75  per  cent  of  this  waste  is  preventable.  In  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  average  number  of  men  unemployed  due  to  lack  of  work  during  the  ten 
years  from  1904  to  1914  was  sixteen  out  of  every  100  workers,  while  it  is  now 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  unemployment  is  something  that  can  be  solved. 

There  is  another  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and  that 
is  what  has  become  commonly  known  as  "turn-over"  in  industry,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  individual  strike — ^the  strike  of  working  men  and  working  women 
leaving  their  positions  or  employment  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  which  prevail,  and  let  me  add  this,  that  wherever  the  working 
people  of  our  country  are  organized,  and  the  better  organized  the  more 
assuredly  is  this  the  fact,  that  ''turn-over"  has  been  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

During  the  year  1918,  in  108  industrial  plants  selected  at  random  with 
diversified  industries,  employing  207,303  workers,  there  were  393,164  acces- 
sions and  299,157  voltmtary  separations,  all  of  which  tends  to  lessen  the 
productivity  and  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  involving  a  net  economic 
annual  loss  in  the  United  States  estimated  at  $300,000,000. 

I  make  no  reflection  upon,  nor  is  my  criticism  directed  to  any  member 
of  the  assembly  or  the  Senate  who  may  have  introduoed  a  bill,  but  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  principle  involved  and  to  the  consequences  which  are 
certain  to  arise  if  such  proposed  legislation  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  idea  is,  assuming  the  sincerity  of  that  idea  by  those  who  hold  it,  that 
justice  will  be  accorded  to  labor  and  the  working  people.  Justice!  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  twenty  years  is  to  be  gauged  as  to  the  justice  meted  out 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  particularly  the  working  people,  save  us 
from  such  justice.  But,  gentlemen,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  more  justice 
at  the  hands  of  these  courts  or  boards  such  as  exist  in  Kansas  than  the  ordinary 
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courts  of  our  country  and  our  state  mete  out  to  the  working  peoples. 

For  this  past  several  years  the  gentleman  who,  as  a  jurist  in  his  younger 
days  and  who  later  became  President  of  the  United  States  and  who  now 
occupies  the  position  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  has  said  repeatedly  and  emphasized  it  recently,  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  justice,  particularly  to  the  poor  of  our  country. 

Not  more  than  a  week  ago  a  former  honored  Senator  from  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  BUhu  Root,  declared  before  tne  Bar 
Association  that,  in  essence,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  justice,  for  the  poor 
of  oiu- country. 

May  I  call  attention  to  a  book  which  anyone  may  obtain  to  consult 
from  any  of  the  libraries  in  the  various  cities  of  our  state,  a  book  entitled, 
"Justice  and  the  Poor."  It  is  bulletin  No.  13  of  the  Cam^;ie  Foundation. 
I  commend  it  to  you,  that  bulletin  and  that  book,  and  surely  no  one  3ret  has 
stated  that  these  foundations  are  instituted  to  sectne  economic  or  political 
justice  at  the  hands  of  employers,  of  the  legislature,  at  the  hands  of  Congress 
or  at  the  hands  of  our  judiciary.  I  also  commend  to  3rour  serious  considera- 
tion the  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  judges  or  the  state  of  New  York 
in  Brooklyn,  Judge  Van  Sicklen  who  recently  declared:  "They  (the  courts) 
must  stand  at  all  times  as  the  representative  of  capital,  of  captains  of  indus- 
try." 

In  Kansas  the  court  is  composed  of  tl  ree  judges,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  that  state  I  doubt  that  any  man  would  undertake  to  cast  any 
aspersion  upon  the  honor  and  the  character  of  the  men  occup)ring  these  posi- 
tions but  please  have  in  mind  the  knowledge  and  the  sympathy  of  the  justices 
of  our  courts,  the  understanding  which  they  have  with  the  industrial  prob- 
lems and  the  industrial  relations  between  the  workers  and  employers. 

Then  they  tell  us :  "WeU  we  will  have  the  public  informed  after  investiga- 
tion, after  compulsory  arbitration,  after  the  award  has  been  rendered  and  the 
public  shall  judge."  Lest  I  fail  to  remember  the  thought  which  comes  to  me 
at  this  moment,  let  me  say  that  we  are  opposed,  unalterably  opposed,  to  any 
species  of  legislation  which  shall  bind  men  to  their  jobs  even  for  one  minute. 

"But,"  say  the  promoters  of  this  proposed  legislation,  "the  public  shall 
know.  Let  us  take  the  public  into  oiu-  confidence  and  let  them  decide  what  is 
the  right  coiu*se  to  pursue."  If  you  can  imagine  the  existing  conditions  by 
which  information  percolates  to  the  public,  what  do  they  receive?  What  do 
they  know?  These  scare  headlines  If  there  be  some  murder  or  some  divorce 
suit  by  some  celebrities,  society  notes,  and  taking  the  front  page  with  dis- 
play heads  that  a  young  man  and  a  young  girl  were  married  in  England, 
some  scandel,  dragging  it  along  for  days  after  days  until  even  the  appetite  for 
the  salacious  is  more  than  satisfied. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  newspapers  or  the  magazines,  that  is,  not  for 
the  present.  But  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  you  know  it  quite  as  welj 
as  do  I,  that  the  newspapers  are  owned  either  by  men  of  great  wealth  or  by 
corporations  or  syndicates  and  using  the  language  of  the  streets,  in  the  event 
of  publicity  upon  the  dispute  or  the  relations  between  workers  and  employers, 
the  workers  have  little  to  look  forward  to.  The  newspapers  and  the  largest  and 
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most  extensive  of  them  receive  the  news  from  the  Associated  Press,  from 
the  United  Press  and  from  other  press  agencies  and  millions  of  the  people 
of  our  country  read  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  impregnating  their 
minds  with  one  thought  and  one  fact,  or  what  the  situation  may  be  and  hav- 
ing the  seeming  color  of  fact.  There  are  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
hundrecl^  and  hundreds  of  publicity  agencies  and  they  will  take  any  assign- 
ment for  the  largest  price  that  can  be  paid.  What  opportunity  have  the 
working  people  to  indulge  in  that  system?  They  are  of  the  poor,  they  are  the 
poor,  and  although  they  are  the  wealth  producers  of  our  state  and  of  our  coun- 
try they  can  not  indulge  themselves  with  such  propaganda.  And  even  if 
they  could,  if  they  had  the  means,  I  should  oppose  with  whatever  power 
I  may  exert  dealing  in  any  agency  to  befoul  the  public  mind  of  oiu-  people 

You  know  as  well  or  nearly  as  well  as  I  do  the  situation  which  exists 
in  regard  to  the  mining  industry.  You  read  in  the  newspapers  of  that  situa- 
tion. A  weekly  magazine,  yes,  I  don't  mind  advertising  it.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  two  weeks  ago  published  an  article  which  was  presented  as  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  situation  between  the  miners  and  the  mine  operat- 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  losses  due  to  strikes  (which  cause 
but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  unem^ymoit)  while  the  causes  of 
unem^yment  sevoiteen  times  greater  than  that  resulting  from 
industrial  disputes  are  overkioked.  For  instance^  23,000  Kves  and 
296,000,000  work-days  were  lost  in  1919asaresaltof  industrial  acd- 
dentSf  invdving  a  net  economic  loss  to  the  country  of  over  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  authorities  agree  that  over  75  per  cent  of  this  waste  is 
preventable. 


ors.  That  magazine  with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  other  weekly  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  perhaps  of  the  entire  world,  carried  tiiat  story. 
Of  what  does  it  consist,  or  rather  who  is  the  writer?  A  coal  operator  I  But 
no  such  intimation  was  given  to  the  readers  of  that  article.  Publicity!  Surely 
employers  and  the  workers  reach  agreements  around  the  table.  It  is  a  matter 
of  discussion  of  the  interests  of  both  in  the  industry  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  agreements  are  reached,  but  they  are  not  sensational  and  they  find 
no  position  in  the  modern  newspaper.  If  there  be  any  agreement  which 
they  consider  worthy  of  notice  they  usually  sandwich  it  between  two  ads — 
one  for  a  littie  liver  pill  and  the  other  for  Lydia  Pinkham's  pink  pills  for  pale 
people. 

This  may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping 
which  I  cut  from  a  great  newspaper.  The  Washington  Star,  published  in  the 
capital  of  our  nation.  You  have  read  of  the  propaganda,  of  the  statement 
setting  forth  the  position  of  the  mine  operators.  These  profiteers  who  pay 
the  miners  less  than  $2  a  ton  for  mining  coal  and  then  charge  $14  or  $15 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States    Day  after  day,  in  every  edition  of  the 
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newspapers,  we  find  that  propaganda  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  miners.  I  hold  in  my  hand  this  clipping  from  The  Washington  Star 
of  February  1,  1922,  and  it  is  what  the  printers  would  call  about  a  stick  full  of 
type  giving  a  version  which  the  editor  of  the  official  journal  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  wrote  to  The  Washington  Star  to  correct  mis-statements 
published  in  that  newspaper.  What  do  we  find?  That  statement  was  printed 
on  the  last  page  of  The  Washington  Star  with  Abe  Martin  on  one  side  of  it 
and  above  it  is  the  series  of  pictures  of  **Keeping  Up  With  the  Jcmeses." 
I  submit  for  the  perusal  of  the  committee  the  clipping  which  accurately 
or  approximately  gives  Labor's  side  of  the  controversy. 

May  I  call  attention  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  pub. 
lished  in  Pearson's  Magazinein  1914  as  to  the  duplicity  or  subordination  of  the 
truth  whenever  it  affects  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working  people 
of  our  state  and  country.  The  late  John  Swinton,  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun  said  publicly:  "I  am  paid  $10,000  a  ytax,*'  and  in  those 
da3rs  $10,000  a  year  was  a  mighty  big  salary,  "I  am  paid  $10,000  a  year 
to  suppress  or  pervert  the  truth."  How  much  stronger  is  the  incentive 
since  then  for  the  perversion  and  suppriessioipi  of  truth  as  it  affects  the  rela- 


In  the  state  of  New  York  the  average  number  of  men  unem- 
pkiyed  due  to  lack  of  work  during  the  tea  years  from  1904  to  1914 
was  sixteen  ont  of  every  100  workers,  while  it  is  now  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  unemptoyment  is  something  that  can  be  solved. 


tions  between  wqfrkers  and  employers,  you  can  imagine  just  as  truly  as  I  know. 
The  promoters  of  this  legislation  say :  "Well,  it  is  time  we  made  progress, 
it  is  time  that  we  did  something  to  go  forward,  in  a  quiet,  peaceful  ascertain- 
ment of  facts  by  judicial  award  that  shall  set  wages,  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  and  relations  between  employers  and  workers.**  Progress!  One  need 
but  read  history  aright  to  know  that  the  proposals  of  this  character  were  the 
laws  of  England  more  than  300  yeaxs  ago  when  the  courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions handed  down  their  decisions  and  stipulated  what  the  wages  of  the 
workers  should  be,  what  the  rations  of  the  workers  should  be  and  employers 
were  forbidden  to  pay  higher  wages  than  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
decided.  The  result  of  this  was  what?  That  the  workmen  would  escape  from 
their  emplo)rers'  jurisdiction  and  go  elsewhere  and  then  the  minions  of  the  law 
and  the  oflScers  of  the  court  would  go  like  pack-hounds  after  these  men  and 
bring  them  back  in  the  service  of  the  master  with  the  addition  that  they 
would  be  flogged  and  branded  on  the  forehead  with  red-hot  irons  and  after  a 
repetition  of  this  offense  of  robbing  the  employer  of  his  labor  which  he  was 
entitled  to  under  the  law  and  under  the  court's  decree,  hanged  to  the  gibbett. 
In  spite  of  that  concept  which  then  prevailed,  when  the  employes  and  the 
workers  had  no  voice  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  would 
give  their  service,  despite  it  all,  despite  baron  and  lord  and  masto*,  despite 
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During  the  year  1918,  in  108  industrial  plants  selected  at 
random  with  diversified  industries,  emidoying  207,303  workers, 
there  were  393,164  accessions  and  299,157  Toluntary  s^arations 
all  of  which  tends  to  lessen  the  productiyity  and  increase  the  cost 
of  production,  and  inyolving  a  net  economic  annual  loss  in  the 
United  States  estimated  at  $300,000,000. 


barons  and  kings  and  crowns,  the  workmen  of  Great  Britain  found  a  way  by 
which  they  could  rid  themselves  of  that  tyranny.  (Applause). 

In  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  slave  traflSc,  men  sent 
their  hirelings  in  ships  to  Africa  and  there  kidnapped  the  black  men  and 
women  and  brought  them  to  the  colonies  of  America,  where  they  were  kept 
in  slavery,  and  the  slaves  had  no  rights  which  their  masters  were  bound  to 
respect.  They  were  their  physical  property,  they  could  command  them,  they 
could  order  them  to  work  and  the  slaves,  the  workers,  had  no  recourse  to 
an3rthing  that  would  vouchsafe  their  rights.  They  had  nothing  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  after  years  of  witnessing  the  brutal  s)rstem,  a  system  that 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  economic,  industrial,  commercial  and  political 
progress  on  this  North  American  continent,  they  arose  and  with  the  sword, 
freed  the  black  slave  from  bondage.  And  following  that  wonderful  act, 
that  humane  course,  maintaining  the  union  of  the  states  and  establishing 
more  firmly  the  federal  goverxmient  of  our  country,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proposed  and  the  legislatures  of  the  states  ratified  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
declaring  that  neither  slavery  nor  iiivoluntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers,  shall  exist  in  the  United  States  or  territory  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. That  achievement  was  brought  about  by  the  expenditure  of  millions 
and  millions  of  treasure  and  more  than  all,  the  sacrifice  of  htunan  blood  and 
human  life. 

It  seems,  that  just  as  in  the  life  of  the  great  Nazarene,  nothing  of  great 
importance  is  achieved  in  human  progress  unless  it  is  sanctified  by  blood. 
Now  after  more  than  fifty  years,  more  than  one-half  century  since  that  bloody 
struggle  came  to  a  close  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  abolished 
human  slavery  in  our  Republic,  the  proposers  of  this  species  of  legislation 
seek  to  impose  slavery  upon  the  white  peoples  of  this  country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  I  gladly  and  voluntarily  say  that  in 
my  judgment,  with  the  intelligence  of  this  committee,  the  intelligence  of  the 
legi^ture  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  free- 
dom among  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  of  all  our  coimtry,  such 
legislation  won't  go.  I  doubt  that  the  legislature  of  our  state  or  any  other  of 
our  states  outside  of  K[ansas  will  enact  any  such  law,  but  gentlemen,  supposing 
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you  do,  or  if  jrou  don't,  supposing  any  othtr  legislature  shall.  What  of  it? 
What  then?  Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  you  can  prevent  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  from  aspiring  to  something  better  in  this  life?  Do  you 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  threat  of  being  sent  to  jail  is  going  to  deter  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  demanding  their  rights. 

Is  it  natural,  can  you  expect,  that  the  masses  of  the  working  people 
of  our  country,  the  producers  of  the  wealth  of  our  country  and  largely  the 
producers  of  the  wealth  for  other  countries,  are  going  to  submit  to  dictation 
of  the  autocracy  in  industry  or  submit  to  a  court  or  board  in  determining 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  which  the  workers  must  accept  or  go 
to  jails.  There  have  been  other  men  who  have  gone  to  jail,  there  have  been 
other  women  who  have  gone  to  jail  and  there  will  be  other  men  and  other 
women  who  will  dare  to  speak  and  dare  to  act  if  any  such  piece  of  vicious 
legislation  is  enacted.  I  may  say  that  the  people  would  have  about  as  much 
contempt  for  such  a  law  as  they  generally  have  for  a  certain  law  now  upon 
the  federal  statutes. 

Some  say:  "Well,  you  have  your  individual  right  to  quit  work."  First, 
we  do  not  need  a  law  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  that  an  individual  has 
the  right  to  quit  work.  They  do  it  now  in  the  turn-over  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention.  But  quite  apart  from  that,  if  Bill  Smith  and  John 
Jones  have  identical  interests  with  me  and  others  and  we  decide,  in  order  that 
our  rights  may  be  protected,  to  ask  the  employer  jointly  to  hear  us,  to  give 
heed  to  our  requests  and  our  demands,  and  tmless  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
we  will  quit  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 

I  once  said  in  defending  the  principle  of  free  speech  and  free  press,  of 
which  I  have  always  tried  to  avail  myself  with  decent  r^^ard  for  the  rights, 
of  others,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  enact  the  first  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
might  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  or  America.  That  constitutional 
amendment,  the  first  one  adopted,  was  to  protect  the  man  in  sa3dng  the  ugly 
things,  the  things  which  displeased,  holding  him  as  he  should  be  held,  respon- 
sible for  his  utterances.  And  so  there  need  not  be  an  enactment  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  quit  work  except  as  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
group  slavery,  the  denial  of  cooperative  action  and  sympathy  perfectly  lawful, 
and  normal. 

How  do  you  think  an  individual  workman  can  resent  a  wrong  or  obtain 
a  right  in  one  of  these  modem  industrial  establishments?  It  is  like  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  in  a  modem  industrial  plant  with  its  machinery  and  im- 
proved tools  and  its  power.  The  individual  in  the  modem  industrial  plant  has 
lost  his  identity  and  lost  his  power.  He  has  no  longer  the  power  of  the  man 
in  industrial  life  of  fifty  years  ago  when  each  workman  made  a  complete 
article  in  his  own  trade  or  calling.  He  now  does  not  even  own  the  tools  with 
which  he  must  work  to  earn  his  living.  He  must  go  to  one  corporation  or 
another  to  find  employment  and  offer  his  services  to  work  and  as  an  individual 
he  must  accept  the  treatment  that  the  corporation  sets  down  for  him  to. 
accept  or  he  can  still  continue  to  walk  the  streets  in  search  of  work. 
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Legislation  of  this  character  may  be  well  termed  legislation  to  confine 
the  aspirations  of  the  working  people  for  a  better  life  in  a  legalistic  straight 
jacket.  I  am  rather  proud  that  in  my  life  I  can  place  myself  in  the  company 
of  that  mart)rred  Lincoln  who  on  occasion  of  a  strike  of  boot  and  shoe  workers 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1864,  declared:  "Thank  God  we  have  a  system 
of  labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the  pressure  there  is  a  point 
where  the  working  man  may  stop." 

One  would  imagine  that  our  industry,  that  our  government,  have  gone 
to  the  damnation  bow-wows  on  account  of  strikes.  Where  do  you  find  any- 
where in  the  world  where  the  working  people  produce  as  much  as  the  work- 
mg  people  of  the  United  States  produce?  Per  man  and  in  the  aggregate  they 
produce  more,  much  more,  than  the  toilers  of  any  other  country.  If  you 
want  to  look  for  that  progress  sought  by  the  proposers  of  this  species  of 
legislation,  if  they  want  to  look  for  progress  of  that  character,  let  them  look 
to  China  where  there  are  no  strikes.  One  of  the  factors  or  the  result  of  strikes 
is  this,  that  even  machinery,  new  machinery,  new  tools,  new  innovations,  are 
held  back  by  employers  and  corporations  until  a  strike  or  controversy  arises 
and  the  mother  of  invention  has  done  her  task  and  given  to  industry  a  new 
tool  or  a  new  machine. 

No  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  strike^  no  one  who  has  been  on  strike^ 
advocates  strikes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  agency  in  all  our  cotmtry  so 
potent  to  prevent  or  minimize  strikes  as  is  the  much  misimderstood  and  much 
misrepresented  organized  labor  movement  of  America.  Loyal  to  the  core, 
patriotic  to  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  their  souls,  the  American  organized 
labor  movement  is  composed  of  patriotic  men  and  women.  They  want  to  give 
service  ajid  they  will  give  service  but  in  return  for  that  service  they  propose  to 
have  a  reward  commensurate  with  that  service  and  with  the  citizenship  of 
the  republic. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  say:  "Well,  this  man  Gompers, 
he  has  been  ordering  strikes  here  and  there  and  everywhere  and  who  knows 
when  he  is  going  to  stop  calling  strikes."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  in  all  my  years  of  connection  with  the  labor  movement,  in  official  position 
or  in  private  membership,  I  have  never  called  a  strike  of  two  or  more  or  less 
men  or  women,  never.  I  never  had  the  power,  never  had  the  right  and  never 
exercised  or  attempted  to  exercise  such  a  right  or  power.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  its  Executive  Council,  has  never  called  a  strike  during 
its  entire  existence.  We  want  to  avert  strikes,  we  want  to  avoid  strikes,  but 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  industry  when  a  man  or  a  woman,  refusing 
to  strike,  would  write  themselves  down  as  a  slave  or  a  coward.  Go  to  Kansas 
for  a  moment — I  would  not  want  to  remain  there  more  than  a  moment — Kan. 
sas,  once  known  as  "bleeding  Kansas"  for  her  wonderful  work  and  struggle 
and  the  sacrifice  of  her  best  blood  in  order  that  human  slavery  should  be 
abolished — Go  to  Kansas.  Has  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  law  prevented 
strikes?  There  have  been  more  strikes  and  larger  numbers  of  men  on  strike 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Court  in  Kansas  than  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  that  law.  It  matters  littie  or  nothing  what  the 
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cause  of  the  strikes  has  been — ^the  law  has  not  stopped  strikes.  It  did  not 
stop — ^the  law  and  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and  the  government  of 
Kansas — did  not  stop  the  strike  of  the  coal  minres  which  had  been  or  for 
several  months.  It  was  the  organization  of  the  miners  which  stopp*»  what 
strike. 

In  the  Australasian  cotmtries,  in  New  Zealand  where  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  first  was  generated  and  put  into  practice,  it  was  heralded 
the  world  over  as  being  the  cure  for  all  strikes  and  an  American  gentleman, 
now  dead,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  of  Chicago,  went  there  to 
make  an  investigation.  He  came  back  with  a  report,  and  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  lauded  this  system  and  declared  that  strikes  were  forever  abol- 
ished in  New  Zealand.  He  called  this  book,  "A  Country  Without  Strikes," 
and  since  the  enactment  of  that  law  there  have  been  more  strikes  in  New 
Zealand  than  any  time  before.  In  all  the  Australasian  countries  the  same 
law  was  enacted  and  now  after  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  they 
are  getting  away  from  the  compulsory  features  of  the  law.  Is  there  to  be  no 
lesson  for  us?  Are  wetomakethesamebltmders?  Are  we  going  to  make  men 
law-breakers  who  are  simply  exercising  the  functions  which  were  estab- 
lished shortly  after  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  which  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  established?  Let  me  say 
this  to  you,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  an  act  passed  and  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  in  which  the  working  people  are  commanded  to  work  even  against  their 
will,  it  won't  require  much  of  an  amendment  to  compel  you  and  everybody 
else  to  work. 

I  am  not  a  youngster  in  years  but  I  think  that  my  mind  is  clear,  my  heart 
is  strong,  my  spirit  serene  and  somehow  or  other  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
that  we  are  not  going  to  take  a  step  backward  300  years.  Somehow  or  other 
I  feel  that  cognizance  will  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  emerge  from  this 
present  state  of  industrial  tmemployment  and  poor  business.  I  feel  that  we 
shall  emerge  from  it. 

This  country  by  the  historical  development  of  conditions,  particularly 
within  the  past  eight  years,  has  assumed  the  position  of  the  leading  nation 
of  the  world,  industrially,  agriculturally,  commercially,  politically  and 
morally.  Don't  let  us  stand  in  our  own  light.  Don't  let  us  place  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  that  real  progress  which  comes  from  the  development  of  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  heart  and  the  human  mind,  rationally,  natu- 
rally going  on  and  on  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by 
year,  decade  by  decade  as  time  shall  go  on,  to  the  glory  of  America,  our 
America,  the  apotheosis  of  all  that  is  right  and  good  and  moral,  progressive 
and  constructive. 

Let  us  all  help,  let  us  all  tmite  in  this  one  great  efifort  toward  the  common 
uplift  of  all  our  people.  Let  us  unite  in  the  spirit  to  be  willing  to  do  and  dare 
in  the  onward  march  of  human  progress,  and  don't,  don't,  injure  the  peace^ 
the  good  will,  the  tranquillity  and  the  progress  and  triumph  of  America  by 
the  species  of  legislation  which  is  now  before  you  for  consideration. 
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From  the  Line  of  MOST  Resistance 


THE  workers  of  America  are  resisting 
wage  reductions  wherever  employers 
seek  to  impose  their  will  by  arbitrary 
decree.  Strikes  against  wage  reductions,  in 
the  midst  of  acute  unemplo)rment  conditions, 
prove  the  militant,  determined  spirit  of 
American  labor  to  resist  all  encroachments 
on  established  standards  of  life  and  living. 
The  American  Fedbrationist  presents 
here  a  graphic  record  of  Labor's  present  and 
recent  protests  against  the  general  move- 
ment of  employers  to  reduce  standards  and 
restore  autocratic  control  of  industry. 


But  he  went  on  to  say:  **In  that  case  the 
court  apparently  felt  that  limiting  pickets  to 
one  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired 
effect.  In  this  case,  owing  to  its  extra- 
ordinary nature,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
forbid  all  pickets  in  order  to  restore  order." 
Describing  the  situation  at  Newport, 
President  M.  F.  Tighe,  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers, 
in  a  letter  to  Ihe  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said,  "the  situation  in 
and  around  Newport,  Ky.,  is  outrageous. 
The  militia,  from  accoimts  I  receive,  are 


Photo  by 
'estem  Newspaper  Unioo 

In  Newport,  Ky.,  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers* 
Union  struck  against  a  movement  of  the 
Newport  Rolling  Mill  to  enforce  a  non-union 
shop. 

State  troops  were  ordered  to  Newport. 
These  troops  were  equipped  with  riot  guns, 
machine  g^uns  and  tanks.  Soldiers  patrolled 
the  town  in  tanks. 

Federal  Judge  Cochran  issued  an  injunc- 
tion, taking  his  cue  from  the  recent  su- 
[>reme  court  decision  written  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft,  but  going  beyond  the  Taft  decree 
ind  forbidding  all  picketing,  "at  or  near  the 
^remises  of  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill." 

As  the  American  Fbdbrationist  pre- 
iicted  would  be  the  case  throughout  the 
»untry.  Judge  Cochran  said:  **I  always  try 
o  follow   the^Supreme  Court  decisions." 


TANKS  that  FADJED  TO  CRUSH  LABOR'S  SPIRIT 


using  every  means  that  can  be  employed  to 
assist  the  rolling  mill  company  to  break 
down  the  morale  of  the  members  of  our 
organization  who  are  striking  against  the 
non-unionizing  of  these  works. 

''Soldiers  have  invaded  the  meeting  of 
our  strike  committee  and  arrested  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  age-old 
trmnped  up  charge  of  conspiracy,  preventing 
the  company  from  trading  in  interstate  com- 
merce. They  brought  the  chairman,  James 
Phillips,  before  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  and 
had  him  bound  over  in  the  siun  of  $2,500 
for  a  hearing.  Never  has  the  Lenine  gov- 
ernment had  a  more  perfect  counterpart 
than  Newport,  Ky. 

**War  tanks  (as  the  photo  shows  them)  the 
curse  of  civilization,  have  been  quartered 
in  the  public  streets  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  menace  and  terrorize  the  strikers; 
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soldiers  parade  up  and  down  the  public  steel  company,  fight  on  common  gnNad 

streets,  demanding  passes  of  citizens  before  against  the  workers! 

they  are  allowed  to  pass  through."  Sixty  thousand  textile  workers  in  the  great 

The  courts,  the  state  soldiery  and  the  New  England  textile  district  were  on  strike 
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at  the  time  of  writing,  protesting  against  a  both  pieces  of  cheese  disappeared — and  like- 
proposed  20  per  cent  wage  reduction.  These  wise,  so  did  the  mouse ! 
workers  accepted  a  wage  reduction  of  22^  It  illustrates  well  the  attitude  of  the  tex- 
per  cent  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.    In  tile  mill  owners,  America's  staimchest  dc- 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Rhode  Island,  the  fenders  of  child  labor. 

owners  also  are  ^g  to  reintroduce  the  g^^  ^^  ^^^1^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  determined 

anaent  fifty-foiir-hour  week.  that  the  cat  shall  not  do  all  the  weighing,  aU 

Employers  teU  the  pubh^-and  try  to  tell  ^j^^  deciding  and  all  the  eating.  Their  fight 

the    t«tile    workers-that   they    can    not  ^as  been  one  of  magnificent  courage  and 

compete  with  southern  n^  under  present  ^heir  solidarity  is  an  omen  of  victory 

conditions  and  on  present  wa^  scales.  ^, .  .        _, r  .^ ... 
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A  New  Concept  In  Mexico 

By  Canuto  a.  Va&oas 

Spaniflfa  Language  Secretaiy,  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor 

THE  American  people  are  again  being  fed  up  on  reports  of  trouble  and 
disorder  in  Mexico.  ^  If  recent  newspaper  dispatches  and  articles  are 
to  be  believed,  Mexico  is  again  on  the  verge  of  a  revolutionary  move- 
mSit.  It  will  have  been  observed,  however,  that  the  date  for  the  "impending 
revolution*'  has  been  moved  up  as  many  times  as  it  has  failed  to  materialize. 
That  these  reports  are  inspired  by  people  who  are  makinjj  a  last  effort  to 
block  the  recognition  of  the  Mexican  Government  by  the  United  States 
Government,  is  evident  to  all  serious-minded  people  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in  Mexico  and  of  the  fundamental  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  1910.  j 

In  any  appraisal  of  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  a  reported  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Mexico,  it  is  well  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  as 
between  a  revolution  and  a  coupM'etat;  it  is  well  to  carefully  examine  the 
reasons  given,  if  any,  for  such  a  movement,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  of  a  nature  that  would  justify  an  armed  attempt  against  the  existing 
government. 

In  my  opinion,  Mexico  has  seen  the  last  of  the  more  or  less  successful 
coups  d'etat  which  unfortimately  have  been  so  frequent  in  her  past  history, 
namely,  that  of  Victoriano  Huerta  against  Madero.  The  Mexican  people 
have  awakened  to  a  new  conception  of  their  rights  and  their  obligations, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  the  blind  instrument  of  General  This  or  Colonel 
That  whenever  they  may  get  a  notion  into  their  head  that  the  presidential 
chair  is  still  that  vampish  dame  who  used  to  go  with  whoever  had  the  more 
skill  with  the  sword.  If  General  This  or  Colonel  That  opine  different,  they 
are  headed  straight  to  ridicule  and  failure  even  before  they  start,  with  the 
probability  that  the  comedy  may  develop  in  a  tragedy.  The  entire  world 
knows  the  fate  that  befell  Victoriano  Huerta,  the  last  one  to  try  his  hand  at 
this  business  of  "coup  d'etating"  in  Mexico.  As  for  those  who  still  insist 
that  the  movement  against  Carranza  smacks  of  the  odor  of  a  coup  d'etat' 
they  are  either  badly  misinformed  or  are  as  obstinate  as  was  Carranza  him* 
self;  they  are  in  infancy  as  to  the  events  of  our  times,  or  carry  nothing  but 
solid  ivory  on  their  heads.    So  much  for  the  coups  d'etat. 

As  for  the  revolutions,  and  by  this  I  mean  popular  revolutions,  Mexico 
has  had  three  in  the  last  twelve  years,  namely,  the  Madero  revolution, 
against  Porfirio  Diaz;  the  Carranza  revolution  against  Victoriano  Huerta; 
and  the  one  initiated  in  Sonora  against  Carranza,  which  can  not  be  named 
properly  after  De  la  Huerta,  neither  after  Calles  nor  Obregon.  It  was  the 
chrystalization  of  the  popular  indignation  put  in  motion  against  the  attempt 
of  Carranza  to  abridge  the  free  exercise  of  suffrage,  and  none  of  the  leaders 
of  that  movement  can  lay  claim  to  baptize  it  with  his  name.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  without  a  Madero  and  without  a  Carranza  the  revolutions 
of  1910  and  1913  would  not  have  occurred,  at  least  at  the  time  they  did 
occur.   But  if  in  May,  1920,  there  hadn't  been  a  De  la  Huerta,  an  Otoegon 
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or  a  Calles,  there  would  have  arisen  other  leaders  and  the  revolution  against 
Carranza  would  have  taken  place  just  the  same. 

And  in  each  of  these  three  genuinely  popular  revolutions,  the  part 
pla)red  by  the  organized  workers  of  Mexico  was  by  no  means  a  small  part, 
specially  in  the  last  two.  It  is  true  that  the  organized  workers  contributed 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  success  of  the  Carranza  revolution  against  Victoriano 
Huerta,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  they  also  hastened  the  downfall  of 
Carranza  himself  when  he  tried  to  essay  the  dictator's  role. 

The  organized  workers  of  Mexico  today  constitute  the  one  outstanding 
element  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  task  of  safeguarding  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  almost  total  absence  of  blood- 
shed during  the  movement  against  Carranza  can  be  traced  directly  wichjut 
fear  of  exaggerating,  to  the  activities  of  the  organized  workers,  whose  lead^^rs 
in  groups  of  two  and  thi^  covered  every  state  of  the  republic  two  months 
prior  to  the  revolution,  and  organized  the  program  which  later  was  to  be 
carried  out  with  such  precision  and  regularity.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was 
one  of  the  very  first  persons  in  the  United  States,  if  not  the  first,  to  receive 
personal  and  authoritative  information  of  what  was  going  to  happen  in 
Mexico  if  Carranza  persisted  in  his  obstinate  intention  to  dictate  to  the 
country  who  should  be  his  successor  to  the  presidency. 

From  all  of  the  above,  may  I  be  permitted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
no  revolutionary  movement  or  attempt  will  have  probabilities  of  success  in 
Mexico  if  it  is  not  supported,  physically  and  morally,  by  the  organized 
workers?  And  conversely,  that  no  government  in  Mexico  has  probabilities 
of  running  its  course  smoothly  if  its  poUcies  lack  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  organized  workers?  Why  not  say  it  if  it  is  true?  Let  them  rave  who 
will,  and  where  they  will,  but  the  time  has  come  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the 
t's  in  so  far  as  the  organized  workers  of  Mexico  are  concerned.  And  let  my 
statements  be  not  misconstruejd  to  mean  that  any  government  will  have  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  organized  labor  if  it  wants  to  continue  in  power.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  my  mind  and  from  the  truth.  But  the  sooner  it  is  realized 
that  from  now  on  the  Mexican  people  are  going  to  demand  from  their  govern- 
ment all  that  to  which  they  are  rightfuUy  entitled,  and  that  in  Mexico  there 
is  no  other  element,  nor  can  there  be,  whose  title  is  more  valid  than  that  of 
organized  labor  to  speak  for  the  masses,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned; for  the  people,  for  the  government,  for  the  nation,  and  also  for  the 
outsider,  who,  either  through  selfish  desires  or  altruistic  sentiments,  with 
rage  or  satisfaction,  has  foUowed  closely  the  events  and  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Mexico  since  1910 — changes  that  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  indomitable  and  coiu^geous  spirit  that  is  seen  at  its  best  only 
in  the  hosts  that  struggle  fearlessly  in  the  battlefields  to  free  a  people  from 
the  iron  heel  of  militarismr  and  autocracy,  and  in  the  phalanges  of  labor 
struggling  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine  and  in  the  shop,  to  free  themselves  and 
humanity  from  the  stranglehold  of  despotism  and  plutocracy. 

"There  was  never  a  time  in  Mexico  when  a  government  was  as  sympa-. 
thetic  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  with  their  problems  and  aspirations, 
as  the  Obregon  government."    This  statement  was  made  in  the  United 
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States  as  recently  as  February  by  Mr.  Luis  N.  Morones,  formerly  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  recognized  in  and  out  of 
Mexico  as  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  councils  of  the  Mexican  labor 
movement. 

And  it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  people  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  present  government,  and  support  its  policies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  I  say  that  the  "impending  revolution"  of  which  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  American  dailies  is  a  down  right  fabrication.  Unfortunately  for  Mexico, 
two  or  three  "generals"  and  a  half  dozen  "colonels"  living  along  the  American 
side  of  the  borderline,  who  were  born  Mexicans  by  a  trick  of  natiu-e,  fit  in 
nicely  in  the  program  of  those  Americans  interested  in  discrediting  the 
Obregon  Government.  Nursing  personal  ambitions  of  their  own,  these 
so-called  "generals"  and  "colonels"  turn  against  their  own  country  and 
their  own  people  by  allying  themselves  with  those  who  have  been  spreading 
the  meanest  propaganda  imaginable  against  Mexico  and  things  Mexican* 

Among  the  accusations  flung  against  the  Obregon  government  by  its 
gratuitous  enemies,  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  charge  of  "bolshevism," 
because  of  the  venom  it  distills  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  repeated. 
If  the  Obregon  government  is  accused  of  bolshevik  tendencies  because  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years  there  have  come  into  power  a  group 
of  men  in  Mexico  who  place  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  nation  over 
and  above  everything  else;  men  who  are  doing  everything  possible  under 
the  circumstances  to  eradicate  graft  and  corruption  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  who  are  determined  to  prevent  the  plutocrats,  native 
or  foreign,  from  sucking  the  very  blood  of  the  nation,  then  Obregon's  accusers 
are  welcome  to  the  definition  they  choose  to  give  to  the  term  "bolshevism." 
But  however  welcome  they  may  be,  I  can  not  refrain  from  giving  expression 
to  this  thought:  Coming  from  a  coimtry  that  gave  the  world  a  Washington 
and  a  Lincoln,  pillars  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  upon  which  this  republic 
was  foimded  and  consolidated,  and  both  of  whom  are  pointed  out  to  the 
younger  generations  as  models  of  what  all  true  Americans  should  strive  to 
be,  or  at  least  imitate,  the  suggestion  of  bolshevism  in  the  venomous  form 
applied  to  Mexico  comes,  to  say  the  least,  with  poor  grace. 

And  how  these  gratuitous  accusers  of  Mexico  long  for  the  advent  of  a 
second  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Mexico!  Very  frequently  they  divert  us  with  their 
comparative  paintings  of  the  Mexico  of  Diaz  and  the  Mexico  of  the  revo- 
lution. Veritable  jewels  of  the  art  to  see  and  not  to  see!  They  are  eagle- 
eyed  when  looking  for  the  paints  and  the  colors  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Diaz  regime,  but  blind  as  a  bat  when  they  come  to  the  walls  of  the  revolution. 
If  in  one  of  their  pictures  they  present  us  the  gentle  dove,  symbolical  of 
peace,  in  all  its  whiteness,  joyfully  making  the  rounds  of  Chapultepec  castle, 
to  alight  in  another  on  the  lap  of  Don  Porfirio  and  there  render  him  a  recita- 
tion of  the  love  of  his  people,  we  see  her  in  a  third  smeared  with  blood  in  a 
background  of  red  and  black,  and  with  a  broken  wing  painfully  dragging 
"her  body  at  the  dimisy  feet  of  Obregon. 

And  there  are  pictures  and  more  pictures  where  the  artists  seem  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  "inspiration."    In  some  we  almost  hear  thejsobs. 
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and  it  seems  that  from  the  canvas  there  gush  out  again  the  tears  that  were 
shed  in  painting  the  never-be-to-be-forgotten  period  when  through  the 
magnanimity  of  Porfirio  Diaz  the  Mexican  people  enjoyed  a  daily  bath 
in  the  waves  of  prosperity!  Just  as  if  the  prosperity  of  a  people  and  their 
peace  of  mind  and  spirit  were  meastu^d  by  the  bags  of  gold  and  the  university 
certificates  of  a  few,  and  not  by  the  economic  welfare  and  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  masses! 

Fortunately,  however,  those  who  think  that  way  in  the  United  States 
do  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  And  those  who 
may  so  think  in  Mexico  do  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican 
X)eople.  They  can  continue  mourning  the  Diaz  regime,  the  government 
of  the  few,  by  the  few  and  for  the  few,  but  they  can  rest  asstured  that  the 
Mexican  people  not  only  do  not  mourn  it,  but  they  have  arrived  at  such  a 
point  in  their  evolution  that  they  will  never  consent  to  a  return  of  their 
"  government  to  the  hands  of  pupp  ts  of  plutocracy  and  privilege. 

Mexico  is  going  to  be  free  because  such  is  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
htmian  justice  so  demands;  she  is  going  to  be  free  from  the  tyrant  in  the 
government  and  from  intrigue  in  the  garrison;  from  slavery  in  industry  and 
from  misery  in  the  home;  and  free  from  illiteracy  and  ignorance  in  the  family. 
Free  politically,  free  industrially  and  economically,  and  free  socially.  If 
for  the  realization  of  these  just  desires  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  break 
through  some  traditions  and  some  of  the  conceptions  of  social  life,  that  still 
prevail,  is  that  anything  to  fill  our  hearts  with  terror?  There  are  some  of 
these  traditions  and  conceptions  that  for  a  ntunber  of  3rears  have  been 
knocking  loudly  for  admittance  to  the  mtisetuns!  Let  us  open  the  doors  for 
them,  then,  and  open  them  so  wide  that  all  these  antiquated  traditions  and 
conceptions  may  enter,  never  again  to  come  out,  the  magnificent  institu- 
tions where  we  keep  with  religious  devotion  the  things  of  our  ancestors, 
and  where  tomorrow  our  own  will  also  be  kept,  so  that  the  present  and  the 
future  generations  may  not  lose  a  single  thread  of  our  natural  evolution. 


Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  of  persuasion,  reli- 
gious or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations 
entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies;  the  pre- 
servation of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  freedom  of  religion; 
freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas 
corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartialy  selected — ^these  principles  form  the 
txight  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  otu-  steps  through 
an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation. — From  First  Inaugural  Address  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  March  4,  180 L 


No  freedom  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  any  candidate  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  labor  law. 
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Reform  of  the  New  German  Labor  Law 
Since  the  Revolution 

By  L.  Krausb 
Special  Correspondence  to  American  Federationist 

Leipsig,  Germany,  January  11,  1922. 

SINCE  November,  1918,  the  German  labor  law  had  undergone  radical 
changes.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  workmen  and  their  leaders  profited 

by  their  political  influence  after  the  fall  of  the  old  government  in  order 
to  realize  their  old  social-political  demands.  The  number  of  laws  and  decrees 
of  a  social-political  nature  that  have  been  issued  since  November,  1918,  is 
by  far  more  than  200,  apart  from  police  regulations  which  are  left  out  of  ac- 
count. If  we  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  time  before  the  war  about  100  laws 
referring  to  labor  have  remained  in  force,  it  is  clear  that  for  rather  a  long 
time  past  there  has  been  a  demand  to  create  a  uniform  labor  law  which  would 
do  away  with  all  those  numerous  complicated  regulations. 

Even  the  German  Constitution  of  August  11,  1919,  made  provisions 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  uniform  labor  law.  In  1919  a  special  committee 
was  formed  of  specialists  charged  with  the  new  codification  of  a  labor  law, 
the  systematic  condensation  of  all  single  labor  laws  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  This  committee  intends  not  only  to  re[ulate 
uniformly  all  the  laws  touching  labor,  but  also  to  condense  the  right  of  coali- 
tion (affiliation),  the  right  of  trade  unions  and  the  right  of  collective  con- 
tracts. Obsolete  stipulations  shall  be  aboUshed  and  modem  requirements 
shall  be  duly  taken  into  account  by  up-to-date  provisions. 

This  committee  has  already  accomplished  part  of  its  task;  it  has  pub- 
lished quite  a  series  of  bills  with  regard  to  labor  law — ^for  instance,  a  regula- 
tion of  arbitration,  a  law  regarding  labor  justice,  a  law  for  the  registering  of 
vacant  positions,  a  law  for  insuring  the  unemployed,  a  law  regarding  col- 
lective contracts,  and  a  law  for  fixing  the  working  hotu-s.  Part  of  these  bills 
were  published  long  ago  for  public  discussion.  It  is  clear  that  those  bills  are 
viewed  difi'erently  by  the  press  of  the  workmen  and  that  of  employers.  Some 
of  the  bills  are  violently  opposed  by  workmen,  others  by  employers,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  many  diflSculties  must  be  overcome  yet.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  that  some  time  will  pass  by  before  these  bills  will  pass 
the  legislative  bodies. 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  the  social-political  legislation  of  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  up  to  the  end  of  1921  is  very  voluminous.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  enumerate  all  the  200  laws  that  have  been  issued  since  the  revolution. 
Therefore  we  will  but  mention  the  most  important  that  have  reference  to 
the  following  domains:  Care  of  the  unemployed;  working  time  in  bakeries 
and  pastries;  wages  with  short  hours;  limitation  of  the  right  to  seize  wages 
as  a  pledge;  allocation  of  supplements  to  receivers  of  pensions;  collective 
contracts;  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  protection  from  arbitrary  dismissal; 
occupation  of  invalids;  providing  land  for  settlement  in  the  country;  Sunday 
rest  in  trade;  oflSce  for  procuring  work;  duty  of  the  employers  to  register  the 
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vacant  places;  socialization;  law  regarding  workmen's  committees;  protectioQ 
of  workmen  in  unhealthy  occupations. 

It  must  still  be  mentioned  that  the  constitution  too  has  established 
important  principles  aiming  at  the  protectioi^  of  the  employes;  for  instance, 
""  every  German  shall  have  the  possibility  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  his  work." 
In  so  far  as  it  is  impossible  to  procure  him  work,  he  will  be  supported  by  the 
state.  The  workmen  will  be  called  upon  to  collaborate  with  the  employers 
in  regulating  the  wages  and  working  conditions.  For  preserving  health  and 
capacity  to  work,  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  protection  from  economic 
consequences  of  age,  weakness  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  Reichstag  will 
create  an  extensive  system  of  insurance  with  the  collaboration  of  the  insured. 
The  workman  is  entitled  to  claim  the  time  for  complying  with  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  and,  in  so  far  as  the  work  is  not  materially  interfered  with  for  exercis- 
ing public  honorary  offices.  The  liberty  of  coalition  for  furthering  working 
conditions  is  warranted  for  all  callings.  All  agreements  and  measures  tr3ang 
to  restrict  liberty  are  illegal.  Every  German  is  entitled  to  claim  healthy 
lodgings  and  all  German  families,  especially  those  with  many  children,  must 
be  assured  lodgings  answering  their  requirements. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  carry  all  those  proposals  into  execution. 
At  any  rate  a  general  view  of  the  social-political  legislation  carried  through 
since  th^  revolution  shows  an  immense  progress  as  compared  to  the  time 
before  the  war.  The  whole  position  of  the  workingman  is  by  far  more  assured 
•especially  by  the  introduction  of  the  "care  of  the  unemployed"  and  by  the 
prescriptions  for  the  protection  of  the  workers  against  arbitrary  dismissal. 
The  eight-hours  work  and  the  stipulations  in  the  collective  contracts  regard- 
ing the  wages  for  task  work  and  the  fixing  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  collective 
contracts  carried  through  in  almost  all  industries  protect  the  workman  from 
being  underpaid  and  assure  him  adequate  wages.  When  determining  working 
conditions,  the  employer  was  forced  to  give  up  the  old  standpoint  of  being 
master,  at  home;  the  workingman's  committees  enjoy  a  far-going  right  of 
cooperating.  Also  the  other  demands  which  the  trade  imions  raised  before  the 
war  with  regard  to  labor  laws  have  been  complied  with  in  all  most  essential 
points. 

Despite  this  apparent  success  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  economic 
situation  of  the  workmen  has  improved  as  compared  to  the  time  before  the 
war,  and  this  particidarly  refers  to  skilled  hands.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
consequences  of  the  war  interfered  with  the  economic  situation  in  genera^ 
and  with  that  of  the  worker  in  particular.  He  has  been  more  keenly  struck 
by  the  strong  fluctuations  of  conjuncture  and  the  repeated  economic  crises 
than  most  other  portions  of  the  population.  But  on  comparing  the  economic 
situation  of  the  workman  with  that  of  other  callings,  we  can  state  that  it  has 
undergone  many  changes  in  the  course  of  the  last  years.  Before  the  war  the 
unskilled  workman  was  paid  worst.  After  the  revolution,  for  the  first  time,  the 
workmen  understood  how  to  enforce  wages  which  were  very  high  in  proportion 
to  those  of  other  professions,  at  all  events  much  higher  than  before  the  war* 
But  promptly  officials,  artisans,  trades  people,  etc.,  followed  their  example 
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and  so  did  almost  all  portions  of  the  population.  Especially  farmers  mider- 
stood  very  well  how  to  improve  their  economic  situation.  The  great  mass 
of  the  little  farmers  who  prior  to  the  war  had  no  better  income  than  a  skilled 
workman  has  now  a  much  bett^  economic  standing  than  the  latter.  If  it  seems 
that  the  German  workman  is  again  on  the  way  to  drop  down  to  the  worst  paid 
classes  of  the  population,  to  which  he  belonged  before  the  war,  that  is  all 
the  more  true  with  regard  to  the  skilled  workman. 

The  statistics  referring  to  wage  rates  just  published  with  regard  to  the 
workmen  in  all  state  works  show  how  small  the  difference  is  between  the 
wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen: 

Average  Wages,  1913  1921 

Unskilled-workmen 992  (gold  marks)  13728  (paper  marks) 

Skilled  workmen 1613     "        "  14976       " 

The  difference  between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen, 
therefore,  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  only  now. 

Since  the  revolution  the  amount  of  the  wages  depends  much  less  on  the 
capacity  than  on  the  required  means  of  subsistance  of  the  workmen.  When 
passing  collective  contracts,  the  principle  followed  is  that  every  workman  must 
get  wages  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  minimum  for  existance.  If  the  prices  of  com- 
modities rise,  the  wages  must  be  increased.  \ 


Equity  in  law,  is  the  same  that  the  spirit  is  in  religion — ^what  everyone 
pleases  to  make  it.  Sometimes  they  go  according  to  conscience;  sometimes 
according  to  law;  sometimes  according  to  rule  of  court.  .  .  .  Equity  is  a 
roguish  thing;  for  in  law  we  have  a  measure  and  know  what  to  trust  to,  equity 
is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor  and,  as  that  is  longer 
or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  'Tis  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  of 
measure  the  chancellor's  foot.  What  an  uncertain  measure  this  would  be ;  one 
chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  chancellor's  conscience. — John  Seldon, 


Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak  agreeably  to 
him  with  whom  we  deal  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  works  or  in  good  order. — 
Francis  Bacon, 


No  justice  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  office 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings 
as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  jtuy. 


No  freedom  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  any  candidate  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  labor  law. 
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Let  Us  Help  fight  Injunctions 

With  the  constant  resort  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the  courts  in  the 
effort  to  secure  an  unwarranted  use  of  the  writ  of  injunction  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  lawful  and  normal  activities  of  organized  wage  earners,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wage  earners  themselves  take  advantage  of  every  proper 
opportunity  for  meeting  the  situations  thus  created. 

It  frequently  happens  that  by  the  possession  of  proper  information  as 
to  methods  of  procedure,  legal  precedent  and  general  groimds  for  objection 
and  argument,  the  issuance  of  writs  of  injunction  can  be  prevented. 

As  a  result  of  experience  in  meeting  the  injimction  issue  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  in 
possession  of  a  large  amoimt  of  informative  material  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  labor  movement. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
be  of  adequate  assistance  to  affiHated  bodies,  unless  the  officers  are  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  such  assistance. 

It  is  urged  that  in  every  case  where  legal  action  is  sought  against  labor 
unions,  full  information  regarding  the  case  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  that  this  be  done  before 
the  briefs  or  answers  to  petitions  are  filed. 

As  all  who  have  had  experience  in  law  cases  and  injunction  petitions 
know,  the  entire  case  in  its  developments  rest  upon  the  answers  and  briefs 
made  in  the  initial  proceedings  and  all  appeals  must  have  their  basis  upon 
the  answers  and  briefs  which  are  filed  in  these  initial  proceedings.  It  is. 
therefore,  strongly  urged  that  wherever  there  is  time  afforded  for  the  attorneys 
for  workers  or  labor  organizations  to  submit  answers  or  briefs,  that  copies 
of  them  be  drafted  and  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  will  suggest  or  cause  to  be  suggested,  points  of  interest  upon 
which  the  answers  or  briefs  may  be  predicated  by  coimsel.  It  would  be  well 
too,  in  the  case  of  a  petition  for  injuncton  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Advice  is  practically  worthless  after  the  initial  brief  is  filed.  Advice 
and  assistance  should  be  asked  for  at  the  outset. 

If  complete  details  in  every  case  are  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  possible  to  prevent 
adverse  judicial  action  in  the  issuance  of  unwarranted  writs  of  injunction 
in  a  great  many  cases.  In  addition  to  this,  the  furnishing  of  such  information 
will  give  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  complete  record  of  court  attacks 
upon  labor  unions  which  in  itself  will  prove  of  increasing  value  as  time  passes. 

All  affiliated  organizations,  whether  they  be  local  bodies,  city  central 
bodies,  state  federations  or  international  unions,  are  urged  to  see  that  in 
every  case  where  legal  action  is  instituted  complete  information  is  promptly 
furnished  in  accordance  with  this  request. 

The  union  label  on  any  product  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money  paid  for 
it  will  return  to  the  consumer,  with  interest,  in  the  form  of  improved  social 
surroundings. 
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Liberty  Must  Stand! 


ALL  workers  will  be  interested  in  the  cartoon,  which  Artist  Baer  has 
drawn  this  month,  because  it  tells  the  story  of  liberty's  stand  against 
those  who  would  tear  her  down.  Working  people  always  have  been 
the  defenders  of  liberty.  Th^e  is  but  little  liberty  in  the  world  that  was  not 
won  by  the  sacrifice  and  the  blood  of  the  working  people. 

Those  who  do  not  work;  those  who  throughout  the  world's  history  have 
been  the  owners  and  the  masters,  have  not  had  to  fight  for  liberty  because 
they  have  had  all  the  liberty  they  wanted.  They  have  had  liberty  for  them- 
selves, while  imposing  slavery  upon  the  toiling  masses. 

Every  measure  of  liberty  gained  by  working  people  has  had  to  be  held  by 
them  against  continuous  assault  by  those  from  whom  it  was  forced.  Assaults 
on  liberty  take  different  forms  as  time  and  conditions  change. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  age  to  hold  human  beings  as  chattels  in  order 
to  infringe  upon  liberty.  It  is  necessary  only  to  make  conditions  imder  which 
the  free  exercise  of  lawful  rights  is  impossible. 

The  latest  device  for  the  destruction  of  liberty  is  the  so-called  industrial 
coiut,  such  as  that  existing  in  Kansas.  Strange  as  it  seems,  in  this  advanced 
age,  it  is  unlawful  for  men  in  certain  industries  in  Kansas  to  cease  work. 
They  must  either  disobey  the  law  or  forego  their  constitutional  right.  They 
must  disobey  the  law  in  order  to  preserve  their  liberty.  That  is  what  the 
name  "Allen"  will  mean  in  American  history. 

The  Allen  plan  of  destroying  liberty  is  beloved  of  all  reactionary  employ- 
ers, because  liberty  sometimes  endangers  great  profits. 

But  history  will  record  also  that  the  working  people  have  refused  to  give 
up  liberty.  They  have  prized  liberty  above  all  things. 

So  valiant  has  been  their  fight  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  about 
in  any  other  state  the  passage  of  bills  like  that  enacted  into  law  in  Kansas. 

Notable  among  the  states  where  the  followers  of  Allen  have  failed  are 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  You  will  note  in  Mr.  Baer's  excel- 
lent pictiu-e  that  several  of  the  pigmy  figures  that  are  trying  to  shackle  liberty 
are  falling  into  the  sea.  These  are  the  failures  among  the  would  be  tyrants. 
Allen  is  among  them,  for  his  baleful  scheme  is  failing  everywhere,  most  of  all 
in  Kansas. 

The  picture  should  hearten  all  who  love  liberty.  It  should  strengthen 
their  resolve  and  make  clearer  the  great  issue  involved. 

Liberty  must  stand,  to  enlighten  the  lives  of  workers  everywhere,  to 
light  the  way  to  the  great  future,  which  will  be  worth  while  only  as  it  is  domi- 
nated more  and  more  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

And,  with  the  united  support  of  the  workers,  liberty  will  stand  secure 
against  all  the  assaults  of  greed  and  tyranny! 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  the  Russian  Soviets,  the 
Third  Internationale,  the  Red  Labor  Union  International,  and 
SImoufuSe  ^^  *^  national  communist  parties  under  Moscow  control, 
are  still  planning  and  working  for  world  revolution.  The 
"proletarian  revolt,*'  it  is  true,  has  been  postponed  and  is  not  now  expected 
to  come  to  a  head  until  after  several  years  of  preparation.  But  these  prepara- 
tions are  still  being  actively  carried  on. 

The  world's  revolt  is  to  center  in  the  United  States,  and  none  of  the 
Soviets'  new  plans  for  temporarily  throwing  communism  overboard  in 
Russia  and  making  an  alliance  m  that  country  with  reactionary  capitalists 
are  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  steady  preparation  for  international 
revolution. 

Leo  Pasvolsky  has  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  a  recent  docu- 
ment of  mstructions  issued  from  Moscow  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
Red  labor  unionists  of  America,  telling  just  how  to  prepare  this  country 
for  the  bloody  revolution  that  is  to  come. 

Pasvolsky  introduces  the  documents  by  pointing  out  the  relations  of 
the  Soviet  government  with  the  Third  Internationale  and  by  showing  that 
the  recent  changes  in  Soviet  poUcy,  sent  abroad  by  the  Moscow  press  agencies, 
have  not  changed  these  relations  in  any  particular.    He  writes: 
Is  a  Communist  revolution  possibl  *  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  scarcely  a  person  in  this  country  that  would  not  smile  at  this  question  or 
else  reply  to  it  in  terms  of  utter  derision. 

Yet  there  is  a  group  of  people  in  the  world  who  think  that  a  revolution  in  the  United 
States  is  not  only  possible,  but  mevitable.  They  derive  the  force  of  their  a>nvict»oo 
from  their  faith  in  what  they  consider  inexorabl .'  law  of  history  and  shape  their  policies 
and  actions  in  accordance  with  their  adherence  to  this  faith. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  th-  world  has  heard  much  concemmg  changes  of  policy 
in  Soviet  Russia.  Capitalism  has  been  brought  back  into  the  life  of  the  country— at 
least,  tht  Communist  leaders  have  declared  their  willingness  to  permit  it  to  return  in 
som !  forms  and  under  various  guises.  The  world  at  large  has  been  inclined  to  accept 
this  as  a  confession  of  loss  of  faith  in  communbm  on  the  part  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
as  well  as  their  less  prominent  companions  in  the  Soviet  regime. 

But  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  not  only  the  most  promin  nt  figures  in  the  Soviet 
government  but  also  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Third  International. 
In  all  their  speeches  they  have  been  insisting  that  what  they  have  given  up  have  been 
merely  some  of  the  methods  by  means  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  introduce  com- 
munism in  Russia,  not  communism  itself.  They  are  frank  in  saying  that  by  their  tactics 
they  merely  hope  to  gain  once  more  enough  strength  to  overthrow  caphalism,  this 
time  more  effectively  than  they  did  during  the  first  three  years  of  their  rule  in  Russia. 
And  while  they  have  been  announcing  their  willingness  to  enter  into  temporary  coopera- 
tion with  the  capitalist  world,  they  have  not  ceased  to  emphasize  the  merely  temporary 
nature  of  the  arrangement  and  have  never  indicated  any  loss  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  communism.  Nor  have  they  shown  the  slightest  indication  of  moving  toward 
either  disbanding  the  Third  International,  or  severing  its  connections  with  the  Soviet 
government  by  cutting  off  its  fimds,  or  their  own  personal  resignation  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  international,  which  is  its  directing  body. 
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Pasvolsky  then  proceeds  to  show  by  quotations  from  a  recent  article 
in  the  official  periodical  of  the  Third  Internationale  that  in  the  preparation 
for  world  revolt  American  labor  is  counted  upon  to  take  the  lead.  He 
quotes  from  this  article  as  follows : 

* 'World  revolution  has  now  become  transfonned  into  a  mighty  duel  between  bour- 
geois America  and  Soviet  Russia.  America  represents  all  the  forces  of  imperialism, 
striving  toward  a  'regeneration'  of  capitalism.  Russia  represents  all  the  forces  of  revo- 
lutionary communism,  striving  toward  the  destruction  of  capitalism.  America  has  at  her 
disposal  all  the  forces  of  capitalism  and  gradually  subjugates  them.  Soviet  Russia 
has  at  her  dbposal  all  the  forces  of  the  revolution  in  all  countries — especially  in  Europe 
and  Asia — and  gradually  liberates  the  world." 

Since  the  question  of  the  world  revolution  has  become  "a  mighty  duel  between 
bourgeois  America  and  Soviet  Russia/'  the  official  views  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Third  Internationale  on  how  this  greatest  opponent  of  communism  may  be  van- 
quished become  a  matter  of  more  than  academic  importance.  These  views  have  been 
stated  in  an  appeal,  addressed  to  the  workmen  of  North  and  South  America  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Third  Internationale,  explaining  to  them  the  importance,  so 
far  as  the  cause  of  the  world  communism  is  concemed,  of  their  particular  activities 
and  telling  them  how  these  activities  should  be  organized. 

*'We  appeal  to  you,  workmen  of  both  Americas,  because  your  task  is  the  most 
important  of  the  tasks  of  the  world  revolution.  Only  your  victory  will  assure  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  worid  revolution. 

Pasvdslcy  then  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  stiU  more  important  docti- 
ment»  an  official  pronouncement  of  the  Third  Internationale  giving  instruc- 
tions to  American  Bolshevists  as  to  methods  of  procedure  for  the  capture 
of  the  American  labor  movement.    These  instructions  are  in  part  as  follows: 

"First,  organize  small  Communist  groups  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  and  establishing  Communist  influence  in  the  component  unions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 

"Second,  organize  in  the  unions  special  bodies,  such  as  shop  committees,  workmen's 
councils,  etc.,  for  the  i)urp08e  of  opposing  the  bureaucracy  of  the  unionist  leadership 
and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  the  old  forms  of  union  organization 
in  favor  of  revolutionary  activity  and  a  system  of  industrial  rather  than  trade  unions, 
as  well  as  of  organizing  strikes  wherever  possible,  irrespective  of  the  decisions  of  the 
present-day  leaders  of  the  unions. 

'•This  work  in  the  old  vnions  magt  always  bo  connected  with  the  realisation  that 
one  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  movement  in  America  must  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
labor  organization.  Independent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  fact  that 
most  workmen  In  America  are  not  organized;  that  the  unions  whkh  are  not  affiliated 
wHh  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  a  membership  of  more  than  a  million; 
that  there  exists  a  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  'one  big  union;'  that  unions  separate 
themselves  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  all  the  time — ^all  this  makes  It 
possible  and  necessary  that  all  these  forces  be  united  Into  a  new  labor  organization^ 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  industrial  union  and  of  the  class  struggle.  The  Com- 
mnnist  party  and  the  L  W.  W.  should  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  aim. 

*«In  order  that  this  should  be  done  It  Is  necessary  that  the  revolutionary  masses 
in  the  L  W.  W.  should  take  all  power  away  from  those  union  offkials. 

"Striving  to  create  this  new  labor  organization,  the  Communist  party  must  at 
the  same  time  remain  In  close  and  continuous  contact  with  the  workmen  who  still  remain 
membera  of  the  old  unions,  and  even  after  the  creation  of  the  new  labor  organization 
the  Communists  must  continue  their  revolutionary  work  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  In  order  to  unite  and  mobilize  all  elass-consdons  workmen  In 
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the  struggle  against  capitattsiii.  By  means  of  the  Communist  groups  organiied  in  all 
the  unions,  as  well  as  special  organisations  and  the  new  great  lal>er  organization,  the 
unification  of  the  revolutionary  industrial  forces  of  the  proletariat  wW  be  completed." 

These  Soviet  instructions  are  important  at  the  present  moment  chiefly 
as  showing  that  there  has  been  no  fimdamental  change  in  Soviet  policy. 
Similar  orders  previously  issued  have  been  published  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Not  only  does  this  work  of  attempted  disruption  of  American  labor  unions — 
thinly  disguised  as  an  attack  on  leaders— continue,  but  it  is  taking  a  new 
form.  Instructions  issued  a  few  months  *ago  directed  Bolshevists  not  to 
appe^  in  labor  unions  as  such,  but  to  appear  imder  the  guise  of  "radicals" 
"liberals,"  etc.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  president  of  a  well-known 
labor  union  not  afiSUated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
recently  been  called  to  Moscow  so  that  he  might  receive  instructions  by 
word  of  mouth.  Another  equally  prominent  propagandist  equally  well 
known,  who  has  recently  been  working  within  the  American  Federation  of 
I^bor,  has  fdso  taken  the  jfumey  to  Moscow,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
receiving  instructions.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  well  received  by  the 
Bc4shevists  in  Moscow  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  "entente  coridale** 
has  been  established.  The  important  consideration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual  persons  selected  to  form  the  "liason"  oflScers  between  the 
Russian  Communists  and  the  American  allies,  but  arises  from  the  fact 
thatts^icb  connections  exist  and  that  the  plan  is  to  promote  Bolshevism  and 
Ccrmmtmism  in  America,,  not  under  that  name,  but  through  individuals 
representing  themselves  as  "liberals,"  and  "radicals"  working  within  the 
America^  labor  movement. 


Whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  the  coal  mines,  when  these  lines  are  read, 
-rur  maiMr-B*.  ^^  foUowiug  statcmcuts  will  stand  true:  The  mine  owners 
CAUSE  40ST  ^^^^  bound  by  agreement  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  mine 
workers  regarding  terms  and  conditions  of  work  and  it  was 
the  clear  intent  of  that  agreement  that  it  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  through  cabinet  oflScers,  allowed  the  impres- 
sion to  go  forth  that  a  "fight  to  a  knock-out"  seemed  to  be  in  store. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  through  a  cabinet  oflScer,  also 
made  it  clear  that  while  there  was  no  means  of  compelling  a  conference  and 
that  while  no  legal  process  would  be  used  in  advance  of  a  strike,  there  would 
be  court  action  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  which  could  mean  nothing  other 
than  the  use  of  injimctions. 

It  was  shown  conclusively  by  the  miners  that  the  wage  reduction 
demanded  by  the  mine  owners  would  affect  the  price  of  coal,  not  to  exceed  4 
cents  per  ton,  while  it  would  mean  virtual  starvation  for  the  miners. 

The  concise  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  the  mine  owners  have  resorted 
to  every  bit  of  trickery,  falsification,  innuendo,  hypocrisy  and  deception 
which  they  could  command,  in  an  effort  to  swell  already  exorbitant  profits 
and  wreck  the  mine  workers'  union. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  mine  owners  upon  the  statement  that  in 
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the  event  of  a  strike  there  was  sufficient  coal  above  ground  to  prevent  public 
inconvenience  for  a  considerable  time.  The  dear  truth  is  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
strike,  the  mine  owners  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  public  is  suffering 
the  moment  it  appears  that  the  miners  are  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Beyond  doubt  the  mine  owners  have  carefully  planned  their  progrsCm 
with  the  view  to  clearing  from  their  road  the  only  obstacle  to  absolute  autoc- 
racy in  the  mines,  the  only  effective  obstacle  to  unlimited  robbery  of  the 
pubUc  and  the  only  effective  obstacle  to  unlimited  exploitation  of  the  mine 
workers. 

It  is  the  height  of  unprincipled  brutality  to  suggest  that  a  partial  short- 
age of  coal,  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  may  be  the  means  of  gaining  public  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  the  most  ruthless,  conscienceless  pirates  and  profiteers 
in  American  industrial  life. 

Amaican  labor  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  American  citizenship  gener- 
ally gives  its  S3rmpatliies  to  brutality  and  injustice  on  such  terms. 

But,  come  what  may,  let  this  be  made  clear  to  all:  The  American  labor 
movement  stands  uneqmvucally,  irrevocably,  with  the  mine  workers  of 
America  in  this  and  every  struggle  for  justice,  against  autocratic  domination 
by  emnlovers  whose  chief  aim  is  profit  and  whose  last  thought  is  for  the  army 
of  hmnanity  that  produces  for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  society. 

The  men  who  go  down  in  the  earth  to  dig  the  coal  that  fires  the  furnaces 
of  the  nation  and  warms  its  homes  shall  not  be  crucified  on  the  altar  of  greed! 
The  whole  strength  of  our  great,  humanitarian  movement  is  mobilized  against 
that  brutal  project 

It  is  less  than  a  half  centtuy  since  among  the  clergy  of  England  the 
question  of  whether  miners  have  souls  was  under  debate;  less  than  that  since 
children  were  bom  under-ground;  less  than  that  in  America  since  women  and 
children  were  rescued  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  and  their  fathers 
made  free  by  the  strength  of  organization.  The  conditions  which  the  organized 
miners  have  abolished  are  the  conditions  to  which  the  mine  owners  would 
retiun. 

United  American  labor  proclaims  that  there  shall  be  no  going  back! 


Among  the  questions  of  importance  acted  upon  by  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

LABOR'S  IMMINENT  -^    -^     t 

poLrriCAL  DUTY  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   headquarters   in  Washington,   was  the 

coming  political  campaign.  Full  consideration  was 
given  to  the  issues  which  confront  Labor  and  it  was  the  unanimous  decision 
that  important  steps  should  be  taken  to  rally  Labor's  forces  in  an  effective 
campaign  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  rights,  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  workers. 

It  was  realized  fully  that  Labor  is  at  present  confronted  with  political 
issues  of  the  most  serious  character.  While  the  organizations  of  the  workers 
are  being  attacked  on  the  industrial  field  they  also  are  being  attacked  through 
the  governmental  machinery  of  the  country.  Immediately  following  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  therefore,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
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of  Labor  made  public  the  following  declaration  including  a  sununary  of  the 
major  political  issues: 

Instructions  to  Labor's  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee  to  begin 
immediate  preparations  for  the  coming  congressional  and  other  elections  and  primaries 
were  given  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee  b  expected  to  meet  almost  im- 
mediately to  begin  the  making  of  campaign  plans. 

Under  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  conformity  with  A.  P.  of  L. 
convention  action,  it  is  proposed  to  go  into  the  primary  elections  everywhere  to  make 
certain  that  candidates  favorable  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  workers  are  nomi- 
nated. Labor  will  place  such  candidates  in  the  field  wherever  necessary.  There  is 
unanimity  upon  this  point  among  the  workers.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  if  there  are 
in  many  districts  candidates  placed  in  the  field  by  labor  as  the  direct  result  of  antagonistic 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  candidates  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 

In  the  opinion  of  labor  the  present  political  and  economic  situation  makes  imperative 
the  most  energetic  political  action.  No  draft  of  a  program  of  political  necessities  will  be 
made  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  campaign  committee,  but  it  is  certain  that  emphasis 
win  be  placed  on  certain  outstanding  issues  which  can  not  be  evaded  by  anyone.  Among 
these  will  doubtless  be: 

1.  Unemployment  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  unemployment.  The  figures 
of  those  most  interested  in  making  a  showing  of  improvement  fail  to  show  that  ths 
burden  of  su£fering  has  been  lifted  in  any  degree  from  the  shoulders  of  the  workers. 

2.  Relief  Program.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  use  the  legislative  machinery  of 
the  government  to  bring  relief  to  the  nation  by  starting  the  wheels  of  industry  on  con- 
structive projects.  Labor  has  laid  down  an  exhaustive  program  for  unemployment 
cure  which  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  permanent  manner  and  which  will 
afford  employment  to  millions  of  now  idle  workers. 

The  single  measure  designed  to  be  helpful  in  regulating  employment  so  as  to  help 
remove  the  peaks  of  depression,  known  as  the  Kenyon  biU,  was  forced  off  the  flosr  of 
Congress  by  means  of  amendments  which  made  it  necessary  that  the  bill  be  withdrawn 
entirely. 

3.  Navy  Yards.  Ten  thousand  navy  yard  workers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
in  heartless  and  unnecessary  manner  on  an  assumption  that  certain  contingencies  would 
develop,  with  no  effort  to  make  the  readjustment  gradual  and  with  a  careless  disregard 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  moral  obligation  which  rests  upon  it  and  which  no 
honorable  employer  would  seek  to  disregard. 

4.  Injunctions.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  all  issues.  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
government  to  so  order  its  cwn  machinery  as  to  curb  the  ruthless  conduct  of  the  courts. 
Election  of  all  judges  is  one  means  of  bringing  home  to  judges  the  responsibility  which 
they  owe  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  they  can  not  continue 
indefinitely  in  the  service  of  special  interests. 

5.  Taxes.  Economy  is  the  watchword  of  most  new  administrations.  It  is  useless 
as  a  watchword  when  ignored  in  practice,  or  when  the  practice  results  in  removing  the 
burdens  from  the  rich  and  predatory  and  placing  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wage 
earners.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  amazing  kind  of  muddling  with  tax  and  tariff  ques- 
tions where  little  regard  is  had  for  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 

6.  Anti-union  Crusade.  The  organized  labor  movement  b  today  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  alert  defender  of  democratic  institutions.  Unscrupulous  and  unthinking 
employers  are  seeking  with  all  their  power  to  destroy  this  movement.  The  fight  of  the 
great  interests  has  been  encouraged  by  many  who  hold  office  by  popular  vote.  There 
have  been  indications  of  a  government  policy  to  aid  in  this  destructive  crusade  which 
can  not  and  will  not  be  overlooked  in  coming  elections.  American  government  must 
again  stand  for  freedom  and  progress  and  justice  and  democracy  in  fact. 

7.  Agriculture.  American  farmers  have  been  thrown  into  a  condition  bordering 
on  the  disastrous.   This  might  have  been  largely  avoided  by  wise  governmental  action 
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and  it  may  be  largely  remedied  in  like  manner.  One  step  which  must  be  taken  concerns 
the  wise  and  proper  eztention  of  credit,  a  step  scrupulously  avoided  by  reactionary  legis-  * 
lators  and  administrations.   So  far  as  the  much-heralded  agricultural  conference  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  complete  failtu^.   It  injtu^d  and  did  not  help. 

8.  Compulsory  Tribunals.  Efforts  to  extend  the  vicious  principle  of  slave  labor 
along  Kansas  industrial  court  lines  are  being  made  in  state  legislatures  and  in  federal 
legislation.  Shrewd  employers  see  in  the  so-called  industrial  court,  with  its  compulsory 
enslavement,  a  stronger  weapon  than  the  so-called  "open  shop."  Labor  is  resolved  to 
combat  this  autocratic  device  to  the  utmost,  carrying  the  fight  to  the  doors  of  every  legis- 
lator who  has  attached  himself  to  the  slave  idea. 

9.  Anti-conspiracy  Laws.  Much  of  the  oppression  of  labor  is  made  possible  by  the 
anti-conspiracy  laws,  enacted  ostensibly  to  curb  improper  combmaticms  ot  business. 
Business  combines  at  will,  law  or  no  law,  with  the  result  that  the  only  real  use  made  of 
these  archaic  laws  is  in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  legitimate  and  proper  activities  ot  wuikcrs. 

10.  Transportation.  Nothing  has  been  more  completely  mishandled  than  the 
railroad  situation.  There  has  been  a  carefully  prepared  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the 
workers  are  responsible  for  freight  rates  and  that  wage  reductions  must  precede  freight 
reductions,  all  of  which  is  false,  unsound  and  hurtful.  Nor  has  there  been  any  greater 
degree  of  intelligent,  helpful  effort  in  dealing  with  the  merchant  marine,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  having  adopted  and  enforced  a  policy  antagonistic  to  the  workers, 
while  plans  are  being  made  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  owners  of  ships. 

Congress  has  been  no  more  constructive  in  dealing  with  transportation  than  it  has 
been  in  other  fields  and  congressmen  will  be  unable  to  evade  the  railroad  issue  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  reelection. 

In  addition  to  these  paramount  propositions  the  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign 
O^nmittee  will  check  carefully  the  manner  in  which  actions  of  legislators  have  compared 
with  the  demands  formulated  by  labor  in  the  last  campaign.  Constant  record  is  kept  of 
the  votes  of  members  of  Congress  and  these  records  are  furnished  to  the  citizens  in  each 
district  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  good ,  bad  or  indifferent  character  of  those  whom 
they  have  elected  and  who  seek  to  be  reelected. 

The  campaign  committee  consists  of  about  twenty  men  and  women. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  state  labor  organizations  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Illinois  has  been  particularly  active  in  making  early  preparations,  its  plans 
having  been  made  in  a  meeting  held  on  February  1 1.  Attention  is  called  to  the  vitally 
important  fact  that  there  b  no  active  group  in  American  labor  that  has  not  fully  agreed 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's]  political  program  and  policies.  There  is  a 
striking  unity  of  determination  as  to  the  lines  to  be  followed  and  the  tactics  to  be  pur- 
sued. There  is  every  indication  that  this  unity  will  be  the  means  of  eliminating  from 
public  life  a  great  many  who  have  served  the  interests  in  servile  submission  and  who 
have  been  blind  to  the  great  needs  of  the  time. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  above  declaration  numerous  conferences  have 
been  held  in  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  relating 
to  the  political  campaign. 

Inquiry  has  been  directed  to  the  organizations  of  the  workers  in  every 
state  in  the  union  in  order  to  secure  complete  information  as  to  the  political 
situation  in  each  state  and  as  to  the  campaign  possibilities. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  are  not  of  Labor's  making.  They  are  issues 
that  have  been  forced  upon  Labor  by  those  who  have  sought  to  promote 
the  cause  of  reaction  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  oppose  Labor's 
aspirations. 

In  this  campaign  it  is  particularly  desirable  and  particularly  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  our  country  that  there  be  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
unity  of  effort  among  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  reactionary  course  now  being 
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pursued  in  the  effort  to  crush  the  voluntary  organizations  of  the  workers  and 
to  reduce  American  working  people  to  disorganized  helplessness. 

No  effort  to  oppress  organized  workers  can  fail  to  oppress,  with  greater 
severity,  those  who  are  unorganized.  No  effort  to  oppress  workers  can  fail  to 
visit  oppression  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people  generally;  because  oppres- 
sion such  as  that  which  is  sought  today  can  not  be  directed  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  consequences  will  be  visited  only  upon  a  portion  of  the  people. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to  freedom,  not  for  some, 
but  for  all;  and  just  to  the  extent  that  oppression  replaces  freedom  so  is  this 
republic  swerved  from  the  path  so  clearly  and  so  inspiringly  laid  down  for  it 
by  the  founders.  Freedom,  however,  is  not  something  which  abides  with  a 
people  without  constant  vigilance  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  woidd 
have  freedom.  So  it  is  that  the  struggle  must  go  on.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
intensity  in  that  struggle.  Much  will  be  determined  by  the  casting  of  ballots 
in  the  coming  primaries  and  elections. 

There  are  many  who  have  earned  the  displeasure  and  condemnation  of 
oiu"  citizenship.  There  are  many  who  have  set  themselves  down  indisputably 
as  the  enemies  and  opponents  of  the  working  people.  The  ntmiber  is  all  too 
large.  But  the  largeness  of  the  ntmiber  only  makes  it  the  more  emphatically 
necessary  to  throw  into  the  campaign  all  possible  energy,  determination  and 
intelligence. 

The  American  people,  in  a  great  slump  of  reaction  after  the  Armistice, 
relaxed  in  their  vigilance  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  impossible  in  one 
campaign  to  recover  all  that  was  lost.  We  must  begin  the  march  toward 
progress.  We  must  place  freedom  again  in  the  ascendency. 

It  is  necessary  that  effective  work  be  done  everywhere  in  the  primaries. 
If  none  but  enemies  emerge  from  the  primaries  to  be  placed  upon  the  official 
election  ballots  reaction  is  again  saved  and  nothing  has  been  gained.  Let  all 
friends  of  freedom  everywhere  be  warned  to  be  on  the  alert  in  the  primaries. 
The  time  to  begin  is  now. 

If  there  appear  no  candidates  worthy  of  support  the  workers  in  their 
organized  capacity  should  see  to  it  that  proper  candidates  are  placed  in  the 
field.  Let  it  be  emphasized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Labor  to  nominate  in  the 
primaries  candidates  satisfactory  to  the  working  people,  pledged  to  the  work- 
ing people,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  working  people  which  is  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  all  forward-looking  men  and  women. 

Let  there  be  within  our  ranks  in  this  political  struggle  the  same  soli- 
darity, the  same  militancy,  the  same  devotion  and  the  same  courage  that  have 
always  marked  the  industrial  struggle. 


There  never  was  in  the  world  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  than  two  hairs 
or  two  grains;  the  most  imiversal  quality  is  diversity. 

There  are  some  defeats  more  triumphant  than  victories. — Michael  de 
Montaigne. 
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The  prime  minister  of  Quebec  has  much  to  learn  about  labor  unions.    He 
protests  "in  the  name  of  the  government"  against  dicta- 

QUEBEC   LABOR   IS      *;.  .        ^  _,.  •       •  ^    \  ic    •    i  i_ 

«r.  r#«^«r-Bm..mai*      ^^^  to  Canadian  imiomsts  by  omaals   who  are   not 

9ELr-GOVCRNING  ^ 

Canadians.  Quite  likely  Prime  Minister  L.  A.  Taschereau 
is  producing  a  temptest  in  a  teapot,  but  lest  he  induce  others  to  share  his 
misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  to  set  him  straight.  Printers  employed 
on  job  work  in  Quebec  went  on  strike.  It  was  this  cessation  of  work  that  begot 
the  prime  minister's  wrath.  "The  printers  who  are  on  strike,"  said  he  to  the 
newspiq)ers,  "belong  to  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  I  am  told 
that  orders  have  come  from  Indianapolis  to  declare  this  strike."  It  was  this 
"interference"  against  which  the  premier  protested,  saying  that  he  felt  that 
Canadian  workmen  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  conduct  their  own  a£Fair8 
and  that  he  intended  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  through  legislation 
to  &vor  Canadian  unions. 

There  is  the  rub.  The  tmions  in  Canada  are  Canadian  unions.  If  the 
prime  minister  cares  to  be  helpful  to  them,  surely  the  unions  in  the  United 
States  will  offer  them  congratulations. 

Only,  let  the  prime  minister  first  be  certain  that  the  union  definition 
of  helpfulness  accords  with  his  own. 

Local  unions  in  Canada  cue  affiliated  to  the  international  unions  of  their 
craft  or  trade,  their  status  in  that  respect  being  eicactly  the  same  as  that  of 
local  unions  in  the  United  States. 

In  relation  to  the  strike  of  printers  in  Quebec,  the  position  of  the  prime 
minister  is  not  fortunate  inasmuch  as  the  strike  was  the  result  of  a  violation 
of  contract  by  the  emplo3rers.  In  offering  criticism  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
printers  the  prime  mtnister  puts  hhnself  in  the  position  of  approving  the 
breach  of  contract  by  emplo3^rs. 

Probably  the  particidar  phase  of  the  situation  that  was  most  aggravating 
to  the  head  of  the  Quebec  government  was  that  having  to  do  with  state 
printing,  including  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  which 
then  was  in  session.  Unfortunately  this  work  was  job  work  and  so  affected 
along  with  all  other  job  work  in  the  Canadian  city  just  as  all  job  work  was 
affected  in  the  United  States  wherever  employers  insisted  upon  violating  the 
agreement  which  they  had  with  the  printers'  union. 

The  issue  was  the  forty-four-hour  week.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
employing  printers  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  T3rpographical  Union  tmder  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  forty-four-hour  week  should  become  effective  on  May  1,  1921. 

The  community  of  interest  between  the  employing  printers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  made  perfectly  plain  by  the  similarity  of  their  conduct. 
After  they  had  agreed  to  the  inauguration  of  the  forty-four  hour  week  they 
renounced  their  action  even  to  the  point  of  abrogating  a  signed  agreement. 
The  emplo3rers  of  Quebec  pursued  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  prime  minister  should  have  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  condoning  an  international  violation  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employers  while  condemning  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  workers  who  by 
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their  action  were  endeavoring  to  uphold  a  contract  and  safeguard  their  rights 
and  interests. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  since  the  occurrence  to  which  the  prime 
minister  had  reference  in  his  public  statement  the  printers'  union  has  secured 
settlement  in  at  least  eight  printing  houses  in  Quebec,  which  means  that  in 
those  printing  houses  the  emplb)rers  have  returned  to  their  contractual 
relations  with  the  tmion  and  to  recognize  the  agreement  which  they  sought 
to  abrogate. 

It  must  further  be  stated  that  strikes  in  the  American  labor  movement 
are  not  ordered  by  autocrats.  Strikes  take  place  after  those  who  are  to  strike 
have  voted  upon  the  question  and  in  so  voting  have  decided  in  favor  of  a 
strike. 

Tom  Moore,  President  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  in  a 
reply  to  the  prime  minister,  conve3red  some  information  which  doubtless  was  of 
material  assistance  in  clearing  the  atmosphere.  The  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  is  a  federation  of  labor  unions  in  Canada.  It  is^  as  Mr.  Moore 
explains,  for  legislative  purposes  and  is  completely  autonomous. 

In  describing  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  President  Moore  also 
describes  the  Andean  Federation  of  Labor.  He  says: 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  is  a  legislative  body  and  has  no  power  to  order  its 
affiliated  organizations  to  strike  or  not  to  strike.  Needkss  to  say,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  always  been  ready  to  knd  its  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  strikes  whenever 
same  has  been  sought  by  the  parties  directly  involved. 

Regarding  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  diflSculty  then  tmder 
discussion.  President  Moore  had  the  following  to  say: 

The  International  Typographical  Union  have  competent  officers  in  charge  of  their 
affairs  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  one  of  whom  b  Mr.  J.  C.  Ganthier,  recently  elected 
member  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  and  with  whom  I  know  you  are  personally  acquainted. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  assumption  that  the  rumored  strike  is  a  challenge  to 
all  the  province  will  not  be  found  to  be  correct,  though  undoubtedly  should  such  a  strike 
occur  the  provincial  Legislature  might  find  itself  somewhat  inconvenienced. 

The  International  Typogxabhical  Union  is  an  old  established  union  and  not  one 
prone  to  enter  into  tmnecessary  fights,  and  I  am  sure  will  cooperate  to  the  utmost  with 
you  in  making  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  as  light  as  possible  should  final  drastic 
action,  as  outlined  by  you,  be  ultimately  considered  necessary. 

Trade  unionism  has  formed  one  of  the  strong  bonds  of  fellowship  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  international  charac- 
ter of  the  union  organizations  is  *the  natural  and  logical  result  of  geographical 
and  industrial  relations.  He  is  no  friend  of  labor  who,  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary,  attacks  this  united  movement  for  democracy,  humanity,  justice 
and  progress,  for  bear  in  mind  not  only  Quebec,  but  all  Canadian  Labor  is  self- 
governing. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  principal  editor  for  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  who 

writes  a  column  called  "Today"  for  the  various  Hearst 

^J^.^JJtl^^^      first  pages,  has  told  a  profound  truth.    Of  course  this  is 

AN  UNEXPECTED  •/»  ««         •««-v%.«  «  ««^^* 

SOURCE  °^*  ^^  fi^s^  truth  that  Mr.  Brisbane  has  told.   Quite  to 

the  contrary,  in  Mr.  Brisbane's  rather  cynical  and  most 

egotistical  column,  other  truths  upon  occasion  have  been  observed,  together 

^♦u  — oil  that  was  not  true  and  that  was  misleading  and  biased.   But  the 
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truth  to  which  it  is  desired  here  to  call  attention  is  one  not  generally  blazoned 
to  the  world.  This  is  the  gem: 

"A  newspaper  can  not  live  by  virtue  alone." 

There  has  been  a  growing  suspicion  that  this  is  the  case  and  it  is  but  natu- 
ral that  this  suspicion  shoidd  cause  publishers  of  newspapers  to  protest  and 
deny.  Those  who  are  justly  accused  frequently  protest  with  more  vehemence 
than  do  those  who  are  unjustly  accused. 

Shakespeare  had  this  trait  of  humankind  in  mind  when  he  made  MacDuff 
declare,  "The  lady  doth  protest  too  much." 

A  casual  glance  at  any  modern  newspaper  will  reveal  its  source  of  Ufe. 
"Advertising,"  writes  the  fatuous  Brisbane,  "is  to  newspapers  what  the  com- 
missariat is  to  armies.  No  food,  no  army  fighting;  no  advertising,  no  news- 
paper fighting." 

This  is  important  truth — much  more  important  since  uttered  by  an  au- 
thority on  newspaper  virtue  and  the  lack  of  it,  employed  by  a  great  news- 
paper machine  which  is  more  costly  than  any  other  newspaper  machine  in 
America  and  which  demands  more  advertising  food  than  any  other,  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  truth  thus  stated  would,  however,  have  been  a  truth  more  general 
in  application  if  Mr.  Brisbane,  instead  of  saying,  "no  advertising,  no  news- 
paper fighting,"  had  said,  "no  advertising,  no  newspaper  living  in  its  present 
condition."  As  Mr.  Brisbane  states  it,  the  implication  is  that  advertising 
enables  newspapers  to  fight.  It  does  not  as  he  surely  knows.  It  enables  them 
to  live  well,  to  be  well-fed,  to  pay  good  profits  and  good  salaries  to  a  few. 

For  a  well-fed  newspaper  to  begin  fighting  is  a  serious  matter.  If  the  well- 
fed  newspaper  fights  against  justice  it  will  continue  to  be  well-fed,  but  if  it 
should  have  the  temerity  to  fight  for  justice  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  what  can  happen  to  a  well-fed  newspaper  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Mr.  Brisbane  knows  this  also.  Excess  of  virtue  has  never  yet  killed  a  Hearst 
paper. 

The  whole  force  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  probable  inadvertance  is  in  the  clear 
statement  that  modem  daily  newspapers  live  by  advertising  and  that  without 
advertising  they  amount  to  nothing.  Advertising  is  the  food  upon  which 
they  live. 

What  follows?  This  equally  important  truth:  Advertising  is  placed  in 
newspapers  by  emplo3rers  of  labor,  and  principally  by  those  emplo)rers  who 
squeeze  and  grind  hardest — ^the  owners  of  great  department  stores. 

Much  advertising  also  is  placed  in  newspapers  by  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. 

If  there  are  any  other  classes  of  advertising  which  approach  these  in 
volume  it  would  be  automobile,  tobacco  and  theatrical  advertising. 

Theatrical  advertising  probably  is  as  free  from  taint  as  any  class,  except 
where  theater  interests  are  involved.  Much  tobacco  advertising  proclaims 
the  wares  of  non-union,  anti-union  factories.  Automobile  advertising  might 
be  expected,  for  the  most  part,  to  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  "business  inter- 
ests." 

There  you  are,  gentle  reader.  "No  advertising,  no  newspaper" — and  de- 
duce the  rest  for  yourself.  This  will  interest  union  workers,  especially. 
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A  Letter  to  Packer  Swift 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1922. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Swift,  President, 
Swift  and  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Dbar  Sir:  A  copy  of  Swift  and  Company's  Year  Book  for  1922,  to 
which  was  attached  a  noted  signed  by  you  stating  that  you  hoped  I  would 
read  its  contents,  has  been  received.     Your  note  also  states  that  I  will  find 
it  "worth  my  while."     I  notice  one  particular  statement  that  sets  me  won- 
dering.   On  page  21  it  is  stated: 

If  we  had  received  as  much  for  by-products  this  year  as  we  did  last  year  we  could 
have  paid  about  $80  per  head  for  live  stock  instead  of  $67.53. 

This  recalls  to  me  the  charge  so  often  made  by  the  farmers  that  the 
meat  packers  of  Chicago,  not  supply  and  demand,  control  the  price  of  live 
stock. 

On  page  49  I  also  found  a  most  vivid  tale  of  how  the  meat  packers 
broke  up  l^e  unions  of  their  employes  and  established  company  unions. 
The  writer  of  that  portion  of  the  Year  Book  can  claim  the  faculty  of  making 
words  tell  a  story  that  those  who  read  it  may  believe  is  based  on  facts.  For 
instance  in  the  first  paragraph  it  states  that  "anticipating  the  retirement 
of  the  special  United  States  Administrator,  an  Employes'  Representation 
Plan  was  established  at  fourteen  Swift  and  Company  plants."  As  I  re- 
member the  facts  the  meat  packers  attempted  to  oust  the  administrator. 

In  the  address  by  you  to  the  shareholders  published  in  the  pamphlet 
you  state  that  the  employes  have  been  organized  into  an  "assembly"  to 
consider  questions  of  the  "most  vital  interest  to  the  workers."  This  as- 
sembly is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  employes 
and  the  management.  Half  are  appointed  by  the  management  and  half 
are  elected  by  the  employes. 

You  also  state  that  "the  Board  of  Directors  naturally  retains  final 
power."  Those  who  have  known  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
hundred  thousand  men  employed  on  broken  time  by  the  meat  packers  can 
well  understand  what  they  would  say  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  following  on  page  50: 

No  inherent  rights  on  either  side  are  sacrificed  under  the  plan.  They  are  just 
mutuallv  suspended  in  the  belief  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached.  The  employes 
are  assured  that  no  restriction  has  been  imposed  on  their  ultimate  free  action. 

After  your  employes  have  read  the  above  quotation  about  their  "inherent 
rights"  and  the  statement  that  "the  Board  of  Directors  natiu-ally  retains 
final  power"  they  can  well  wonder  what  advantages  they  have  seethed 
through  the  "company  imion."  The  feelings  of  those  who  stand  at  the 
gates  every  morning  waiting  for  the  "representatives  of  the  management" 
to  give  them  work  can  also  be  understood.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
men  who  are  hungry  for  work  are  fed  on  the  possibilities  of  benefits  being 
sectu-ed  through  the  workings  of  this  wonderful  "assembly." 

Another  peculiar  provision  in  the  workings  of  the  "company  union" 
is  the  following: 

In  case  the  assembly  reaches  an  agreement  by  a  two-third's  vote  and  the  minority 
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does  not  concur  after  one  reconsideration  then  the  employer  and  employes  are  at  liberty 
to  take  any  action  they  see  fit  either  jointly  or  independently  outside  of  the  plant 

This  means  that  when  the  packers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  assembly  that  they  can  very  easily  organize  a  minority  that 
will  prevent  any  agreement  being  reached.  This  will  leave  the  meat  packers 
in  complete  control  of  the  situation.  They  could  bring  on  a  strike  and 
destroy  the  "company  union"  in  the  same  way  they  planned  to  destroy  the 
unions  of  butcher  workmen. 

You  certainly  will  agree  with  me  that  an  industry  that  employs  one 
hundred  thousand  men  on  broken  time  can  not  claim  to  be  altruistic  or  to 
be  animated  by  justice. 

Even  you,  yourself,  are  not  wholly  satisfied  that  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  establish  autocracy  in  industry  by  proxy,  as  you  say  that 
"only  lengthened  experience  under  var3ring  conditions  of  business  will  deter- 
mine how  successfully  our  seventeen  assemblies  will  function." 

It  would  be  much  better  for  you  and  your  associates  in  the  meat  packing 
mdustry  to  deal  with  bona  fide  trade  unions  and  thereby  place  employes  in  the 
position  of  meeting  you  on  some  semblance  of  equality,  so  far  as  the  ability 
to  protect  their  interests  through  their  economic  power  is  concerned. 

It  was  indeed  "worth  while"  to  read  in  a  work  published  by  Swift  and 
Company  so  complete  a  condemnation  of  its  own  poUdes  toward  labor. 

Very  truly  yoiurs, 

Samuel  Gompers, 
President, 
American  Federation  oj  Labor. 


A  Lesson  in  Organization 

(A  BOOK  REVIEW) 

"r^ECOLLECTIONS"  by  Sir  Charles  Macara,  is  a  contribution  of  the 
Jj^  history  of  an  important  constructive  eflfort  to  establish  industrial 
order  on  a  national  and  an  international  scale.  Macara's  big  crea- 
tive work  was  done  for  the  textile  industry.  Soon  after  he  embarked  on 
his  business  career,  he  went  through  a  protracted  strike  in  Manchester, 
England.  It  was  a  grim  struggle,  waged  after  the  fashion  of  most  strikes — 
but  the  result  was  different  from  the  ordinary  outcome.  Macara  caught  the 
vision  that  warfare  and  production  are  incompatible.  He  took  the  initiative 
in  organizing  the  Manchester  Cotton  Employers*  Association,  and  he  en- 
couraged trade  tmions,  looking  forward  to  joint  deliberations  and  collective 
agreements. 

I  thmk  I  can  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  forces  which  have  extended  and  solidi- 
fied the  operatives'  trade  unions  in  the  cotton  industry.  I  always  held  that  trade  unions 
had  their  definite  sphere  to  fill  in  industry,  that  all  workers  should  join  these  unions, 
and  that,  on  their  side,  employers  should  seek  the  same  strong  organization  through 
emplojrers'  federations.  Between  employers  and  employes,  organized  in  this  way, 
there  need  be  no  ill  feeling.    Collective  bargaining  is  most  easily  carried  on  if  there 
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are  efficient  organizatioiis  on  both  sides,  if  the  organizations  are  fully  representative, 
and  if  the  rank  and  file  in  them  are  loyal  to  their  leaders. 

The  next  step  was  national  organization  in  cotton  textiles.  This  fol- 
lowed the  twenty-weeks  strike  in  1892.  The  strike  grew  out  of  a  wage  dis. 
pute.  James  Mawdsley,  head  of  the  Operative  Spinners'  Union,  the  leader 
of  the  strikers,  was  a  strong  personality  with  an  unusually  penetrating 
grasp  of  constructive  possibilities.  Macara  kept  in  dose  touch  with  Mawd- 
sley  during  the  big  strike.  The  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
Associations  had  come  into  being.  Macara  describes  the  strike  develop- 
ments thus: 

As  so  often  happens  in  an  industrial  dispute,  the  issue  in  this  one  had  soon  widened 
into  a  greater  matter  of  principle,  for  before  very  long  the  material  question  of  more 
or  less  pay  was  lost  in  the  question  of  full  recognition  of  the  workers*  right  to  have  a  say- 
in  industry. 

I  saw  this  very  early,  even  before  the  issue  had  taken  definite  shape  in  the  plans 
of  the  operatives.  I  saw  no  difficulty,  revolutionary  though  the  idea  then  was,  in 
granting  the  aspirations  of  the  work-people  in  thb  matter.  I  began  to  help  forward 
their  claim,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  fought  to  sectu^  for  the  operatives  more 
and  more  influence  and  power  in  the  conduct  of  industry.  I  came  out  as  a  champion 
of  giving  the  operatives  full  credentials  in  negotiations  in  the  twenty  weeks'  strike. 
Thus  my  personal  battle  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  I  had  to  fight  against  the 
workers  on  the  question  which  had  originated  the  strike,  on  the  other  I  had  to  wage 
war  against  fellow-employers  on  the  bigger  issue  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

After  several  efforts  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  parties  to  the 
struggle,  finally  a  conference  was  called  at  Brooklands  Hotel  which  Macara 
realized  must  reach  an  agreement  if  the  industry  was  to  be  saved  from 
crushing  losses. 

Now,  we  met  at  the  conference  with  anxious  feelings.  I  regarded  the  issues  to 
be  settled  as  amongst  the  deepest  and  most  important  with  which  industrial  leaders 
could  be  faced;  and,  looking  back,  I  see  that,  far  from  over-estimating  its  significance, 
I  did  not  perhaps  foresee  what  vast  benefits  to  industry  as  a  whole  were  to  be  won  by 
that  conference.  The  wages  question,  which  had  occasioned  the  strike,  proved  to  be 
the  least  of  our  difficulties.  We  soon  got  the  matter  adjusted  on  a  basis  which  was 
fair  to  both  sides.  But  the  agreement  we  had  to  make  covered  the  wider  issues 
which  had  loomed  out  as  the  strike  lengthened,  and  it  was  the  clauses  governing  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  these  which  brought  about  repeated  deadlocks  in  that  vital 
conference,  just  as  at  Mr.  Ascroft's  house  at  Prestwich,  six  weeks  earlier,  every  clause 
of  the  agreement  gave  rise  to  fresh  argument  and  dispute. 

It  took  persistent,  watchful  determination  to  prevent  failtu^  of  that 
conference.  Six  times  the  two  sides  broke  away  from  each  other.  Macara 
and  Mawdsley  were  working  for  the  same  ends,  though  from  different  points 
of  view.  "We  must  not  let  them  break  away," said  Mawdsley,  and  Macara 
echoed  the  determination.  Finally  the  Brooklands  Agreement  for  intro- 
ducing agencies  for  introducing  harmony  into  industry  was  signed.  Macara 
thus  describes  its  importance: 

There  b  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  inaugurated  a  new  era,  not  in  the  cotton  industry 
alone,  but  in  all  industry.  Now,  there  were  a  few  of  us  in  that  conference  of  masters 
and  men  who  saw  that  was  going  to  be  the  case.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  fought 
so  hard.  We  were  trjring  in  the  cotton  industry  to  substitute  a  reign  of  reason  for 
one  of  force,  to  tie  ourselves,  both  employers  and  employed,  to  rules  which  would  make 
it  difficult,  and  as  nearly  impossible  as  human  nature  would  allow,  to  enter  upon  either 
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a  lock-out  or  a  strike.  We  were  going  beyond  that.  We  were  dealing  with  the  great 
issue  of  the  workers'  right  to  a  ''say"  in  industry.  For  the  raflwajrs  that  issue  was  not 
settled  until  neariy  twenty  years  afterwards.  We  were  just  that  length  of  time  in  ad« 
vance  of  the  railways. 

The  Brooklands  Agreement  was  not  perfect. 

I  soon  saw  after  the  Brooklands  Agreement  came  into  operation  that  it  had  one 
considerable  weakness.  While-it  made  it  difficult  for  either  party  to  bring  the  industry 
to  a  stoppage  by  the  numerous  checks  it  imposed  on  impulsive  action,  it  did  not  pro- 
vide a  scheme  for  ascertaining  the  profits  of  the  industry,  and  the  question  of  wages 
frequently  led  to  disputes. 

Macara  was  made  president  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association — 
a  position  he  still  holds.  He  used  the  oppotunities  of  that  office  to  extend 
the  rule  of  reason  to  a  wider  field — and  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
International  Cotton  Federation — to  put  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world 
in  a  position  to  control  itself  upon  information  of  production  and  markets 
from  all  cotton  sections.  His  ptu-pose  was  to  promote  information  which 
would  help  to  eliminate  speculation  and  waste.  As  to  business  dq>ressions» 
he  says: 

A  cherished  principle  of  mine  is  that  in  times  of  bad  trade  a  stoppage,  if  possible, 
should  be  avoided.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  account  well  beforehand  what  the 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  and  to  adjust  the  production  of  industry  accordingly.  Or- 
ganized short  time,  when  there  is  depression,  or  when  the  raw  material  fails  partially^ 
is  a  method  of  meeting  the  situation.  To  go  on  turning  out  a  full  quantity  of  gooda 
till  the  markets  are  glutted  and  then  to  close  down  the  machinery  is  an  amateurish 
and  bungling  way  of  adjusting  production  to  consumption.  The  workers,  living,  as 
the  majority  do,  from  hand  to  mouth,  are  left  suddenly  without  wages  where  this 
latter  system  obtains,  and  are  plunged  into  distress  from  which  foresight  and  organi- 
zation would  save  them. 

^Vith  the  support  of  Arthur  Balfour  an  international  cotton  conference 
was  held  in  Zurich,  May  23,  1904. 

It  was  a  historic  moment  for  the  cotton  industry.  There  for  the  first  time  repre- 
sentatives consisting  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  business  in  Europe  met  upoti  a 
common  platform  with  a  conunon  purpose.  It  was  the  birth  of  a  new  international 
idea  in  industry.  Out  of  the  deliberations  of  that  Congress  grew  the  International 
Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  which  was 
formally  established  at  a  second  assembly  in  Manchester  in  the  following  year. 

I  have  often  said  in  later  years  that  this  was  the  birth  of  a  League  of  Nations.  I 
believe  today  that  its  constitution  was  one  which  could  be  used  very  profitably  in  es- 
tablishing a  League  of  Nations. 

When  David  Lubin  was  travelling  the  countries  of  Europe,  tr)dng  to 
interest  them  in  an  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and 
supply  to  the  people  concerned  information  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  products  and  their  prices  in  various  markets,  he  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  Sir  Charles  Macara  as  he  had  of  the  writer  in  the 
United  States.  Sir  Charles  Macara  is  an  industrial  statesman  whose  work 
has  made  the  world  a  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  He 
has  been  interested  in  many  of  the  public  questions  of  his  country  and  hit 
important  activities  are  related  in  a  most  interesting  way  in  "RecoUectiona.'* 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  whole  project  in  its  every  detail,  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  and  practice  of  voluntary  action. 
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Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


Immigration 

HJ.  RESOLUTION  279,  by  Mr.  John- 
son, providing  for  the  extension  of 
^  the  3  per  cent  immigration  law  until 
June  30,  1923,  conceals  a  great  danger  to 
the  wage  earners  of  our  country.  There  are 
more  Sian  5,000,000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States.  How  many  there  will  be  a 
year  from  now  no  one  can  estimate.  The 
excuse  for  extending  the  3  per  cent  immigra- 
tion law  instead  of  enacting  a  measure  that 
would  prohibit  all  immigration  except  that 
of  blood  relatives  of  foreigners  now  here 
is  that  it  is  to  tide  over  the  time  necessary 
to  act  upon  real  restrictive  legislation. 

Congress  will  be  in  session  a  little  more 
than  two  months  next  winter.  This  Con- 
gress expires  March  4,  1923.  There  can  not 
be  much  done  in  the  short  session  of  Con- 
gress, except  to  pass  appropriation  bills. 
Therefore,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  idea  of 
those  who  favor  extending  that  law  instead 
of  passing  permanent  remedial  legislation 
that  the  3  per  cent  plan  will  expire  June  30, 
1923,  and  that  then  the  old  practically  un- 
restrictive  immigration  law  wiU  become 
again  efifective. 

President  Gompers,  realizing  the  serious 
danger  to  the  people  of  our  country,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  Immigration 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  had  agreed 
to  hold  no  hearings  on  the  3  per  cent  exten- 
sion bill,  but  to  report  it  and  ask  for  its 
passage.  President  Gompers  in  his  letter 
urged  the  Immigration  Committee  to  amend 
the  bill  by  substituting  one  of  the  following 
plans: 

We  ask,  first,  for  restriction  of  immigration  to 
the  immediate  dependent  relatives  of  foreigners  now 
here;  ,.    .      . 

Or,  second,  that  the  present  3  per  cent  Imiitation 
law  shall  be  the  law  until  further  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

Or,  third,  that  the  present  limitation  law  shall 
continue  in  force  until  June  30,  1924,  thus  safe- 
guarding the  coimtry  from  a  flood  of  immigration 
imtil  Congress  shall  have  opportunity  to  adopt  per- 
manent legislation  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Unless  President  Gompers'  urgent  request 
is  adopted  by  Congress  this  country  will  be 
flooded  with  immigrants  after  June  30, 
1923,  as  at  least  12,000,000  people  in  Europe 
alone  are  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  this  country. 


Ship  Subsidy 

The  ship  subsidy,  that  old  fiiend  of  the 
privileged  few,  has  again  bobbed  up  in  Con- 
gress. S.  3217,  by  Senator  Jones,  and  H.  R. 
10644,  by  Representative  Greene,  not  only 
propose  to  dispose  of  ships  owned  by  the 
government  at  bargain  prices  but  they  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  merchant  marine  naval 
service  to  make  strike  breaking  a  business, 
to  repeal  the  freedom  sections  of  the  Sea- 
men's Act  and  to  restore  the  differential 
in  the  United  States  seamen's  wages  that 
always  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

Every  ship  subsidy  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  in  the  past  has  been 
killed  so  effectually  that  it  seems  surprising 
that  anyone  in  these  days  would  have  the 
temerity  even  to  hint  ship  subsidy.  But 
apparently  there  are  members  of  (jongress 
and  representatives  of  certain  interests  that 
have  great  influence  on  Congress  that  be- 
lieve &e  people  are  slipping  and  that  most 
any  old  bill,  no  matter  how  offensive  it  may 
be,  can  be  railroaded  through^Congress. 
The  idea  advanced  is: 

What  do  we  care  what  the  people  will  say  as  long 
as  we  get  the  money.  Let  the  people  squirm*  they 
deserve  it. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  possible  if  the  biD 
becomes  a  law  for  those  in  the  deal  to  buy 
vessels  for  $20  per  ton  that  cost  $200  or 
more  per  ton.  These  purchasers  can  then 
borrow  from  the  Shipping  Board  two-thirds 
of  the  purchase  price  and  cost  of  motoriza- 
tion at  2  per  cent  interest.  Pa5rment  of  the 
loan  and  interest  will  be  deferred  for  fifteen 
years.  During  this  period  the  purchaser  can 
operate  the  vessel  which  wiU  depreciate  as 
much  as  75  per  cent  in  value  in  that  time  and 
then  tie  it  up  to  a  dock  and  tell  the  Shipping 
Board: 

Here's  your  old  vessel,  I  am  through  with  it. 
You  can  keep  it  for  what  I  owe  you. 

After  the  provisions  of  the  bill  became 
known  to  the  marine  workers  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval went  up  from  all  the  sea  ports. 
**Why  is  it  that  the  plunderbund  alwaj's 
regards  seamen  as  easy  victims?"  was  the 
protest  heard  everywhere.  The  seamen 
point  out  that  the  reason  that  they  are  al- 
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ways  made  the  victims  is  that  their  destiny 
is  controlled  by  legislation  and,  as  the 
"interests"  work  tln'ough  Congress  their 
profits  to  promote,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  something  damaging  to  the  seamen 
should  be  tacked  on  to  a  subsidy  bill. 

While  the  joining  of  the  merchant  marine 
naval  reserve  will  be  voluntary,  a  month's 
extra  salary  is  held  out  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the 
seamen  to  come  under  the  act.  During  the 
existence  of  a  "national  emergency"  de- 
clared by  the  President,  they  w5l  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  "A  national  emergency"  can  be  a 
seamen's  strike.  Therefore,  when  seamen 
who  voluntarily  become  members  of  the 
naval  reserve  go  on  strike  against  tmdesir- 
able  conditions  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
could  call  them  to  the  colors  and  compel 
them  to  go  back  to  their  vessels.  If  they 
refused  they  would  be  court-martialed. 
There  is  so  much  in  the  subsidy  bill  that 
menaces  the  rights  of  the  seamen  and  vio- 
lates the  duty  of  Congress  to  the  people 
that  there  will  be  most  effective  protest 
from  the  people.  Labor  is  much  concerned 
over  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  will  fight 
it  to  the  end. 

Rebates  For  Lever  Act  Violators 
Senator  EUdns  of  West  Virginia  has 
come  to  the  front  with  a  bill  that  has 
startled  even  the  "old  guard"  at  the  Capitol. 
It  provides  for  the  refunding  of  fines  levied 
during  and  since  the  war  on  every  person, 
partnership,  association  and  corporation 
convicted  of  violations  of  the  food  control 
act,  otherwise  the  Lever  Act.  The  money  to 
pay  the  rebates  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  provides  that  the 
wage  earners  who  have  sufifered  from  unjust, 
if  not  illegal,  enforcement  of  the  Lever 
Act  are  also  to  be  recompensed  for  their 
loss. 

When  the  Lever  Act  was  passed  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  many 
Senators  and  Representatives  openly  and 
unequivocally  declared  that  its  provisions 
did  not  in  any  way  pertain  to  Labor  or  the 
acyrxnal  activities  of  the  trade  unions, 
r^evertheless  persecutions  were  frequent,  the 
miners  being  most  viciously  hampered 
in  endeavoring  to  maintain  an  adequate 
vv^Lg!^  to  support  themselves  and  dependents. 


It  is  understood  that  the  bill  is  to  be  sUpped 
through  without  hearings.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Conference  Committee  composed  of  all 
legislative  representatives  in  Washington 
that  an  amendment  be  prop»osed  that  all 
wage  earners  and  organizations  of  wage 
earners  also  be  compensated  for  the  loss  they 
suffered  through  the  operations  of  the  Lever 
Act.  Unless  that  provision  is  inserted  in  the 
bill  every  effort  will  be  made  to  defeat  the 
proposal  to  reftmd  to  those  convicted  the 
amotmt  they  may  have  been  fined  for  charg- 
ing too  much  for  food  products  and  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

Surveillance  For  Aliens 

H.  R.  10860,  by  Representative  JoJmsoi^ 
of  Washington  provides  for  the  registration 
of  aliens  on  landing  in  this  cotmtry.  Until 
they  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
they  will  be  under  constant  surveillance  ju 
thefr  homes,  in  their  emplojrments  and  as  to 
their  political  and  social  activities. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  bill,  with  many 
hidden  meanings.  It  has  been  widely 
heralded  by  its  publicity  agents  as  a  bill  to 
create  "a  new  federal  bureau  of  recreation 
to  make  better  and  happier  all  the  workers 
of  the  country  and  to  absorb  more  quickly 
into  American  life  the  immigrants  from 
other  countries  coming  to  our  shores  for  sanc- 
tuary." 

"Every  immigrant  must  register  every 
year,  wherever  he  is,  not  in  order  to  spy 
upon  him,"  it  is  contended,  "but  only  to  be 
sure  of  his  safety  and  in  order  to  educate 
him."  Public  school  officials  are  suggested 
as  the  proper  supervisors  of  the  aliens. 
There  is  the  constant  threat  running  through 
the  proposed  law  of  imprisonment  and  can- 
cellation of  naturalization  papers.  Deporta- 
tion is  the  penalty  for  failure  of  the  aliens 
to  ^satisfy  the  supervisors  that  thefr  be- 
havior has  been  "all  it  should  be." 

Cessations  of  work  can  be  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  decided  by  unfriendly  courts 
as  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  The  fact  that  every  alien  in  the 
United  States  would  be  under  constant  sur- 
veillance would  mean  that  in  a  short  time 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  administration  of  this  law  would 
be  in  the  handfe  of  those  opposed  to  the 
economic  advancement  of  the  wage  earners. 
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and  the  continual  threat  of  imprisonment 
or  deportation  would  compel  aliens  to 
remain  at  work  under  conditions  against 
idiich  they  protested  in  vain  or  to  take 
the  jobs  of  citizens  who  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept imjust  conditions  of  employment. 

Another  defense  of  the  bill  given  by  the 
publicity  agents  is  that  ''Unde  Sam  should 
keep  track  of  every  alien,  not  to  regulate 
lijm  but  to  help  him,  to  teach  and  en- 
courage him."  "Unde  Sam,"  it  is  stated, 
^'does  not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude 
of  a  policeman  but  of  a  friend,  a  true 
Uncle." 

The  proverbial  spider  who  lured  the  inno- 
cent Ay  into  his  parlor  can  not  have  used 
more  enticing  language  to  deceive  the  alien 
than  have  the  defenders  of  the  nattu-alization 
bin.  The  enactment  of  this  law  would  be  sim- 
ply the  entering  wedge  for  placing  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  sur- 
veillance. The  secrecy  with  which  the  bill 
nms  prepared — and  it  must  have  caused 
months  of  work,  as  it  covers  ninety  pages — 
certainly  should  be  a  warning  to  the  people 
of  our  coimtry  that  it  is  not  in  their  interest 
such  a  law  is  proposed  but  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  guaranteed 
rights  of  our  citizenship.  The  bill  is  being 
opposed  vigorously.         , 

Protection  For  Canal  Zone  Employes 

H.  R.  10646,  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  Ohio 
provides  for  restoring  conditions  to  em- 
ployes in  the  Qmal  Zone  taken  away  by 
Seoietary  of  War  Weeks.  The  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  representatives  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  was  endorsed  by  the  American 
federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hushings, 
who  came  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  present 
the  grievances  of  the  workers,  is  making 
every  effort  to  have  it  enacted  into  law. 
Representative  Cooper  when  told  of  the  con- 
ditions taken  away  from  the  employes  readily 
xxmsented  to  introduce  the  bill. 

More  Idleness  For  Judges 

H.  R.  9103,  by  Mr.  Walsh  of  Massachu- 
-setts  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
twenty-one  additional  district  judges  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  the  House  and  will 
soon  be  up  for  action  in  the  Senate.  Oppo- 
sition to  its  passage  is  devdoping  among  the 
just  minded  members  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
<x>ntended  that  it  will  be  better  to  eliminate 


federal  judges  entirdy  than  to  appoint  ad 
ditional  members  to  the  federal  bench  and 
the  reasons  given  are  most  surprising  when 
considering  by  whom  they  are  made.  It  is 
charged  that  all  the  federal  judges  do  is  to 
issue  injunctions  against  labor  or  fine  their 
members  for  contempt  for  violation  of 
some  technical  provisions  of  a  restraining 
order.  Those  who  use  the  courts  in  their 
efforts  to  break  down  wage  scales  always 
know  they  will  find  most  federal  judges  in  a 
receptive  mood  when  complaints  against 
the  wage  earners  are  submitted  to  them. 
The  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Coolie  BUI 

The  so-called  emergency  labor  commis- 
sion of  Hawaii  is  again  at  work  endeavoring 
to  secure  Congressional  support  for  the 
coolie  bill,  which  is  intended  to  coolieize  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Dillingham,  Chairman  of 
the  Hawaiian  Commission,  is  visiting  one 
member  after  another  and  telling  them  how 
much  the  sugar  planters  love  the  white 
man.  He  is  forgetting  to  tell  them,  however, 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  sugar  planters  had 
a  dream  of  an  island  paradise  in  which  they 
would  be  the  sodal  and  industrial  rulers 
with  hordes  of  orientals  as  servants  to  kotow 
to  them  as  superior  beings.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  drive  out  the  whites  and  bring  in 
the  Japs.  In  those  days  there  were  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes  and  Portuguese  employed 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  Being  white  men 
they  got  white  men's  wages.  But  Japs 
had  already  started  to  arrive  in  Hawaii 
and  were  w^ng  to  work  for  a  fourth  or  fifth 
of  what  the  white  laborers  would  accept. 

The  sugar  planters  then  concdved  tbe  idea 
that  to  defend  thdr  dedsion  to  get  rid  of  the 
whites  that  they  would  base  it  upon  the  fic- 
tion that  white  men  could  not  work  in  a 
tropical  country.  This  tale  was  accepted 
generally  without  investigation.  However, 
the  climate  of  Japan  is  sinutar  to  the  climate 
of  the  Northern-Central  United  States,  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  sugar  planters  dis- 
covered that  the  Japanese  would  make  just 
as  good  business  men  as  themsdves  and  in- 
stead of  Japanese  laborers  bdng  willing  to 
work  for  coolie  wages  they  demanded  an 
adequate  wage  on  which  to  support  them- 
sdves and  families.  Then  the  sugar  planters 
hdd  a  meeting  and  deeded  in  effect  as 
follows: 
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We  must  get  rid  of  the  Japs.  Our  only  hope  for 
cheap  and  docile  labor  is  in  China.  Therefore, 
we  will  go  to  Congress  and  get  a  law  enacted  per- 
mitting us  to  bring  in  all  the  Chinese  coolies  neces- 
sary to  do  the  woiic  on  the  plantations  or  anywhere 
else  they  are  needed.  We  can  tell  Congress  we  are 
desirous  of  Americanizing  the  islands.  We  will 
use  that  as  a  slogan.  It  will  catch  the  Congressmen 
irho  are  not  very  alert  in  discovering  jokers. 

Then  they  laughed  and  proceeded  to  elect 
the  so-called  emergency  labor  commission 
which,  since  then  has  followed  out  the 
policy  agreed  to  by  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters. 

Members  of  Congress,  however,  say  that 
the  coolie  bill  will  not  be  considered  at  this 
time.  It  will  not  be  taken  up  until  after  the 
Four  Power  Treaty  has  b^n  acted  upon. 
It  might  compromise  matters  they  say,  to 
interject  any  issue  that  might  raise  opposi- 
tion in  Japan.  Nevertheless  the  legislative 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  working  just  as  vigorously  as 
ever  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  insidi- 
ous propaganda  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
planters. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  one  of  their 
methods  for  gaining  converts  to  coolieizing 
Hawaii.  A  committee  was  organized  in 
Honolulu  to  circulate  a  petition  urging  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  coolie  bill.  Advertisements 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
islands  in  which  was  printed  what  was  pur- 
ported to  be  the  coolie  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. It  was  iiot  the  bill  that  Congress  has 
under  consideration.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  misrepresentations  made  by  the  sugar 
planters  in  their  efforts  to  deceive  not  only 
the  just  minded  citizens  of  the  territory  but 
members  of  Congress. 

Sales  Tax 

The  determination  to  make  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  pay  aU  the  taxes  still 
continues  to  control  the  parliamentary 
action  of  certain  members  of  Congress.  They 
have  made  it  their  program  to  refuse,  if 
possible,  to  permit  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill  to 
pass  unless  it  is  loaded  with  the  sales  tax 
provision. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  that  the 
sales  tax  is  bad  for  the  masses  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
great  captains  of  ^dustry  and  those  who 
have  paid  excess  profits  taxes  and  are  still 
paying  surtaxes  are  working  for  its  adoption. 


It  is  freely  admitted  that  when  the  sales 
tax  is  permanently  established  a  sufScient 
amotmt  of  money  can  be  raised  in  that  man- 
ner to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  ex- 
cess profits  taxes,  surtaxes,  inheritance  taxes 
or  corporation  taxes.  Of  course,  oidy  a  very 
small .  percentage  of  our  people  pay  these 
latter  taxes.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  certcdn  members  of  Congress  should  be 
so  persistent  in  advocating  the  sales  tax  as  a 
cure-all  for  taxation  of  the  well-to-do. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Cana- 
dian sales  tax.  It  is  even  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  do  not  pay  any  tax  because 
it  is  absorbed  before  it  reaches  the  final 
consiuner. 

February  23  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  held  a  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian government.  The  representatives  of 
the  association  submitted  a  program  of 
what  they  were  f^ixious  to  have  done  by  par- 
liament to  relieve  the  well-to-do  from  taxa- 
tion and  place  it  upon  the  majny  who  are 
already  overburde^ied.  These  representa- 
tives fiJso  played  havoc  with  those  who  claim 
the  manufacturer  pays  the  tax  for  in  a  brief 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  government  o£&- 
cials  appears  tjiis  clause: 

That  as  the  sales  tax  is  a  tax  payable  by  the  pur- 
chaser, manufacturers  and  wholesalers  should  not 
be  held  liable  for  any  taxes  which  they  can  not 
collect  owing  to  the  pturchaser  becoming  insdvent 
or  refusing  to  pay. 

This  should  convince  these  members  of 
Congress  who  have  never  been  in  Canada 
that  the  tax  fables  are  daily  served  to  them 
by  the  publicity  agents  of  those  wishing 
to  be  relieved  from  taxation  are  pretense  and 
untrue.  It  also  proves  that  the  constmier 
pays  the  tax.  Therefore  the  tax  is  not  ab- 
sorbed nor  does  it  disappear  in  its  journey 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler 
and  then  to  the  final  buyer. 

The  C^iadian  Manufoctuex^'  Association 
also  complains  that  the  Income  War  Tax 
Act  regarding  corporations  had  not  been 
repealed  as  requested  a  year  before,  al- 
though it  was  admitted  that  the  sales  tax 
was  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  additional 
revenue  needed  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  association  asked  that 
the  Income  War  Tax  Act  regarding  cor- 
porations be  repealed  and  that  the  sales  tax 
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again  be  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue.  Is  not  this  a  very  convincing 
argument  that  as  fast  as  taxation  on  the  well- 
to-do  is  repealed  it  is  added  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  poor.  The  intention  is,  as  has  been 
stated  in  these  reports  heretofore,  to  keep 
persistently  at  it  until  the  sales  tax  is 
adopted.  Then  gradually  all  taxatipn  on 
business  or  individuals  with  great  incomes 
will  be  repealed  and  the  sales  tax  will  be 
increased  to  meet  the  deficit. 

Representative  Frear  has  made  a  remark- 
able fight  against  the  sales  tax  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  having  it  eliminated  from 
the  bonus  bill.  This  measure  known  as  the 
Fordney  bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  American  Legion  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Transportation 

H.  R.  10798,  by  Representative  Beck  of 
Wisconsin  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  railroad  having  the  facilities  for 
construction,  repairing  or  rebuilding  or 
equipment  or  doing  maintenance  work  of  any 
kmd  to  award  a  contract  to  outsiders  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  object 
is  to  prevent  officials  of  railroads  from  letting 
contracts  to  corporations  in  which  they  are 
directly  interested  at  prices  much  higher 
than  the  work  could  be  done  in  the  railroad 
shops.  In  discussing  his  bill,  Representative 
Beck  said: 

The  railroads  are  robbing  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  ex- 
cessive rates  to  pay  the  huge  profits  made  bv  private 
contractors  in  doing  repair  and  construction  work 
for  the  railroad  companies.  These  profits  amount 
to  over  $300,000,000  a  year  on  locomotives  alone. 
What  thev  amount  to  on  the  other  classes  of  work 
no  doubt  nms  into  other  hundreds  of  millions. 

Again,  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  of  freight 
in  transit,  and  of  trainmen  operatmg  the  trains, 
demand  that  the  railroads  themselves  do  their  own 
repair  work  as  well  as  construction  work.  The  war 
has  taught  us  that  the  "chief  end  of  man"  with  many 
contractors  is  to  make  money.  They  accomplish 
this  by  securing  the  highest  price  possible  for  the 
work,  by  using  an  inferior  grade  of  materials  and 
cheap  workmanship.  Human  life  is  at  stake  in  rail- 
road operations  and  there  is  no  place  in  this  industry 
for  either  cheap  material  or  cheap  workmanship. 

This  praiseworthy  bill  should  receive  the 
earnest  support  of  all. 

Natural  Resources 

H.  R.  10800  by  Delegate  Sutherland,  pro- 
vides "for  the  development  of  the  recources 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  for  other 
piuposes."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 


directed  to  explore,  prospect  or  drill  for  oil 
or  other  minerals  upon  the  public  lands  of 
Alaska  "and  in  the  event  of  the  discovery  of 
oil  or  other  minerals  to  dispose  of  the  same 
through  competitive  bidding,"  or  such  other 
meth^s  as  he  may  adopt. 

The  Denver  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  Executive  Council  to  exercise 
every  legitimate  means  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  federal  control  over 
the  development  and  distribution  of  the 
country's  natural  resources.  These  include 
coal,  iron  and  copper  ores,  phosphate, 
nitrates,  soditun,  gas,  water  power,  timber 
lands,  etc.,  that  are  still  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  the  government 
will  do  the  prospecting  and  then  sell  to  per- 
sons or  corporations  the  lands  on  which 
oU  or  minerals  are  found.  The  bill  being 
perversive  of  the  true  interest  of  the  peopk 
it  should  be  opposed. 

Relief  For  Miners 

H.  R.  10499,  by  Representative  Bankhead, 
provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  coal  miners 
and  their  families  in  the  states  o(  Kentucky* 
West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  biU  recalls  the  hardships 
through  which  the  miners  have  passed  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  because  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment. One,  two  and  three  days  a  week 
have  been  the  rule  in  all  the  mining  fields 
of  the  United  States.  In  many  entire 
districts  there  have  been  weeks  that  not  a 
ton  of  coal  was  mined.  In  fact  the  miner 
who  earned  $600  in  the  past  year  was 
the  exception.  The  fact  that  after  March  31 
the  mines  will  be  shut  down  by  the  operators 
and  the  miners  thrown  out  of  work  win  in- 
crease the  destitute  condition  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  their  families. 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  introduction  ot 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  its  author  repre- 
sents a  district  in  Alabama  where  the 
miners  are  tmorjganized.  This  demonstrates 
that  not  cmly  are  miners  in  unicoi  fidds 
deeply  affected  by  the  unemployn^ent  con- 
ditions but  the  miners  of  the  nqn-union  fields 
are  also  suffering  intensely.  The  miners  of 
Alabama  have  t^n  oppressed  unmercifully 
by  the  coal  operators,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  state  officials.  The  mine  workers  in 
Alabama  were  told  that  if  they  would  only 
work  for  low  wages  they  would  have  all  tbe 
work   they   wanted.     But   like   all    other 
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promises  of  those  who  would  establish 
autocracy  in  industry  they  have  brought 
desitution  and  much  misery  to  the  oppressed 
workers. 

Aid  For  Unemployed 

H.  Res.  302,  by  Representative  Mead, 
is  a  most  necessary  measure  and  should  be- 
come a  law.  It  provides  for  reconditioning 
government  buildings  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  to  house  the  de- 
partments, bureaus  and  commissions  now  in 
privately  owned  structures.  Thousands  of 
building  trades  workmen  could  be  employed 
in  nec^sary  work  in  reconditioning  govern- 
ment buildings,  as  many  of  them  are  sadly 
in  need  of  repair.  At  the  same  time  the  work 
would  be  helpful  in  relieving  general  unem- 
ployment. 

Good  Roads 

H.  R.  10840,  by  Representative  Dunn» 
provides  for  the  following  appropriations 
to  be  expended  under  provisions  of  the 
federal  highway  act:  For  1923,  $40,000,000; 
for  1924,  $50,000,000,  and  for  1925, 
$60,000,000. 

Retirement 

S.  3265,   by  Senator  Sterling,  providing 
that  the  expression  ''all  employes  in  the' 
clarified  civil  service  of  the  United  States" 
shall  be  construed  to  include  aU  persons  who 


have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  given  a 
competitive  status  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  with  or  without  competitive  ex- 
amination by  legislative  enactment  or  execu- 
tive order,  has  passed  the  Senate.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  place  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  about  80,000  employes  whom  it  had 
been  ruled  would  not  have  obtained  the 
benefits  of  its  provisions  because  they  had 
been  appointed  to  the  dassified  service  by 
executive  orders. 

H.  R.  10814,  a  companion  bill  with  the 
same  provisions,  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Lehlbach.  Unless  the 
bill  passes  great  injustice  will  be  done  to 
those  who  by  a  technicality  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  law. 

Porto  Rico 

H.  R.  993^,  by  Representati\-e  Nolan  of 
California  to  make  Porto  Rico  an  incor- 
porated territory  of  the  United  States  will 
be  up  for  hearing  about  the  middle  of  April. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  measure  and  should 
be  passed. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 
E.  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislative  Representatives, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


May  — ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Intematioiial  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  &  Refinery  Workers 
of  America. 

May  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

May  1,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Pair  Paric  Auditorium, 
Brodierliood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerics, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 

May  8,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  American  red- 
eration  of  Musicians. 

May  26-27,  New  York,  National  Print  Cutters 
of  America. 

May  29,  Chicago,  SI.,  Building  Service  Employes' 
International  Union. 

July  1,  Chicago,  HI.,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint 
Class  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bell^re,  Ohio,  Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers' Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  & 
Whidsnakers'  Union. 

Jidy  15-16,  New    York  City,  McAlpin   Hotel, 
(Biecutive  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 
I      July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  International  Stero* 
'  typers  ft  Blectrotypers'  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Umt,  Mill  ft  Smelter  Workers. 

Ai^uit  14-20,  Chicago,  Bl.,  International  Fhoto- 
Bagrsvers*  Unkm  of  N.  A. 


September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

September  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept.  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed- 
eration  of  Federal  Employes. 

Sept.  11,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept.  11,  Minneap<^s,  Minn.,  International 
Union  of  Steam  ft  Operating  Engineers. 

Sept.  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  ft  Ornamental  Iron  Worioers. 

Sept.  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  IntematicMaal 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

Sept  18, ,  United  Brick  ft  Clay  Workers 

of  America. 

Sept.  18, ,  United  Brick  ft  Clay  Workers 

of  America. 

Oct.  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct.  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  International 
Association  of  Heat  ft  Frost  Insulators  &  Asboitot 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cindnnati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union  A  America. 

Oct  9,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Worirers 
of  America. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


From  tbb  Atlantic  to  ths  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OITTCERS 

Commercial  Telegraphers 

Frank  B.  Powers. — We  have  42  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  3,000.  State  of  em- 
ployment is  poor. 

Lanndry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^We  have  85  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  Of  6,000.  State  of  employment 
is  fair  and  is  improving.  Several  of  our  union 
agreements  have  been  signed  without  any  changes 
for  another  year.  Organizing  worlc  is  being  carried 
on  in  Oakland,  California,  also  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Chicago.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
organize our  local  union  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Lithographers 

/.  M.  0*  Connor. — ^We  have  46  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  7,564.  For  our  sick  and 
disabled,  39  persons,  $465  was  spent.  For  61  un- 
employed, $364.50  was  spent.  The  general  lockout 
by  the  Employers'  Association  is  still  on.  This 
association  wants  to  enforce  a  12)  per  cent  cut  in 
wages.  This  lockout  affects  1,812  of  our  members. 
State  of  employment  is  bad. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

Edwin  Genttler. — ^We  have  10  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  470.  One  death  occurred  in 
our  organization,  resulting  in  expenditure  of  $200. 
Non-union  shop  lockout  exists  in  the  following 
localities:  Worcester,  Mass. ;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
Langhome,  Philadelphia,  New  Brighton  and  Han- 
over, Pennsylvania;  Glens  Palls,  Hudson  Falls, 
Pittsburgh,  Schuylerville,  Brooklyn,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  For  the  190  of  our  members 
unemployed,  $7,200  was  expended  in  benefits. 
Outside  of  the  fighting  zone  the  state  of  employ- 
ment is  good  We  are  advertising  union-made 
wall  papers  to  help  defeat  the  non-union  shop. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Gruhb. — We  now  have  61  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  14,500.  There  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  state  of  employment, 
due  to  rushing  relief.  The  second  reduction  of  15 
per  cent  became  effective  on  February  6  to  remain 
in  effect  until  June  30  by  agreement  with  the 
Shipping  Board.  Practically  all  other  owners 
reduced  wages  15  i)er  cent  late  in  December  on 
sea-going  ships,  which  also  is  the  second  15  per 
cent  reduction  beginning  with  May  1,  1921.  Quite 
a  number  of  towboat  and  other  steamboat  com- 
panies have  given  i^otices  of  further  reductions  of 
5,  10  and  15  per  cent. 


Print  Catters 

R.  Heinl. — We  now  have  5  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  369.  One  death  occurred  in 
our  ranks  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $200. 
State  of  employment  is  good  and  all  are  woiiing. 

Sleeping  Car  Condnctors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — ^We  now  have  38  local  tiniofis 
with  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  A  new  local 
union  was  formed  in  Detroit  Three  deaths  occurred 
in  our  ranks  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $3,000. 
State  of  employment  is  poor. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  now  have  8  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  288.  State  of  employ- 
ment is  poor. 

Upholsterera 

Wm.  Kohn. — ^We  now  have  74  local  unions,  an 
increase  of  2,  and  a  total  membership  of  7,000. 
The  new  local  unions  were  formed  at  Albany  and 
Medina,  New  York.  Our  members  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Medina,  and  Toronto  are  out  on 
strike  against  reduction  of  wages.  State  of  em- 
plojrment  is  good.  A  special  organizing  drive  begins 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

Wood  Carvera 

Frank  Delkf. — ^We  have  22  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  976.  Two  deaths  occurred 
in  our  ranks  for  which  $300  wa^  expended.  The 
state  of  emplo3rment  is  very  poor  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  improvement. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathera 

/.  B.  Bowen. — We  now  have  239  local  unions, 
an  increase  of  2  during  the  past  month,  and  a  total 
membership  of  8,000.  The  new  unions  were  formed 
at  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas  and  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  Five  deaths  have  occurred  in  our  ranks, 
resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $700.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  state  of  emplo3rment. 
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FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

Anniston. — P.  D.  Trammell: 

New  work  has  opened  up  in  the  Linchburg 
Foundry  Company.  The  central  bod^  has  a  unkm 
label  committee  doing  good  work.  The  non-union 
shop  advocates  have  announced  themselves  as 
candidates  for  pubUc  offices.    Labor  is  going  to 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 

Blade  In  America  by  American  Labor 
and  known  all  over  the  world.        ^^^ 


Phikdelpliia 


ntttDUffSli 


make  a  strong  effort  to  defeat  them  at  the  ballot 
box. 

ARIZONA 

Lawdl. — Phil  J.  Donahue: 

About  125  miners  have  been  hired.  The  chief 
industry  here  is  mining.  We  have  an  active  union 
label  league  and  favorable  results  are  being  obtained. 
There  b  a  company  union  at  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Gxporation. 

ARKANSAS 

Jonesboro. — ^J.  C.  HiUiard: 

The  lumber  yards  are  laying  off  men.  The  basket 
factory  has  laid  off  workers  and  one  spoke  mill  is 
not  running.    Conditions  here  are  very  bad. 

CALIFORNIA 

Grooeland. — Jamss  Ziambruno: 

We  are  holchng  steadily  to  the  wages  and  hours 
prevailing.  No  establishments  have  laid  off  workers. 
Good  wofic  is  being  done  in  the  interest  of  the  union 
label.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  still  discriminates 
igainst  the  tunnel  miners'  union  on  th.*  water 
project- 

Riverside.— A.  J.  Tingleaf: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the 
building  trades.  On  account  of  freezing  weather 
some  fruit  packers  have  lost  their  jobs.  A  few 
packing  ho  ses  have  c  osed  down.  We  are  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  the  union  label  whenever  possible, 
^t  San  Bernardino  a  new  local  union  of  teamsters 
uid  chauffeurs  was  organized;  also  a  local  union  of 
Others. 

Son  Francisco. — John  O.  Walsh: 

Th  re  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  empk>yers 
to  increase  the  hours  of  work.  A  few  men  have  been 
^red  in  the  iron  trades.  We  have  a  live  committee 
doing  good  work  in  the  interest  of  the  union  label. 
This  lab.l  section  has  put  out  a  card  listing  the 
itmon-labeled  tobacco  goods  and  headed:  "Ask 
for  these." 

COLORADO 

Denver.— Earl  R.  Hoage: 

Organized  workers  are  holding  their  own.  The 
-aUroads,  the  coal  mines  and  the  cigar  factories 


have  laid  off  emolo^es,  350  in  alL  Some  road  work 
will  begin  about  March  1.  Union  labor  is  preparing 
to  enter  politics  in  a  very  effective  way  this  faJ. 
We  have  just  issued  a  union  label  directory^and 
have  a  label  agent  in  the  field.  A  new  local  union 
of  teamsterst  chauffeurs  and  helpers  was  organized. 
At  Fort  Lyon  a  federal  employes'  union  was 
organized. 

CONNECTICUT 

Cheshire.— R.  Be  die: 

The  Acme  Wire  Company  of  New  Haven  has 
added  workers  to  its  force.  Personal  appeals  have 
been  made  to  members,  urging  them  to  buy  only 
union-made  goods.  Operations  were  resumed  by 
New  Haven  Clock  Company,  about  1,500  employes 
reporting  for  duty.  The  plant  will  operate  on  a  four- 
day-a-week  schedule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
departments,  where  the  employes  are  working  five 
day^aweek. 

Meriden.—K.  Geis: 

Some  silver  work  is  picking  up.  Foster  Merriam 
is  expected  to  start  a  night  sWft,  working  on  piston 
rings.  Employes  have  been  laid  off  in  the  record 
department  of  the  Aoelian  Company.  The  Wallace 
&  Sons  Company  is  recalling  its  former  help.  No 
plants  have  ck)sed  down,  but  nearly  all  are  working 
short  time.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  union  label.  A  new  local 
union  of  shoe  repair  men  is  about  to  be  organized. 
The  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  having  a 
union  man  appointed  building  inspector. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington. — ^John  H.  Hickey: 

There  nave  been  improvements  in  the  leather 
factories.  About  200  additional  workers  have  been 
hired.  In  the  car  shops  100  more  employes  have 
been  hired.  The  Pullman  car  shops  have  laid  off 
about  100  workers.  We  urge  that  all  our  members 
[  union-made  goods  when  bu3nng. 


demand  i 


GEORGU 


Savannah. — ^John  ClValentino: 

We  have  a  union  label  committee  from  the  trades 
and  labor  assembly,  working  to  increase  the  demand 
for  union-made  goods.  One  federal  union  of  colored 
shop  helpers  was  recently  organized. 
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PITTSBURGH    PLATK    CLASS    COMPANY 

Glass--Mirrc>rs--Paints--Brushes 

lNrar«Ko«se«     In     All     Prinolpal     Cltl«« 


IDAHO 

PocateUo.— 'Joe  U.  Chacon: 

The  raib-oads  have  laid  o£f  about  400  workers. 
We  are  working  to  promote  the  demand  for  union- 
made  merchandise. 

nxiNois 

GtttM^.— William  Willard: 

About  250  men  have  been  laid  off  in  the  mines. 
There  are  no  company  unions  here.  We  have  a  label 
committee  in  charge  of  the  union-label  work. 

Kankakee. — ^Edgar  Sippel: 

About  600  textile  workers  have  been  laid  off. 
The  Empire  Car  Works  have  hired  100  additional 
employes.  A  piano  factory,  which  has  been  closed 
down,  will  start  up  the  first  of  the  month.  Street 
paving  will  begin  about  this  time.  We  have  a  com- 
mittee doing  great  work  in  behalf  of  the  tmion  label. 
The  chamber  of  conunerce  is  out  for  reduction  of 
wages  of  the  union  men. 

Paris. — ^Edward  Low: 

The  McGuire-Cumings  Mfg.  Company,  makers  of 
street  cars  and  freight  cars,  have  reduced  their  forces 
80  per  cent.  An  addition  to  the  high  school  is  being 
constructed.  Our  members  are  demanding  union- 
labeled  goods  when  bu3nng. 
£uincy. — ^John  J.  Kearney: 
bout  3,800  workers  in  this  city  have  been  laid 
off.  We  urge  our  members  to  demand  union-labeled 
goods  when  purchasing. 

W.  Frankfort. — ^Norman  King: 

About  500  miners  have  been  laid  off.  Orient 
mine.  No.  2,  has  luzed  about  fifty  workers.  A  com- 
mittee from  our  trades  council  looks  after  the  work 
for  the  union-labeled  products. 

INDUNA 

Evansvilk.—A.  O.  Eltonhead: 

The  Farmers*  Dairy  Company,  the  only  union 
milk  distributing  company  in  the  city,  has  moved 
into  its  new  quarters.  All  printing  crafts  are  still 
out  on  strike.  We  urge  that  all  our  members  de- 
mand union-labeled  goods  when  making  ptu-chases. 
There  will  be  a  tmion  label  week  beginning  April  17, 
when  speakers  from  the  state  federation  will  ad- 
dress all  local  union  organizations. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

All  plants  in  the  city  have  taken  on  workers. 
There  is  a  campaign  on  now  by  the  state  federation 
to  advance  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods.  An 
employment  bureau  has  opened  up  with  the  back- 
ing of  ten  manufacturers. 

Newburgk. — Thos.  Rowe: 

Some  miners  have  been  hired.  Coal  mining  is  our 
chief  industry.  We  are  making  a  fight  to  hold  what 


we  have  maintained  through  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor.  At  present  there  is  a  union  label  drive  <hi,  and 
we  have  eight  committees  at  work. 

Richmond. — ^W.  C.  Keplinger: 

Much  unemployment  exists  here.  At  the  meetixigs 
held  to  advance  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods  quite 
a  number  of  pledges  have  been  signed. 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rafnds.—R.  G.  Stewart: 

AH  estaUishments  have  laid  off  workers.  The 
printing  houses  are  working  a  seven-hour  day,  t 
thirty-nine-hour  week.  The  ice  dealers  and  packers 
have  hired  about  400  additional  employes. 

Council  B/11//5.— William  B.  Daly; 

A  Labor  forum  has  been  organized  here,  which 
holds  one  or  two  meetings  monthly.  General  agita- 
tion is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
made  products. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  C»^y.— Ed.  E.  Rock: 

A  few  men  doing  street  work  have  been  laid  off, 
also  a  few  in  the  mills  and  the  refineries.  We  have  a 
full  labor  ticket  in  the  field  for  spring  election,  with 
ranks  holding  solid  so  far.  Members  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  give  talks,  urging  union  men  to  demand 
the  label. 

Leaioenworih. — G.  J.  Siegwart: 

The  Goodjohn  Sash  &  Door  Company  has  hired 
twelve  or  fifteen  additional  men.  Constant  agita- 
tion is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled  goods  and  excellent  r^ults  are  being  ob- 
tained. 

Topeka.—'P.  A.  Sanderson: 

The  Sante  Fe  Railroad  is  increasing  its  forces 
gradually.  Some  public  highway  work  has  opened 
up.  The  ladies'  auxiliary  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  has  been  organized.  We  urge 
that  all  our  members  demand  unbn-made  goods 
when  making  purchases. 

Wellington. — Geo.  H.  Kitterman: 

The  Sante  Pe  has  laid  off  a  few  men,  but  has 
emplo3red  about  an  equal  number  to  work  in  other 
branches.  The  Etna  cereal  mill  has  closed  down 
Four  new  houses  are  going  up.  We  are  carrying  on  a 
campaign  continually  tu-ging  the  use  of  union-made 
goods. 

KENTUCKY 

Middlesboro. --Chaa.  T.  Cook: 

There  has  been  much  wage  cutting  during:  the  pas^ 
month.  A  general  depression  exists  in  the  mines.  We 
urge  that  all  our  members  demand  union-^beled 
goods  when  making  purchases. 
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MAINE 

AuiU5la.—H.  B.  Brawn: 

There  has  been  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  wages  in  all 
»tton  mills  of  the  state.  Good  work  is  being  done 
:owards  advertising  union-made  products.  The  state 
las  inserted  in  the  contracts  for  pier  work  and  other 
(Ute  work  that  citizens  of  the  state  shall  be  given 
^reference  in  emplojrment. 

Bangor.— J.  P.  Carr: 

About  fifteen  office  workers  in  the  Draper  Lum- 
ya  Company  have  been  laid  o£f.  Unemployinent  is 
till  on  the  ii^rease.    Good  work  is  being  done 

0  increase  the  demand  for  the  union-labeled  goods. 
Portland.— Edw.  C.  Donahue: 

One  small  non-union  pulp  mill  has  closed  down. 
fhe  local  cigannakers  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
Trtising  union-made  products.  The  lighting  com- 
pany is  going  to  immediately  start  building  immense 
>ower  plcuit,  costing  a  million  dollars.  Big  improve- 
nents  by  the  water  district  are  contemplated. 
Ve  have  connected  with  our  central  labor  tmion  a 
ommittee  known  as  the  city  affairs  committee.  At 
he  last  municipal  election  we  succeeded  in  getting 
ive  out  of  seven  union  noen  into  the  common  coun- 
il,  and  we  have  nominated  three  men  for  the  state 
igislatiiie.  The  city  has  recently  appropriated 
hO,000  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

Wocdland,—l?nLhk  D.  Johnson: 

The  paper  mill  is  operating  three  days  a  week, 
fhe  saw  mill  has  closed  down.  Good  work  is  being 
bne  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

MICmOAN 

Drffoi/.— A.A.  Poole: 

The  automobile  manufacturers  have  increased 
beir  working  forces.  The  building  contractors  have 
ired  additional  men. 

River  Rouge. — ^Walter  Thompson: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  at  White- 
ead  and  Kales'  structural  iron  works.  Everything 
ossible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
lade  goods. 

MINNESOTA 

Mimuapolis. — ^Albert  Brown: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroads.  Som? 
len  have  been  hired  on  sewer  work.  Some  plants 
re  working  only  part  time. 

MnmeapoUs. — ^Maynard  Peterson: 

Some  railroad  car  repairers  have  been  laid  off 
a  the  C.  M.  &  St.  R.  Railway.  The  flour  and  cereal 
till  and  grain  elevator  workers  are  reorganizing 
liny  local  unions,  and  they  are  taking  more  active 
iterest  in  the  trades  and  labor  assembly.  There  is  a 
reat  demand  for  the  union  label  here.  A  new  local 
aion  of  motion  picture  operators  was  organized. 

St.  Pati/.— Frank  Fisher;: 

Organized  labor  is  running  a  full  labor  ticket  in  the 
vning  city  election,  and  we  expect  to  win.  We  now 
ive  three  commissioners  out  of  a  total  of  six. 

MISSOURI 

i/oom.— F.  T.  HaU: 

The  mines  have  resumed  operation  and  are  work- 

\g  about  four  days  a  week.  Business  has  improved 

1  the  last  month.  The  union  men  and  women  here 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

For  t  good  many 
years,  the  Dutch  Boy 
Trade  Mark  has  been 
a  guarantee  of  High- 
est Quality. 

White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 

National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo     Cincinnati 
Cleveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Uad  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


are  demanding  tmion-labeled  goods  when  they 
make  purchases.  A  new  local  union  of  miners  was 
organized  at  Lingo,  Mo. 

Oskaloosa. — Andy  Apperson: 

We  are  slowly  getting  back  to  normal  conditions  in 
District  14,  mine  workers.  A  brick  plant,  is  starting  up 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  organize  its  empbyes. 
We  are  constantly  boosting  the  use  of  union-made 
goods.  No  injunctions  have  been  applied  for  or 
issued,  except  the  Howat  injunction  against  the 
mine  workers,  which  was  refused  by  the  court. 

Sedalia.—Ed  Mullaley: 

The  M.  K.  &  T.  Railway  has  laid  off  approxi- 
mately 500  workers.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
has  hired  about  100  additional  men.  Building 
is  improving  and  the  trades  are  very  well  employed. 
This  district  is  approximately  100  per  cent  or- 
ganized. Our  label  committee  from  the  central  body 
is  active. 

NEVADA 

Reno. — ^W.  A.  Burns: 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  laid  off  100 
workers,  the  Western  Pacific  sixty,  and  the  lumber 
companies,  120.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
state  federation  is  visiting  stores  and  also  the  union 
meetings  to  create  a  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 
Two  local  unions  were  admitted  to  the  state  federa- 
tion. An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  BuildenT 
Association.  Advocates  of  the  non-union  shop  hat 
have  failed. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin.— Ij^  Walter  Whitcomb: 

The  Brown  Company  has  laid  off  workers.  Some 
strikebreakers  have  been  hired  at  the  I.  P.  Company. 
The  Cascade  Sulphite  Mill  has  closed  down.  The 
Berlin  Central  Labor  Union  has  a  standing  union- 
label  committee. 

Gorham.-^A.  O.  Mortenson: 

Sulphite  making  and  the  manufacture  of  papers 
are  our  chief  industries.  The  I.  P.  strikers  are  still 
out.  Agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  advance  the 
demand  for  union-labeled  products.  Brown  County 
is  being  organized  rapidly. 

Laconia. — ^Thomas  P.  Pord : 

The  Scott  and  William  knitting  machinery 
company  has  hired  200  more  men,  but  is  going  on  a 
four-day  week.  There  is  more  of  a  demand  than 
ever  before  for  union-made  goods. 

Somersworth. — David  W.  Clay: 

The  Great  Palls  Manufacturing  Company  has 
closed  down.  All  the  textile  workers  are  out  on 
strike.  A  petition  has  been  sent  to  Governor  Brown 
for  the  forty-eight-hour  law. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Chvis.—M.  W.  Lynch: 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  added  to  its  forces  t  n  machinists,  six 
boilermakers  and  nine  laborers.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  to  canvass  aU  stores,  and  all  tmions 
are  demancUng  the  union  label.  We  elected  a  solid 
labor  ticket  last  week  in  the  first  city  election  under 
the  commission  form  of  government. 

NEW  YORK 

Au  urn. — ^William  H.  Young: 

Work  has  improved  somewhat  in  the  building 
trades.  There  is  a  demand  for  tmion-labeled  goods. 
The  International  Harvesting  Company  is  employ- 
ing only  men  who  are  married. 

Glover sviUe. — Cora  B.  Hogan: 

The  plumbers  and  carpenters  here  are  maintain- 
ing the  same  wage  as  they  received  last  year.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  glove  factories  have 
been  laid  o£f .  The  knitting  mill  has  hired  a  few  addi- 
tional employes.  All  factories  h  re  have  tried  to 
form  a  company  union  without  success.  Glovers- 
ville  is  experiencing  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  un- 
employment that  it  has  ever  passed  through. 

Middletawn. — Elmer  E.  Ostrom: 

The  railroad  has  laid  off  saventy-five  workers  in 
one  shop.  The  tannery  has  hired  additional  help. 
A  cooperative  store  was  organized  here  in  January. 
We  tu'ge  our  members  to  demand  union-labeled 
goods  when  making  purchases.  A  new  local  union 
of  theatrical  employes  was  organized  recently. 


New  Rochelle.—Udw.  P.  Cotter: 

A  plant  manufacuring  dining  cars  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  hours  reduced  from  fifty-four  to  forty- 
four  per  week.  The  minimum  wage  in  this  plant  is 
$7.,  per  day,  and  it  is  being  operated  under  union 
conditions.  Some  apartments  and  private  dwellings 
are  being  put  up.  All  union  labor  in  thb  section 
is  busy  and  the  prospects  look  bright  for  the  futnre. 
There  is  quite  a  demand  for  union-made  goods. 

Ogdensburg.-^WMBxn  M.  Kelly: 

The  silk  mill  has  hired  seventy-five  additional 
wor  ers.  The  New  York  World  employes  are  work- 
ing at  a  paper  mill  at  Pyrites.  They  did  not  receive 
any  cut  in  wages  or  tmfavorable  conditions  after 
the  arbitration  board  awarded  its  decision.  Our 
committee  is  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled  goods. 

Rochester.— Waiism  E.  Reid: 

Nearly  all  establishments  have  laid  off  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  their  forces.  Building  has  increased 
and  a  bright  future  is  looked  for.  A  demand  is  being 
created  for  union-labeled  goods. 

Rochester, — ^R.  G.  Wackerman: 

We  have  a  live  union  card  and  union  label  com- 
mittee, and  under  the  present  conditions  good  results 
are  being  obtained.  The*  union  plumber^  and  steam- 
fitters  offer  $1,000  to  charity  if  certain  claims  of  the 
Rochester  Association,  as  to  increased  building  costs, 
can  be  proved. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo. — ^E.  J.  Jensen: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroads  and  in 
the  building  trades.  The  local  assemUy  has  an 
active  label  committee  and  we  are  keeping  up  the 
fight  for  union-labeled  goods. 

Mandan. — Henry  Meyers: 

The  N.  P.  Railway  has  laid  off  some  trainmen, 
engineers  and  firemen.  Our  organization  committee 
reports  whether  the  merchants  handle  union-made 
goods. 

OHIO 

ByesviUe. — C.  H.  Grabham: 

Some  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  railroad 
shops  and  in  the  potteries.  A  new  pottery  has  opened 
up,  employing  forty  men.  Our  label  committee  is 
on  the  job  and  is  creating  a  demand  for  union- 
labeled  goods.  A  tile  plant  made  an  effort  to  estab 
lish  the  American  plan,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Crooksville.^S.  R.  Frazee: 

Work  in  the  potterie>  and  mining  are  our  chief 
indu  tries  and  they  have  s  rict  union  agreements 
There  has  been  little  improvement  in  mining.  The 
potteries  are  working  fairly  good.  We  are  working 
to  increase  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goocfa. 
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Gkuuster.^D.  W.  Wallace: 

There  is  t  noticeable  improvement  in  the  mines 
m  so  &r  as  working  hom^  are  concerned.  About 
sxtr  workers  have  been  laid  ofiF  in  the  brick  and  clay 
pkats.  The  Hi^vania  brick  plants  have  closed 
down.  A  resohition  was  passed  in  the  last  miners' 
coo?ention,  district  6,  making  unbn  label  discus- 
sioa  one  of  the  orders  of  business  in  local  unions. 

I^roMi.— Howard  J.  Cobb: 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  steel 
vorks,  the  hours  of  work  bmg  bettered  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  returning  to  their  jobs.  Repair  work  has 
inacaKd  in  the  American  Ship  Building  Company. 
The  retail  clerks'  union  ?s  making  an  effort  to 
enforce  certain  dosing  hours  and  other  matters. 
We  are  making  a  spedal  effort  to  boost  the  use  of 
snioo-labeled  brooms.  A  Lorain  building  trades 
cooadlwtsrec  ntly  organized. 

JfofMs.— Clarence  O.  Hart: 

The  Osgood  Steam  Shovel  Company  increased 
svking  hours  to  ten  a  day.  They  have  been  work- 
isf  ei^  hours.  We  demand  the  union-made 
foods. 

MuSlpn.-^.  P.  Burkhart: 

About  400  workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the 
W.  ft  L.E.  Railroad.  The  Stark  County  Journal  of 
Cuitoo,  Ohio,  bepui  publication  January  14.  This 
jooml  win  five*  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  organized 
Uwr  md  is  sponsored  by  the  Canton  Central 
Labor  Union  and  the  MaaiUon  trades  and  labor  as- 
mUy.  We  are  urging  all  union  men  and  their 
fmilies  to  demand  the  union  label. 

MWb.— Ftmnk  Smurthwaite: 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  laid  off 
same  worioers.  There  is  &ur  demand  for  union- 
libekd  goods*  judging   from  the   report   of  the 


OKLAHOMA 

(Makma  Ctfy.— Victor  S.  Purdy: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroads  and 
ia  the  mines.  The  glass  factories  at  Sapulpa  have 
bifcd  adAional  workers.  Several  mines  at  Gowen 
hsvc  dosed  down.  Construction  work  has  begun  at 
^VKm  fboes.  The  city  trades  council  has  issued 
a  book  containing  the  names  of  men  opposed  to  the 
aaioo  dup.  A  new  local  union  of  laundry  workers 
WIS  orpunzed  at  Penca  City,  a  central  labor  union 
at  Lairtsn  and  one  also  at  Duncan. 

5kMMe.--Sam  Atkins: 

Worion  have  been  laid  off  in  the  building  trades. 
The  n2road  has  called  a  few  men  back  to  work.  The 
Fanner-Labor  Reconstruction  League  just  closed 
its  convention,  seating  900  delegates  from  all  i>arts 
otf  the  state.  A  fuU  state  ticket  was  nominated  at 
ths  eoovention.  The  farmers  are  organizing  solidly 
mUfltate. 

Tifaa.— G.  E.  Warren: 

About  250  workers  in  the  oil  industry  have  been 
^off.  The  Oklahoma  Iron  Works  and  the  McEwen 
Hofiiie  Wonks  have  hired  additional  men.  Build- 
m  wk  has  slightly  increased.  There  is  a  demand 
ior  the  muon  label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

i4flaKtoini.-.Howard  Ellis: 

Sevcnl  thousand  workers  are  idle — ^they  have 
beqi  hud  off  in  the  steel  mills,  the  silk  mills,  the 
nivay  diops,  etc.   The  auto  truck  manufacturers 


$95  An  Hour!* 

*'Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  L  C.  S.  Couraa 
has  been  worth |96  to mel  Ify  position,  my 
I^OOOayearinoomcL  my  home,  my  family's 
happiness— I  owe  it  all  to  m;r  upon  time 
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much?  One  nour  a  day  spent  with  tte  L  C.  S. 
willprepare  you  ffor  the  position  you  want  in  the 
woiftyoulikebast  Yes,itwffl!  Put  it  up  to  at 
loproTeit  Mark  and  mall  this  coupon  lum^/ 
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have  hired  about  200  additional  men.  The  billers 
and  bill  posters  have  been  recently  organized,  also 
the  pressmen,  and  each  union  has  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union.  We  urge  that  all  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  demand  union-labeled  goods  when 
making  purchases. 

Oil  CUy.^oaeph  B.  Davis: 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  working 
hours  at  the  National  Transit  Pump  and  Machine 
Company  and  Oil  Well  Supply  Company.  The 
Pennjsjjrlvania  Railroad  is  in  favor  of  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  maintenance  of  way  employes'  union. 
We  have  an  active  union  label  committee  and  we 
frequently  discuss  and  urge  the  need  of  using  unbn- 
made  merchandise. 

Punxsniawney. — ^Wm.  A.  Myers: 

Employment  has  increased  slightly,  especially  in 
the  coal  mines.  The  nulroads  have  laid  o£f  about 
thirty  workers.  One  window  glass  plant  has  hired 
about  160  additional  helpers.  The  window  glass 
workers  accepted  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  pay. 
The  carpenters  and  other  employes  of  the  building 
trades  hai^e  retained  the  same  wages  as  received  last 
year.  Committees  from  the  Central  Labor  Union 
are  always  busy  promoting  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods.  We  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  organize 
the  automobile  repair  men. 

Renavo. — ^Victor  B.  Reese: 
.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  laid  off  about 
twenty-three  clerks.  They  have  hired  twenty  addi- 
tional machinists.  The  men  working  on  piece  work 
are  dissatisfied,  as  they  can  not  make  living  wages. 
They  are  making  $2,  $3,  $4  in  eight  hours  and 
thirt3r-six  minutes.  We  are  inducing  the  workers  to 
demand  union-made  goods. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston. — S.  M,  Sanders: 

Some  street  paving  and  building  are  under  way. 
We  urge  that  atl  our  members  demand  union-maqe 
goods  when  buying. 

Greenville.—W,  A.  Edwards: 

The  molders  in  the  Greenville  Iron  Works 
are  out  on  strike  against  reductions  in  wages.  The 
Columbia  street  car  men  are  also  on  stoike.  Our 
chief  industry  is  the  textile  industry,  which  is 
operating  full  time  and  some  of  thr  employes 
are  on  night  work.  We  urge  that  all  otu-  members 
demand  union-labeled  goods  when  making  pur- 
chases. 

Spartanburg. — G.  W.  Anthony: 

Ail  general  contractors  have  laid  off  workers. 
The  chief  industry  in  this  locality  is  the  textile 
industry.  At  the  central  Labor  Union  meetings 
short  talks  are  delivered  on  the  advantages  of  using 
union-labeled  goods  and  we  have  noticed  that  a  large, 
variety  of  union-labeled  products  are  being  handled. 

TENNESSEE 

Kingspart.'-'l,.  D.  Fletcher: 

There  will  be  some  good  outside  work  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  The  pulp  mill  has  shut  down 
for  a  short  time.  More  workers  have  been  employed 
at  the  kodak  plant.  We  are  taking  an  interest  in 
the  work  for  union-made  goods  and  our  members  are 
acquiring  the  custom  of  calling  for  goods  bearing  the 
label. 


TEXAS 

Brawnwood. — Z.  V.  B.  McDonald: 

Some  city  workers  and  railroad  employes  have 
been  laid  off.  Merchants  are  caUing  for  union- 
labeled  goods — our  committee  is  on  the  jcb.  Very 
good  results  are  being  obtained.  The  prospects 
look  bright  for  organization  in  the  future. 

Ennis. — M.  H.  Turner: 

Building  is  on  the  increase.  All  our  members  de- 
mand the  union  label  and  'the  Central  Labor  Union 
has  a  committee  to  tu-ge  the  merchants  to  handle 
unbn-made  stock. 

Laredo. — W.  A.  Gamble: 

All  the  stores  have  laid  off  employes.  New  wort 
has  opened  up  in  the  oil  refinery. 

Port  Arthur. — ^L.  M.  Johnson: 

On  the  water  front  the  workers  have  received  a 
10  per  cent  increase  an  hour.  The  Gulf  Refining 
Company  has  hired  additional  employes.  There  is  t 
new  steel  contract  at  the  Gulf  refinery.  We  nt 
demanding  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods  thradik 
r  11  otu-  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  Central  lite 
Council.  One  local  union  of  colored  barbers  has  been 
organized.  The  city  charter  is  to  be  revised. 

San  Antonio. — J.  H.  Barefield; 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroads  and 
in  the  municipal  industries.  We  agitate  and  insist 
that  union-made  products  be  demanded  and  good 
results  are  being  obtained. 

Texas  COy.^J.  E.  J.  Rogers: 

The  refineries  and  the  terminal  railro  d  have  kid 
off  workers.  We  have  a  committee  visiting  the  stores 
here  boosting  the  tee  of  union-labeled  goods. 

Waco.—B.  F.  Shearod: 

The  oil  mill  has  closed  down.  Farming  is  our  chief 
industry.  Our  members  are  urged  to  demand  onl>' 
union-labeled  goods  when  purchasing. 

VERMONT 

MontpeUer.-^.  H.  Reagan: 

Many  granite  cutters  have  been  laid  off;  in  fact 
p-^actically  a  lo<^kout  exists  to  reduce  wages.  We 
urge  the  use  of  the  union  label  and  favorable  results 
are  being  obtained. 

VIRGINIA 

-  Portsmouth.— Zzs.  H.  Wilson: 

The  Virginia  Railway  Power  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany forc^  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  wages  o( 
motormen  and  conductors.  The  knitting  in(nistry 
se^ms  to  be  fairly  good.  We  urge  that  all  our  mem- 
bers demand  union-labeled  goods  when  laaking 
purchases. 

WEST  VIRGINU 

Adrian.—}.  P.  Cutright: 

Railroad  workers,  garage  workers  and  miners 
have  been  laid  off.  The  voters  of  this  town  are 
electing  on  a  straight  non-partisan  ticket.  We  are 
working  to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods. 
A  unbn  label  league  has  been  organized. 

Charleston. — Homer  James : 

We  are  trying  to  stir  up  more  of  a  demand  for 
union-labeled  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  cfaanlletirs 
was  organized  at  Huntington  and  the  chauffeurs' 
unbn  at  Charleston  is  progressing  quite  a  bit. 
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At  Your  Service 


Imagine  a  bird*s^e  view  of  die 
United  States.  Imagine  it  criss- 
crossed  widi  telephone  wires  or 
underground  cables  connecting 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet. 
Imagine  these  wires  reaching  nearly 
14,000,000  destinations — in  city 
homes  and  offices  and  in  2,500»000 
farmhouses. 

Imagine  all  this  and  your  vision 
is  still  short  of  die  trudi  regarding 
die  Bell  System.  A  telephone  at 
your  elbow,  a  wire  circuit  to  your 
fardiest  neighbor.  Apparatus  which 
embodies  the  latest  developments  of 
an  army  of  trained  scientists.  The 
picture  is  still  inconQ>lete. 


In  every  center  of  population  is 
a  telephone  exchange  and  an  organi* 
zation  of  skilled  workers  to  give  life 
to  die  nation-wide  facilities  of  com- 
munication. Every  circuit  must  be 
tested;  eveiy  inch  of  wire  watched 
and  kept  in  repair;  eveiy  switchboard 
operated  day  and  night 

But  diat  is  not  all.  There  is  the 
new  construction  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  telephone-using 
public.  Eveiy  day,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  thousands  of 
crews  of  linemen  and  cablemen,  and 
installers  of  eveiy  kind  of  telq>hone 
equipment,  cany  on  this  work  widi  die 
continued  growdi  of  the  nation. 


"  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Onm  FcUcy,  Onm  Sy&imm,  Univmrmi  Smnricm,  and  M  dirmctmd  toward  Bmttmr  SarvUm 
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Fairmont., — ^Luhi  Montgomery: 

A  few  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  restaurants. 
The  mines  have  dosed  down.  We  are  creating  a  de- 
mand for  union-labeled  goods  and  very  good  results 
are  being  obtained.  A  woman's  union  label  league 
was  organized  at  Simpson  and  one  at  Tunnelton. 

Grafton.-^.  W.  Poe: 

Employes  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroad  and 
in  the  glass  houses  and  pottery.  All  establishments 
here  have  union  agreements,  except  the  Hazel  Atlas 
Glass  Company.  Our  union  label  committee  is  con- 
s  antly  at  work  promoting  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods. 

Lumberpart. — ^Jack  Nye: 

A  trades  assembly  has  been  formed  and  is  doing 
good  relief  work  mong  the  miners  and  their  families. 
Our  members  are  in  favor  of  the  use  of  union-made 
products. 

Morgantown. — P.  E.  Donley: 

We  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  taxi  drivers 
and  chauffeurs  into  a  local  tmion  and  prospects  are 
bright  for  future  new  local  tmions  of  different 
unorganized  crafts.  Much  unemplosrnient  exists. 
A  union  label  league  has  b^n  organized  and  is 
functioning  well  at  present. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— 1?.  O.  Wells: 

The  National  Gauge  &  Equipment  Company 
and  the  La  Crosse  Refining  Company  have  in- 
creased their  working  forces.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted a  tmion  label  campaign  and  have  got  out  a 
pamphlet  giving  a  Ibt  of  the  business  firms  handling 
union-made  goods. 

Stevens  Point. — ^James  Vennie: 

Some  men  have  been  laid  off  on  the  railroad  repair 
track  of  the  Soo  Line  and  a  papa*  mill  has  laid  off 
some  workers.  W^  are  advertising  union-labeled 
goods. 

WYOMING 

GreybuU.-^John  O'Rourke: 

Organized  labor  has  built  this  town  and  is  holding 
what  it  has  and  not  losing  a  step.  At  every  Central 
Labor  Union  meeting  we  urge  that  union-made  goods 
be  pushed.  We  have  a  committee  that  goes  to  every 
store  asking  that  union-label. d  products  be  handled. 


We  are  out  to  elect  union  men  in  the  May  election* 
and  we  have  the  support  of  the  best  citizens  of  our 
town. 

Lander. — William  J.  McMahon: 

About  150  mine  workers  have  been  laid  off.  The 
non-partisan  league  is  growing  fast  and  intends  to 
cooperate  with  union  labor  in  the  primaries.  We  urge 
all  our  members  to  demand  union-labeled  goods 
when  making  purchases. 

Sheridan. — ^Harry  Thurmond: 

The  railroads  and  the  mining  operators  have  laid 
off  about  500  workers.  Committers  are  ¥rorking  to 
promote  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  CAN. 

St.  John.—T.  A.  Campbell: 

The  St.  John  Drydock  &  Ship  Building  Company 
has  laid  off  190  emplo3res.  A  committee  from  our 
trades  and  labor  councfl  is  looking  after  the  wock  of 
unbn  labels.  There  is  a  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  all  emplo3rers  to  defeat  organized  labor. 

ONTARIO,  CAN. 

St.  Catharines.-^Fetu  Gnat: 

Unemployment  is  still  acute  in  this  district 
Organized  labor  has  asked  the  government  to  open 
up  all  possible  public  work  to  relieve  the  situation, 
llie  government  replied  that  they  are  giving  the 
matter  their  inonediate  attention.  Our  local  Typo- 
graphical Union  b  carrying  on  an  active  campaign 
among  merchants  to  patronize  firms  using  label 
Their  efforts  have  been  very  successful  and  they 
have  been  received  courteously. 

ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. — ^Jas.  Lockwood: 
The  steel  plant  has  stiurted  up  more  furnaces, 
which  will  give  employment  to  a  few  more  men. 

PORTO  RICO 

Cabo  Rojo. — ^Luis  Iriaury  Segarra: 

Hat  and  waist  manufacttuing  is  the  chief  indus- 
try in  this  locality.  Salaries  are  very  low.  There  is 
a  wide  field  here  for  organization  of  workers. 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  42d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


UNITED  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

Engineers  and 
General  Contractors 


8 West 40th Street    -    NewYorkOty 

Phone  Longacre  8850-1 
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Kent  M^nufActuring 
CompAAy 

CliftoA  HeitfKts.  Pa. 


Established  1843 


Mmnmfmcturmra  of 


Biaikets,  Wooieo  Goods  and  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  P€Unter  a  Square  Deal 

ALL  of  the  Breinle  Brothers'  idvertising 
indallthe  weight  of  the  Breinig  Broth- 
ers' organtzation  are  directed  toward  In- 
creasing the  property  owner*'  respect  f6r 
good,  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
workmanship. 


^REINIG  BROTHERS,  INC 
HOBOKEN,N.J. 
VaraiabM,  EbmmU  and  Paints 
for  Lastinc  Baanty  and  ProtactioB 


THE 

J. 

3 

.    G. 

WHITE 

ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 

rS    AND     OONTMAO-rOMS 

KXOMANOK 

^ft.AOK 

- 

NKXJV   VORIC                 H 

YORK    SAFC    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  VaulU 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


Crescent  Instdated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

RUBBER  COVERED 
WIRES  &  CABLES 


Tieatoa 


Wew  Jersey 


WLKES-BARRE  LACE 
irFG.CO. 

WOKES-BAXRE,  r A. 


United  Fiece  Dye  Works 

DyerSf  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Al  flOk  nibffka,  Silk  and   Cotton 
Good*.  Silk  and  Wool*  AU 
CottMi  GoodOt  Etc 


LODL  N.  J. 


llivT«k  Office: 


132  ModtooB  Atoom 
Lodi    Ik   HswtiMrne 


Sweet-Orr  &  Co, ,  Inc. 


Maattfactnrers  of  Ualoa-Madc 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Save  the  Surface 


Use  Moore  Paint 


Paints,  Varnishes,  Morasco 


Ben|«  Moore  A  Co« 

SL  Umim      Cart«r«t      TotmH 


OARLOCK 


Branch  afflces  and  Stores  In  All 
PrIncllNil  atlcs 


MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORT: 
PALNVaA  N.  Y. 


PACKINQS 

aAKLaCN  PACNINa  CaiiPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Comiiany 


F.»<cwthf  OiBc— I 
SalMOfBest 


88  CoBCMM  StTMt.  BOSTON 
120  BroMlwiiy.  NEW  YORK 


Buyers  op  Gold,  SOm,  Lmmd,  L^d  mad  Zinc  Coo- 
<ftr«H—  Otm,  MatU  mad  Fwmm  Plrodncte 
Producirs  and  Sell  IRS  op  G«ld,  SUtw.  C«pp«r« 


Ziac,   ArMBic, 
iMMtieidM.  and  Fwigj 

RlPlMRRS  OP  LMd 


OPiXATiiKi  OPPicEs:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
CaL.  Goldroad,  Ariz.:  Baxter  Sprinn,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Cok>.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


General  Eqtiipment  Co« 

IlfC. 

30  Chorch  Street  New  York  Qty 

Locomotives,  Flat  Cars,  Passenger 
C(Nu:hes,  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive Cranes,  Dragline  Excavators, 
Power  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors* and  Railway  Equipment    J^ 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  ft 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


208  Soath  La  Salla  StrMt 
CHICAGO  NEinr  YORK 

SAN  DIEGO  TACOMA 


CAPT.J.J.FLEET 

SUPIRIMTINDIMT 


THE 


ASSOCIATED  OPERATING 
COMPANY 

Pier  3,  Bosh  Docks       BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC    CO. 

BATONNE,  N.  J. 

Pioneer  Mftnnrftctarerg  of  Dlreet  Cvrreat 

Bectrlcal  Mnchlnery 

IIITER-POLE  Motors  are  the  most  efficient  for  all 
kinds  of  electric  drives.   Consunt  speed  and  ad- 

iustable  speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  1  to 
i.  All  standard  volta^^es.  Ring  Oiler  or  Ball  Bear- 
ings. 

Mnniirnetarers  of  AltemmUiis  Cmreat 
Bectfleal  MAchlnery 

Ball  Bearing  Induction  Motors  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  design  are  manufactured  by  us  and  we  so- 
licit your  enquiries  on  all  types  of  A.  C  and  D.  C 
Motors  and  Generators. 


BERTHA    COAL   COMPANY 

G#ii#ral  Offiess 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

PITTSBURG 


NEW  YORK 


BUFFALO 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
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The  name  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  highest  quality 
of  petroleum  products 
— and  of  service. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
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Forge  Ahead! 


The  worker  destined  to  win  the  goal  must 
be  right  on  the  job  with  health  and  energy. 

Two  or  three  cakes  daily  of 


fleiscbtnann's 
Veast 


revitalize  and  give  tone  to  the  whole  body. 
Also  clear  up  skin  impurities,  such  as 
boils  and  carbuncles;  eliminate  waste 
matter;  build  healthy  body  tissues. 

Get  it  fresh  at  your  grocer's. 


m 


u 
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Study  that  question.  Read  it  again.  If  s  important  to  YOU  I  You  believe  in  unions 
and  union  principles,  don't  you?  And  you  work  under  union  conditions— earn  your 
wages  as  a  unionist  and  help  boost  the  cause. 


DO  YOU  know  that  the  UNION 
LABEL  is  one  of  the  biggest  things 
with  unions?  Just  think  what  the  label 
means!  It  is  an  mdication  that  the  goods 
bearing  it  have  been  made  under  condi- 
tions for  which  YOU  stand.  It  shows 
that  the  makers  of  those  goods  are  pay- 
ing the  union  scale,  and  often  more.  It 
is  an  endorsement  of  YOUR  union 
principles  and  benefits  YOU. 

Remember  success  for  one  helps  for 
success  of  ALL  unions!  Co-operate  with 
your  brother  workers  in  the  dothing  in- 
dustry by  demanding  the  union  label  on 
all  your  clothing,  shhts,  collars  and  cuffs. 


EVERY  time  you  buy  goods  with  the 
label,  you  strike  a  blow  at  unfair 
manufacturers,  sweat-shops  and  prison 
workhouses.  You  help  wipe  out  the 
products  made  by  NON-UNION  people 
—people  who  are  working  against  YOU. 
Think,  talk,  and  push  union  labeled 
products.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  -for 
your  own  benefit!  Make  the  union  label 
as  important  as  the  price  of  an  article. 
Get  the  habit  and  give  it  to  your  fellow- 
workers.  Uplift  the  good  cause  and  you 
uplift  the  wdf are  of  yourself  and  your 
family. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR.  THESE  UNION  I^ABEI^Si 


The  above  tobel  is  stamped  on 
Collars  and  Cuffs 


The  above  label  is  placed  on  dothing 
made  to  your  order 


The  above  label  Is  placed  on  Ready-to-Wear 

clothing,  shirty  overalls  and  other 

workinirnien's  dothing 


UNITED  GARMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

117  Bible  House  <C  4*  New  York 
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In  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
cutting  good  workmanship  de- 
pcads  not  only  upon  the  skill 
of  the  welder,  but  also  upon 
the  quality  of  gases  and  ap- 
paratus he  uses. 
Airco  Oxygen,  Airco  Acety- 
lene and  Airco-Davis-Boum- 
onville  Apparatus  and  spe- 
cially designed  machines  for 
Welding  and  Cutting  are  high 
quality  products.  They  can 
be  depended  upon  for  good 
work. 

AIR  REDUCtlON  SALES  CO. 

342  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Products 
Oxygen 

Acetylene 

Airco-Davis-Bournonville 

apparatus  and  specially  designed 

machines  for 

Welding  and  Cutting 

Airco-DB 
Acetylene  Generators 

Welding  Rods  and  other  supplies 

Carbide 

Nitrogen 

Argon 

Airco  Oxygen  and  Acetylene  Service 
is  Good  Service. 

District  offices  and  distributing  stations 
throuf  hout  the  country 


BUY 


Up-to-Date  Fiction 


FROM 


Your  Local  Dealer 


The  business  that  keeps  track  of  time 
is  well  managed — 
it  values  time. 

The  business  that  emplo)rs  Inter- 
national Time  Recording  devices 
to  secure  time  records  is  treating 
its  employes  fairly — 
it  is  permitting  them  to  make  their 
own  time  records. 

The  business  that 
values  time 

and  makes  every  effort  to  get 
fair,  accurate  time  records 
is  a  good  concern  to  work  for. 

*' International    Time   Recorders   print 
the  truth  about  time.*' 


(Intematioiuil   Time   Recording 
of  New  York.) 


Co. 
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Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  Co* 


Commercial  Stationers 

FILING   DEVICES,   WOOD   AND   STEEL; 

DESKS,  CHAIRS,  BOOKCASES. 

LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


722  THIRTEERTH  STKEET  NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON,  D*  C 


CRANE 

Plumbing  Equipment 

combined    with  the  service    available  at  Crane 
branches^  offices  and  exhibit  rooms  in  more  than 
one  hundred  cities  throughout  the  country,  makes 
it  possible  to  secure,  through  the  plumbing  and 
heating  trade,  bathroom  fixtures  for  any  size  build- 
ing with  the  assurance  that  quality  and  depend- 
ability are  distinctive  features  of  every  detail. 

10BB                            On  AIM  t    X^Kjm                           ^"* 

836  South  Michifpui  Avenue 
Chicago 

Branches  in  70  leading:  cities 
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Named  Sho^  are  frequently 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Btir  Anr  Shoe 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  cf  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union 

GoLus  LoviLT,  General  President 
Chaklis  L.  Bain  I,  General  Secretary!  reisurer 

t46Saflun#rStrMt      •      Button,  Hata. 


It's  hopeless 


For_25  years  some 


folKs  have  tried  to 

find  a  reason  for  not 

saving  >.(?  Greeo 

Stamps.    They're 

still  at  It.    They  still 

get  the  stamps. 

THE  SPERRY  i  HUTCHINSON  CO. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camdeiw  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPYARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  roomsof  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.     Ask  them! 


Tlie  AmfgTfmn  Federationiit 
11  entirdy  the  product  of  tlie 
Monotype.  Note  tlie  euy 
resdmg. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 


MtW  TOIK'S  HOST  COVfgVIBVT  BOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

BroadmrAX  at  Fortx-flsmt   St. 
fiWW  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in  ^ 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE.  f2.50.  >3.00,  |3.50  and  14. 

DOUBLE,  K50, 15.00,  $5.50,  16.00 
and  f  7.00. 

Hmadquartmn  for  Labor 
OrganimaHona 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN,     , 

Managing  Director. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


"PENNANT 


» 


BRAND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

WILKBS-BARRB,  PA.  SUFFOLK,  VA. 

SAN  PRANaSOO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUPACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


^BJEPSCOT  MILL 
BOWOOIN  MILL 
USBON  FALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MILL 
OftEAT  SALMON  RIVER  MILL 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIRE  MILL 
SAWYERVKXE  MILL 


OPPICKS:  BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 

42  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CPTY 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  ScrantoUy  Pa.,  on  December 
14,  1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  Americaa  Federatioo 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

,  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Ambrican  Psdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successftd  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  <»-  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  * 

Sbcond — ^That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Cpundl  may  change  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

f  Fourth— That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  iht 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  naaie 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  Ambrican  Fbdbrationist  is  the  official  motUUy 
maganne  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  adioerUsemmU 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCILt  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  ConventioB  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organiaed 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  conunittee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  wotdd  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Fsdsrationist  a  notice  to  tiw 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  im  mmy 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Deoenbcr 
14. 1901. 
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•r»wi»w  iw  rns  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

?aL  HDL  MAY,  1922  No.  S 


How  the  Kansas  Plan  Defies  Fundamental 
American  Freedom 

By  Matthbw  Woll 

Vice-President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


Brief  submiUed  at  the  hearing  before  the  New   York  State  Legisla- 
ture on  the  DueU-MUler  Industrial  Court  Bill,  March  1,  1922. 


IN  THE  earlier  centuries  the  workers  were  ccmpelled  to  work  at  the  will 
or  caprice  of  their  masters.    It  was  they  who  owned  their  bodies  and 

their  labor  power.  Later  the  barbarian  invasions  overturned  the  social, 
economic  and  political  institutions  of  Europe  and  feudalism  became  the 
established  order.  Although  the  workers'  bodies  were  made  free  the  over- 
lord retained  an  ownership  in  their  labor  power. 

When  the  Black  Death  overtook  the  peoples  of  Europe  the  feudal  regu- 
lations of  labor  were  broken  down  and  immediately  thereafter  followed  a 
system  of  state  regulation.  This,  however,  was  never  effective  and  com- 
pletely failed  under  the  changes  set  up  by  the  coming  of  the  factory  system 
with  its  individual  relationship  between  employers  and  employed  and  the 
recognition  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
co-equal  with  that  of  employers. 

Thus  the  progressive  development,  through  the  many  centuries  of  the 
workers,  from  a  condition  of  status  to  that  of  contractual  relationship, 
presents  a  dramatic  and  tragic  current  of  events. 

This  struggle  of  the  workers  in  America  is  duplicated  and  differs  in 
form  only.  It  dates  from  the  early  colonial  days  when  involimtary  servitude, 
compulsory  labor,  was  recognized,  to  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, followed  by  the  Civil  War  when  slavery  of  the  black  man  was 
removed  and  later  when  tl^e  Seamen's  Act  became  law  and  which  destroyed 
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the  last  vestige  of  slavery,  of  involuntary  servitude,  of  compulsory  labor, 
at  least  insofar  as  our  national  government  was  cx)ncemed. 

Freedom  of  contract  implies  equality  of  opportunity  to  those  entering 
into  a  contractual  relationship.  With  the  development  and  ascendency  of 
the  factory  syst;  m  of  production  and  of  corporate  wealth  and  influence  there 
followed  the  need  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  worters  and  the  necessity 
for  collectively  bargaining  for  the  terms  and  conditions  imder  which  the 
workers  would  enter  into  the  service  of  others. 

In  no  other  way  could  this  equality  of  opportimity  be  successfully  main- 
tained. By  no  other  process  could  the  freedom  of  contract  be  safeguarded 
or  be  prevented  from  becoming  merely  a  diff^erent  form  of  enslavement  of 
the  worker.  Freedom  of  contract  and  equality  of  opportunity  require  that 
the  workers  shall  have  the  right,  likewise,  to  end  their  employment  collect- 
ively, or  to  decline  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  their  services  if  the  con- 
sideration tendered  is  distasteful  or  imsatisfactory. 

To  hold  that  the  work«^  are  required  to  enter  the  service  of  others 
or  to  remain  in  the  service  of  others  excqiting  by  the  Toluntaiy  action  or 
acquiescence  of  themselves  is  to  deny  them  freedom  of  contract  uid  of  equal 
opportunity. 

A  relationship  not  founded  on  freedom  of  contract  but  where  one  is 
forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another  is  recognized  in  law,  as  it  is  in  fact, 
as  involuntary  servitude — compulsory  labor. 

Under  our  constitutional  form  of  government  involimtary  servitude 
is  prohibited  by  the  13th  amendment  excepting  for  pimishment  of  crime. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Com!  has  held  in  the  case  of  Baley  vs,  Alabama, 
that  the  13th  amendment  does  not  permit  slavery  or  involimtary  servitude 
to  be  established  or  maintained  through  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law 
by  making  it  a  crime  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  one  or  to  render  the  service 
which  would  constitute  the  other.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  rightfully  that  what  the  state  may  not  do  directly  it  may  not  do 
indirectly.  Because  the  state  can  not  compel  the  worker  individually  or 
collectively  to  give  service  to  another  therefore  the  state  can  not  compel 
the  workers  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  others  merely  by  declaring  that  it 
is  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  for  workers  to  cease  their  emplo3anent  collectively. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Com!  has  justly  declared:  "There  is  no  more 
important  concern  than  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  labor,  upon  which  alone 
can  enduring  prosperity  be  based." 

Despite  the  struggle  of  the  workers  for  centuries  for  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportimities,  contrarj'-  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  disregardful  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Coiut,  that  there  is  no  more  important  concern  than  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  the  workers,  we  find  a  constant  asid  persistent, 
subtle  and  cunning  effort  being  made  again  to  deprive  the  workers  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  by  the  proposed  enactment  of  compulsory  arbitration 
laws  and  the  establishment  of  industrial  coiuts,  such  as  we  now  find  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  All  of  these  attempts  are  predicated  on  the  assumption 
of  protecting  the  public  good.    They  embrace  the  doctrine  of  "conspiracy" 
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as  a  method  for  the  limiting  and  the  denial  to  the  workers  of  their  rights  to 
freedom  of  contract  and  of  equal  opportunity. 

It  is  no  longer  denied  that  the  workers  have  the  right  to  contract  with 
each  other  and  through  this  legal  device  establish  trade  unions  or  labor 
organizations.  Neither  is  it  contended  that  they  may  not  bargain  for  the 
sale  of  their  services  in  a  collective  form  and  negotiate  and  administer  such 
collective  agreements  through  representatives  voluntarily  chosen  or  selected 
by  them.  It  is  equally  valid  for  the  workers  to  cease  their  emplo3anent  col- 
lectively in  the  event  the  terms  of  emplo3anent  tendered  prove  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  recent  past,  however,  there  have  come  to  the  surface  advo- 
cates who,  while  admitting  that  the  workers  have  the  right  to  organization^  to 
collective  bargaining  and  collective  agreements,  nevertheless  contend  that  the 
workers  should  be  restrained  from  collectively  ending  their  services,  especially 
when  this  service  is  charged  with  a  public  need.  It  is  under  this  pretense 
that  concerted  action  is  to  be  denied  the  workers  while  corporate  action 
on  the  part  of  capital  is  favored  and  encotu-aged,  though  both  may  be  equally 
charged  with  public  responsibility. 

This  point  of  view  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  practice  in  vogue  during  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  public  interest  was  expressed  by  kings.    To  quote 
from  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages,"  it  was  during  this  dark  period  of  history  that: 
The  right  of  purchasing  men's  good  for  the  use  of  the  kind  was  extended  by  a  sort 
of  analogy  to  their  labor.    Thus  Edward  the  Third  announced  to  aU  sheriffs  that 
William  of  Walsingham  had  a  commission  to  collect  as  many  painters  as  might  suffice 
for  "our  works  in  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  to  be  at  our  wages  as  long  as  shall 
be  necesary,"  and  to  arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  would  refuse  or  be  refractory, 
and  enjoin  them  to  lend  their  assistance.    Windsor  Castle  owes  its  massive  magnificence 
to  laborers  impressed  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    There  is  even  a  commission 
from  Edward  the  Fourth  to  take  as  many  workmen  in  gold  as  were  wanting,  and 
employ  them  at  the  King's  cost  upon  the  trappings  of  himself  and  his  household. 

Precisely  the  same  end  is  sought  imder  compulsory  arbitration  and 
industrial  comt  laws.  Under  pretense  of  safeguarding  the  public  good  the 
workers  would  be  forced  back  again  from  a  relation  of  contract  to  a  condition 
of  involuntary  servitude  wherein  the  state  would  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  men  would  give  service  to  others  rather  than  to  leave 
the  determination  of  .these  questions  to  employers  and  workers  acting  indi- 
vidually or  concertedly.  Surely,  this  reversion  is  not  promoting  the  pubUc 
good  but  is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  upon  which  our  great  American 
democracy  is  foimded. 

To  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  fix  labor  relations, 
to  determine  the  status  of  the  workers  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
work  and  rewards  for  services  would  affect  not  alone  the  freedom  of  the 
workers  but  would  aflFect  alike  the  freedom  of  employers  and  destroy  the 
conception  of  private  property.  To  regulate  labor  relations  and  labor  condi- 
tions involves  likewise  the  management  and  control  of  industries  and  of 
btisiness. 

In  substantiation  of  this  assertion  attention  is  directed  to  the  utterances 
of  the  representative  of  employers  in  Kansas,  wherein  he  said: 

The  best  argument  against  the  industrial  court  law,  is  that  it  placed  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  private  industries  of  the  State  of  Kansas  under  the  managerial 
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control  of  the  State  through  a  commission  called  the  Industrial  Court.  I  think  anyone 
who  understands  this  fact  about  the  court  will  be  against  it  since  all  experience  has 
shown  that  governmental  control  and  management  of  any  kind  of  business  is  a  failure. 

The  principle  of  subjecting  private  industries  of  this  state  to  the  most  complete 
governmental  regulation  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  WolfiF  Packing  Company,  in  whidi 
the  court  laid  down  in  twenty-one  separate  paragraphs  minute  regulations  for  the 
management  and  control  of  this  private  industry.  The  order  fixed  the  wages  which 
the  employer  was  required  to  pay  and  which  the  employe  was  required  to  accept.  It 
fixed  the  ntmiber  of  hours  employes  should  work  and  provided  that  women  should  be 
paid  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work  as  men,  thus  virtually  driving  women  out  of  the 
industry.  It  went  so  far  as  to  instruct  the  employer  when  to  blow  the  whistle  and 
when  not,  etc. 

It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  see  that  if  the  state  undertakes  this  kind  of  control 
and  regulation  of  private  industry,  private  capital  will  not  longer  seek  investment  in 
such  industries  and  the  very  opposite  of  the  alleged  ptu*pose  of  the  law  will  result, 
namely  producing  will  be  restricted  rather  than  increased. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  proposed  industrial  court  law  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  all  industrial  enterprises  and  that  it  is  intended  to  govern  such 
only  as  are  charged  with  a  public  responsibility.  It  is  upon  3iis  premise 
that  this  sort  of  legislation  is  contended  for. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  industrial  court  law 
include  the  mantifacture  of  food  stuffs,  and  clothing  and  the  production  of 
fuel,  mining  and  all  materials  entering  into  building  construction,  as  well 
as  transportation,  clothed  with  a  public  interest  and  the  transporting  of  the 
articles  enumerated  in  this  proposal.  By  the  use  of  this  technical  description 
only,  of  a  public  utility,  there  is  embraced  the  opportimity  of  converting 
almost  all  private  industries  into  public  utilities,  subjecting  thereby  all  of 
them  to  governmental  control  and  regulation.  Because  of  our  intricate  and 
highly  complex  and  preplex  S3rstem  of  production,  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion almost  the  entire  field  of  industrial  endeavor  is  included  in  this  proposed 
legislation]  farmers  as  well  as  workers,  employers  as  well  as  employes — all 
are  ambraced  in  its  restrictive  and  regulative  provisions.  Not  only  is  the 
freedom  of  contract  threatened  in  this  proposal  but  the  right  of  property 
and  of  property  rights  is  likewise  jeopardized.  The  enormity  of  this  proposal 
and  its  monstrosity  are  fully  realized  only  when  the  extensiveness  of  our 
productive  and  industrial  activities  are  rightly  conceived  and  fully  under- 
stood. 

It  may  be  urged  further  that  this  proposed  law  is  to  be  invoked  only 
in  cases  of  emergency  or  in  times  of  great  public  need.  If  this  be  admitted 
then  this  sort  of  legislation  could  at  best  prove  nothing  more  than  special 
or  emergency  legislation  and  would  transgress  the  equality  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment.  In  addition  it  would  place  all  our  industries  as  well 
as  the  freedom  of  the  workers  under  the  complete  domination  of  a  few  persons 
clothed  temporarily  with  these  great  and  arbitrary  as  well  as  unconstitu- 
tional powers.  However,  the  claim  that  this  sort  of  legislation  is  intended 
solely  for  cases  of  extreme  emergencies  is  unfounded.  Its  true  purpose  is 
to  embrace  not  alone  the  control  and  supervision  of  labor  but  its  terms 
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comprehead  the  establishing  of  managerial  supervision,  regulation  and 
control  of  a  very  extensive  field  of  private  industries. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Court  contemplated  in  the  Duell-Miller  bill 
differs  only  in  form  from  the  Kansas  Industrial  Law.  In  substance  they  are 
practically  alike.  Like  the  Kansas  Law,  the  Duell-Miller  bill  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  suggested  Industrial  Relations  Court,  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  functions  which  the  legislature  can  not  itself  constitutionally 
exercise.  By  this  proposal  it  is  intended  to  give  power  to  this  Industrial 
Court  to  fix  the  wages  that  the  employers  must  pay  and  that  workmen  must 
accept.  Likewise  it  is  intended  to  give  this  Industrial  Court  power  to  de- 
termine the  hours  of  work  which  shall  govern.  With  the  exceptions  made 
in  the  case  of  children  and  female  workers  no  power  is  vested  in  our  state 
legislattu'es  to  asstmie  these  functions  or  determine  these  questions.  Thus 
it  is  intended  that  the  legislature  shall  delegate  authority  and  powers  which 
the  l^slature  of  itself  does  not  possess,  can  not  constitutionally  exercise. 
And,  as  stated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  state  can  not  do 
indirectly  what  it  is  not  authorized  to  do  directly,  hence,  the  proposed 
attempt  to  del^;ate  unauthorized  powers  to  an  industrial  court  is  uncon- 
stitutional in  law  and  unwarranted  in  an  economic  and  industrial  life. 

Constitutional  government  is  a  limited  government — ^not  an  absolute 
government.  Fearful  that  these  limitations  might  be  transgressed  and  that 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  may  be  infringed  upon,  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  devised  and  enacted  into  constitutional  law  which  divided 
the  powers  of  the  state  into  three  coordinate  branches,  viz.,  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial.  It  is  proposed  that  in  creating  an  Industrial  Relations 
Court  that  there  should  be  delegated  to  it  functions  and  authority  which 
embrace  aD  of  these  three  branches  of  government.  It  is  proposed  that  this 
Industrial  Relations  Court  shall  have  not  only  power  to  legislate  and  deter- 
mine terms  and  conditions  of  emplo3anent  but  that  it  also  possesses  the  power 
to  pass  judgment  as  to  whether  its  decrees,  decisions,  or  awards  are  being 
observed  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  judgments  and  decisions  by  the  power  of 
contempt  proceedings.  By  this  method  of  enforcement  of  its  decisions  this 
proposed  Industrial  Relations  Coiut  is  more  vicious  even  than  the  one 
established  in  Kansas.  In  this  proposal  there  is  involved  the  enforcing  of 
the  Industrial  Coiut's  decisions  by  the  contempt  process  which  in  itself 
substitutes  the  presumption  of  guilt  for  the  presumption  of  innocence,  denies 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  leaves  thoser  charged  with  contempt  without 
those  l^;al  saf^^ards  and  constitutional  requirements  intended  for  the 
safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  when  in 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  state. 

In  addition  the  Duell-Miller  bill  would  limit,  infringe  upon  and  prevent 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  exercise  of  the  lawful  right  by  peaceful  means 
to  persuade,  talk  to  or  to  induce  workers  to  abide  by  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  agreements  voluntarily  entered  into,  or  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  concert 
in  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  their  services  or  to  dispose  of 
their  labor  except  in  terms  and  conditions  deemed  reasonable  and  fair  and 
agreed  to  by  the  process  of  collective  bargaining.   Practically  every  right  of 
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free  men  is  subjected  to  restraint,  limitation  and  prohibition  under  this 
proposed  law.  The  proposed  Duell-Miller  bill  invents  a  still  more  novel 
device  in  American  jurisprudence  in  that  it  contemplates  the  r^^ation  and 
control  of  voliuftary  associations — ^where  such  associations  are  composed 
of  wage  earners  organized  to  promote  and  protect  their  mutual  interests. 
It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  a  more  wicked  and  un-American  piece  of  legislation 
than  is  embraced  in  the  Duell-Miller  bill. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  wherever  attempts  have 
been  made  to  regulate  labor  relations  by  law  and  to  substitute  compulsory  labor 
for  free  labor  the  experiments  have  failed.  Thus  we  find  in  Kansas  that  in  the 
four  years  prior  to  December,  1919,  there  had  been  705  strikes  with  the  loss 
to  the  workers  of  $3,866,000  in  earnings  while  in  one  year — the  year  of  1920, 
after  the  industrial  coiut  was  established — ^there  were  377  strikes  with  a 
loss  of  $1,173,000  in  earnings  to  the  workers.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  there  were  228  strikes  with  a  wage  loss  of  $684,000.  What  is  true  of 
Kansas  is  true  in  practically  every  coimtry  where  similar  attempts  have 
been  made. 

Besides  haying  fafled  to  prevent  industrial  strikes  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  law  has  discouraged  competent  workmen  firom  going  into  Kansas  and 
it  has  likewise  prevented  promota^  of  new  industries  from  locating  m 
Kansas.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  proposal  is  not  only  dangerous  flrom  a 
l^al  and  social  standpoint  but  that  it  is  equally  menacing  from  an  industrial 
and  economic  point  of  view. 

The  attempt  made  to  compare  these  proposed  Industrial  Relations 
Coiu*ts  with  our  civil  courts  and  to  hold  that  they  are  alike  in  character 
is  untrue  and  without  foundation  of  fact.  Our  civil  courts  do  not  make 
contracts  for  individuals — ^they  merely  pass  judgment  upon  such -contro- 
versies as  may  arise  under  agreements  entered  iato  betweeu  citizens,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  It  is  proposed  that  these  industrial  courts  shall 
determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  between  the  workers  and 
employers  and  that  this  right  of  contract  shall  be  taken  away  from  both 
employers  and  workers.  Civil  courts  are  not  vested  with  the  authority  to 
make  contracts,  to  enforce  their  judgments  and  regulate  industry,  but  these 
industrial  courts  are  given  extensive  authority  in  these  directions.  There  is 
no  similarity  whatever  between  our  civil  coiuts  and  the  proposed  industrial 
court  intended  by  the  Duell-Miller  bill. 

Summarized  briefly,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  Duell-Miller  bill, 
intended  to  establish  involuntary  service,  compulsory  labor,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  unwarranted  and  uncoustitutional  in  that  it  seeks  to  impose 
and  confer  upon  the  proposed  industrial  court  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  power;  that  it  violates  and  is  in  conflict  with  section  2,  article  4  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states;  that  it  violates  article  6  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
which  provides  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  ia  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  that  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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constitutioii  and  the  laws  of  the  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
that  it  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  whidi 
provides:  "No  person  charged  with  offense  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;"  that  it  violates  the  Ninth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  provides  that  the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people;  that  it  violates  section  1  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  provides  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  ptmishment  for  a  crime, 
whereof  the  party  charged  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction;  that  it  violates 
section  10  of  article  1  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  provides: 
"No  state  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts;"  that  it 
violates  that  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution which  provides:  **Nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection  of  the  law;"  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  reads:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
people  to  peacefully  assemble  and  petition  the  government  for  redress  or 
grievances,"  and  that  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  declares:  "No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immimities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
equal  protection  of  the  law." 


Again  That  Subsidy  Ghost 

By  Samuel  Gompbrs 

THERE  now  is  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  ship  subsidy  bill  which 
powerful  interests,  economic  and  political,  are  supporting  with  great 
vigor.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  seciu-e  the  enactment  of  ship  subsidy 
legislation  since  1909.  Due  to  the  combined  activity  of  the  Americaii  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  International  Seamen's  Union,  the  bill  introduced  in 
1909  was  defeated.  Organized  labor  is  no  less  opposed  to  the  present  measure 
than  it  was  to  the  bill  introduced  in  1909  and  to  every  subsidy  bill  intro- 
duced prior  to  that  year.  Conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1898,  1899,  1900,  1906,  1907,  1909  and  1910  condemned  in  unstinted  measiu-e 
the  giving  of  subsidies  to  ship  owners.  The  position  of  the  American  labor 
movement  remains  unchanged. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  was  introduced  immediately  fol- 
lowing an  official  message  delivered  to  the  legislators  by  President  Harding,  is 
a  particularly  vicious  measure.  Not  only  are  the  subsidy  provisions  generous 
to  the  point  of  being  prodigal,  but  in  two  most  important  sections  the  bill 
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strikes  at  labor  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  more  than  passing  thought 
was  given  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  by  those  who  drafted  the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  surprising  uniformity  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  shipping 
interests  and  others  who  favor  subsidy  legislation.  In  at  least  some  respects 
the  tactics  that  are  being  used  today  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  are  identical  with  the  tactics  used  in  every  similar  effort 
in  the  past. 

The  existence  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  introduces  into  the  present 
struggle  a  factor  not  present  during  any  of  the  previous  efforts  to  enact  sub- 
sidy legislation.  The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  is  a  government  agency  and  as  such 
can  not  properly  interest  itself  in  a  campaign  to  secure  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Shipping  Board,  however,  is  actively  campaigning  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  and  there  are  indications  that  the  campaign 
thus  being  conducted  is  widespread  in  its  scope  and  is  costing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

In  the  1907  campaign  to  enact  subsidy  legislation  a  plot  to  suborn  and  cor- 
rupt two  labor  men  in  New  York  to  make  it  appear  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor  was  in  opposition  to  the  attitude  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  was  com- 
pletely exposed.  In  that  plot  letters  had  been  forged  and  to  these  letters  the 
signatures  of  oflBcers  of  unions  were  imlawfully  attached.  The  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  connection  with  that  plot 
was  placed  before  the  prosecuting  officers  in  New  York  City,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  published  in  the  American  FederaTionist  for  January,  1907. 

These  forgeries,  perpetrated  by  representatives  of  shipping  interests,  were 
distributed  by  the  thousands  among  working  people  throughout  the  country. 
The  organization  whose  letterhead  was  forged  and  the  signatures  of  whose 
officers  were  improperly  used,  were  located  in  New  York  City,  and,  ctu-iously 
enough,  the  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  the  present  bill  to  seciu*e  support 
among  labor  men  are  largely  centered  in  the  New  York  district.  Concerning 
the  forgery  and  fraud  committed  in  behalf  of  shipping  interests  in  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  1907  subsidy  bill,  the  then  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
to  whom  the  evidence  was  presented  stated:  "The  crime  as  committed  and 
as  per  evidence  in  this  case  is  a  serious  one,  as  the  name  of  an  organization 
comprising  a  number  of  other  organizations  has  been  used  without  authority, 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  from  one  to  ten  years* 
imprisoimient." 

The  effort  to  secure  the  support  of  labor  men  for  the  present  subsidy  bill 
is  based  upon  gross  misrepresentation.  It  is  represented  by  shipping  interests 
and  by  emissaries  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  provide  work  for  those  who  are  now  idle.  It  is  an  appeal  which,  if  based 
upon  truth,  would  natiu^ally  have  great  interest,  in  the  present  period  of  severe 
unemployment.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the  bill 
and  to  know  the  facts  surrounding  its  introduction  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, conceivably  may  be  deceived.  Willful  deception  of  workingmen  in  that 
manner,  however,  is  a  most  ignoble  and  dishonorable  performance. 

New  York  and  Boston  are  repair  ports  and  representatives  of  shipping 
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interests  make  it  appear  that  large  amounts  of  conditioning  and  repair  work 
will  be  available  in  those  ports  upon  passage  of  the  bill.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
available  tonnage  already  in  condition  is  above  the  tonnage  required.  No  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  no  matter  how  generous  may  be  the 
manner  in  which  the  biU  would  turn  over  the  govenunent's  tonnage  to  private 
interests,  it  is  dear  that  there  wiU  be  no  reconditioning  of  any  ihaterial 
amount  until  the  requirements  of  the  commercial  world  create  a  demand  for 
more  ships  than  are  now  in  active  service.  International,  manufactming* 
business  and  financial  conditions  should  make  it  clear  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server that  no  such  demand  is  in  prospect  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  appeal  is  made  to  longshoremen  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
create  additional  work  for  them.  This  appeal  on  its  face  is  particularly 
ridiculous,  since  longshoremen  load  and  unload  all  vessels  entering  our  ports, 
no  matter  what  flag  may  be  flown  by  those  vessels.  The  promise  to  the  long- 
shoremen that  the  ship  subsidy  bill  will  make  for  them  additional  work  is  a 
false  promise  of  the  most  brazen  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  promises 
are  elusive  and  imfounded,  and  there  is  no  language  of  sufl&cient  strength 
adequately  to  characterize  this  deception. 

The  support  of  shipbuilders  is  sought  by  those  who  favor  the  subsidy  bill 
on  promises  made  that  there  will  be  work  for  shipbuilders.  The  terms  of  the 
subsidy  bill  contemplate  the  replacement  of  reciprocating  engines  with  Diesel 
motors.  The  bill  provides  a  sliding  scale  subsidy  which  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  It  is  as  a  result  of  this  provision  that  exten- 
sive motorization  is  expected  to  take  place.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  motorization  in  the  not  distant  future,  but  conditions 
of  trade  being  what  they  are,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  exten- 
sive motorization  in  time  to  have  any  efi'ect  upon  present  conditions  of 
unemployment. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  repair  work  and  recon- 
ditioning, there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  and  no  indication  that  such  repair 
work  as  may  be  done  will  be  done  under  union  standards  and  conditions  at 
reasonable  wages.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  indicates  the  slightest 
concern  in  that  direction,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  biU  that  compds  the 
emplo3anent  of  a  single  American  at  sea.  In  this  coimection  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  shipping  interests  have  been,  and  are,  among  the  leaders  in 
the  anti-union  shop  campaign.  The  shipbuilding  interests  always  have  refused,  so 
far  as  they  could,  to  permit  any  union  workers  in  their  establishments.  Ship 
owners  have  refused,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  permit  any  union  man  upon  their 
ships.  Regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  talk  now  in  their  desire 
to  break  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  leopard  will  not  change 
its  spots. 

On  December  1,  1921,  51  per  cent  of  the  men  before  the  mast  on  Ameri- 
can vessds  were  native  bom  Americans.  Between  6  and  8  per  cent  were 
naturalized  Americans.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sailing  before  the  mast 
on  American  vessels  less  than  18  per  cent  of  Americans.  When  the  ship  own- 
ers and  the  Shipping  Board  in  joint  conference  prior  to  the  strike  of  1921  were 
asked  whether  they  would  give  preference  to  union  men,  they  said  "no." 
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They  e::  plained  that  to  do  so  would  constitute  discrimination  against  American 
citizers.  When  they  were  asked  if  they  would  give  preference  to  American 
citizens,  they  said,  **no,"  and  gave  no  explanation.  When  they  were  asked 
whether  officers  of  the  union  would  be  permitted  to  visit  the  men  on  board 
vessels,  they  said,  **no."  When  they  were  asked  whether  they  would  agree 
to  tiu-n  the  whole  question  over  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
absolute  promise  that  the  seamen  would  work  one  year  under  whatever  wages 
and  conditions  the  President  might  set,  they  again  said,  "No."  That  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  Shipping  Board  toward  the  workers. 

Ship  owners  have  been  consistently  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  When  the  eight-hour  bill  was  before  Congress,  the  ship  builders 
and  ship  owners  were  among  those  most  active  in  trying  to  bring  about  its 
defeat.  The  manner  in  which  these  same  interests  sought  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Seamen's  Act  is  well  known.  Their  eflfort  to*  preserve  slavery 
at  sea  was  unremitting  and  by  no  means  ceased  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

No  greater  consideration  for  labor  is  shown  in  the  present  ship  subsidy 
bill  than  has  been  shown  in  the  past  by  shipping  interests  and  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  bill  vitally  affects  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  workers  in  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  immigration  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  merchant  marine  naval  reserve.  These  two  sections  have  been 
excellently  characterized  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Joint  Legislative  Conference 
which  has  had  the  bill  under  consideration.  The  report  upon  these  two 
sections  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Conference  states  the  case  in  regard  to 
these  two  sections  so  concisely  that  they  are  here  quoted: 

With  reference  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  section,  it  provides  for  a 
body  of  men  who  are  to  be  used  in  case  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  It  can  have  no  other 
purpose  because  the  proposed  law  does  not  provide  any  naval  training  for  this  proposed 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  no  training  is  provided 
the  section  provides  that  men  may  volimteer,  or  by  order,  be  transferred  from  the 
navy  into  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  This  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve 
is  to  take  its  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  orders  are  to  be  according  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department  together  with  the  Shipping 
Board.  A  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  reservist  to  go  in  such  merchant  vessel  he  is  ordered 
to  go  in,  will  subject  such  reservist  to  a  naval  prison. 

As  the  section  is  drawn  it  will  not  only  prevent  the  building  up  of  an  efficient 
personnel  for  the  merchant  service,  but  when  the  facts  become  known  to  the  young 
men  throughout  the  country,  it  will  make  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  recruit  men  for  the 
navy.  If  the  men  are  to  join  the  navy  and  a  strike-breaking  force  at  the  same  time 
they  will  surely  hesitate  about  joining.  This  section  is  so  bad  that  it  can't  even  be 
cured  by  amendments. 

The  immigration  section  of  the  Shipping  or  Subsidy  Bill,  S.  3217,  H.  R.  10644,  is 
so  drawn  that  under  this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  the  alien  seamen  will  be  held 
prisoners  on  board  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  this  wUl  not 
apply  only  to  foreign  vessels,  it  will  apply  to  aliens  on  American  vessels.  It,  therefore, 
repeals  the  freedom  sections  of  the  Seamen's  Act  and  it  will  restore  the  differential 
against  the  United  States  in  seamen's  wages  that  always  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Seamen's  Act. 

The  Shipping  Bocu-d  and  some  members  of  Congress  to  whose  attention  this  has 
been  called,  claim  that  there  is  no  such  intention  and  express  ftuther  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  properly  amended.    With  reference  to  these 
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promises  it  should  be  remembered  that  promises  made  by  individual  Congressmen,  or 
by  any  bureau  or  department  of  the  government,  or  amendments  submitted,  even  if 
passed  by  one  of  the  Houses,  are  of  no  consequence  whatsoever,  the  law  will  have  to  be 
enforced  as  it  ultimately  reads. 

The  one  class  of  aliens  to  be  benefited  by  this  bill  is  the  Chinese.  In 
this  same  section  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  "in 
his  discretion"  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  anyone  transporting  to  the  United 
States  an  alien  who  would  otherwise  be  inadmissible,  by  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of 
"not  to  exceed  $200  for  each  alien  so  brought."  Presumably  the  penalty  may 
be  less  than  $200  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  so  decides.  Chinamen  today 
pay  from  $750  to  $1,000  to  be  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  When 
Chinamen  are  regularly  paying  that  sum  to  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  bond  of  $200  would  constitutute  a  remarkable 
reduction  in  the  market  price  of  landing  Chinamen  and  would  therefore  greatly 
increase  the  business,  as  well  as  legalize  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
other  penalty  than  the  mere  forfeitiu^e  of  the  bond  and  the  business  of  import- 
ing Chinamen  would  be  a  perfectly  legal  and  thriving  business,  and  doubtless 
a  highly  profitable  one.  The  bars  against  Oriental  immigration  would  be 
practically  destroyed  and  thousands  of  Chinamen  would  land  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  each  year. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  amendments  to  these  two  sections  which  would 
remove  their  most  objectionable  featiu^es  might  be  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine.  It  has  further  been  stated  that 
in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  there  was  no  intention  to  work  an  injury  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  The  comment  as  here  offered  is  upon  the  sections  as  they  stand 
when  this  is  written  and  the  criticism  will  stand  necessarily  until  these  most 
objectionable  featiu-es  are  removed  either  by  elimination  or  by  amendment. 

Labor's  condemnation  of  the  subsidy  bill  is  not  based  solely  upon  its  inde- 
fensible provisions  in  relation  to  labor,  but  is  based  upon  the  bill  in  its  entirety 
and  upon  labor's  long-standing  opposition  to  the  principle  of  subsidy.  The 
bill  as  introduced  is  not  merely  a  subsidy  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  would  legalize 
a  fifteen  year  raid  upon  the  public  treasiuy.  It  would  legalize  a  raid  of  pro- 
portions such  as  seldom  appear  except  in  dreams  of  avarice. 

Vessels  now  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  were  built  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $200  per  ton.  Under  the  subsidy  bill  these  vessels  would  be  sold  at  a 
price  of  about  $20  per  ton  and  the  purchasers  might  be  given  fifteen  years 
in  which  to  pay  both  interest  and  principal.  No  initial  pa5rment  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  no  yearly  pajrments  are  required.  In  addition 
to  this,  piu^chasers  would  be  able  to  borrow  from  the  Shipping  Board  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase  price  for  repairs  and  improvements  and  these  loans, 
at  2  per  cent  interest,  also  might  run  for  fifteen  years  without  any  payment 
of  either  principal  or  interest. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  as  it  now  stands  provides  that  when  vessels 
are  sold  it  must  be  at  "public  or  private  competitive  sale."  The  subsidy 
bill  would  change  this  by  leaving  out  the  word  "competitive."  In  the  discre- 
tion of  five  members  of  the  Shipping  Board,  sales  of  vessels  might  be  con- 
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ducted  without  advertisement  and  at  such  prices  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  five  members  might  approve. 

The  bill  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  $125,000,000  to  be  known 
as  a  construction  fund  and  to  be  created  out  of  revenues  "from  sales  and 
operations."  The  kind  of  sales  and  operations  is  not  specified  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  board  would  hesitate  to  sell,  perhaps  at  its  own 
figures,  state,  mimicipal  and  liberty  bonds  now  held  by  the  board  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  $500,000,000.  While  it  is  not  entirely  dear  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  whether  the  construction  fund  would  or  would 
not  be  a  revolving  fund,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  it  would  be  a  revolving 
ftmd,  in  which  event  it  might  easily  enough  absorb  the  entire  volume  of  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Shipping  Board.  Thus,  using  a  credit  established  by  the 
people,  using  bonds  against  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the  people,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  would  be  at  liberty  to  turn  over  to  private  interests  the  shipping 
built  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  to  make  of  these  ships  what 
might  well  be  called  outright  gifts  to  the  prospective  owners.  It  is  entirely 
fair  to  say  that  these  ships  would  be  transferred  practically  as  gifts,  for,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Shipping  Board,  no  security  need  be  required  of  the 
ptu'chasers  except  the  ships  themselves.  In  the  case  of  ships  so  transferred 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  ships  for  fifteen  years  without 
pa3rment  of  any  kind  and  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  owners  cared  to 
discontinue  their  use,  the  ships  might  be  piled  on  the  beach  and  left  for  the 
Shipping  Board  to  salvage,  or  not,  according  to  its  desires.  Provisions  of  this 
kind  are  more  than  subsidy.  Terms  of  exceeding  harshness  have  been  used 
to  describe  transactions  of  less  looseness  and  generosity  than  this.  This 
initial  benefaction,  however,  is  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
openhandedness  in  dealing  with  ship  owners  and  prospective  ship  owners. 
The  subsidy  itself  begins  after  the  ships  have  been  sold. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  go  into  details  in  relation  to  the  entire  bill> 
because  there  is  not  a  paragraph  of  the  measure  that  is  not  open  to  just  criti- 
cism. In  relation  to  the  subsidy  it  may  be  classified  roughly  in  two  divi- 
sions. There  is  a  direct  subisdy  to  be  paid  in  cash,  made  up  of  a  basic  rate 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  a  sliding  scale  per  ton  per  mile  which  increases  the  sub- 
sidy according  to  the  speed  of  the  ship.  The  faster  the  vessel  the  more  the 
subsidy.  It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  are  competent,  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  fast  ships  the  cash  subsidy  received  by  the  vessel  would 
pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessel.  Added  to  this  direct 
subsidy,  there  are  indirect  subsidies  which  add  materially  to  the  amount 
ship  owners  are  to  receive.  Income  tax  exemptions  of  considerable  propor- 
tions are  provided,  both  for  the  ship  owner  and  for  the  shipper.  No  oppor- 
tunity to  thrust  money  upon  those  who  are  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  seems  to  have  been  neglected. 

In  connection  with  income  tax  exemptions  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
tax  is  to  be  computed  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Shipping  Board 
in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury,  which  means  that  no  regulations  can  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

It  is  provided  that  obsolescence  may  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
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deductions  prior  to  the  computation  of  taxes.  Since  the  subsidy  bill  puts  a 
premium  upon  speed  and  therefore  upon  motorization  which  produces  speed, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  any  non-motorized  ship  might  not  be  classified 
as  almost  or  entirely  obsolete,  for  the  purposes  of  computing  taxes. 

In  practically  every  provision  the  Shipping  Board  is  given  discretionary 
powers  of  wide  latitude.  These  discretionary  powers  are  of  such  character  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  exercise  favoritism  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  ship  owner  who  might  not  be  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  One  of  the  major  opporttmities  for  favoritism  is  in  the  conducting  of 
private  and  unadvertised  sales.  Another  is  in  fixing  the  rate  of  subsidy  to  be 
paid  to  any  vessel  or  to  any  line.  While  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  is  stipulated 
in  the  bill,  there  is  a  further  provision  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Shipping 
Board  in  its  discretion  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  subsidy.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Shipping  Board  may  not,  if  it  sees  fit,  decrease  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  any  vessel  or  to  any  line,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  board  may  not,  on  the  contrary,  increase  the  subsidy  to  be  so 
paid  up  to  twice  the  rate  specified  in  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  forbid  the 
board  to  decrease  the  subsidy  of  one  vessel  while  it  increases  the  subsidy 
of  another  and  perhaps  competing  vessel. 

In  the  question  of  employment  the  entire  matter  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  emplo3rment 
of  a  single  American  citizen  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  Only  on  such 
vessels  as  might  elect  to  fly  the  pexmant  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve would  any  American  citizen  be  required  and  in  that  case  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  crew  at  the  very  outside  would  need  to  be  American  citizens.  The 
others  might  be  Chinese,  Hindoos  or  of  any  other  nationality. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  subsidy  vessel  owners  must  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Shipping  Board,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Here  again  the 
widest  possible  latitude  is  given  to  the  Shipping  Board.  It  is  stipulated  in  the 
bill  that  "the  board  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  into  any  contract"  imless 
"in  the  judgment  of  the  board  the  person  desiring  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract" shall  have  "ability,  experiences,  resources  and  character"  satisfactory 
to  the  board.  Therefore,  if  the  applicant  for  a  contract  should  not  have 
the  "character"  desired  by  the  board,  the  board  could  refuse  the  contract,  and 
character  is  something  which  is  so  completely  flexible  of  definition  as  to  leave 
the  Shipping  Board  practically  free  to  hand  pick  those  who  are  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  subsidy  provisions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  these  matters  the  Shipping  Board 
is  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort.  Its  decisions  are  to  be  final.  There  is  no 
provision  for  appeal.  If  it  declares  that  an  applicant's  "character"  is  unsatis- 
factory, there  is  no  place  but  out  for  the  applicant  to  go.  If  the  board  decides 
to  decrease  the  subsidy  of  one  vessel  while  it  doubles  that  of  another,  there 
is  no  appeal  from  the  action,  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust. 

Contracts  between  railroads  and  steamship  lines  are  an  important 
factor  in  international  transportation.  The  bill  now  before  Congress  provides 
that  upon  its  enactment  the  validity  of  any  contract  between  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  shall  be  determined  by  the  Shipping  Board.   Every  contract 
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.will  be  invalid  until  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  no  contract  will  be 
invalid  after  such  approval.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  subsidy  bill  covering  this  situation  may  not  repeal  some  most  important 
legislation  in  relation  to  contracts  of  this  character.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fotmd  it  necessary  to  rebuke  two 
American  railroads  for  entering  into  contracts  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  foreign-owned  steamship  lines.  If  the  proposed  subsidy  meastu'e  should 
take  precedence  over  previous  legislation,  it  would  seem  that  the  Shipping 
Board  would  acquire  powers  now  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  powers  the  transfer  of  which  might  easily  enough  constitute  a 
grave  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  fmther  detail  in  order  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  bill.  There  is  not  a  defensible  paragraph  in  the 
entire  measm-e.  With  due  regard  for  the  supposed  capacity  of  those  who 
drafted  the  bill,  it  can  only  be  said  that  in  addition  to  being  fimdamentally 
wrong  in  principle,  the  bill  is  loosely  drawn,  that  it  would  open  the  treasury 
doors  to  the  greatest  raid  of  the  decade,  that  it  would  work  incalculable  injury 
to  the  seamen,  would  put  a  premium  on  the  employment  of  foreigners  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  service  and  would  give  the  Shipping  Board  and  its 
chairman  such  powers  as  have  never  been  delegated  to  any  governmental 
biu^eau  in  the  history  of  the  country,  except  during  time  of  war. 

A  fitting  example  of  the  anxiety  to  loosen  the  control  over  the  national 
finances  is  fotmd  in  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  have  entire  personal  control  over  withdrawal  of  moneys 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  fund.  Such  recklessness  as  this  would  never  be 
permitted  in  any  private  business  or  financial  institution. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  by  labor  to  defeat  the  bill,  because 
of  the  principle  involved.  This  effort  should  be  doubled,  because  under  cover 
of  a  wrong  principle  it  is  sought  to  turn  over  to  private  shipping  interests  at 
least  $30,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  diflScult  to  imderstand 
how  any  interest,  however  greedy,  could  have  had  the  colossal  effrontery  to 
demand  so  much,  or  if  there  was  no  demand,  how  any  governmental  agency 
could  have  had  the  brazen  generosity  to  offer  so  much.  There  is  not  even 
the  excuse  for  the  bDl  that  it  might  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine. 
It  would  build  no  merchant  marine  and  ample  testimony  to  that  effect 
win  be  borne  by  every  nation  that  has  ever  tried  the  subsidy  device.  Some 
nations  have  built  a  merchant  marine  in  spite  of  the  subsidy,  but  no  nation 
ever  built  a  successful  merchant  marine  because  of  subsidy. 

The  bill  is  not  only  bad;  it  is  the  worst  example  of  proposed  legislation 
to  come  to  public  attention  in  many  years. 


The  trade  unions  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  modern  society  and 
industrial  conditions.  From  hand  labor  in  the  home  to  machine  and  factory, 
labor  witnessed  the  transition  from  the  trade  guilds  to  the  trade  unions; 
with  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  the  development  of  industry,  the  growth 
from  the  local  to  the  national  and  the  international  unions,  and  the  closer 
aflSlig*^^-**^"^!  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  federation — ^the  A.  F.  of  L. 
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Anti-Labor  "Liberals" 

By  WiLUAM  Enoush  Waujno 

THERE  are  numerous  persons  nowadays  calling  themselves  "liberals," 
whose  attitude  toward  organized  labor  bears  watching.    Valuable  as 
these  persons  may  be  as  supporters  of  free  speech  and  of  other  rights 
necessary  to  labor,  they  are  often  foimd  to  be  hostile  to  the  labor  movement. 

Their  well-organized  and  well-financed  movement  to  protect  free  speech 
secures  for  these  * 'liberals"  a  wide  and  deserved  sympathy  from  the  workers, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  with  few  exceptions,  insist  and  act  as  if 
they  know  how  the  labor  unions  should  be  conducted  better  than  the  labor 
unions  themselves.  Some  of  them  advccate  Bolshevism,  or  some  other 
imported  Europeanism;  others  favor  compulsory  arbitration,  the  Allen 
law,  or  some  other  compulsory  measure  to  ''prevent  strikes." 

Among  these  "liberals"  none  is  more  eminent  and  influential  than 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  University.  Certainly,  the  group  contains 
no  higher  legal  authority.  Professor  Chafee  has  written  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  a  review  of  the  second  volume  published  by  the  Interchiu-ch 
World  Movement,  on  the  steel  strike.  This  review  furnishes  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  pseudo-liberal  attitude  both  to  free  speech  and  to  the  labor 
unions. 

The  second  volume  of  "The  Steel  Report"  is  in  the  main  a  powerful 
plea  for  free  speech  and  freedom  of  meeting  in  the  shape  of  a  protest  against 
the  abolition  of  these  rights  in  the  steel  strike  cf  1920-21.  Professor  Chafee 
endorses  this  part  of  the  report  absolutely  and  gives  a  splendid  summary 
of  the  governmental  conditicns  in  Judge  Gaiy*s  baronial  estate  (western 
Pennsylvania)  together  with  his  opinion  as  to  its  illegality.  As  Chafee's 
authority  is  considerable,  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

Satisfactory  public  opinion  in  a  crisis  is  impossible  unless  both  sides  can  present 
th^ir  contention  in  meetings  and  through  the  press.  The  right  of  assembly  was  virtually 
denied  to  the  unionists  in  western  Pennsylvania  before  and  during  the  strike.  In  some 
cities  meetings  were  unlawful  unless  a  permit  was  given,  and  it  was  often  arbitraily 
refused  by  the  authorities.  In  Duquesne  the  mayor  did  not  even  answer  repeated  re- 
quests for  a  permit,  and  when  the  strikers  thereupon  went  ahead  and  met  without 
one,  he  had  their  leader  arrested.  In  other  cities,  where  the  meetings  were  legal,  the 
owners  of  halls  refused  to  rent  them  to  strikers,  or  after  consenting  to  do  so  would 
break  the  contract  on  the  night  of  the  meeting.  This  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  freedom  of  opinion  is  not  safe  merely  through  the  absence  of  legal  interfer- 
ence; there  must  exist  affirmative  channels  of  expression. 

A  still  worse  interference  with  civil  rights  was  the  ntunber  of  arbitrary  arrests. 
In  New  Castle  forty  strikers  were  held  without  bail  "as  suspicious  persons,"  but  the 
sheriff  offered  to  release  those  who  would  return  to  work.  In  McKeesport,  when  an 
attorney  was  taking  affidavits  of  strikers  who  had  been  clubbed  and  arrested  for 
meeting,  the  police  broke  in  and  arrested  everybody.  In  Duquesne  and  Monessen  men 
were  fined  without  any  charges.  Some  of  the  worst  acts  were  by  the  state  constabulary, 
who  came  into  Braddock  and  Johnstown  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  victims  of  these  illegalities  were  remediless.  It  has  long  been  obvious  that  the  old 
actions  of  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  which  were  an  effective  check  on  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  officials  of  George  III  are  worthless  today  because  no  jury 
win  give  a  just  verdict  to  a  member  of  a  minority  group.  Senator  Borah  has  lately 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  make  illegal  arrests  and  searches  by  Federal  officials 
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a  crime,  and  similar  state  laws  might  have  some  effect,  but  prosecutions  by  the  govern- 
ments which  tolerate  such  policy  are  not  likely  to  be  vigorous.  The  only  effective 
remedy  for  these  abuses  is  for  respectable  citizens  to  protest  vehemently  against  all 
violations  of  law  and  order,  even  when  committed  against  persons  with  whom  they 
bitterly   disagree. 

Chafee  then  proceeds — quite  gratuitously,  since  the  voliune  he  is  re- 
viewing has  to  do  with  free  speech  and  not  with  the  strike  itself — ^to  attack 
the  twenty-four  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  involved  in 
the  strike!    He  says: 

The  strike  was  not  merely  an  effort  by  the  steel  workers  to  remove  their  grievances 
and  procure  some  reasonable  method  of  conference.  It  was  a  campaign  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  obtain  a  permanent  position  in  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
Interchurch  Commission  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  that  this  also  might  he  an 
evil.    (Our  italics.) 

Professor  Chafee  goes  on  to  suggest  that  these  twenty-four  leading 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  not  democratic.  He 
continues: 

It  is  true  that  the  commission  recommends  certain  definite  steps  towards  the 
democratization  of  the  various  unions  involved,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
steps  are  likely  to  be  taken.  The  strike  of  1919  presented  just  one  alternative  to  the 
enlightened  despotism  of  Mr.  Gary,  and  that  was  the  supervision  of  working  condi- 
tions by  twenty-four  international  unions,  many  of  them  committed  to  the  pKilicy  of 
restricted  membership  and  high  initiation  fees,  many  of  them  quarrelling  with  one 
another  over  questions  of  jurisdiction. 

And  what  evidence  is  offered  to  prove  the  imdemocratic  character  of 
these  unions?    Merely  the  fact  that  they  would  not  accept  the  plan  of  a 
three-dollar  initiation  fee !  On  this  point  Professor  Chafee  takes  the  position 
of  W.  Z.  Foster  as  against  the  unions — ^which  was  the  position  taken  also  by 
the  first  volume  of  the  Interchurch  World  Report.    Mr.  Chafee,  however, 
goes  a  good  deal  farther  than  did  that  first  volume.   It  leaned  toward  Fester's 
industrial  union  views,  which,  since  Mr.  Foster's  return  from  Moscow, 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  movement  to  destroy  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  to  form  a  new  organization  which  shall  be  a  member  of  Lenine's 
red  labor  union  international.    That  is  the  view  of  the  left-wing  * 'liberals." 
Mr.  Chafee  develops  the  point  of  view  of  the  right-wing  "liberals"  as  repre- 
sented by  William  Allen  White.   For  like  White,  he  endorses  the  Allen  law! 
But  he  does  this  in  the  typical  pseudo-liberal  manner.    Before  approving 
the  Kansas  law,  he  stops  to  praise  as  a  model  the  one  union  that  all  pseudo- 
liberals,  whether  of  the  right  wing  or  the  left,  agree  in  admiring,  the  only 
important  organization  in  the  country  which  is  outside  of  and  unfriendly 
to,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor!  Mr.  Chafee  believes  that  the  solution 
of  the  labor  question  in  the  steel  industry  may  be  oflFered  by  either  Governor 
Allen,  or  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  but  it  could  not  possibly  be 
oflFered  by  a  conference  with  the  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 
There  must  be  some  other  way  than  this  out  of  the  present  no-conference  situation. 
The  Steel  Strike  Committee  of  1919  offered  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Industrial 
Court  which  for  many  jrears  has  settled  labor  questions  in  the  great  factories  of  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx.     Or  is  it  possil^e  that  the  existing  autocracy  in  the  steel  industrial 
may  give  way  to  a  ssrstem  of  state  adjudication  like  the  Industrial  Relations  Court 
in  Kansas  or  the  Australian  Cotut  of  Conciliation. 


In  other  words,  any  method  for  dealing  with  the  steel  industry- 
any  other  industrial  situation — except  that  of  the  American  labor  movement! 
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Convention  Call! 


labor  omnia  vincit 

Amkiucan  Pbdbration  op  Labor 
A.  F.  of  L-  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  3, 1922. 
To  aU  Affiliated   Unions,  Greeting: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of 
JUfaor,  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  be  held  at 
^eeinan  Avenue  Armory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  be- 
ginning IQ  o'dock  Monday  morning,  June  12, 
1922,  and  will  continue  in  session  from  day  to 
day  until  the  business  of  the  Convention  shall  have 
^een  completed. 

RepresentcUion 

Representation  in  the  Convention  will  be  on 
he  following  basis:  From  National  or  International 
Jnions,  for  less  than  4,000  members,  one  delegate; 
.000  or  more,  two  delegates;  8,000  or  more,  three 
clegates;  16,000  or  mc»e,  four  delegates;  32.000 
rmorc,  five  delegates;  64,000  or  more,  six  delegates; 
28,000  or  more,  seven  delegates,  and  so  on;  and 
om  Central  Bodies  and  State  Federations,  and 
^o<n  heal  trade  unions  not  having  a  National  or 
itemational  Union,  and  from  Federal  Labor 
nions,  one  delegate. 

Organizations  to  be  entitled  to  representation 
ust  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  affiliation 
barter),  at  least  one  montli  prior  to  tiie  Conven- 
Hi;  and  no  person  will  be  recognized  as  a  dele- 
te who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
gMuzatlon  he  is  elected  to  represent. 
Only  bona  fide  wag8-workbr$,  who  arb  not 

3(BSRS    OF,     or    BUGIBLB    TO    MBMBBRSHIP    IN 
HBR  TRADS  UNIONS  ARB  8UOIBLB  AS  DBLBOATB8 

OM  Fbdbrai«  Labor  Unions. 

Delegates  must  be  elected  at  least  two  weeks 

^wns  to  the  Convention,  and  their  names  for- 

rded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa- 

n  of  Labor    immediately  after  their  election. 

Megates  are  not  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Con- 

ition  unless   the  tax  of  their  organization  has 

n  paid  in  full  to  April  30,  1922. 

Vhile   it   is    inappropriate  here   to  recount   or 

icast  the  important  problems  which  lay  ahead 

consideration  and  action  of  the  June  conven- 
t  it  is  not  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  fbllow- 
Evcry  effort  must  be  made  to  broaden  the 
1  and  means  for  the  organization  of  the  yet 
rganized  workers;  to  strive  to  bring  about  more 
rtually  than  ever  a  better  day  in  the  lives  and 
ics  of  toilers;  to  defend  and  maintain  by  every 
xaUe  meant  in  omr  power  the  right  to  or- 
ze  for  our  common  defense  and  advancement, 
the  exercise  of  our  normal  and  constitutional 
rities  to  protect  and  promote  the  rights  and 
rests  of  the  workers;  to  assert  at  any  risk 
equal  rights  before  the  law  of  all  workers  with 
thcr  citizens ;  to  aid  our  fellow-workers  against 
effort  to  entangle  the  workers  in  the  meshes 
tigadon  before  the  courts  in  the  several  states; 
estore  and    make  effective  in  our  every  day 

the  principle  declared  in  the  law  of  our  Re- 
Ic  (the  Clayton  law),  "That  the  labor  of  a 
&n   beinir    is    not  a  commodity  or  article  of 


commerce;"  to  arouse  our  fellow-workers  and 
fellow-dtizens  to  the  danger  which  threatens  to 
curb  and  take  away  their  guaranteed  rights  and 
freedom;  to  meet  and  help  solve  the  vexatious 
problems  of  peace  and  reconstruction;  to  emphazie 
the  dominating  and  determining  economic  character 
of  our  movement  and  to  carry  on  such  political 
action  as  the  interests  of  labor  will  warrant  and  the 
trade  union  movement  has  directed;  to  withstand 
and  overcome  the  bitter  antagonism  now  so  ram- 
pant to  undermine  and  to  destroy  the  greatest 
constructive  force  in  our  Republic,  the  American 
labor  movement,  for  indeed,  now,  more  than  ever, 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls;*'  these 
and  other  great  questions  of  equal  importance, 
will  of  necessity,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention. 

Therefore,  the  Importance  of  our  movement, 
the  duty  of  the  hour  and  for  the  Atture,  demand 
that  every  organization  entitled  to  representation 
shall  send  its  tuUd  quota  of  delegates  to  the  Cfai- 
cinnati  Convention,  June  12, 1922. 

Credentials 

Credentials  in  duplicate  are  forwarded  to  all 
affiliated  unions.  The  original  crbdbntial  must 
be  given  to  the  delegate-elect  and  the  dupucatb 
forwarded  to  the  Ambrican  Fbdbration  op  Labor 
office,  A.  F.  of  L-  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  will  meet  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  six  days  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  and  will  report  immediately  upon  the 
opening  thereof  at  Cincinnati,  hence  secretaries 
will  observe  the  necessity  of  mailing  the  duplicate 
credentials  of  their  respective  delegates  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resolutions — Time  Limit 
Under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
stltntion,  resohitions  of  any  character  or  proposi- 
tions to  change  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
can  not  be  Introduced  after  the  second  day's 
session  without  unanimous  consent 

Grievances 

Under  the  law  no  grievance  can  be  considered 
by  the  Convention  which  has  been  decided  by  a 
previous  Convention,  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council,  nor  will  any  grievance 
be  considered  where  the  parties  thereto  have  not 
themselves  previously  held  conference  and  at- 
tempted to  adjust  the  same. 

Hotels 

Reservations  for  accommodations  may  be  made 
by  addressing  Wm.  Prout,  Secretary  of  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee,  1318  Walnut  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  requested  that  reservations 
be  made  through  committee  to  avoid  duplications. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
races  at  Latonia,  Kentucky,  across  the  river  from 
Cincinnati,  will  open  on  May  29  and  continue 
during  the  month  of  June,  and  because  of  that 
fact  the  hotels  will  be  crowded  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  accommodations. 

We  therefore  advise  that  you  communicate  with 
(Continued  on  page  365.) 
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How  Much  Am  I  Offered? 


NOQPQ&4M 
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EDITORIALS 


SAMUEL  OOMPERS 


If  the  great  employers  of  labor  throughout  the  country  believed  the  workers 
would  not  stand  united  against  opposition,  the  strike  of  the 
TO  viCTORYi  Jniners  must  long  since  have  disabused  their  minds.  In  the 
American  Federationist,  last  month,  the  statement  was 
made  in  behalf  of  the  labor  movement  of  America,  that  come  what  mig^t, 
the  workers  would  stand  unitedly  with  the  miners.  The  strike  b^;an  on 
April  1.  The  mine  owners  of  the  country  were  determined  to  make  the  effort 
to  crush  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  mine  owners  oflFered  no  reason  and  no  excuse  worth  the  name  for 
their  conduct.  Their  policy  was  one  of  rule  or  ruin.  They  declared  to  the 
country  that  they  would  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the 
miners — a  contract  to  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  a 
party. 

The  fight  is  on.  The  mine  owners  have  failed  thus  far  to  deceive  the 
public  to  any  great  extent,  though  an  army  of  propagandists  awaits  the  com- 
mand of  those  in  charge  of  mine  owner  efforts.  Seemingly,  the  mine  owners, 
up  to  this  time  at  least,  have  not  cared  what  anyone  might  think.  They  have 
been  callous  to  the  demands  of  justice,  callous  to  public  opinion,  callous  and 
indifferent  to  every  influence  and  to  every  portion  of  oiu:  population. 

But  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will  win  the  struggle.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  will  emerge  triumphant,  united  and  stronger 
than  ever. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  mine  owners  should  not  be  successful 
in  their  effort  to  crush  the  voluntary  organization  of  the  workers. 

The  complete,  autocratic  domination  of  the  mining  industry  by  the 
mine  owners  would  be  a  calamity  of  national  import.  Mine  owners,  left 
tmchecked,  would  debauch  the  mining  industry  and  would  levy  upon  the 
public  all  the  toll  possible. 

America  knows  from  experience  what  the  mine  owners  would  do  if  they 
were  not  checked  by  humanizing  and  civilizing  influences.  And  of  all  these 
influences  the  miners'  imion  is  the  most  effective. 

The  miners  are  going  to  win  this  fight  against  tyranny  and  injustice. 
All  labor  is  in  the  fight  with  the  miners  to  the  last  and  to  victory.  As  this 
is  written  there  is  no  indication  of  what  tactics  may  be  in  reserve  either  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  owners  or  of  the  government,  but  there  are  no  tactics  that 
can  defeat  the  miners  or  that  can  weaken  the  solidarity  and  support  of  the 
labor  movement  in  that  struggle. 

Miners,  on  to  victory! 


Until  the  many  know  their  own  rights,  there  is  no  hope  that  the  few 
will  surrender  the  advantages  which  superior  intelligence  gives  them. — David 
Reeves  Smith, 
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A  few  months  ago  there  was  devised  in  Moscow  a  new  scheme  for  destroy- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  constituent 
ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  ^^^^^  ^^^  replacing  them  by  a  Red  Revolutionary  Fed- 
DiCTATORSHip  cration.    One  of  the  best-known  American  Reds  spent 

UNMASKED  scvcral  months  in  Moscow  in  consultation  with  Lenine, 

Trotsky  and  Co.  to  develop  the  new  plan.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  means 
of  changing  the  form  of  certain  of  the  organizations  aflMiated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  proposed  that  when  this  reorganization  is  ef- 
fected there  shall  be  aflSliation  to  the  Bolshevist  international  at  Moscow. 

There  is  about  the  whole  scheme  an  amazing  pretense  and  misrepresen- 
tation that  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  critical  American  trade  unionists. 
It  is  clear  that  after  casting  about  over  a  period  of  months  for  the  method 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  destroying  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
in  bringing  American  Labor  into  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  tyrants 
in  Moscow  the  schemers  have  concluded  that  their  best  chance  of  victory 
is  under  the  banner  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  industrial  unionism. 
They  have  begun  their  crusade  with  slogans  about  amalgamation,  indus- 
trial organization,  etc.,  and  they  lay  down  a  plan  for  remolding  the  American 
Labor  Movement  into  ten  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  preposterous  features  of  this  new  campaign  of  distribu- 
tion is  that  it  deliberately  proposes  to  replace  a  democratic  organization  with 
one  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  along  absolutely  autocratic  lines  in  which  no 
I)erson  except  the  dictator  in  chief  is  to  have  a  word  to  say.  Those  who  have 
been  conducting  the  affairs  of  Moscow,  either  in  Moscow  or  elsewhere, 
have  been  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  working  people  of  the  world 
are  willing  to  submit  to  a  dictatorship  and  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up 
all  of  the  democracy  that  has  been  achieved  by  century  after  century  of  strug- 
gle. It  would  seem  that  the  American  agents  of  Moscow  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  American  workers  than  their  methods  imply. 

However,  those  who  have  dreamed  of  power  have  always  been  poor  judges 
of  the  masses.  So  it  is  that  those  who  dream  of  destroying  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  of  substituting  for  it  an  organization  controlled  by  an 
agent  of  Moscow  have  forgotten  that  American  workers  will  belong  to  no 
organization  in  which  they  can  not  have  a  vote,  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
dictation  from  anybody,  and  that  they  have  learned  in  the  school  of  experience 
to  know  what  best  serves  their  needs  and  protects  their  interests. 

This  new  would-be  colossus  of  American  Labor  has  carefully  selected  sin- 
gle representatives  in  one  thousand  American  communities.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  to  overthrow  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  who  are  to 
direct  the  new  structiu-e  the  plans  of  which  were  made  under  the  eye  of  Lenine 
in  the  Elremdin.  Readers  who  have  observed  the  proclamations  that  have 
come  from  Moscow  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  hope  of  Moscow 
to  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  Republic.  The  whole  scheme  is  presumptuous  to  the 
point  of  being  ridiculous.   It  merits  serious  consideration  only  because  of  the 
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fact  that  the  determination  of  Moscow  to  undermine  democracy  is  backed  by 
an  unscrupulousness  of  conduct  that  knows  no  limit. 

The  new  plan  was  launched  early  in  February  under  the  name  of  a  so- 
called  Trade  Union  Educational  League  and  has  come  out  in  the  open  with  the 
publication  early  in  March  of  the  first  ntupber  of  a  costly  monthly  called  the 
Labor  Herald.  The  promoters  of  the  plan  frankly  state  their  piuposes  in  this 
publication. 

1.  They  intend  to  employ  in  America  the  same  methods  they  have  suc- 
cessfully used  within  the  recent  months  to  disrupt  the  C.  G.  T.  of  France 
(Confederation  Generale  du  Travail). 

2.  The  Labor  Herald  advocates,  both  in  the  March  and  April  numbers» 
the  aflSliation  of  American  labor  with  the  Red  Labor  Union  International — a 
body  which  supports  the  political  Red  International  (the  so-called  Third  Inter- 
nationale) by  which  it  was  formed.  The  Labor  Herald  makes  an  effort  to  bear 
in  mind  Lenine's  published  instructions  to  his  followers  within  the  American 
labor  movement  to  represent  themselves  as  **  liberals"  and  ** radicals."  It 
announces  that  the  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  bring  together  "prog- 
ressive" and"radical"  imionists  as*'the  determining  factor  in  the  labor  move- 
ment," but  the  same  publication  elsewhere  announces  that  its  purpose  is  to 
bring  together  the  "progressive"  and  ** revolutionary"  elements  and  finally 
gives  away  the  whole  game  by  the  open  advocacy  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale. The  March  number  declares  flatly  that  the  new  league  ''advocates 
afi&liation  to  the  militant  international  trade  union  movement." 

3.  The  new  organization  through  its  publication  supports  Bolshevism 
and  Commimism  as  practiced  in  Russia  and  not  only  as  preached  by  the  Red 
Labor  Union  Internationa]. 

4.  This  new  Moscow  propaganda  frankly  aims  to  replace  the  entire 
American  labor  movement  by  ten  great  so-called  industrial  unions. 

The  Method  to  Be  Employed 

This  latest  Red  movement  proposes  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
amalgamation  of  all  the  unions  into  ten  so-called  industrial  organizations.  The 
tLatural  process  of  evolution  of  organized  labor  past,  present  and  to  come,  is 
entirely  ignored.  The  leading  article  of  the  April  number  describes  the  appli- 
cation of  this  great  "new  idea,"  to  the  railway  unions.  It  begins  by  calling 
the  railway  strike  of  last  October  a  "fiasco**  and  by  stating  that  the  present 
federation  of  railway  unions  is  an  "utter  failiu^e.**  It  then  proceeds  with  the 
usual  "class  war"  propaganda  and,  finally,  declares  that,  "amalgamations 
can  begin  immediately." 

But  the  new  disrupters  do  not  stop  at  a  little  thing  like  the  immediate 
amalgamation  of  all  the  organizations  represented  in  the  railroad  industry. 
There  is  to  be  "  an  aUiance  with  the  miners  and  steel  workers,  similarly  anial* 
gamatedy  and  we  win  have  a  triumvirate  which  will  bring  capital  to  its 
knees." 

Do  the  new  disrupters  find  no  obstacle  whatever  to  this  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  entire  American  labor  movement  from  top  to  bottom? 
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The  head  of  the  new  movement  admits  one  such  obstacle,  and  one  only — ^the 
^'reactionary  leaders"  of  the  existing  movement. 

The  aim  and  immediate  practical  object  of  the  new  Red  organization 
is  accordingly  to  defeat  all  the  present  officials  of  the  labor  unions  and  put 
in  their  places  Reds  subservient  to  Moscow. 

To  everyone  understanding  the  real  facts  in  connection  with  the  disputes 
between  trade  tmions  it  is  known  that  the  officers  have  been  willing  to 
go  much  further  to  bring  about  elimination  of  inter-union  disputes  and  rival 
claims  to  jtuisdiction  than  were  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of 
the  organizations.  Everyone  who  knows  the  facts  are  aware  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  officers  of  different  unions  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  jurisdictional  claims  and  terms  of  cooperation  and  amalgamation 
and  the  agreements  rejected  by  the  referendum  vote  of  the  rank  and  file. 
The  self-appointed  would-be  labor  dictator  evidently  measures  others  by 
his  own  standard,  accusing  the  officers  of  the  trade  unions  of  subordinat- 
ing all  things  "to  their  own  jobs,"  whereas,  in  neariy  aU  instances  men  in 
official  positions  in  the  bona  fide  trade  union  movement  of  America  could 
better  their  positions  in  life  immensely  if  they  served  in  business  or  industry 
as  faithfully  as  they  serve  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  Stmctnre  of  the  New  Organizatkm 

The  structure  of  the  new  organization  is  interesting,  not  to  say  extra- 
ordinary. The  entire  thing  has  been  sponsored  by  one  man.  The  constitution 
has  been  written  by  one  man  and  is  complete  and  finished  in  advance  of 
the  first  national  meeting.  This  man  proclaims  that  he  has  hand-picked  a 
thousand  secretaries  in  as  many  industrial  centers  (if  we  are  to  believe  his 
statistics)  and  claims  that  he  has  had  responses  from  150 — although  the  only 
name  of  a  local  secretary  printed  in  the  official  publication  is  that  of  J.  W. 
Johnstone  of  Chicago. 

The  hand-picked  local  secretaries  are  in  turn  to  hand-pick  the  local 
groups  composing  the  new  organization.  These  local  groups  are  then  to  have 
the  control  as  to  who  shall  be  admitted  into  the  local  meetings. 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  the  members  of  the  organization  shall  have 
no  rights  whatever.  The  money  which  each  member  is  required  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  is  not  to  be  called  dues,  but  is  to  be  made  a  subscription  to  the 
Labor  Herald.  This  subscription  is  required  from  every  member  and  is  the 
basis  of  representation  in  a  national  conference  which  it  is  promised  to  hold. 

The  new  organization  is  also  very  much  afraid  of  mass  meetings.  In 
one  of  its  publications  it  urges  particularly  that  no  general  mass  meetings  be 
called  and  states  that  the  very  essence  of  the  league  meetings  is  that  they 
be  "small  business  meetings  of  militants  only."  The  reasons  for  this  secrecy 
and  precaution  are  obvious. 

The  Character  of  the  PaUicatkm 

The  natiu-e  of  the  Labor  Herald  has  already  been  disclosed  by  quota- 
tions above  given.  It  is  even  more  clearly  defined  by  the  article  in  the  April 
number,  advocating  the  Red  Trade  Union  International.   It  win  be  recalled 
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that  nearly  every  important  labor  union  of  Germany,  France  and  the  other 
leading  countries  of  Europe,  have,  within  the  past  year,  decided  to  expel  all 
tnembers  of  a  Bolshemst  organization  from  their  ranks.  Nevertheless,  this 
discredited  and  dying  body,  which  has  no  support  throughout  the  world 
except  from  the  minority  of  the  Russian  labor  imions  which  Lenine  has 
coerced,  is  now  recommended  to  American  labor.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
The  Red  International  is  recommended  by  means  of  the  usual  lying  Red 
propaganda. 

The  fact  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  reader  is  that  Moscow  is  not 
interested  in  industrial  organization,  amalgamation  or  anything  else  except 
as  it  will  serve  the  political  ends  of  Moscow,  which  at  the  present  moment 
demand  the  destruction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Moscow  has 
no  principle  that  it  will  not  betray  for  advantage.  There  is  no  truth  which 
Moscow  will  not  betray  for  advantage.  Of  course  when  Moscow  proclaims 
that  it  is  about  to  reorganize  the  workers  of  the  United  States  into  industrial 
unions  it  insinuates  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  no  industrial  unions 
and  that  the  American  Federation  is  Labor  is  opposed  to  industrial  tmions. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  actively  combatting  this  newest  Bolshevist 
scheme.  Among  them  are: 

1.  Lenine  has  no  object  in  view  except  extending  the  power,  and  thus 
increasing  the  opportunities,  of  Bolshevist  tyranny.  Any  pretense  of  concern 
in  behalf  of  the  workers  is  a  sham  to  conceal  his  designs. 

2.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  voluntary  grouping  of  self- 
governing  organizations  which  are  free  to  unite,  federate  or  amalgamate  as 
they  please  and  as  best  suits  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  those  organizations. 

3.  In  its  immediate  aspects  Moscow's  proposal  plays  most  amazingly  into 
the  hands  of  reactionary  hostile  American  employers,  many  of  whom  doubt- 
less are  in  full  agreement  with  the  immediate  phases  of  the  Moscow  program- 
Many  reactionary  American  employers  are  quite  willing  to  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  take  a  chance  on  what 
may  follow. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  relation  to  industrial  organization,  as  it  is  known,  and 
in  relation  to  amalgamation  and  federation.  First  of  all  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  constantly  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  greater  d^;ree  of 
organization  and  for  greater  imity  and  for  federation  wherever  possible. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  not  arbitrarily  determined  the  form 
which  American  labor  organizations  have  taken.  In  this,  American  industry 
and  the  desires  of  American  wage-earners  have  been  determining  factors.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  its  existence  and  its  strength  because  it  is 
a  voluntary  organization  providing  complete  self-government  for  each  affili- 
ated organization. 

It  will  merely  be  one  of  the  constantly  recurring  insanities  of  radicalism* 
if  radicals  who  have  accused  the  present  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  being  dictators,  now  turn  to  the  support  of  an  individual  who 
boastfully  proclaims  that  he  is  to  be  an  imlimited  and  unabridged  dictator. 

There  are  affiliated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  number  of 
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industrial  organizations.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  the  largest 
industrial  union  in  the  world.  It  became  so,  not  against  the  laws  or  the  wishes 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  but  with  the  whole-hearted  and  enthusi- 
astic assistance  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  question  of  industrial  organization  was  one  of  the  important  ques- 
tions before  the  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1912.  Eleven  years  prior  to  that  date,  a  special  committee  had 
reported  upon  the  question  at  Scranton  and  that  report  was  made  part  of  the 
Executive  Council  report  to  the  Rochester  Convention. 

Because  the  report  to  the  Scranton  Convention  and  the  report  to  the 
Rochester  Convention,  both  of  which  were  approved  by  the  respective  con- 
ventions, express  precisely  the  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  relation  to  this  much-misunderstood  question,  they  can  not  too  frequently 
be  studied.  A  reading  of  those  reports  will  dispel  any  illusion  which  Moscow 
may  seek  to  create  and  will  show  not  only  how  utterly  futile  the  efforts  of 
disrupters  will  prove  to  be  but  how  wholdy  unnecessary  and  treasonable 
is  any  effort  to  disrupt  the  American  labor  movement  on  the  question  of 
industrial  organization. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  to  the  Scranton  Convention  was  as 
follows: 

AxnX)NOMY  DBCIJiRATION* 

Scranton,  Pa.,  December  14, 190L 
To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Twenty-first  Anntial  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor: 

GrBBTINo:  The  undersigned,  your  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  autonomy  of  the  trade  unions,  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  is  our  judgment 
the  future  success,  permanency,  and  safety  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as 
well  as  the  trade  unions  themselves,  depends  upon  the  recognition  and  application  of 
the  principle  of  autonomy,  consistent  with  the  var3ring  phases  and  transitions  in  industry. 

We  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  where  one 
trade  or  form  of  labor  ends  and  another  begins,  and  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
devised  by  which  all  our  trade  unions  can  be  governed  or  can  govern  themselves. 

We  emphasize  the  impossibility  of  the  establishment  of  hard  and  fast  lines;  but 
if  history  and  experience  in  the  labor  movement  count  for  aught  we  urge  upon  our 
fellow-workers  that  toleration  and  forbearance  which  are  proverbial  of  our  movement; 
fcHT,  without  the  recognition  and  application  of  these  qualities  any  decision  we  may 
formulate  will  be  futile.   We,  therefore,  recommend  as  follows: 

1.  As  the  magnificent  growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  conceded 
by  all  students  of  economic  thought  to  be  the  result  of  organization  on  trade  lines,  and 
believing  it  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  make  any  radical  departure  from  this 
fundamental  principle,  we  declare  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  interests  of  the 
workers  will  be  best  conserved  by  adhering  as  closely  to  that  doctrine  as  the  recent 
great  changes  in  methods  of  production  and  emploj^nent  make  practicable.  However, 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  some  few  industries  from  thickly  populated  centers  where  the 
overwhelming  number  follow  one  branch  thereof,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
industries  comparatively  few  workers  are  engaged  over  whom  separate  organizations 
daim  jurisdiction,  we  believe  that  jurisdiction  in  such  industries  by  the  paramount 
organization  would  yield  the  best  results  to  the  workers  therein,  at  least  until  the  de- 
velopment of  organization  of  each  branch  has  reached  a  stage  wherein  these  may  be 
I^aced,  without  material  injury  to  all  parties  in  interest,  in  affiliation  with  their  national 

•(The  above  declaration  as  here  given  is  as  corrected  by  the  New  Orleans  Con- 
vention, page  143.) 
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trade  unions.  Nothing  contained  in  this  declaration  is  intended  or  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  a  reversal  of  any  decision  rendered  by  former  Executive  Councils  or  previous 
conventions  on  questions  of  jtuisdiction. 

2.  We  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  trade  union  movement  will  be  promoted  by 
closely  allied  and  sub-divided  crafts  giving  consideration  to  amalgamation,  and  to 
the  organization  of  District  and  National  Trade  Councils  to  which  should  be  referred 
questions  in  dispute,  and  which  should  be  adjusted  within  alUed  crafts'  lines. 

3.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  being  a  voluntary  association,  can  not  direct 
and  should  not  adopt  methods  antagonistic  to  or  in  conflict  with  established  trade  union 
laws,  and  in  order  to  carry  the  above  recommendations  into  effect,  and  in  full  recognition 
of  its  logical  position,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  pledges  its  officers  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  such  craft  encroachments  as  disputants  may  be  willing  to 
submit  to  its  arbitrament. 

Samtjbl  Gompbrs, 
Jambs  Duncan, 
John  Mitchbix, 
John  ^ui^hoixand, 
C.  N.  Huohbs, 

CommiiUe, 

In  reporting  to  the  Rochester  Convention  the  Executive  Council,  after 
quoting  the  above  committee  report,  continued  its  comment  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  this  declaration  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  frequent 
misconception  of  the  term  "autonomy"  as  it  is  used  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Some  have  mistakenly  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  a  trade  union  can  not  expand 
its  jurisdiction,  or  amalgamate  with  another  organization  of  the  same  or  of  a  kindred 
trade  in  the  same  industry.  The  term  "autonomy,"  as  applied,  has  been  used  as  an 
obstacle  to  such  extension,  growth,  and  amalgamation.  No  such  construction  or  inter- 
pretation can  be  justly  given  the  term.  Broadly  and  specifically  speaking,  the  term 
"autonomy"  means  self-government,  as  automaton  and  automatic,  self-acting;  auto- 
biography, self -writing  the  history  of  one's  own  life;  automobile  self-propelling;  deriving 
its  general  application  from  the  root  word  auto,  self.  We  are  prompted  to  this  explana- 
tion by  several  instances  in  which  the  term  "industrial  unionism"  is  applied,  as  against 
trade  unionism,  with  its  autonomous  self-government,  as  well  as  by  a  circular  which 
was  recently  issued  by  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  which  the  affiliated 
organizations  and  the  delegates  to  this  convention  are  urged  to  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  so  that — 

"National  and  International  Trade  Unions  shall  have  the  right  to  amalgamation; 
such  amalgamation  must  be  endorsed  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  organizations 
affected,  and  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  members  voting  upon  such  amend- 
ment in  each  organization,  shall  be  necessary  to  make  the  amendment  legal  and  binding." 

Such  a  proposition  is  based  upon  the  misconception  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  prevents,  or  has  the  power  to  prevent  or  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of,  amalga- 
mation of  national  or  international  trade  unions  when  they  so  desire  to  amalgamate, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Executive 
Council,  and  our  organizations  to  bring  about  amalgamation  of  national  and  inter- 
national unions,  and  where  that  has  been  impossible  for  the  time  being,  to  endeavor  to 
have  them  cooperate  and  federate  for  their  muttial  advantage. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  provision  of  this  suggested  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  if  it  were  adopted  it  would  require 
a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  members  voting  to  bring  about  amalgamation,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  amalgamation  of  several  organizations  has  been  effected  by  con- 
ference and  agreement  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  membership,  or  a  majority  of  the 
convention,  voting  upon  the  question.   Thus  it  will  retard  and  not  facilitate. 

Years  ago  we  severed  the  affiliation  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  and  declared  that  inasmuch  as  its  members  performed  the  work  in 
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several  of  the  machinery  trades,  the  members  thereof  should  belong  to  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  The  Allied  Metal  Mechanics'  International  Union  became 
part  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  Machinists  Helpers  unions 
have  become  part  thereof. 

The  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers'  International  Union  amalgamated  with  and 
became  a  part  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  has  had  its  charter  revoked  because 
it  refused  to  amalgamate  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Atlanta  Convention,  efforts  were  made 
to  have  the  International  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers 
amalgamate  with  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and 
Steam  Fitters'  Helpers.  Because  of  the  reftisal  of  the  former,  we  have  endeavored  to 
carry  the  instructions  into  effect  that  there  should  be  but  one  organization  recognized 
in  the  pipe  fitting  industry,  and  that  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters, 
Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers.  The  United  Association  has  within  its 
membership  those  branches  of  the  trades  included  in  its  title. 

The  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  now  encompasses  molders 
of  all  metals,  and  some  ytaxs  ago  the  Core  Makers'  International  Union  became  amal- 
gamated with  it. 

The  Longshoremen  have  pilots  and  steam  shovelmen  in  addition  to  their  own 
workers,  longshoremen. 

Blacksmiths  have  chain  makers  and  helpers. 

The  Lasters'  International  Union  became  amalgamated  with  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers  International  Union. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  are  organizing  the  unskilled  with  the  skilled  of  the 
trade. 

The  Miners  have  jurisdiction  over  all  work  in  and  around  the  mines. 
Granite  Cutters  have  added  polishers,  rubbers,  sawyers,  and  the  tool  sharpeners 
have  been  part  thereof  from  the  beginning. 

Quarry  Workers  have  added  derrickmen,  boxing  and  strapping. 
Railroad  Telegraphers  have  added  station  agents,  signalmen,  train  despatchers, 
telephoners,  pneumatic  interlockers,  and  staff  men. 

The  Joumejrmen  Tailors'  International  Union,  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
N.  A.,  and  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  international  Union  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  organizations,  or  to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperative 
effort . 

So  on  might  we  quote  nearly  all  of  the  national  and  international  imions  in  their 
constant  effort  to  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  organization  of  their  own  feUow 
workers  in  the  trade,  or  in  kindred  trades. 

And  yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  some  few  organizations  the  amalgamation  of  various 
branches  of  one  industry  having  been  accomplished,  they  have  voltmtarily  separated  into 
a  number  of  international  unions  of  their  respective  branches.  That  is  especially  true 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  which  until  some  years  ago  had  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  part  of  the  organization  the  compositors,  proof  readers,  pressmen, 
book-binders,  stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  mailers,  news-writers,  photo-engravers. 
By  agreement,  the  book-binders,  stereotypers  and  electrotsqjers,  and  photo-engravers, 
have  formed  separate  organizations  from  the  International  Tjrpographical  Union,  and 
generally  cooperating  in  their  local  and  national  councils. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  is  one  of  constant  growth,  development  and 
expansion^  Since  its  inception,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  the  most 
practical  and  beneficial  general  organization  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  continent;  has 
taken  cognizance  of  the  constant  change  and  transition  in  industry  and  by  every  means 
within  its  power  has  sought  not  only  to  effect  the  organization  of  unorganized  workers, 
but  to  bring  about  unity,  solidarity,  and  fraternity  among  organized  workers,  and  has 
stimulated  by  every  means  within  its  power  the  necessity  for  closer  cooperation,  federa- 
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lion  and  amalgamation  of  existing  trade  unions  to  the  end  that  each  may  be  helpful  to  all. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  realizes  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link;  that  the  grand  army  of  organized  labor  can  not  advance  much  further  than 
its  most  backward  column;  that  the  labor  organizations  are  made  up  of  human  beings 
who  are  not  cast  in  plastic  molds;  can  not  be  placed  in  rigid  forms,  and  therefore,  it  must 
concede  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  affiliated  unions  and  their  members  must  be 
the  largest  consistent  with  the  general  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  wage- 
working  masses. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  organized  central  bodies  in  himdreds  of 
cities,  and  state  federations  in  nearly  all  the  states  in  America;  has  instituted  a  large 
number  of  international  unions  and  numberless  local  unions,  and  has  developed  the 
system  of  Industrial  Departments  which  federate  the  organized  workers  of  the  different 
crafts,  trades  and  callings  and  which  cooperate  for  the  common  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  all. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  realizes  that  there  is  still  much  to  do,  but 
repudiates  the  insinuation  which  is  implied  by  the  term  "Industrial  Unionism"  as  it  is 
employed  by  the  so-called  "Industrial  Workers  of  the  World"  in  antagonism  to  "Trade 
Unionism"  for  in  that  implication  the  false  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  trade  unions 
are  rigid,  unyielding,  or  do  not  adjust  themselves  to  meet  new  conditions  and  do  not 
advance,  develop  or  expand,  whereas  the  whole  history  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  the  past  thirty  years  demonstrates  beyond  successful  contradiction,  that  there  is 
not  a  day  which  passes,  but  which  witnesses  in  the  trade  union  movement  in  America 
the  highest  and  loftiest  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  order  to  cooperate  with  our  fellow-workers 
for  their  interest  and  common  uplift. 

In  line  with  the  historic,  intelligent  and  comprehensive  attitude  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  pursued  since  its  inception,  we  urge  still  greater  effort  and 
energy  in  the  work  of  more  thoroughly  organizing  the  unorganized  workers,  pursued  to 
its  fullest  extent;  to  urge  upon  the  organized  workers  a  more  thorough  cooperation,  to 
advocate  amalgamation  of  organizations  of  kindred  trades  and  callings,  and  a  more 
thorough  federation  of  all  organized  labor,  to  the  end  that  economic,  political,  moral 
and  social  justice  shall  come  to  the  toilers,  the  wealth  producers  of  America. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  subjected  to  many  attacks. 
There  have  been  the  continuous  attacks  from  employers.  These  have  been"^ 
legitimate  part  of  the  struggle — ^legitimate  in  the  sense  that  they  were  to  be 
expected.  The  trade  union  movement  was  organized  to  combat  the  greed 
of  employers.   The  position  of  employers  was  inevitable. 

There  have  been  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  They  came 
offering  to  the  workers  Utopia  through  industrial  organization.  Many 
workers  were  duped  by  that  organization  and  in  the  end  it  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  organizations  not  fotmded  on  sound  principles  and  not  having  regard 
for  the  practical  needs  of  the  working  people.  Employers  have  used  it,  rene- 
gades have  taken  refuge  within  it,  and  it  has  finally  become  little  more  than 
a  memory  of  treachery  and  failure. 

The  One  Big  Union  flared  across  the  industrial  sky  for  a  day.  In  promise 
it  offered  much;  in  performance  it  followed  the  com-se  of  its  predecessors  and 
delivered  nothing  but  disaster. 

The  labor  movement  also  has  been  attacked  by  those  who  have  held 
that  political  parties  offered  to  the  workers  their  best  hope  of  salvation.  The 
Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Socialist  Party  each  in  their  day  made  their 
glowing  promises  and  each  in  the  end  demonstrated  its  unfitness  and  futility. 
The  Socialist  Labor  Party  has  left  but  a  flickering  shadow.    The  Socialist 
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Party  is  a  withered  and  bedraggled  wretch  seeking  shelter  in  whatsoever  haven 
may  be  reckless  enough  or  gullible  enough  to  take  it  in. 

Most  sinister  of  all  is  the  Red  International  of  Moscow.  While  starva- 
tion ravages  Russia,  Lenine  whose  factotum  is  WilUam  Z.  Foster,  now  of 
Chicago,  the  sdf-annointed  would-be  autocrat  dictator  of  labor  in  America, 
reaches  out  through  his  Red  International  to  proselyte  among  the  peoples 
of  the  worid.  It  is  a  gigantic  campaign  of  deception,  plunder  and  greed. 
No  such  campaign  could  be  devised  in  any  but  an  oriental  setting.  It  is  of 
necessity  a  characteristic  of  the  Lenine  machine  that  it  work  secretly,  by 
stealth  and  indirection.  Therein  lies  the  only  danger.  But  against  that  dan- 
ger let  American  workers  be  on  guard  as  they  value  their  hope  for  justice, 
freedom,  democracy  and  brotherhood. 


When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  31   made  public 

its  findings  in  relation  to  the  repair  of  railway  equipment 

\^1  ^ZZ^        ^  ^€  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  case  of 

LABOR  AND  ,        ^r  *^     «      ^  «        *  e 

GOVERNMENTS  ^^  ^^^  York  Central,  the  newspapers  of  the  coimtry 
generally  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  real  significance  of 
the  findings  and  for  the  most  part  were  likewise  inclined  to  place  but  little 
news  value  upon  those  findings.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
found  that  each  of  these  railroads  had  paid  to  privately  owned  repair  shops 
for  equipment  repair  work  over  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  at  which 
the  work  might  have  been  done  in  its  own  shops.  The  findings  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  as  follows: 

March  10,  1920,  upon  the  resumption  of  corporate  control  and  operation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  awarded  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  a  con- 
tract for  the  repair  of  200  locomotives,  while  maintaining  shops  on  its  own  line  for 
such  work.    Upon  investigation,  it  appears: 

1.  That  the  cost  to  respondent  was  over  $3,000,000  in  excess  of  the  cost  at  which 
the  work  might  have  been  done  in  its  own  shops,  and  included  work  paid  for  twice 
in  some  instances. 

2.  That  respondent  could  have  done  the  work  in  its  own  shops  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  an  apinropriate  coordination  of  efforts  and  reasonable  added  exertion. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  findings  were  practically 
identical,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison: 

Under  contracts  negotiated  in  the  early  months  and  in  the  summer  of  1920  with 
certain  locomotive  construction  companies,  195  locomotives  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railrocul  Company  were  sent  to  the  contract  shops  for  classified  repairs.  Upon  investi- 
gation, it  appears: 

1.  That  the  cost  to  respondent  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  in  excess  of 
the^cost  of  similar  work  in  its  own  shops; 

2.  That  respondent  could  have  repaired  at  least  the  greater  number  of  the  loco- 
motives in  its  own  shops  within  the  time  in  which  the  contract  work  was  done. 

The  decisions  of  the  Commission  were  not  unanimous.    In  the  case  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  Commissioner  Potter  dissenting,  said: 

As  there  is  no  finding  of  bad  faith  the  promulgation  of  our  report  raises  very 
serious  questions  as  to  the  function  and  power  of  thb  commission.  I  deplore  the  taking 
on  of  work  which  I  believe  is  not  intended  for  us.    The  duty  of  this  commission  to 
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consider  the  limitations  upon  its  authority  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  public, 
if  our  system  of  regulation  is  to  endure,  that  I  think  we  can  well  afford  to  discuss  it 
in  the  forum  of  our  reports. 

He  developed  the  point  elsewhere  in  his  dissent  and  clearly  raised  the 
issue  within  the  Commission  as  to  whether  the  Commission  has  the  authority 
to  enter  into  operations  which  constitute  a  criticism  of  railroad  management* 
The  following  two  paragraphs  from  Commissioner  Potter's  dissenting  opinion 
seem  to  make  clear  the  point  which  he  had  in  mind: 

We  have  been  given  no  roving  commission  to  investigate  and  criticise.  Federal 
control  ended  at  midnigjit,  February  29,  1920,  and  under  the  law  in  effect  since  then 
the  carriers  are  to  be  managed  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  their  owners  and  not 
by  us. 

We  are  not  making  any  order  upon  our  report  and  are  giving  no  direction  and 
we  have  no  authority  to  do  either.  Our  report  is  only  criticism  of  management  where 
responsibility  for  management  is  not  on  us.  No  complaint  of  violation  of  the  law  has 
been  made,  and  we  have  found  no  violation.  In  such  a  situation  I  see  no  right  to 
interfere  with  criticism  and  disturb  and  irritate  with  expressions  of  our  opinions.  If 
the  officers  of  the  respondent  have  not  exercised  good  judgment,  they  are  accountable 
to  its  stockholders  and  not  to  us. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the  findings  of  the  Commission  that  the 
inquiry  was  justified  and  those  who  recall  the  public  aid  furnished  to  the 
railroads  through  the  government  will  need  no  fiuther  justification  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  eflBciency  or  ineflSciency  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
roads proceeded  to  get  results  in  the  expenditme  of  that  money.  If  Com- 
missioner Potter's  view  were  to  be  accepted,  it  would  mean  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  railroads  spent  public  money  was  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  those 
who  furnished  the  money,  but  was  solely  of  concern  to  the  management  and 
stockholders  of  railroads.  Inasmuch  as  the  argument  is  more  fully  developed 
in  the  findings  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
a  few  of  the  more  important  paragraphs  therefrom: 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  cost  of  the  contract  work  exceeded  that  for  which 
the  work  could  have  been  done  in  respondent's  shops,  assuming  the  adequate  capacity 
of  the  latter.  The  investigators  compute  the  excess  cost,  including  the  pay  of  the  32 
inspectors,  deducting  additions  and  betterments  made  at  the  Baldwin  plant,  and 
making  certain  other  appropriate  adjustments,  including  an  allowance  for  ovexiiead 
expense,  to  have  been  $3,173,982.33,  a  little  less  than  the  total  indicated  by  respondent's 
figures.  Respondent  secured  no  other  bids  for  the  work,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  repairs  at  other  contract  shops  at  a  lower  cost  can  not  be  determined. 

Respondent's  records  indicated  that,  of  the  200  locomotives  in  question,  5  received 
class-2  repairs,  153  received  class-3  repairs,  3  received  class-4  repairs,  and  39  received 
class-5  repairs.  A  check  of  the  repairs  actually  made,  however,  disclosed  that  44  loco- 
motives shown  as  having  had  class-3  repairs  in  fact  received  class-4  or  class-5  repairs, 
although  this  docs  not  mean  that  respondent  paid  class-3  prices  therefor.  The  check 
also  indicated  that  the  Baldwin  repairs  and  those  currently  made  in  respondent's  shops 
were  comparable  in  character. 

To  a  criticism  that  respondent  paid  twice  for  some  of  the  repair  work  defectively 
done  in  the  Baldwin  shops  in  the  first  instance  and  there  replaced  or  corrected,  re- 
spondent answers  on  brief  that  the  payments  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  con- 
tract, and  adds  the  comment  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  representatives 
of  the  commission  think  that  in  like  circumstances  the  railroad  should  make  a  deduction 
from  the  wages  of  its  emplo)res.  The  comment  is  wholly  beside  the  question,  especially 
as  the  payments  to  Baldwin  were  not  in  fact  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
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tract.  That  instrument  provided,  as  before  stated,  for  the  addition  of  90  per  cent  of 
distributed  labor  to  cover  all  overhead  expenses,  including  "rentals,  .  .  .  errors 
or  defects,"  etc. 

Weighing  one  thing  with  another^  the  record  indicates  to  us  thai  at  best  respondent 
was  precipitate  in  resorting  to  outside  shops,  at  an  added  expense  of  ifiore  than  $3,000,000, 
almost  immediately  upon  its  resumption  of  its  property.  It  is  obvious  that  every  con- 
sideration of  good  management  dictated  the  restoration  of  the  locomotives,  with 
earning  capacities  ranging  upward  of  $12,000  to  $17,000  monthly,  to  a  serviceable 
condition  without  undue  delay,  but  the  same  considerations  also  dictated  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end  without  unnecessary  expenditures.  Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  record 
we  conclude  that  a  more  thorough  survey  of  respondents  facilities  in  the  light  of  past 
demands  and  performances  would  have  disclosed  a  capacity  to  do  the  work  itself  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  an  appropriate  coordination  of  efforts  and  by  such  added  exertions 
as  relieved  the  situation  in  the  preceding  year.  The  interveners'  imputation  to  re- 
spondent of  an  ulterior  or  dishonest  motive  has  no  support  in  the  record. 

Those  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter  may  have  forgotten 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  railroads  immediately  after  the  armistice 
began  to  devise  methods  of  reducing  wages  and  otherwise  weakening  the 
organizations  of  the  railroad  workers. 

The  repair  shops  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroads  as  parts  of  the 
various  raikoad  systems  have  been,  and  are,  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  workers  in  those  shops  have  been,  and  are* 
working  under  agreements  arrived  at  between  railroad  managements  and 
railroad  workers,  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  It  was  impossible  for  the  railroads  in  their  own  shops  to  violate  these 
agreements  and  establish  lower  wages  and  standards.   By  letting  the  repair 
work  out  to  contractors  it  was  possible  to  have  the  work  done  tmder  non- 
union conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  were  enabled  to 
discharge  the  union  workers  in  their  own  shops  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
c\n^  tiiA  oYinr^Q  <>l^ogether.   This  was  the  device  which  the  railroads  had  in 
I  disrupting  organizations  of  railroad  shop  workers. 
t  Commerce  Commission  does  not  report  that  the  waste 
K),000  on  the  part  of  these  two  railroads  was  a  part  of  the 
dlroads  in  the  railroad  war  on  the  railroad  labor  unions- 
lilroiads  lived  and  paid  their  dividends  dtuing  that  period, 
through  their  gorervment  extended  their  financial  assist- 
ie  war  on  labor  was  paid  in  reality  by  the  people  of  the 

t  no  more  complete  justification  of  every  charge  that  haS 
inized  labor  against  the  railroads  in  connection  with  the 
oad  repair  work  than  that  which  is  offered  by  the  findings 
Commerce  Commission. 

te  of  the  dissenting  opinion  filed  by  Commissioner  Potter* 
ined  to  present  to  the  public  a  more  complete  refutation 
m  is  offered  in  the  formal  findings,  Chairman  McChord 
;  opinion  which  completely  justifies  the  inquiry  and  the 
1  entirely  demolishes  the  dissent  filed  by  Commissioner 

^oner  Potter  attempts  to  show  that  railroad  recklessness, 
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which  in  this  case  took  the  form  of  a  war  on  labor,  is  none  of  the  public's 
business,  but  is  merely  a  matter  between  friends,  that  is  to  say,  between 
managers  and  stockholders,  Chairman  McChord  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  and  that  the 
Commission  has  a  right  to  find  out.  In  the  following  paragraph  Chairman 
McChord  shows  how  precipitate  was  the  railroad  action  in  taking  the  work 
out  of  its  own  shops  and  giving  it  to  the  Baldwin  Company  on  a  contract 
which  was  arranged  on  a  non-competitive  basis: 

The  record  denotes  that  the  contract,  made  almost  immediately  upon  the  resump- 
tion of  private  control,  was  entered  upon  without  that  precautionary  survey  of  re- 
spondent's own  facilities  and  equipment  and  of  their  capacity  which  mere  good  judg- 
ment and  a  fit  sense  of  obligation  should  have  dictated.  This  is  regrettably  emphasized 
by  the  showing  that  the  invocation  of  outside  assistance  was  not  concurrently  backed 
by  appropriate  efforts  in  respondent's  own  shops. 

It  is  not  unimportant  in  connection  with  this  to  note  Chairman  Mc- 
Chord's  statement  that  **the  investigation  itself  was  entered  upon  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Commission  and  I  think  it  rather  late  in  the  day  now  to 
question  that  action."  Chairman  McChord  does  not  rest  the  case,  however, 
solely  upon  that  basis,  but  proceeds  to  say:  "Indeed,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  itself,  we  are  expressly  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act,  and  directed 
to  keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  the  maimer  and  method  in  which  the  same 
is  conducted.     .    .     ." 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  become  fixed  policy  in  the  United  States  that  rail- 
roads shall  not  be  permitted  to  establish  their  owt  rates  tmsupervised  by 
some  public  agency,  the  importance  of  the  issue  involved  in  this  case  is 
clear.  A  great  many  able  critics  of  American  railroads  have  contended,  and 
still  contend,  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  railroading  is  and  has  been  due 
to  inefficient  management,  to  the  necessity  for  paying  dividends  on  watered 
stock  and  to  other  abuses  of  similar  character.  If  railroads  could  successfully 
set  up  the  claim  that  wasteful  management  was  of  no  public  concern,  then 
railroads  might  operate  as  they  please,  without  being  compelled  to  accotmt 
in  any  way  to  the  public.  It  would  leave  the  door  open  for  the  contention 
that  rates  must  be  fixed  upon  a  basis  that  would  afford  a  return  sufficient 
to  fill  up  any  deficit  which  waste  and  watered  stock  might  create.  Com- 
missioner McChord  apparently  takes  this  into  accoimt.  He  quotes  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  adds  as  his  own  comment  the  following: 

In  this  provision  the  matter  of  honesty  efjideni  and  economical  management  is  the 
basic  consideraticn  upon  which  the  rate  of  return  and  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  trans- 
porting facilities  of  the  country  are  dependent;  but,  even  under  that  provision,  I  do  not 
understand  that  we  may  lawfully  investigate  the  question  of  management  only  when 
it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  carriers  to  file  applications  for  increased  rates  or  when  a 
specific  question  of  enlarging  transportation  facilities  is  presented.  That  fundamental 
question  is  alwa3rs  open  to  investigation. 

I  note  the  criticism  that  we  are  assuming  to  set  up  our  judgment  upon  a  matter 
peculiarly  within  the  competency  of  experienced  operating  officials  and  upon  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in  an  emergency  which  demanded 
prompt  action.  It  seems  to  me  to  require  no  expert  judgment  to  determine,  as  between 
system  shop  repairs  at  approximately  $9^000  per  locomotive  and  contract  shop  repairs  at 
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approximately  $25,000  per  locomaUve,  the  necessity  for  a  reasonably  definite  ascertain- 
ment, before  entering  into  such  a  contract,  that  past  demands  and  performances  were 
inconsistent  with  the  prospect  of  doing  the  work  in  season  in  respondent's  own  shops. 
The  facts  developed  of  record  seem  to  me  to  disclose  the  contrary  to  have  been  true. 
The  majority  report  recognizes  the  prime  importance  of  keeping  the  motive  power  in 
serviceable  condition  at  all  times,  but  also  recognizes  that  this  consideratian  does  not 
justify  expenditures  for  the  purpose  that  can  be  avoided  by  appropriate  effort. 

Perhaps  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  Chairman  McChord's  con- 
curring opinion  the  story  of  railroad  extravagances  and  the  utterly  inexcusable 
character  of  that  extravagance  is  best  set  forth: 

In  this  proceeding  respondent  has  disclaimed  any  contention  that  its  emi>loyes 
were  inefficient.  Nevertheless  the  work  in  its  shops  during  1920  was  carried  on  under 
the  so-called  national  agreements,  entered  into  during  federal  control,  which  have  so 
frequently  been  criticized  as  resulting  in  burdensome  and  uneconomical  working 
conditions.  Yet  we  find,  using  respondent's  own  figures,  that  the  cost  of  the  same 
class  of  repairs  on  a  certain  type  of  locomotive  was  $9,453  at  its  own  shops  as  compared 
with  $25,799  under  the  Baldwin  contract,  an  excess  for  the  latter  of  IJS  per  cent, 
without  including  the  cost  of  the  32  inspectors  stationed  by  respondent  at  the  Baldwin 
shops  during  the  contract  period.  For  another  type  of  locomotive  the  cost  of  the  same 
class  of  repairs  was  $9,989  at  respondent's  own  shops  and  $21,692  under  the  Baldwin 
contract,  an  excess  for  the  latter  of  1 17  per  cent.  These  figures  include  such  allocation 
of  overhead  expense  to  the  cost  of  the  work  at  its  own  shops  as  respondent  deemed 
proper  in  order  that  the  two  sets  of  figures  might  be  fairly  comparable.  Our  own 
accountants,  after  an  analysis  of  t^e  records,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  excess 
cost  of  repairing  the  200  Ipc^omotives  under  the  Baldwin  contract  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  doing  the  same  work  in  respondent's  shops  was  more  than  $3,000,000,  or  more 
than  $15,000  on  the  average  per  locomotive. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  discrepancy  was  in  any  measure  due  to  heavier  work, 
class  for  dass,  at  the  Baldwin  plant  than  in  respondent's  shops,  it  may  be  said  that 
such  a  .claim  was  made,  but  our  check  of  the  records  showed  it  to  be  without  basis. 
Nor  was  the  discrepancy  due  solely  to  any  difference  in  necessary  overhead  expense, 
for  on  the  contrary  it  appears  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  a  difference  in  labor  costs. 
Our  accountants  found  that  the  time  constmied  in  making  the  repairs  at  the  Baldwin 
plant,  over  and  above  the  time  required  for  similar  repairs  at  respondent's  own  shops, 
was  more  than  36  dasrs  per  locomotive.  They  also  found  that  the  labor  excess  at  the 
Baldwin  plant  was  93  per  cent  for  class- 2  repairs,  140  per  cent  for  class-3,  152  per  cent 
for  class-4,  and  137  per  cent  for  class-5  repairs.  Indeed,  the  only  justification  offered 
for  the  excess  cost  which  seems  to  have  possible  merit  is  that  the  Baldwin  plant  was  not 
experienced  in  or  well-equipped  for  repair  work,  an  explanation  which  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  can  account  in  any  large  measure  for  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  disclosed, 
especially  if  there  be  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  criticisms  which  have  so 
frequently  been  offered  with  respect  to  the  national  agreements. 

But  this  discrepancy  in  cost  is  not  the  only  startling  thing  about  the  Baldwin 
contract,  for  the  contract  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  interpreted  are  startling. 
It  api>ears  that  no  competitive  bids  were  sought  and  that  the  contra<ct  was  made  on 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "cost-plus"  basis.  That  is  to  say,  the  charge  was 
based  on  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  plus  an  arbitrary  90  per  cent  of  the  labor 
cost  to  cover  all  overhead  expense,  plus  an  arbitrary  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  for  profit. 
It  further  appears  that  the  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  to  be  added  for  overhead  was  to 
include  "errors  and  defects."  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  in  hundreds  of  cases 
where,  because  of  errors  or  defects,  it  became  necessary  to  do  the  work  a  second  time, 
respondent  paid  for  the  work  entailed  in  remedying  the  error  or  defect,  and  this  labor 
cost  was  inclu4ed  in  computing  the  90  per  cent  for  overhead  and  the  15  per  cent  for 
profit. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  a  letter  placed  in  evidence  from  one  of  respondent's 
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assistant  motive-power  accountants  to  his  superior  officer,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with  the  Baldwin  contract  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  the 
work  was  done  the  second  time,  which  I  presume  we  will  have  to  pay  for,  since  the 
money  was  actually  paid  out  and  the  work  actually  performed.     .     .     ." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  letter  was  a  penciled  memorandum  from  the  superior  officer 
reading  in  part  thus: 

"As  I  see  the  matter  we  will  have  to  pay  Baldwin  for  all  work  they  did  on  those 
locomotives,  even  though  it  may  have  been  done  twice  due  to  the  inefficient  methods  of 
handling  the  work." 

No  evidence  was  submitted  in  any  way  controverting  these  statements,  nor  was 
it  denied  that  this  was  the  construction  placed  by  respondent  upon  the  contract. 

In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  conceded,  not  only  that  respondent  let  the 
contract  without  competitive  bids,  but  also  that  it  agreed  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
contract  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Baldwin  Company  actually  to  profit  by  negli- 
gent or  inefficient  work.  The  more  of  such  work  that  it  did  the  greater  the  amount  of 
its  90  per  cent  for  overl^ead  expense  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  its  15  per  cent  for 
profit. 

I  submit  that  these  are  important  facts  for  the  public  to  know. 

Chairman  McChord  is  right.  These  are  important  facts  for  the  public 
to  know.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  enthusiastic  agreement  with  Chairman 
McChord  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  and  so  the  public  will  have  but  a 
hazy  idea  that  something  has  been  wrong,  without  knowing  in  any  essential 
detail  what  has  been  wrong,  or  why. 

**It  was  desirable,"  said  Mr.  McChord,  *'that  the  facts  should  be  known 
and  it  was  particularly  desirable  because  during  much  of  the  life  of  these  con- 
tracts the  United  States  was  the  guarantor  of  railroad  work"  and  imdoubtedly 
with  Commissioner  Potter  in  mind,  he  continues:  **The  facts  which  I  have 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  opinion  are  in  themselves  suflficient  justi- 
fication for  the  investigation.  If  we  are  without  power  to  obtain  and  make 
public  such  facts,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  confer  power  upon  us. 
But  I  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  our  authority;  it  has  not  been  questioned  by 
any  of  the  respondent  carriers." 

Seemingly,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let  the  public  know  what  has 
happened.  The  Commission  orders  no  restitution  and  probably  can  order 
none.  The  railroads  are  tmpunished.  Two  great  railroad  corporations  have 
thrown  away  more  than  $6,000,000  of  public  money  in  the  efiFort  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  organizations  of  the  workers.  If  railroad  management  is 
desirous  of  being  forced  to  abdicate,  and  if  railroad  owners  are  seeking  to 
find  a  policy  which  will  result  in  the  loss  to  them  of  their  railroads,  they 
have  been  on  the  right  track.  Ultimately  the  people  will  find  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate such  management  and  such  conduct,  even  if  they  are  driven  to  the 
point  of  adopting  expedients  which  are  unwise  and  which  may  themselves 
later  give  way  to  other  expedients. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp 
of  experience.  I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past. — 
Patrick  Henry,  

No  freedom  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  any  candidate  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  labor  law. 
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Much  discussion  of  late  has  ranged  around  the  question  of  trade  associa- 
tions.   Samuel  Untennyer,  as  counsel  for  the  Lockwood 
KNOW  Committee  in  New  York,  has  brought  some  scores  of  trade, 

association  members  to  the  rail  of  penitence  where  they  have 
pleaded  guilty,  paid  their  fines  and  gone  on  their  way,  free  if  not  alwa3rs 
rejoicing  too  openly.  Government  officials  have  concerned  themselves  with 
the  question  of  what  are  the  legitimate  functions  of  trade  associations.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  who  speaks  with  a  voice  of  authority  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  cabinet  member,  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  proper  for  trade  associa- 
tions to  exchange  information  that  will  prevent  "over  production," 

That,  after  all,  is  the  key-stone  in  the  whole  arch  of  trade  association 
effectiveness.  There  is  great  significance  in  this  development.  Principally 
this  significance  concerns  the  steady  and  mastering  pressure  of  economic  de- 
velopment against  a  structure  of  repressive  legislation  calculated  to  prevent 
the  doing  of  that  which  economic  necessity  compels. 

A  decade  ago  legislators,  frenzied  by  the  rise  of  great  trusts,  fearful 
lest  these  business  combines  rear  about  themselves  temples  of  ruthless  power, 
enacted  laws  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  combinations  unlawfuL 

How  well  these  legislators  worked!  It  is  unlawful  for  trusts  to  exist,  3^t 
who  will  deny  that  we  have  a  steel  trust,  an  oil  trust,  a  fertilizer  trust — a  score 
of  trusts,  each  supreme  in  its  field,  each  dominating  the  productive  machinery 
in  its  field. 

Now  comes  the  development  of  the  trade  association  to  do  in  tmtrusti- 
fied  fields  what  the  trust  does  in  the  realm  of  monopoly.  The  trade  associa- 
tion, on  the  word  of  the  secretary  of  commerce,  has  the  right  to  regulate 
production,  though  it  is  always  carefully  set  forth  that  proper  and  Intimate 
competition  is  to  be  preserved.  Only  improper,  ruinous  competition  is  to  be 
curbed. 

It  is  sound  doctrine  that  would  remove  ruinous  competition.  There  will 
doubtless  be  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  where  lies  the  border  line 
between  ruinous  and  proper  competition,  but  that  is  for  others  to  determine. 
In  the  final  analysis  power  will  determine  the  issue. 

The  important  fact  is  that  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  inevitable 
character  of  economic  development,  of  the  futility  of  denouncing  in  law  that 
which  is  necessary  in  life,  that  which  makes  for  efficiency  in  himian  society, 
that  which  is  economical  in  the  modem  complex  scheme  of  things. 

It  would  be  a  sign  of  marked  intelligence  if  Congress  would  come  out  of 
its  stupor  and  repeal  at  once  all  anti-trust  and  anti-conspiracy  laws,  but 
that  is  too  much  to  expect.  Meanwhile  other  means  are  being  found  of  making 
lawful  that  which  Congress  had  declared  to  be  tmlawf ul. 

If  trade  associations  can  find  a  way — and  success  seems  to  be  theirs — of 
making  lawful  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  the  regulation  of  production  they  will  have  laid  a  mile-stone 
in  the  road  of  progress. 

Of  course,  trade  associations,  having  the  business  eye,  see  only  one  side 
of  the  problem  and  therefore  speak  half  truths  in  many  cases.  Tbey  talk  of 
pieveuting  over  production,  which  is  not  at  all  what  they  mean.  What  they 
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seek  is  to  restrict  production  to  the  volume  which  the  market  "wiD  absorb," 
or  in  other  words,  to  what  people  will  buy.  They  will  not  have  exhibited 
full  inelligence  in  relation  to  their  own  problem  imtU  they  learn  that  over  pro- 
duction usually  is  in  fact  under-consumption;  that  it  is  easier  to  exhaust 
the  bu3dng  power  of  the  people  than  it  is  to  satisfy  their  real  needs  and  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  problem  is  to  make  possible  the  full  satisfacticm  of  needs. 

The  fact  that  five  million  workers  have  been  unable  to  find  employment 
has  eliminated  the  bujdng  power  of  an  enormous  army  of  families.  To  speak 
of  over-production  in  relation  to  the  suppl3dng  of  commodities  for  these 
unemployed  is  to  trespass  on  travesty.  Barrels  of  flour  and  suits  of  clothes 
which  these  millions  can  not  buy  represent  under-consumption,  not  over- 
production. 

The  logic  of  the  trade  association  program  of  restricting  output  to  market 
demand  means  cutting  off  production  where  starving  humanity  can  not 
buy.  That  is  the  self-preservation  point  of  view  of  those  who  at  present 
produce  primarily  for  profit. 

There  must  be  a  broader  scheme  of  human  relations  than  can  be  con- 
^mplated  under  such  an  arrangement.  Human  society  can  not  forever  cut 
off  the  buying  power  and  permit  limitation  of  consuming  power  to  the  point 
of  that  cruel  restriction. 

It  is  a  point  of  progress  which  we  welcome  when  trade  associations 
find  legal  means  of  gathering  and  distributing  information,  but  we  press 
ardently  for  more  progress.  That  but  opens  the  door,  though  a  door  beycmd 
which  lie  amazing  possibiUties. 

First  in  importance  as  a  next  step  is  the  publication  to  the  public  of 
the  information  gathered.  Information  relating  to  the  facts  of  manufacture 
and  business  is  not  properly  the  property  of  a  group.  It  is  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  world  and  they  must  be  made  so  if  such  information  is  to 
serve  its  proper  purpose.  Failing,  in  that,  trade  association  information 
gathering  is  in  constant  danger  of  serving  selfish,  if  not  actually  corrupt, 
purposes. 

That  is  the  first  step — ^full  publicity.  Be)rond  that  is  the  greater  realm 
of  adjusting  production  to  a  proper  relation  to  human  needs,  a  task  which 
challenges  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  yet  which  humanity  must  solve. 


According  to  established  practice  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
represented  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes 
herom"*^*^         Safety  Association  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  6, 
1922.  The  association  has  for  its  purx>ose  the  promotion  of 
safety  in  mining  and  the  recognition  of  heroic  conduct  in  mining  disasters. 
Suitable  diplomas  and  medals  are  awarded  each  year  for  the  most  notable 
cases  of  heroic  conduct.  The  citations  in  connection  with  these  awards  con- 
stitute vivid  short  stories  of  heroism  in  industry. 
This  year  there  were  five  awards  as  follows: 

James  Mnrpliy,  Girmrd,  KaiiMs. 
WaUani  Anderson*  Frontenac,  Kansas. 
On  November  2,  1918,  an  explosion  in  the  No.  17  mine  at  Frontenac,  Kansas,  The 
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Jackson-Walker  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  imprisoned  two  shot-firers,  William  Webb 
and  George  Chaum.   Mine  No.  17  was  connected  underground  with  Mine  No.  11. 

While  rescuers  were  exploring  No.  17  mine,  three  men  entered  the  No.  11  mine  to 
determine  if  the  explosion  had  extended  into  the  No.  1 1  mine.  This  party  consisted-  of 
Charles  Fisher,  foreman  of  No.  16  mine,  William  Perrington  and  Fxands  H.  Murphy. 
After  descending  the  main  shaft  they  proceeded  to  air  shaft  and  found  smoke  traveling 
toward  the  shaft.  Fisher  advised  against  proceeding  further  and  remained  on  the  fresh 
air  side  of  the  shaft,  while  Wm.  Perrington  and  Prands  H.  Mturphy  decided  to  pene- 
trate the  mine  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  shot-firers  who  might  have  traveled  toward 
No.  1 1  shaft.  William  Perrington  and  Prands  H.  Murphy  did  not  return.  Peter  McCall, 
foreman  of  No.  1 1  mine,  William  Martin  and  Thomas  Griffiths  were  the  next  to  descend 
No.  1 1  shaft  and  were  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  by  Charles  Pisher  who  stated 
that  William  Perrington  and  Prands  H.  Murphy  had  proceeded  into  the  mine  against 
his  advice.  The  party  of  four  at  the  air  shaf  dedded  to  travel  a  different  route  and 
endeavor  to  intercept  Perrington  and  Murphy.  These  men  failed  to  return  to  the  shaft, 
making  six  men  in  this  mine.  Becoming  alarmed  at  having  no  word  from  any  of  the  men 
the  superintendent  instructed  James  Murphy,  foreman  of  No.  17  mine,  to  investigate. 
James  Murphy  enlisted  "^^^liam  Anderson  and  they  proceeded  to  and  were  lowered  into 
No.  1 1  mine  and  then  traveled  along  the  first  northwest  en,try  and  found  foot-prints. 
They  traveled  for  1,300  feet  and  came  upon  the  body  of  Prands  H.  Murphy.  The  gases 
and  smoke  were  severe  in  their  eyes  and  they  retreated  to  the  shaft,  gave  the  alarm  and 
when  assistance  arrived  they  accompanied  the  recovery  crew  that  reestablished  ventila- 
tion into  the  entry  in  which  Prands  H.  Murphy's  body  had  been  found.  This  lead  to 
the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  Prands  H.  Murphy  and  William  Perrington,  and  finding 
McCall,  Martin,  Pisher  and  Griffiths  alive,  but  overcome  by  the  afterdamp,  they  were 
revived  and  taken  out  of  the  mine. 

It  is  recommended  that  diplomas  and  medals  of  honor  be  awarded  to  James 
Mnrphy  and  William  Anderson  for  the  hazardous  risks  they  took  that  resulted  in  ^e 
location  of  and  saving  of  the  lives  of  Peter  McCall,  William  Martin,  Thomas  Griffiths 
and  Charles  pisher. 

James  Hadson,  Burnett,  Washington. 

Lost  his  life,  July  10,  1920,  in  the  Black  Diamond  No.  2  Mine  of  the  Padfic  Coast 
Coal  Company,  at  Black  Diamond,  Washington,  while  engaged  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
rescue  party  in  an  effort  to  rescue  Henry  De  Winter  who  had  been  overcome  by  the 
mine  gases  while  exploring  an  abandoned  part  of  the  Black  Diamond  Mine  to  ascertain 
the  stage  of  water  in  the  No.  2  slope.  James  Hudson  thus  lost  his  life  in  his  effort  to 
save  the  life  of  Henry  De  Winter  whose  body  was  later  recovered. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  diploma  and  medal  of  honor  be  awarded  James  Hudson 
for  presentation  to  his  widow. 

A.  W.  Springs,  Dew  Maine,  Illinois. 

Following  the  explosion  on  October  27,  1914,  in  the  North  mine  of  the  Pranklin 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Royalton,  Illinois,  in  which  fifty-four  lives  were  lost,  rescue 
parties  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  mine  in  search  of  living  men.  In  a  niunber  of 
instances  these  resetters  were  overcome  by  the  afterdamp  of  the  explosion  and,  in  one 
case,  a  live  miner  was  found  who  had  to  be  brought  through  the  afterdamp  to  effect 
his  recovery. 

It  was  during  these  hours  that  A.  W.  Springs  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  coal 
mine  voltmteered  and  entered  the  mine  and  set  up  a  temporary  first  aid  station  at  a  fresh 
air  base  in  the  mine  and  administered  to  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  rendered  un- 
consdoos  by  the  afterdamp  and  gave  treatment  to  Andrew  Kauss  who  was  found  alive 
but  unconsdous  1,200  feet  from  the  fresh  air  base,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  present, 
the  medical  treatment  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  gas  poisoning  cases  were  treated  in  the  mine  1,600  feet 
from  the  shaft  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving  several  lives  which  might  have  been 
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lost  if  the  victims  had  been  compelled  to  wait  until  they  were  taken  to  the  surface  for 
treatment. 

A.  W.  Springs  also  did  similar  work  following  explosions  at  Christopher,  Illinois, 
on  November  29,  1917,  and  again  at  Ro3ralton,  September  28,  1918.  He  is  colored  and 
a  licensed  medical  doctor  and  it  is  recommended  that  he  be  awarded  a  diploma  and 
medal  of  honor  for  the  work  of  valor  he  performed  at  the  Rosralton  Mine,  October  27. 
1914. 

W.  H.  Martin,  Plirrish,  Alabama. 

On  November  23,  1920,  an  explosion  in  the  Parrish  Mine,  Railway  Fuel  Company, 
Parrish,  Alabama,  resulted  in  the  death  of  twelve  men  and  the  injury  of  eight  others. 

Upon  feeling  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  W.  H.  Martin  proceeded  to  the  adjoining 
entry  to  render  assistance  to  R.  A.  Chapman,  who  was  working  for  the  first  time  within 
a  mine.  He  met  Chapman  in  the  last  open  crosscut  between  the  entries  and  found  that 
he  needed  assistance  and  he  assisted  him  for  a  distance  of  250  feet  along  the  entry  when 
Chapman  collapsed  and  Martin  by  this  time  was  affected  by  the  afterdamp  and  was 
unable  to  bring  Chapman  any  further.  He  succeeded  in  traveling  100  feet  farther  and 
fell  unconscious  where  he  remained  until  found  by  rescuers  two  hours  later,  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  hotirs  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  afterdamp.  Chapman,  who  was 
lying  100  feet  in  by  Martin,  was  dead  when  found. 

If  Martin  had  proceeded,  immediately  following  the  explosion,  to  get  out  of  the 
mine,  he  would  not  have  risked  his  own  life,  but  his  thought  of  Chapman  and  his  efforts 
to  save  his  life  are  to  be  commended. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  diploma  and  medal  of  honor  be  awarded  W.  H.  Martin. 

The  mining  industry  has  from  its  b^;mning  caUed  forth  the  highest 
type  of  human  conduct  in  the  face  of  emergency.  It  is  fitting  that  the  public 
should  have  an  imderstanding  of  the  dangers  which  from  time  to  time  con- 
fit)nt  the  workers  in  the  mines.  Fortimately  it  is  no  longer  permitted  that 
the  owners  of  the  mines  may  conduct  the  industry  entirely  as  they  please 
regardless  of  conditions  of  safety.  More  and  more  they  are  being  brought 
imder  the  necessity  of  having  a  higher  regard  for  human  life.  Still  each  year 
continues  to  take  its  toll  and  each  year  continues  to  call  forth  the  highest 
degree  6i  self-sacrifice  when  disaster  comes. 


A  proposal  which  will  deeply  interest  American  workers  has  just  been  laid 
before  the  Mexican  congress  by  President  Obregon  of  the 
""^.f  ^'*  Republic  of  Mexico.    This  proposal  invcrfves  the  erection 

PROBLEM  ^y  *^^  Mexican  government  of  homes  which  are  to  be  s(^d 

to  working  people  at  cost  and  on  easy  payments.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  pledge  the  national  credit  to  the  extent  of  five  million  dollars 
in  this  project.  Bonds  are  to  be  issued  as  a  means  of  raising  the  money. 
It  has  been  found  in  Mexico  as  in  other  countries  and  particularly  in  the 
capital  of  Mexico  that  the  prices  of  homes,  and  likewise  rents,  have  risen  to 
such  a  degree  that  rent  payment  constitutes  a  serious  burden  and  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  is  practically  impossible  among  the  working  people. 

President  Obregon  sees  it  as  a  necessity  **  to  fiunish  the  above  mentioned 
people  with  comfortable,  hygienic,  sunny,  well-ventilated  and  sufficiently 
large  rooms  so  as  to  seciu-e  the  conservation  of  health  and  life." 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  President  the  purchaser  would  acquire 
title  in  not  less  than  ten  years  and  not  more  than  twenty.  In  the  event  of 
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the  death  of  a  wage  earner  after  purchasing  a  home  and  before  the  com- 
pletion of  pa)rments  thereon,  title  would  immediately  be  given  to  the  sur- 
viving family  without  fiulher  payments. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  project  is  that  the  government 
itself  does  not  propose  to  enter  directly  into  the  business  of  building  and 
selling  homes.  It  proposes  to  conduct  the  business  through  corporations 
which  must  bid  for  the  work  and  which  must  be  tmder  strict  supervision 
and  subject  to  strict  limitations  in  other  operations.  Since  the  government 
will  finance  the  project  and  impose  upon  the  contractors  regulations  under 
which  they  must  operate,  it  is  apparent  that  the  corporations  operating  for 
the  government  will  be  little  more  than  bookkeeping  concerns. 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  provide  homes  for  those 
who  most  need  homes  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  prices  at  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sell  these  homes.  The  most  expensive  homes  will  be  sold  at 
five  thousand  dollars  and  the  least  expensive  will  cost  a  ptm^haser  five 
htmdred  dollars.  The  prices  range  between  these  two  figures  so  as  to 
accommodate  various  desires.  The  necessity  for  homes  selling  at  a  figure 
as  low  as  five  hundred  dollars  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  wage  scales  paid  in  Mexico. 

A  Tn^yi"i"m  interest  rate  of  2}  per  cent  monthly  will  be  established 
for  ten-year  contracts;  2  per  cent  monthly  for  fifteen-year  contracts;  and 
1^  per  cent  monthly  for  twenty-year  contracts. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  President,  as  expressed  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  by  this  plan  sanitary,  weD-ventilated,  healthful  homes  may  be 
provided  for  a  monthly  payment  no  higher  than  that  which  is  now  paid 
as  rent  for  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  dwellings. 

This  praiseworthy  project  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest  by 
working  people  everjrwhere  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  constructive  effort 
along  sound  lines  to  improve  the  condition  of  workers  in  the  Republic  to  the 
South. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  working  people  in  Mexico  is  for  better , 
homes.  Even  if  the  project  proposed  by  President  Obregon  is  carried 
into  immediate  effect  it  will  be  only  a  beginning  toward  the  proper  housing 
of  the  Mexican  workers.  It  should,  however,  be  a  most  excellent  beginning 
and  one  which  will  have  a  considerable  effect  toward  creating  a  more  general 
demand  on  the  part  of  working  people  for  better  homes. 

President  Obr^on  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  step  he  has  taken 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mexican  Congress  will  speedily  vote  its 
ratification.  

'*0h!  men,  bowed  down  with  labor. 

Oh!  women,  young  yet  old. 
Oh!  hearts,  oppressed  in  the  toiler's  breast 

And  crushed  with  the  power  of  gold, 
Keep  on  with  yoiu"  weary  battle. 

Against  triumphant  might: 
No  question  is  ever  settled, 

Until  it  is  settled  right."  — Gerald  Massy. 
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Cooperative  Societies — History  and  Vari- 
ations 

By  J.  H.  Walker 
Secretary.  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Societies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

THE  earliest  authentic  record  of  the  starting  and  operation  of  a  store 
by  a  consumers'  cooperative  society  is  contained  in  a  document  dated 
9th  of  November,  1769.    The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  with 
the  names  signed  to  it: 

9th  November  1769. 
This  present  Day  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  our  society  to  take  what  money 
we  have  in  our  Box  and  buy  what  victual  may  be  thought  necessary  to  sell  for  the 
benefit  of  our  society.  And  the  managers  of  our  Society  may  borrow  what  money  They 
think  Proper  for  that  End  and  purpose.  And  when  the  interest  is  paid  of  what  money 
yow  borrow  and  the  men  received  their  wages  for  buying  and  selling  thes  Victwals  we 
Deal  in,  the  Society  will  both  reap  the  benefit  and  sustain  the  loss  of  them,  and  If  any 
member  of  our  society  Pay  not  what  quantity  of  Victwals  he  receives  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  If  the  Menagers  require  it  of  him.  Neither  him  nor  his,  shall  have  any  more  right 
to  our  societys  Victwals  If  he  be  found  bujring  Victwals  from  any  other  and  leaving  the 
trade  in  debt  of  the  same  according  to  the  option  of  the  society. 

Alexander  Walles  Wm.  Hendry 

John  Wilson  his  X  mark 

Andrew  Orr,  James  Broun 

his  X  mark,  William  Walker 

Robert  Walker  William  Bunten 

John  Bums  Thos.  Barr 

J.  Gemmell, 
his  X  mark. 

The  historian,  William  Maxwell,  who  was  in  1910,  president  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance  and  ex-president  of  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale Cooperative  Society,  Limited,  on  writing  the  history  of  cooperation 
in^Scotland,  has  this  to  say  about  this  first  cooperative  society  which 
adopted  this  document  as  its  by-laws: 

The  Honor  of  being  the  first  to  enter  the  co-operative  field,  not  only  in  Scotland, 
but  in  Britain  must  be  given  (so  far  as  present  research  can  prove)  to  the  Fenwick 
Weavers'  Society.   Fenwick  is  a  small  village  near  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayershire,  Scotland. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  their 
oflScial  report,  had  on  December,  1919,  3,088,136  members.  Their  whole- 
sale had  at  that  tune  about  $120,000,000  capital  invested  in  it,  and  did 
almost  a  $450,000,000  business  that  year.  The  Scottish  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  did  approximately  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollar  business 
diuing  that  same  year. 

The  British  cooperative  movement  (this  also  includes  the  Scottish) 
is  operated  universally  on  the  Rochdale  plan  which  includes  the  feature 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  cooperation,  in  the  February 
1922  issue  of  the  American  FedErationist. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  that  plan  which  diflferentiates 
it  from  other  plans,  is  the  fact  that  in  their  retail  stores  they  charge  ciurent 
prices  for  all  goods  they  sell.  If  anything,  their  prices  are  a  shade  higher 
than  the  prices  charged  by  other  retailers,  because  they  always  keep  the 
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very  best  grades  of  goods  and  give  honest  weight  and  measure — and  every 
three  months  they  give  back  to  their  members  in  the  way  of  returned 
savings  or  dividends,  based  on  the  amount  of  purchases  each  made  during 
that  period,  their  proportionate  share  of  the  surplus,  usually  depreciating 
their  fixtures  and  other  equipment  whatever  amount  is  necessary,  to  take 
care  of  the  loss  on  account  of  wear  and  tear,  putting  a  given  percentage 
(usually  about  2  per  cent  of  the  surplus)  in  a  reserve  fund,  setting  aside 
specific  amounts  for  charitable  and  educational  purposes — ^besides  contri- 
buting funds  in  strikes,  political '  campaigns,  and  assisting  in  many  other 
wa3rs  in  the  interest  of  labor. 

They  usually  pay  a  smaller  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  their  share  and  local 
capital  in  Great  Britain  than  the  legal  maximum  that  is  charged  by  corpo- 
rations or  banks  loaning  money.  That  is  done  on  the  theory  that  the  less 
interest  they  pay,  the  larger  the  returned  savings  will  be — and,  as  the 
returned  saving  is  given  back  on  the  amotmt  of  patronage  given  the  institu- 
tion by  the  shareholder,  they  who  have  the  largest  families  who  buy  the 
largest  amounts,  and  who  need  it  most,  get  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
cooperative  movement.  ^ 

The  Belgian  movement  is  more  idealistic.  That  society  usually  returns 
out  of  their  first  surplus  savings  whatever  amounts  the  original  subscribers 
put  into  start  the  institution.  From  then  on,  the  entire  funds  and  property 
are  owned  and  used  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  They  usually  charge  a  shade 
lower  prices  than  do  the  other  merchants,  which  forces  the  private  merchants 
to  reduce  their  prices  also — ^this  gives  the  non-cooperator  (the  public)  some 
of  the  benefits  (in  the  respect)  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  Belgians  use  the  surplus  to  extend  the  movement — ^to  do  the 
work  of  education,  to  assist  in  strikes,  for  political  campaigns,  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers  and  for  charitable  and  various  other  purposes. 

The  Italian  and  French  cooperative  movements  in  the  past,  have 
largely  operated  on  a  cost  basis,  and  as  this  resulted  in  the  private  merchants 
coming  down  to  the  same  prices,  there  being  no  surplus  savings  to  return, 
or  to  be  used  for  educational,  extension,  or  other  purposes,  it  has  resulted 
in  the  movement  not  making  as  great  progress  as  in  the  countries  where  the 
other  methods  are  practiced.  Latterly,  however,  the  movement  in  these 
countries  is  developing  in  the  direction  of  the  British,  Belgian,  or  German 
movements,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  better  and  growing  understanding 
of  the  benefits  and  purposes  of  the  cooperative  movement,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  greater  extension  and  upbuilding  in  those  countries  in 
recent     years. 

The  German  cooperative  movement  is  a  compromise  between  the 
British  and  Belgian  movements,  in  that  they  usually  pay  a  flat  returned 
saving  of  5  per  cent  on  all  piu-chases  made,  and  the  current  rate  of  interest 
on  share  and  local  capital — ^using  the  surplus  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other    movements. 

In  America,  because  the  nationaliti^  of  all  those  countries  are  repre- 
sented here,  we  have  cooperative  societies  being  operated  by  all  of  these 
methods,  with  whatever  additional  variations    there  may  be  in  the  co- 
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operative  movements  of  the  different  other  countries  in  the  world,  because 
we  have  here  practically  every  nationality  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  different  varieties  of  cooperative  societies  being 
operated  in  our  country,  we  have  developed  a  type  of  cooperative  movement 
that  does  not  obtain  in  any  of  those  countries.  It  is  called  the  American 
Rochdale  plan.  In  it,  we  have  the  retail  stores  running  like  the  Italian 
societies,  on  the  cost  basis.  The  wholesale  operated  on  a  basis  of  2  per  cent 
above  the  cost  of  running  the  wholesale  and  supplying  the  local  stores  that 
are  operating  on  this  plan  and  where  original  Rochdale  plan  stores  are  trading 
with  that  same  wholesale,  they  get  5  per  cent  returned  saving  (or  the  German 
plan)  on  all  purchases  they  make;  4  per  cent  on  their  share  and  loan  capital, 
or  less  than  the  banks  charge  as  interest  (which  is  the  British  plan) ;  they 
use  the  surplus  for  the  same  purpo«s  as  do  the  other  cooperative  move- 
ments in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  however,  to  operate  successfully  on  the 
American  Rochdale  plan  without  a  wholesale. 

Under  this  plan,  the  funds  are  usually  subscribed  by  local  unions, 
state  and  national  organizations,  and  although  this  gives  immediate  returns 
in  cheaper  goods,  and  it  is  possible  to  operate  so  that  enough  funds  might 
be  saved  in  the  way  of  a  surplus  (through  the  wholesale)  to  employ  the 
necessary  auditing  and  accounting  force;  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
right  kind  of  a  bookkeeping  and  checking  S3rstem,  so  that  the  finances  may 
be  safeguarded  fully,  and  also  so  that  the  work  of  education  may  be 
carried  oa. 

There  is  not  the  personal  interest  taken  by  the  individuals  whose 
organizations  have  invested  fimds  in  that  kind  of  an  institution,  that  there 
is  when  that  same  individual  invests  his  own  funds  personally  in  an  original 
plan  Rochdale  cooperative  society,  where  current  retail  prices  are  charged 
and  where  a  substantial  saving  is  returned  every  three  months.  And,  while 
at  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  developed  to  the  place  where  it  can  be 
said  positively  that  this  weakness  will,  or  will  not  be  overcome,  where  the 
membership  understand  the  cooperative  movement  and  know  how  to  con- 
duct it  properly,  and  are  operating  on  the  original  plan  Rochdale  basis,  at 
the  present  time  that  plan  is  the  much  more  successful   and  satisfactory. 


Waste  in  Industry 

(A  BOOK  REVIEW) 

ONE  of  the  great  difficulties  that  organized  labor  has  encountered  in 
dealing  with  many  industrial  problems  is  that  the  facts  were  not  avail- 
able. Management  has  at  its  convenience  produced  certain  data  that  it 
termed  facts.  But  these  data  have  always  been  produced  within  certain  inner 
sanctuaries  by  the  high  priests  of  finance — the  accountants.  Such  data  sel- 
dom gave  any  clue  to  existing  industrial  conditions.  Management  hiding 
behind  this  concealingjveil  evolved  by  its  high  priests. 

About  a  year  agojthe  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  under 
the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover,  called  together  sixteen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers  of  the  country  to  make  an  assay  of  American  industry, 
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to  determine  what  ¥?aste  existed  and  to  detennine  how  it  might  be  reduced. 
The  committee  drew  up  a  schedule  that  would  disclose  industrial  facts  and 
started  out  with  yard  sticks. 

The  tasks  loomed  big  enough  to  occupy  a  life  time  but  Mr.  Hoover 
insisted  upon  a  report  within  six  months.  The  engineers'  committee  which 
was  named  February  7  began  preliminary  studies  in  selected  industries  Feb- 
ruary 21  and  in  July  submitted  a  summary  report  to  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council  (June  3?)  The  report  was  completed  and 
approved  July  15  and  in  book  form  by  early  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  they  worked  the  engin- 
eers maintained  an  unswerving  professional  search  for  facts.  Engineers  have 
to  be  sure  their  facts  are  genuine  for  otherwise  their  structiu-e  will  not  stand 
the  strain  of  use.  They  brushed  aside  the  accountants'  veil  of  mystery  that 
served  as  a  background  for  legend  of  managerial  astuteness  and  eflSciency, 
and  began  to  take  measurements  to  find  and  determine  waste  and  eflSciency. 
As  they  put  it: 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  an  academic  definition  of  waste  or  to  speculate 
in  regard  to  ultimate  savings.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  consider  all  economic  wastes.  Rather,  in  the  committee's  investigations  industrial 
waste  has  been  thought  of  as  that  part  of  the  material,  time  and  human  effort  expended 
in  production  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  average  attainments  on  one 
hand  and  performance  actuaUy  attained  on  the  other,  as  revealed  by  the  detailed 
reports.  In  assaying  waste  in  industry  the  committee  has  undertaken  to  evaluate  this 
difference.  Thus  it  has  established  no  theoretical  standard  of  performance  or  excellence, 
but  has  developed  a  method  of  measurement  to  determine  the  degree  of  effective  use 
of  those  factors  within  which  it  was  believed  waste  might  be  discovered.  It  has  con- 
ceived that  a  given  practice  is  not  wasteful  until  a  better  has  been  revealed,  and  that 
the  value  of  a  newer  practice,  or  the  amount  by  which  it  is  an  improvement  over  an 
earlier  one,  can  only  be  determined  by  units  and  methods  of  measurement. 

Waste  was  studied  in  the  f blowing  industries: 

1.  Building  Industry.  4.  Printing. 

2.  Men's  Ready-made  Clothing  Manufacturing.     5.  Metal  Trades. 

3.  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacttuing.  6.  Textile  Manufacttmng. 

The  assay  developed  wastes  which  were  assessed  to  responsible  agencies 

as  follows: 

Assayed  Against 
Responsibility  Assayed  Responsibility  Outside  Contracts 

Against  Management  Assayed  Against  Labor  {the  Public,  etc.) 

9  per  cent 
14  per  cent 

9  per  cent 
16  per  cent 
10  per  cent 
40  per  cent 

The  wastes  attributable  to  labor  vary  from  9  per  cent  in  the  metal  trades 
to  28  per  cent  in  the  building  trades;  to  management  from  50  per  cent  in  tex- 
tiles to  81  per  cent  in  the  metal  trades. 

The  elements  which  the  report  specifies  as  contributing  to  waste  of  mate- 
rials, are  faidty  material  control,  faulty  design  control,  faulty  production  con- 
trol, lack  of  cost  control,  lack  of  research,  faulty  labor  contrcd,  inefifective  work- 
manship, faulty  sales  pc^cies. 

Waste  through  interrupted  production  results  in  idle  men,  idle  material, 


1. 

75  per  cent 

16  per  cent 

2. 

65  per  cent 

21  per  cent 

3. 

63  per  cent 

28  per  cent 

4. 

73  per  cent 

1 1  per  cent 

5. 

81  per  cent 

9  per  cent 

6. 

50  per  cent 

10  per  cent 
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idle  plants  and  equipment.   Intennittent  emplo3rment  is  a  serious  industrial 

waste.  The  report  cites  the  following  specifications: 

To  present  a  few  examples:  The  clothing  worker  is  idle  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
year;  the  average  shoe-maker  spends  only  65  per  cent  of  his  time  at  work;  the  building 
trade  workman  is  employed  only  about  190  days  in  the  srear  or  approximately  63  per 
cent  of  his  time;  the  textile  industry  seemingly  has  regular  intervals  of  dack  time; 
during  the  past  30  yesis  bituminous  coal  miners  were  idle  an  average  of  93  possible 
working  days  per  jrear. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  Labor's  antagonists  the  report  finds  strikes  and 
lockouts  to  be  a  minor  cause  of  industrial  waste: 

Here  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  past,  at  least,  the  amount  of  waste  from  the 
general  nm  of  strikes  and  lockouts  through  loss  of  wages  and  curtailment  of  production 
has  been  less  than  popularly  supposed.  That  these  disturbances  do  produce  unemploy- 
ment is  true,  but  in  the  industries  studied  they  do  not  of  themselves  appear  to  constitute 
a  major  source  of  reduced*  production.  The  ramifications  of  such  strikes  with  their 
attendant  and  indirect  losses  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  trace. 

The  findings  of  the  report  indicate  the  immense  possibilities  of  plimi  noting 
waste  through  lost  production  by  a  constructive  health  program  from  the 
reduction  of  preventable  illness.  About  42  per  cent  of  illness  is  preventable. 

All  persons  gainfully  employed  lose  about  350,000,000  days  annually. 
The  time  lost  through  industrial  accidents  is  estimated  at  approximately 
296,000,000  days. 

Waste  through  interrupted  production  of  any  kind  is  waste.  The  report 
states:  ^ 

This  unemployment  means  for  the  worker  a  loss  in  wages,  for  industry  increased 
overhead  due  to  idle  equipment  and  idle  materials,  and  for  the  public  a  lessened  pur- 
chasing power,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

The  facts  disclosed  by  the  remarkable  study  indicate  the  remedies.  The 
remedies  suggested  can  become  effective  through  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned. Labor  has  already  manifested  willingness  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  waste  elimination.  That  incident  is  of  unusual  significance.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference, the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proposed: 

That  management  assume  its  responsibility  assayed  against  it  for  waste  in  industry 
(50  per  cent),  labor  its  portion  (25  per  cent)  and  undertake  to  work  out  a  constructive 
program. 

That  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  foiu*  manufacturers  to  one  labor 
man  (the  writer)  in  committee. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Waste  recently  stated : 
An  extraordinary  series  of  activities  have  already  resulted.  Such  technical  groups 
as  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
the  Industrial  Management  Coundl,  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies, 
the  Associated  General  Contractors,  and  the  United  Tjrpothetae  of  America  have  made 
its  findings  the  subject  for  their  meetings  this  fall  and  winter;  chambers  of  commerce 
in  several  cities  are  also  studying  the  report,  and  a  great  amount  of  technical  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  collateral  fields  such  as  cost-accounting  and  industrial  medicine. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  inaugurated  methods  for  determining  and  putting 
into  practical  effect  industrial  standards,  publishing  these  as  a  code  of  practice.  Definite 
results  have  already  come  about  in  the  field  of  printing  and  an  ej[ploration  of  possible 
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areas  of  standardization  in  a  variety  of  fields  has  been  undertaken  by  the  industries 
concerned,  with  the  hope  of  presenting  the  results  at  conferences  called  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  On  November  17,  for  example,  fifty-five  out  of  sixty-six  varieties  of 
vitrified  paving  brick  were  eliminated  by  mutual  consent  of  manufacturers  and  users 
at  one  of  these  conferences. 

The  report  is  of  great  value  to  workers  in  industry.  It  is  a  scientific 
study  that  breeds  confidence.  It  indicates  ways  to  establish  industrial  order. 

Industry  is  now  so  highly  organized  that  all  elements  concerned  must 
have  available  the  necessary  technology.  Labor  must  have  industrial  facts. 
As  one  of  the  agencies  to  that  end  labor  asks  for  a  revision  of  uniformity  of 
accounting  methods,  so  that  cost  sheets  and  production  sheets  shall  reflect  a 
picture  of  industry.  We  want  proper  publicity  for  these  industrial  facts. 

Waste  in  industry,  which  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  foreword  calls  a  recon- 
naissance report,  is  a  pioneer  effort  of  tremendous  importance  to  labor. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science; 
The  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America.  By  Frank  T.  Stock- 
ton, Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  South  Dakota.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.  " 

Railway  Employes'  Reply  to  the  Railroads.  By  Frank  J.  Wame.  Wash- 
ington Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Hope  of  the  Future.  By  Edward  E.  Eagle.  The  Comhill  Publishing 
Company,  Boston. 

Opiate  Addiction,  Its  Handling  and  Treatment.  By  Edward  Hunting- 
ton Williams  M.  D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 

The  Comer-Stone  of  Philippine  Independence.  By  Francis  Burton  Har- 
rison. The  Century  Company,  New  York  City. 

Russia  In  the  Far  East.  By  Leo  Pasvolsky.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

The  Balance.  By  William  Dana  Orcutt  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  Weapon  of  the  Strike.    By  Arthiu*  Paterson. 

The  Income  in  the  United  States.    By  Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


No  justice  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  office 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings 
as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  jury. 

No  justice  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  office 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings 
as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  jury. 

Charters  have  been  issued  from  March  1,  to  and  including  March  31,  as 
follows:  Central  labor  tmions,  4;  local  trade  unions,  3;  federal  labor  unions, 

3;  total,  10. 
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A  Letter  to  Mr.  Villard 

THERE  recently  appeared  in  The   Nation  an  article  which  in  many 
respects  was  characteristic  of  a  certain  kind  of  attack  on  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  for  that  reason  is  worthy  of  some  critical 
attention.   The  situation  is  set  forth  fully  in  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  editor  of  The  Nation  and  therefore 

that  letter  is  here  published: 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1922. 
Mr.  Oswau)  Garkison  Vuxard, 
Editor,   The   Nation, 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dbar  Sir:  There  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  your  office  by  your  Publicity 
Secretary,  a  copy  of  The  Nation  for  March  29  together  with  a  letter  predicting  that 
I  will  be  interested  in  the  article  on  "American  Labor's  Political  Strategy — ^A  Failure," 
by  George  P.  West,  who  I  am  informed  by  the  letter,  "is  a  careful  student  of  conditions 
with  labor's  welfare  very  much  at  heart." 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  your  office  is  very  much  in 
•error.  Mr.  West  is  rather  a  forlorn  child  of  the  philosophy  of  despair.  I  am  unaware 
as  to  where  he  acquired  his  tremendous  gloom.  He  was  at  one  time  a  newspaper  reporter. 
Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  so  often  truth  is  tortured  and  portra3red  in  the  process  of 
newspaper  making  warped  his  vision  and  depressed  his  soul  beyond  recovery. 

Perhaps  on  the  other  hand  it  was  his  experience  under  the  tutelage  of  some  mental 
perverts  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  days  of  the  gentleman's  tour  across  the 
country  with  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  which  rendered  Mr.  West  color 
blind  to  ever)rthing  except  indigo. 

At  any  rate,  of  late  years  his  whole  existence,  at  least  in  a  literary  way,  has  been 
•one  of  tears  and  sorrow  and  utter  anguish  at  the  unwisdom,  fool-hardiness  and  treachery 
of  everyone  in  the  world  except  himself  and  perhaps  a  few  carefully  selected  "serious 
thinkers"  of  similar  mental  characteristics. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  Mr.  West  but  I  am  not  much  interested  in  what  he  has 
to  say.  I  am  interested  in  the  truth  always  and  I  am  interested  always  in  that  which 
is  normal  and  vigorous.  I  am  interested  alwa3rs  in  real  criticism.  There  is  not  time 
however,  nor  is  there  profit  in  giving  time  to  that  which  is  merely  peevish,  that  which 
weeps  merely  for  the  sake  of  weeping,  that  which  is  eternally  lugubrious  and  melancholy. 
The  assumption  of  your  office  that  I  "may  care  to  comment  on  his  article"  is  therefore 
nvithout  foundation,  for  I  have  been  told  that  "to  argue  with  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
reason  is  like  giving  medicine  to  the  dead." 

In  April,  1919,  just  prior  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Mr.  West  wrote  an  article  under  the  title  "Will  Labor  Lead,"  which  was  published 
in  The  Nation.  In  that  article  Mr.  West  urged  and  argued  and  insisted  that  it  was 
•essential  to  the  existence  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  I  be  defeated  for  the  presidency  of  that 
organization,  and  The  Nation  advertised  Mr.  West's  article  in  nearly  every  large 
capitalistic  paper  in  the  United-  States,  urging  the  people  to  read  the  article  which 
had  for  its  purpose  my  elimination  from  leadership  in  our  federation.  The  influence 
■of  Mr.  West's  article  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  I  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote. 

It  may  be  interesting  that  the  reflections  made  upon  me  for  failure  to  do  duty  to 
my  fellow  workers  engaged  in  struggles  and  giving  all  the  credit  for  such  assistance 
to  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick  of  Chicago  was  denounced  and  repudiated  by  him,  and  that 
repudiation  and  protest  were  sent  to  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Nation,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  suppressed  by  your 
publication.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  letter  to  you  was  sent  to.  me  and  published 
in  the  June,  1919,  issue  of  the  American  Fbdbrationist. 

In  that  article  of  Mr.  West's  there  is  also  a  statement  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  should  ally  itself  with  "brains."     It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  West  had 
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his  quality  of  brains  in  mind;  of  coarse  the  implication  is  that  the  American  labor 
movement  has  not  in  its  ranks  men  of  brains,  but  must  surrender  itself  to  the  Wests 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  intelligence,  imderstanding,  faithfulness,  and  "vision." 
American  organized  labor  declines  to  surrender  its  leadership  to  a  so-called  "intelli- 
gentsia"; it  is  a  movement  of  the  workers,  for  the  workers,  by  the  workers. 

The  latest  effusion  of  Mr.  West,  published  in  the  March  29th  issue  of  The  Nation, 
advance  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  me,  is  now  not  so  much  an  attack  upon  me,  but 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself,  and  again  to  be  published 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  forthcoming  ccmvention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Mr.  West's  latest  article  discloses  his  real  purpose  of  his  article  of  1919.  It  is  a  blow 
aimed  not  at  me  either  personally  or  officially,  but  through  me  or  over  me  to  the  heart 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself,  and  it  is  a  timely  attack,  for  Mr.  West 
has  joined  the  money  interests  in  a  drive  to  weaken  and  destroy  our  labor  movement. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Samxxsl  GompSrs, 
President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Not  "Too  Late" 


BECAUSE  of  inadequate  inquiry  and  preparation  many  editors  fall 
easy  prey  to  a  tendency  to  draw  hasty  conclusions.  Commenting  on 
the  work  of  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
connection  with  the  International  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment and  upon  the  dismissal  of  great  numbers  of  navy  yard  workers,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  published  an  editorial  to  which  the  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  felt  it  necessary  to  make  reply.  Because  of  the  information 
which  is  contained  in  the  reply  to  the  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
the  letter  is  here  published  in  full. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  letter  had  not  been  publisjied  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  in  either  of  the  two  issues  succeeding  the  issue  in  which 
the  original  editorial  was  published. 
The  letter  follows: 

March  21,  1922. 
Brioadibr  General  Hsnry  J.  Rsu^ly, 

Editor-in-Chief,  Army  and   Navy  Journal, 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  your  editorial  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  March  11th,  you  do 
me  the  honor  of  mentioning  my  name.  I  regret  that  your  criticism  as  to  my  course 
is  adverse,  and  the  story  practically  told  in  the  caption,  "Mr.  Gompers  is  too  late." 
You  criticise  me  for  not  having  the  foresight  to  present  to  American  authorities  the 
condition  of  unemployment  which  might  follow  the  treaty  to  scrap  a  number  of  our 
war  vessels. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  you  knew  the  facts,  you  would  not  have  done  me  the  injustice 
of  publishing  or  even  writing  the  editorial.  Let  me  briefly  recount  what  I  did  in  an 
effort  to  avert  the  discharges  of  employes  in  the  navy  yards. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  first  Plenary  Session  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, November  12,  1921,  at  which  Secretary  Hughes  on  behalf  of  the  American 
delegation  announced  America's  proposal  to  scrap  a  certain  number  of  warships,  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  who  was,  as  I  was,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  American 
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delegation.    We  d/ccided  t;hat  every  e£fort  ought  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  results 
which  would  follow  from  scrapping  the  U.  S.  warships. 

Later  I  called  into  conference  the  officers  of  the  organizations  of  which  the  men 
employed  in  our  navy  yards  were  members,  and  discussed  with  them  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  discharges  might  be  averted  and  what  means  could  be  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  men  in  the  employment  of  our  navy  3rards,  though  not  at  war 
work,  at  work  for  constructive  service  in  furtherance  of  peaceful  pursuits. 

At  the  same  time  I  corresponded  with  one  of  the  best  known  industrial  and 
mechanical  engineers  and  asked  him  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  survey  of  the 
entire  situation  which  would  eventuate  with  the  destruction  of  the  ships.  He  accepted 
the  responsibility  and  assigned  two  additional  well-known  industrial  and  mechanical 
engineers  to  make  a  survey  and  ascertain  the  facts  and  make  appropriate  deductions 
and  recommendations. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  21,  1921,  I  received  the  following  cablegram: 

"G8NBVA,  Switzerland. 

"It  is  gravest  importance  and  I  urge  you  with  all  earnestness  at  my  command  that 
you  call  attention  of  Conference  for  Limitation  of  Armaments  preferably  in  name  of 
your  advisory  committee  or  in  your  own  name  or  in  name  American  Trade  Union 
Movement  following  facts.  Splendid  program  for  reduction  of  armaments  advanced 
by  United  States  appeals  to  all  classes  of  all  nations  but  involves  factors  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  delegates  and  such  commissions  on  experts  as  may  be 
appointed  for  investigations  and  report.  If  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  peoples  of 
different  nations  involved  it  means  that  industry  and  particularly  labor  b  prepared 
once  more  to  make  unusual  sacrifices  not  so  much  for  the  reduction  of  national  budgets 
as  for  the  common  cause  of  universal  peace  and  a  return  to  normalcy.  As  in  case  of  intro- 
duction of  labor  saving  machinery  but  in  intensified  degree  for  which  there  is  no 
parallel  transition  period  may  contain  much  unemplo3rment  in  all  industries  which 
contribute  to  naval  programme.  Conference  might  also  be  reminded  that  while  labor 
faces  this  situation  proprietors  of  these  industries  will  also  face  serious  difficulties. 
Peoples  of  different  nations  while  prepared  to  welcome  the  proposals  wiU  not  be  satisfied 
if  their  representatives  at  Washington  do  not  in  their  decisions  take  consideration 
the  tremendous  world  wide  labor  factor.  If  it  is  ignored  they  will  surely  demand 
accounting  which  will  affect  politically  more  than  one  nation.  This  suggestion  strictly 
personal  and  result  of  innumerable  comments  made  by  government  emplojrers  and 
workers  delegates.  If  you  act  on  it,  as  I  hope  you  will,  do  not  mention  my  name  for 
reasons  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Imperative  that  Washington  Conference  in  its 
final  decision  announce  in  one  way  or  another  that  provision  will  be  made  to  consider 
these    factors." 

The  day  following  this,  November  22,  1921,  the  Advisory  Committee  met  in  the 
Diplomatic  Room  of  the  State  Department,  to  hear  a  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Hughes  regarding  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  subjects  which  Secretary  Hughes  brought  to  our  attention  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  sub-committees.  When  this  was  done  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory  Committee  the  possible  results  to  the  emplosres  of 
the  government  should  the  proposals  be  accepted  and  no  provision  made  during  the 
transition  period,  and  concluded  with  reading  the  above  quoted  telegram,  of  course 
assuring  the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory  Committee  that  it  comes  from  an  American 
of  good  character  and  standing. 

I  have  a  memorandum  of  my  statement  to  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  which 
I  made  at  the  time,  and  which  will  support  my  statement: 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  by  Secretary  Hughes,  I  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  information  given  and  suggested  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  and  a 
principle  declared  for,  so  that  the  transition  period  between  the  possible  stoppage  of 
ship  production  and  the  period  of  manufacture  of  tools  and  implements  of  construction  ^ 

and  production  would  not  involve  a  more  acute  unemployment  situation  in  all  the 
countries  affected.    Workmen  in  several  countries  are  already  disheartened  at  the 
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prospect  of  uneinplo3rment  but  have  declared  for  limitation  of  armaments  and  inter- 
national peace  and  are  willing  to  assume  their  share  of  any  burdens  necessarily 
resulting.  I  thought,  however,  that  the  Advisory  Committee  could  well  afford  to  take 
the  matter  up  in  a  practical  way  and  bring  the  matter  to  the  American  delegation 
that  some  agreement  upon  principle  be  made  in  order  that  no  opposition  to  the  U.  S. 
proposals  might  be  incited  among  those  ^o  might  feel  that  their  interests  were  being 
ignored  when  they  could  just  as  easily,  by  some  constructive  plan,  be  protected.  At 
my  request  Chairman  Sutherland  read  the  following  cablegram  from  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  public  affairs  of  the  world  but  whose  name  was  withheld  at  his  request. 
Mr.  Hughes  thanked  me  for  bringing  the  matter  to  his  attention." 

The  sub-committee  on  Naval  Armaments  of  which  Admiral  Rogers,  U.  S.  N., 
was  chairman,  made  a  report  of  which  the  following  is  a  part: 

"The  committee,  therefore,  approves  a  Naval  Holiday  of  ten  3rears  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  construction  of  capital  ships.  The  committee  feels  satisfied  that  under 
the  care  of  the  Navy  Department  there  will  be  no  sudden  dislocation  of  work,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  building  auxiliary  combatant  ships  within  limits  agreed  upon,  and 
because  of  repairs  and  actual  dismantling  of  ships.  For  this,  responsibility  rests  upon 
appropriations  by  Congress. 

"It  is  suggested  that  our  government,  insofar  as  it  may  be  possible,  retain  in  its 
other  activities,  competent  emplosres  who  might  be  eliminated  by  this  program." 
This  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  report  is  a  clear  cut  acknowledgment  of  governmental 
re^HMisibiltty  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  any  sudden  dislocation  and  resultant 
unemployment  of  workers  in  governmental  plants  due  to  the  limitation  of  armament. 
In  fpite  of  this  assurance  thousands  were  cut  from  their  means  of  livelihood,  seemingly 
without  any  effort  to  modify  the  action  or  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  blow. 

I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  Mr.  Gompers  was  not 
"too  late."  Will  you  do  me  the  additional  justice  of  publishing  this  reply  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal? 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)        Sam  usl  Gompbrs, 
President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Convention  Call! 


(Continued  from  pace  333.) 

icretary  Prout  at  once  and  request  him  to  make         If  there  be  any  further  information  regarding 
servations  for  3rour  delegation.  the  Convention,  or  arrangements  for  the  convenience 

Headmrters  of  the  Exeentive  CoimcO  will  be      of  the  delegates,  it  will  be  communicated  in 


the  Smton  Hotel.  later  circular  or  through  the  Ambrican  Fbdbra- 


Railroad  Rates 


TIONIST. 

Fraternally  yours, 


AppBcatioo  for  reduced  railroad  rates  was  filed 

Id  we  have  been  advised  that  a  rate  of  fare  and  Attest:                   SAML  GOMPERS.  President. 

e-half  for  the  round  trip  will  be  allowed  provided  Prank  Morrison,  Secretary » 

0  delegates  and  persons  attending  the  convention  Jambs  Duncan,  First  Vice-President, 

W  certificates  to  be  vised  in  Cincinnati  by  the  Josbph  F.  Valbntinb.  Second  Vice-President. 

Iroad  agent  delegated  for  this  purpnose.     These  Frank  Duffy,  Third  Vice-President, 

rtificates  will  be  issued  to  those  busring  one-way  Wiluam  Grbbn,  Fourth  Vice-President, 

kets  to  Cincinnati  and  request  should  be  made  W.  D.  Maron,  Fifth  Vice-President, 

'  the  certificate  when  purchasing  going  ticket.  T.  A.  Rickbrt,  Sixth  Vice-President, 

le  reduction  in  the  fare  will  be  allowed  when  the  Jacob  Fischbr,  Seventh  Vice-President, 

tificates  vised  by  the  agent  in  Cincinnati  will  be  Matthbw  Woll>  Eighth  Vice-President, 

»cntcd  when   purchasing  return  ticket.     Dele-  Danibl  J.  Tobin,  Treasurer. 

its  are  requested  when   purchasing  tickets  to  Executive  Council, 

adnnati  to  secure  a  certificate  to  insure  that  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

ae  win  be  the  required  number  of  350  to  enable 

'  itf^^^triTll^^X^'y^  SS  Sec^Urlea  will  ple«e  read  thU  «UI  .t  flr.t 

kets  are  June  3  to  11,  inclusive,  and  the  return  meeting  of  thefa*  organization*    Labor  and  reform 

lit  is  June  28,  1 922.  press  please  copy. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


FkOM  tB8  AtUkMtlC  to  THS  Paovic 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFHCERS 

Flint  Glass  Workers 

C.  J.  Shifnnan. — ^Wc  now  have  135  local  unions 
with  a  total  m^embership  of  8,515.  Our  membership 
is  73  per  cent  employed  and  the  state  of  employ- 
ment is  at  a  standstUl. 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison.— 'We  now  have  84  local  tmions 
with  a  total  membership  of  6,000.  State  of  employ- 
ment is  fair  and  is  unproving.  At  Caspar,  Wyoming, 
16  union  members  are  a^^ted  by  a  strikp  which 
has  been  on  but  a  short  time.  The  purpose  of  the 
strike  is  that  the  union  may  be  recognized.  Our 
local  tmions  are  only  requesting  a  i;enewal  of  their 
present  union  agreen^nts.  Our  general  president 
is  conducting  an  organizing  campaign  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Organizing  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  New  York  City;  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Oak- 
land,   California. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

Edwin  Gentzler, — ^We  now  have  10  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  470.  On  account  of 
the  non-union  shop  fight  190  of  our  members  are 
unemployed  and  approximately  $8,000  has  been 
paid  in  benefits  since  February  18th.  Non-union 
shop  lockouts  exist  in  tl^e  following  cities:  Brooklsm, 
Niagara  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  Hudson  Palls,  Platts- 
burgh,  and  Schuylerville,  New  York;  Worcester. 
Massachusetts;  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  and 
Langhome,  Philadelphia  and  New  Brighton,  Penn- 
sylvania. State  of  employment  in  tmion  factories 
is  very  good  and  is  improving.  There  luis  been 
no  change  in  wage  or  shop  standards.  The  union 
mills  are  working  under  agreement. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Grubb. — We  now  have  63  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  13,500.  The  state  of 
employment  is  poor  and  is  improving  but  sUghtly. 
An  agreement  was  reached  regarding  the  Great 
Lakes  Railway  Car-Ferries  with  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  efifective  April  16th.  This  was  a  compro- 
mise on  what  tlve  managers  wanted,  which  was  a 
25  per  cent  reduction  and  the  elimination  of  the 
third  assistant  engineers. 

Metal  Engravers 

Geo.  D.  Kerr. — ^We  now  have  5  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  139.  The  state  of  employ- 
ment is  improving. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heinl. — We  now  have  5  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  369.  State  of  emplojrment  is 
good  and  all  are  working. 


Sleeping  Car  Condnctors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — ^We  now  have  38  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  Our  new  local 
union  was  organized  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  Two 
deaths  have  occurred  in  our  organization  for  ^frhich 
was  expended  $2,000.  The  state  of  employment 
is  not  improving. 

Steel  aidd  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Ma§sh. — We  now  have  8  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  28  .  State  of  employ- 
ment is  bad.  4 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers 

John  A.  Frew. — ^We  now  have  3  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  73.  Three  of  our  mem- 
bers are  unemployed  for  whom  $120  was  expended. 
State  of  emplo3rment  is  good  and  is  improving- 
Business  is  picking  up  in  the  commercial  shops 
but  with  the  government  there  is  an  over-production. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 

/.  B.  Bowen. — ^We  now  have  239  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  8,000.  Our  new  local 
union  was  organized  at  Logansport,  Indiana.  In 
our  ranks  3  deaths  have  occuned  for  which  $340 
was  expended-    The  state  of  employment  is  fair. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

Albany. — D.  C.  Jones: 

The  railroad  company  has  laid  off  about  2,000 
workers.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
demand  for  tmion-made  goods.  Two  new  local 
unions  have  been  organized.  A  company  union 
exists  at  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company. 

Anniston. — Paul  Trammell: 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  hours  of  work  and 
a  decrease  in  pay.  No  establishments  have  laid 
off  workers  recently.  A  pipe  shop  has  closed  down. 
The  Muscle  Shoals  proposition  is  an  item  of  great 
interest  to  labor  at  this  writing.  We  are  bujring 
union-labeled  goods  from  union  men  an4  there  aiie 
2  or  3  dry  goods  merchants  who  handle  an  exclusive 
line  of  union-made  goods. 

ARIZONA 

Lowell. — Phil  J.  Donahue: 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  has  laid  off  100 
workers.  About  180  miners  have  been  hired  at 
Calumet,  Arizona.  We  are  actively  at  work  to 
(366) 
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PITTSBURGH    PLATE    CLASS     COMPANY 

GIass--Mirrors--Pamts--Brushes 

l^ikr  e  Kotsses     la     All     Priacipikl     Cities 


mum  wage  of  the  building  and  common  laborers 
is  7li  cents  per  hour  and  the  men  will  not  submit 
to  the  25  per  cent  reduction  which  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  tr3dng  to  enforce.  The 
retail  clerks  have  been  successful  in  retaining  their 
last  srear's  wage  agreement  and  have  raised  the 
minimum  wage  for  beginners  from  $10  to  $12. 
They  have  ^so  gained  some  minor  concessions 
but  are  almost  at  the  breaking  pdnt  with  the 
retail  merchants  on  the  question  of  closing  time 
on  Saturday  nights. 

CentraUa. — ^E.  H.  Clayton: 

The  shoe  heel  plant  has  closed  down.  New  work 
has  opcped  up  in  the  building  trades.  We  are 
advertising  union-labeled  goods  by  the  use  of 
picture  slides.  The  central  body  has  a  )abel  com- 
mittee who  calls  on  business  men. 

Chicago. — Jos.  W.  Morton: 

Wage  scales  have  been  renewed  in  all  municipal 
plants,  in  county  and  state  institutions.  A  few 
workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  breweries  and 
grain  elevators.  Good  work  is  being  done  to  jMt)- 
mote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

East  Dubuque. — ^John  T.  Quinn: 

At  the  sash  and  door  works  100  emplo3^es  have 
been  laid  off.  The  Brunswick  Graphophone  Com- 
pany has  hired  50  additional  workers.  We  are 
agitating  aU  the  time  to  promote  the  demand  for 
union-labeled  goods. 

Greenville. — C.  E.  Riley: 

New  work  in  the  building  trades  has  opened  up 
and  all  are  busy. 

Springfield.-— R.  E.  Woodmansee: 

Ine  carpenters'  local  union  No.  16,  the  largest 
local  union  in  Springfield,  has  signed  agreement  and 
scale  for  the  new  year  beginning  April  1.  The 
wage  scale  is  the  same  as  last  year's  scale.  All 
union-labeled  goods  are  being  advertised  among 
the  local  unions. 

INDUNA 

Bloominglon. — W.  I.  Marlette: 

New  bu&ding  work  has  opened  up.  Our  local 
unions  are  demanding  the  union  labels.  About 
200  laborers  were  taken  into  the  federal  labor 
union  here  recentiy. 

Elkhart.— A.  J.  Schmalz: 

Tl)ere  has  been  an  improvement  in  hours  at  the 
Elcar  Motor  Company  which  as  yet  is  not  fully 
organized.  We  are  working  \iery  hard  to  advance 
the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

Additional  work^ers  have  been  hired  at  the 
Hajmes  8c  Apperson  auto  shops,  at  the  steel  mill 
and  at  the  brass  works.  The  Globe  Stove  Factory 
has  closed  down.  We  have  a  standing  committee 
from  the  central  council  at  work  to  promote  the 
use  of  union-made  goods. 


Michigan  CUy.—C.  F.  Wysong: 

The  H.  &  B.  Car  Company  has  hired  mainr 
additional  workers.  New  work  has  opened  up  in 
the  Tivoli  Theatre  Building  and  several  new 
residences.  \\{e  are  trying  to  get  union  men  to 
di^mand  union-labeled  goods. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. — ^W.  B.  Hammil: 

Building  work  in  the  lesidenoc  district  is  implor- 
ing rapidly-  Our  union  label  omimittee  raUDes 
report  to  the  central  body  twice  a  month.  The 
merchants  are  handling  nu^e  union-labeled  goods. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  City.--E.  E.  Rock: 

The  Kenotex  Refining  Company  has  increase! 
the  wages  of  all  emplosres  $5  per  week  in  some 
branches  and  has  increased  wages  even  moie  is 
other  branches.  We  are  constantiy  making  effofts 
to  increase  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  Umoc 
labor  men  have  put  a  union  man  on  tid^et  for  mayv 
and  commissioner.  Agitation  is  carried  on  to 
increase  the  demand  for  union-made  goods. 

Chanute.—l,.  Wilane: 

The  Ash  Grove  I4m;e  &  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany havje  reduced  wages  and  increased  hours  froci 
9  to  10  of  the  300  unorganized  worl^ers  of  that 
plant.  The  Mutual  Refinery  has  hired  a  few  extn 
workers.  The  central  labior  union  is  regidaitr 
requesting  all  delegates  to  keep  active  in  tfadr 
demand  for  union-mad^  goods. 

Leavenworth. — G.  J.  Siegwart: 

The  building  trades  are  all  busy  now  at  last 
year's  scale  and  two  new  contractors  have  bee£ 
gained.  Construction  work,  mostiy  repairiat 
has  opened  up.  Constant  agitation  is  being  carried 
on  to  advance  the  demand  for  union-^nade  goods 

Pittsburg. — Harry   Miller: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  aU  tk 
building  crafts.  A  committee  from  the  hod  carrien* 
local  union  No.  312  m^t  recentiy  with  the  dty 
conmiissioners  to  find  out  if  there  wasn't  some  wtv. 
when  the  tax  pay/^rs  of  the  city  pay  the  price.  «%F 
union  nutn  can  not  have  preference  on  the  stOBtf 
work  of  grading  and  paving,  also  on  aJD  sewer 
ditches. 

Salina. — C.  L-  Arterbum: 

Workers  have  b^en  laid  off  in  all  crafts.  Tbest 
is  much  non-tmion  shop  agitation  here-  An  efidrt 
is  being  made  to  reduce  wages  in  thb  distnct 
We  urge  that  all  members  of  organized  labor  de- 
mand union<4abeled  goods  wl^n  making  purchtsef 

Topeka. — F.  A.  Sanderson: 

New  work  has  opened  up  on  the  public  liighwiT 
and  many  new  dweUings  have  been  started.  Worked 
are  demanding  union-labeled  goods.    Topeka  de- 
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)artfflent  stores  having  submitted  to  the  Industrial 
loait  the  budget  of  $87.55  as  the  proper  yearly 
Nothing  allovrance  for  a  working  girl,  300  working 
iirls  organized  a  spontaneous  protest  and  marched 
rom  store  to  store  through  the  city  in  an  effort  to 
Kate  tl^  articles  listed  in  the  budget  as  proper 
or  a  working  girl  to  wear. 

HVtfingten.— Geo.  H.  Kitterman: 

The  carpenter  contractors  have  hired  some 
dditional  men,  the  scale  of  wages  being  75  cents 
er  hour.  Constant  agitation  is  being  carried  on 
)  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

KENTUCKY 

MaiisofwtiU.—J,  V.  Poag: 

About  20  or  30  employes  have  been  laid  off  in 
«  tobacco  warehouses.  Additional  workers  are 
iing  lured  in  the  mines.  All  union  men  are  de- 
asdiflg  union-labeled  goods. 

MAINE 

P(?f//a>kf.— E.  C  Donahue: 

New  work  has  opened  up  on  a  million-dollar 

wer  house.    A  committee  is  working  with  state 

inch  on  the  48-hour  bill  for  women  and  minors. 

e  urge  that  our  members  demand  union-made 

9ds. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly.-^.  W.  Fitzgerald: 
rhe  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  has 
ed  additional  workers  on  a  floating  piece-work 
as.  A  committ^  from  the  central  labor  union 
iroiidng  to  have  the  waiters,  cooks,  bakers  and 
ters  use  the  union  label  Union-labeled  goods 
carried  in  our  stores. 

MICHIGAN 

liver  Rouge. — Walter  Thompson: 
lie  Whitehead  and  Kales  Company  has  hired 
itional  emplo3res.    Everything  possible  is  being 
e  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

MINNESOTA 

finneapolis. — Albert  Brown: 
xtra  gangs  of  about  25  and  30  men  each  are 
ig  put  to  work  on  the  coast.  County  bridge 
ic  is  starting  up.  At  Hillyard,  wash  shops  of 
Great  Northern  Railroad  will  resume  work, 
le  tile  work  in  Iowa  is  opening  up.  Committees 
working  at  all  times  and  union-labeled  goods 
3eing  asked  for.  A  new  local  union  of  stationary 
oen  and  oilers  was  organized  at  Pasco,  Wash- 
jn. 

inneapoUs. — Maynard  Peterson: 
iprovement  is  shown  in  municipal  work  and 
le  building  trades.  Some  state  road  work  has 
led  up.  "Hiere  has  been  a  decrease  this  month 
rages  in  the  flour  mills.  We  are.  working  to 
lote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods.  The 
nizers  are  making  an  effort  to  reorganize  the 
and  cereal  mill  employes  and  the  ctdinary 

5S. 

Hibbing. — ^Wm.   C.  Keenan: 
ork  is  very  slack  in  all  callings.    The  city  has 
off  about  300  common  lalxMrers.    Carpenters 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

The  Dutch  Boy  Trade 
Mark  stands  for  Reli- 
ability. Look  for  it  on 
these  products: 

White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 

National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo     Cincinnati 
Cleveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 

*<ave  the  suffice  and 


are  being  put  to  work  daily.  The  mines  are  al^ 
closed.  Agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-labeled  goods.  The  teamsters, 
chauffeurs  and  helpers'  unions  have  just  started 
to   organize. 

MISSOURI 

Oskaloosa. — ^Andy  Apperson: 

There  are  no  company  unions  here.  Coal  mining 
and  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  miners  of  this  district  are 
opposed  to  a  separate  agreement  and  are  support- 
ing the  international  union  in  a  nation-wide  fight 
for  an  agreement.  We  are  boosting  the  demand 
for  union-labeled  goods  by  discussing  the  matter 
and  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions.  We  are  urging 
that  our  members  wear  only  union-made  clothes. 

NEW  HA'MPSHIRE 

Berlin. — James  A.  Legassie: 

The  Brown  Company  has  laid  off  200  workers. 
The  public  works  have  hired  about  20  men.  Three 
councilmen  were  elected  from  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor.  We  are  insisting  on  the  tmion  label 
when  we  purchase  goods. 

Berlin. — Lee  W.  Whitcomb: 

The  Burgess  Sulphite  Mill  has  laid  off  about 
100  workers.  In  the  recent  election  the  Berlin 
Central  Labor  Union  nominated  a  councilman  in 
each  of  the  four  wards  and  elected  three  of  them. 

Somersworth. — David  W.  Clay: 

The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  has 
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dosed  down.  We  are  demanding  union-labeled 
goods  at  all  times.  A  new  federal  labor  union  has 
been  organized. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey. — Wm.  P.  Kavanagh: 

The  fur  workers  are  winning  out  in  the  strikes 
here.  There  is  a  special  campaign  on  in  Hudson 
County  to  increase  demand  for  the  dgarmakers' 
union  label  and  other  union  labels.  A  new  local 
union  of  excavators,  quarry  and  rock  workers  has 
been  organized. 

Paler  son. — H.   L-  Vandervdd: 

The  t3rpographical  union  has  signed  up  for  the 
same  sode  as  last  year  as  did  the  carpenters. 
Several  hundred  workers  have  been  laid  ofif  in  the 
dy^  houses.  On  account  of  proposed  increase  in 
working  hours  from  44  to  50  there  is  a  strike  in 
the  jute  mills.  We  are  boosting  the  use  of  union- 
labded  goods  through  the  load  unions  and  by 
committees.  The  dty  purchased  65,000  tax  bills, 
union-printed,  which  were  formerly  printed  in 
non-union  offices.  The  hemp  and  jute  workers 
affiliated  with  the  united  textile  workers. 

Whippany. — ^Aaron  B.  Losey: 

Ladies'  garment  factories  are  starting  up  some, 
although  wages  are  low.  Workers  have  been  laid 
ofif  in  the  rubber  plants  and  in  the  paper  mills. 
The  dectrical  alloy  factory  has  hired  additional 
employes.  Some  new  work  has  opened  up  in  the 
building  industry.  The  printers  are  stUl  on  strike 
for  the  44-hour  worldng  week  and  against  reduc- 
tion in  wages. 

NEW  YORK 

BinghanUon. — ^Jeremiah  Ryan: 

Some  workers  have  been  laid  o£F  in  thedgar  shops. 
The  shoe  shops  have  hired  additional  workers. 
Btiilding  work  is  picking  up  slowly.  Good  work  is 
being  done  by  the  central  labor  union  to  promote 
the  demand  for  union-made  products.  The  sheet 
metal  workers  are  bdng  reorganized.  An  effort 
is  bdng  made  to  organize  the  bakery  workers. 

Itkaca. — George  M.  Kisor: 

Some  building  work  is  starting  up.  A  new  local 
union  of  dectrical  workers  has  been  organized. 
We  are  pushing  the  work  for  the  union  labd. 

New  RocheUe.—'E&w.  P.  Cotter: 

Some  new  building  has  opened  up.  No  estab- 
lishments have  laid  ofif  workers. 

Syracuse. — H.  M.  Woodard: 

There  has  been  but  little  improvement  in  con- 
ditions, wages  and  hours  of  emplojrment  Perhaps 
a  few  more  building  trades  men  are  emplo3red. 
All  plants  are  laying  off  thdr  workers  one  week 
and  hiring  the  next  week.  Some  building  trades 
have  volunteered  for  a  slight  reduction  in  wages 
to  stimulate  building.  Others  have  refused  to  do 
this  and  one  trade  is  out  on  strike.  A  labd  trades 
council  and  an  agitation  committee  of  the  central 
body  is  doing  good  work. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Greensboro. — C.  B.  Honey cutt: 
Some    small    buildings    are    being    started.     A 
majority  of  the  union  men  call  for  the  labd. 
Wilmington. — Geo.  W.  Cameron: 
Work  has  opened  up  at  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 


pany and  at  the  fertilizer  works.  We  are  con* 
tinually  agitating  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labded  goods. 


\ 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Fargo. — E.  J.  Jensen: 

There  have  been  no  layofifs  in  the  last  month. 
About  100  men  in  the  building  trades  have  been 
put  to  work  We  are  postin  banners  in  our  halls 
telling  our  workers  to  demand  union-labeled  goods 
when  making  purchases.  We  have  an  active  union 
labd  committee.  The  barbers'  strike  is  ended  and 
all  are  working.  The  stage-hands  and  printers  tie 
still  out  on  strike. 

WiUon.—Zohn  Jacobson: 

Mining  is  the  chief  industry  here.  Nearly  all 
the  stores  handle  union-made  goods. 

OHIO 

Bellaire. — Geo.  Barrett: 

The  minimum  wage  of  the  retail  clerks  has  been 
advanced  $2  per  week.  The  agreement  also  calk 
for  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  Workers  have 
been  laid  ofif  in  the  sted  mills.  Additional  men 
have  been  hired  in  the  coal  mines.  It  is  expected 
that  quite  a  bit  of  road  work  will  start  soon.  There 
is  a  slight  increase  in  the  demand  for  union-made 
goods.  We  are  working  with  the  Ohio  state  fed- 
eration to  get  an  old-age  pension  law  passed. 

Byesville.—C.  H.  Grabham: 

The  railroads  have  laid  off  workers.  The  tile 
works  have  resumed  operation  after  a  strike  of 
seven  months  due  to  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
"American  plan."  At  every  meeting  we  ha\^ 
discussions  and  our  union  labd  committee  is 
getting  good  results. 

ChUHcothe.—Htmy  E.  Oberting: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the 
B.  &  O.  shops  and  60  additional  workers  have  been 
hired.  We  have  placed  the  Sherman  and  Star 
theaters  on  the  fair  list  and  consider  we  l^ave  won 
a  victory.  Union  musidans  are  now  emploired  in 
these  theaters.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  increase 
the  demand  for  union-made  goods. 

Dayton. — Edwin  Jones: 

The  Malleable  Iron  Company  has  hired  addi- 
tional workers.  New  building  work  has  opened  up- 
We  have  a  new  committee  boosting  the  use  of 
union-labded  goods. 

Glousler.—r>.  W.  Wallace: 

Several  coal  mines  have  dosed  down.  There  arc 
no  company  unions  in  this  locality.  All  miners' 
local  unions  are  appointing  union  labd  committees. 

Miamishurg. — Arthur  Huggins: 

The  paper  mill  is  running  only  half  time.  Con- 
stant agitation  is  bdng  carried  on  to  promote  the 
demand  for  union-made  goods. 

ZanesviUe. — ^Jos.  A.  Bauer: 

Some  street  paving  and  sewer  work  has  opened 
up.  The  dty  has  cut  the  wages  of  dty  laborers 
from  50  cents  an  hour  to  35  cents.  A  great 'deal 
of  work  is  bdng  done  to  increase  the  demand  for 
union-made  goods. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Du  Bois.—J.  P.  Lennon: 

The  central  trades  and  labor  assembly  is  asking 
that  all  local  unions  work  to  increase  the  demand 
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for  onion-inade  goods.  Employes  who  had  been 
hid  off  on  the  railroads  have  now  been  reinstated. 

PoUsville.-<a.  Edward  Ossman: 

Some  coal  mines  have  closed  down.  A  little 
bvMng  has  started.  The  carpenters  of  the  lower 
anthracite  region  have  renewed  their  agreement 
lor  another  year  with  no  reduction  in  wages,  *a  44- 
hour  week  being  upheld.  Bricklayers,  plasterers 
and  masons  have  renewed  their  agreement  \nth 
a  44-hoar  working  week.  It  looks  like  a  good 
year  for  the  building  trades,  providing  there  is  no 
loo;  sttfpension  around  the  mines.  Ail  the  miners 
are  OD  a  suspension.  The  eastern  steel  mill  is  still 
dosed.  Knitting  mills  are  working  good.  Potts- 
vflle  is  going  to  spend  $270,000  on  street  paving 
starting  at  once.  The  rsiilroc^  shop  tmions  are  on 
piece  work.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  whose  miners  are  out  on  strike, 
have  kept  their  shop  men  at  work  under  union 
ooiufitions  per  shop  tmion  agreement.  Some  state 
road  work  is  to  be  finished  near  Pottsville  this  year. 
The  national  cooperatives  are  organizing  for 
scmal  stores  in  Pottsville. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Spartanburz. — G.  W.  Anthony: 

All  tmion  men  are  making  an  efifort  to  buy  only 
oniounade  goods.  Work  in  the  textile  mills  is 
the  duef  industry  in  this  community. ' 

TENNESSEE 

Chaitanco^a. — ^Paul  J.  Ajrmon: 

Work  is  improving  slowly.  A  label  league  is 
<faing  good  work  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made 
pro(faicts. 

Kmisport.—h^  D.  Fletcher: 

Wages  have  been  reduced  10  cents  per  hour  but 
it  n  believed  that  better  conditions  will  iirevail 
*oon.  A  ptilp  mill  that  was  shut  down  will  start 
tgain  soon. 

Mmpkis.—C.  W.  Merker: 

Some  btiilding  is  being  done  at  present.  We 
have  now  a  store  that  carries  a  full  Une  of  union- 
nade  goods  and  other  stores  are  following. 

TEXAS 

Brawnwood.^Z.  V.  B.  McDonald: 

Hfflploynient  is  steady.  The  oil  companies 
bave  liired  additional  workers.  Labor  has  candi- 
<tei  in  the  field  for  the  city  election.  The  demand 
for  tmioQ-labeled  goods  is  growing  and  our  com- 
mittee is  on  the  job. 

B^wnwod.— C  A.  Perkins: 

The  union  label  committee  of  the  central  body 
«  carrying  on  efficient  agitation  to  promote  the 
«e  of  tmion-labeled  goods.  It  is  said  that  this 
*«tion  is  experiencing  the  worst  drought  in  thirty- 
two  years;  but  it  is  believed  that  with  a  season  of 
food  rains  everything  will  revive.  The  dull  times 
•ft  responsible  for  a  multitude  of  non-union  shop 
adrocites. 

Tague.'^r.  F.  Hamilton  r 

The  railroad  has  reduced  its  forces  30  per  cent. 
The  Hmnptoeys  Pure  Oil  Company  is  building  a 
PJJjy  station  but  is  working  on  the  non-union 
^upplan.  Workers  are  advised  to  stay  away  from 
«■  secticm  of  the  state  and  to  pay  no  attention 


to  advertisements  for  men.    There  are  many  idle 
men  here  now. 

San  Antonio. — C.  F.  Russi: 

The  railroad  shoj>  crafts  and  the  X/>ne  Star 
Cotton  Mills  have  laid  off  about  500  workers  each. 
There  is  a  demand  for  tmion-made  goods  here. 

Texas  Ci/y— J.  E.  J.  Rogers: 

The  oil  refinery  and  the  Texas  City  Terminal 
Railroad  have  laid  off  workers.  Work  on  the  dock 
is  100  per  cent  better  than  it  was  at  the  dose  of 
1921.  We  are  boosting  the  use  of  tmion-made 
goods. 

UTAH 

Ogden.—N.  J.  Kell: 

The  city  street  department  and  the  water  works 
have  put  on  a  few  men  to  work.  We  are  making 
an  effort  to  organize  the  retail  clerks.  We  are 
urging  that  all  members  of  organized  labor  demand 
union-labeled  goods  when  bn3ang. 

VERMONT 

Montpelier: — Charles  H.  Reagan: 
Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  granite  indtistr  y . 
We  urge  the  use  of  tinion-made  goods. 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton. — C.  Fiske: 

Approximately  500  employes  of  the  navy  yard 
were  given  a  29-day  furlotigh  without  pay.  A 
$79,000  highway  has  been  started.  Navy  yard 
pier  extension  work  has  also  commenced,  the  con- 
tract price  of  which  is  $637,724.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  secure  sufficient  signers  to  the 
initiative  petitions  to  put  into  effect  the  new 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  and  a  law  regtilat- 
ing  the  use  of  the  injtmction  in  labor  cases  recently 
put  out  by  the  state  federation  of  labor.  The 
organization  of  a  union  label  department  of  the 
central  labor  cotmdl  has  been  tmdertaken  in  the 
past  month. 

WEST  VntGINU 

Adrian.^}.  P.  Cutright: 

Carpentry  is  picking  up.  A  new  local  union 
has  been  organized.  Mining  and  railroad  work  are 
our  chief  industries. 

Ckarleston.'-Q.  C  Bradley: 

The  btiilding  contractors  have  laid  off  quite  a 
few  men.    The  building  trades  are  trying  to  nego- 
tiate otir  present  wage  scale  of  $1  per  hotir  for  Uie ' 
44-hotir  week.     The  central  body  has  committees 
worldng  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.^V.  O.  Wells: 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Company  has  put  some  men 
to  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  A  little  carpenter 
work  has  opened  up.  When  we  make  ptirchases 
we  demand  the  union  label.  In  the  dty  cotmdl 
we  have  the  subject  of  an  ordinance  by  which 
wages  will  be  set  by  the  tmion. 

WYOMING 

Casper. —U.  A.  Shields: 

About  200  oil  workers  have  been  laid  off.  A  union 
label  league  is  being  reorganized.   There  have  been 
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improvements  among  the  culinary  workers  and  the 
laundry  workers. 

GreybuU.-'John  P.  O'Rourke: 

A  new  dty  water  main  is  being  constructed. 
At  every  central  labor  union  meeting  we  take  up 
the  question  of  the  demand  for  union-labeled 
goods.  A  new  local  union  of  teamsters  has  been 
organized. 

Lander, — ^W.  J.  McMahon: 

There  is  some  talk  of  reopening  the  gold  mines 
at  Miners  Delight  but  no  time  has  been  set  as  yet. 
An  efifort  is  being  made  to  organize  a  union  label 
league. 

CANADA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

St.  John.—F.  A.  Campbell: 

Two  hundred  pulp  and  paper  workers  have  been 
laid  ofF.  We  are  getting  mothers'  pensions  and 
minimum  wage  law  passed  at  this  session  of  the 
House.  We  h^ve  a  label  committee  working  to 
promote  the  demand  for  union-made  goods. 


PORTO  RICO 

Cabo  Rojo. — ^Luis  Irizarry  Segarra: 
Some  plants  here  have  closed  down.   Hat  making 
is  the  chief  industry  here. 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  42d  Street 
NEW  YOBK 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


May  — ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Internatioiial  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  &  Refinery  Workers 
of  America. 

May  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

May  1,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Fair  Park  Auditorium, 
Brotl^rhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes. 

May  8,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

May  26-27,  New  York,  National  Print  Cutters 
of  America. 

May  29,  Chicago,  HI.,  Building  Service  Employes' 
International  Union. 

July  1,  Chicago,  IlL,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,IFairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
BottlelBlowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  & 
Whiskmakers'  Union. 

July  15-16,  New  York  City,  McAlpin  Hotel, 
(^Kcutive  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 

July  17,  Cincinnati,  O^o,  International  Stero- 
typers  &  Electrotypeis'  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 

August  14-20,  Chicago,  Ql.,  International  Fhoto- 
BngraTers'  Union  of  N.  A. 


September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inters 
national  Union  of  North  America. 

September  11,  Tulsa,  OkUu,  Internatioiial  Am^ 
elation  of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employes. 

Sept  11,  FaU  River,  Mass.,  United  Teztik 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Intematiaoi] 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

Sept  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Associatioo 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Wockers. 

Sept  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Nordi 
America. 

Sept  18, ,  United  Brick  ft  Clay  Worken 

of  America. 

Sept.  18, ,  United  Brick  ft  Clay  Worken 

of  America. 

Oct  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Intemadooal 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Intemationtl 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  ft  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohk>,  Biotiieriiood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Oct  9,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Woricer 
of  America. 
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—and  Now/ 


UNITED  STATES 
TREASURY  SAVINGS  CERTfflCATES 

( New  Issue) 

Pay  about  4j%  interest  compounded  semi-annually  if  held  to 

maturity. 
Sell  on  a  discount  basis:    $20  for  $25  Certificates;  $80  for  $100 

Certificates;  $800  for  $1,000  Certificates. 
Increase  in  value  each  month;  not  subject  to  market  fluctuations. 
Safeguarded  by  registration  which  protects  the  holder  against  loss 

by  fire,  theft  or  otherwise. 
Repayable  in  cash  on  request. 
Backed  by  the  faith  of  the  United  States. 

These  features  make  Treasury 
Savings  Certificates  an  ideal 
investment  for  individuals, 
corporations,  firms,  associa- 
tions and  trust  funds. 


The  Label 

is  evidence  of  the  high- 
grade  workmanship  in 

Morse  Made  Clothes 

but  back  of  that  is  wonder- 
fully good  fabric,  splendid 
style,  and  prices  which  give 
you  the  MOST  for  your 
money  every  time. 


There  is  a  Morse  dealer 
near  you.     Look  him  up 


BOSTON     NEW  YORK    ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Crandall  Packing  Co. 

Hanttf  actorers  of  Packings  for 

STEAM,  WATER,  AIR,  GAS  AND 
AMMONIA 

Hain  Offices  and  Factory  at 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Branches 


NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH 

BIRMINGHAM 

DETROIT 

DENVER 


^ACO 

___roN 
KANSAS  cmr 

NEW  ORLEANS 
ST.  LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA 


All  Kinds  of  Packing  For  All 
Kinds  of  Conditions 
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''The  Shipyard  With  a  Tradition'' 
1859—1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  diflferent  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Quotations  Will  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


What  Klearflax  Is 

KLEARFLAX  it  a  beautiful,  thick.  beaYy,  re- 
versible, long -wearing  floor  covering  made 
entirely  of  pure  ( flai)  linen.  This  linen  (flai),  the 
sturdiest  of  all  textile  fibres,  it  stitf  when  new,  (or 
unlike  the  individual  strands  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool,  flax  fibre  is  composed  of  bundles  or  grouped 
strands.  This  characteristic  stiffness  of  new  linen 
makes  Klearflax  endurance  and  beauty  inseparable 
forever,  for  new  beauty  comes  as  use  and  wear 
work  their  softening  and  refining  magic  in  sepa- 
rating these  grouped  strands. 
A  small  quantity  of  these  unseparated  fibres  are 
purposely  retained  in  the  yarn  for  stiffening.  Only 
with  your  hand  can  you  detect  their  seeming  harsh- 
ness, and  though  the  Klearflax  surface  soon  wears 
smooth,  the  reinforcing  fibres  still  remain  buried  in 
the  yarn  to  give  that  sturdinessand  flat  Ijring  qual- 
ity so  essential  in  a  good  rug. 

KlearFlaX 

LINEN  RUGSi 

Reaislend  U.  S.  Paleal  Office 
Toprolect  you  mtmaaX  the  cheap  onsatiifaclonr  wbtlinilM  wfaieh 
iMTe  K>ning  up  Man  tBeriuble  rwult  ol  KleaHUz  wcoea.  yoo 
will  bod  our  tnde-nutk  in  the  faindbg  or  oo  the  fuannlee  label 


KLEARFLAX  UNEN  RUG  COMPANY 
Daiuth,  Mian. 

TCXTILK  BUILOINQ.   296  PirTH  AVKNUK.   NCW  YORN 
BOSTON  CHICAaO 


The  New"Sun''Engine! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Wm. 
Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stmderland,  England, 
for  the  development,  plans  and  pateats  they 
have  covering  Doxford  engines.  The  Doxford 
plans  and  patents  together  with  the  Jtmker 
patents  will  be  used  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  Doxford 
engines  in  America. 

Motorshlps  "Yngaren"  and  "Diwninion" 
with  Doxford  engines  are  giving  very  finest 
results  in  durability,  continuous  running, 
and  remarkable  fuel  economy. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chester,  Pemuu 


New  York  Office, 


25  Broadway. 


ATTENTIONI 

For  investment 

UNITED  STATES 
Treasury  Sayings  Certificates 

NONE  BETTER 

At  AU  Post  Offices 


NATIONAL  SUGAK  REFINING  CO* 

129  FRONT  STREET  REWYORK.H.Y. 
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An  Ideal  Investment 

UNITED  STATES 

Treasury  Savings 
Certificates 

$25  deaominatioii  for  $20 
$100  denominatioii  for  $80 
$1,000  denomination  for  $800 

On  Sale  at 
POST  OFFICES  AND  BANKS 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 
Orange  New  Jersey 


WILMINGTON,  DBLMWJkRB 


FIVE  YEARS  HENCE 


you  will  receive  Five  Dollars  for  every 
Four  you  invest  today  in 

TREASURY 

SAVINGS 

CERTIFICATES 


Money  invested  in  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates  increases 


25%  IN  5  YEARS 


In  three  denominations 
costing  $20,  $80  and  $800 
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ybuTsJbra  Clear Headt 
^  Bmm-S£lTZ£Rs> 


Xompagnie  Generate 
Transadantique 

French  Line 

Weekly  Departures 
NEW  YORK -HAVRE -PARIS 

Direct  route  to  all  continental  points. 
Past  Postal  and  Express  Steamers 

Experienced  travelers  recognize  the 
superior  service  offered  by  the 

French  Line 

Company's  office 

19  State  St        New  York,N.  Y. 
Agents  Everywhere 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 


Founded    1883 


Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming, 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


The  United  States  Goyemment 


offers  yovi 


POSTAL  SAVINGS 


for  the  deposit  of  jrour  money 


and 


Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


for  investment 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

BMGINEERING    CONSTR  UCTiON 

An  Oi^anization  of  experi- 
enced men,  equipped  witli 
modem  plant,  prepajred  to 
undertake  worn  in  any  part 
ofthecoontry. 


120  UWrtjr  StTMt 

OilcMU  Principal  CMm 


a«w  T«ril 


TRANSCONTINENTAL    OIL    COMPANY 

Producers,  RefiDcrt  and  Marketers  of 

Marathon  Gasoline  —  Lubricating  Oils 

•  **Best  In  the  long  run" 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  BENEDUMTREES  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Kent  Mantifacturin|$ 
Compaiiy 

Clifton  HeigKts,  Pa. 


Established  1843 


Manufaeturmra  of 

Blankets,  Woolen  Goods  and  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deal 

A  LL  of  the  Brcinlg  Brothers*  advertising 
^^  and  all  the  weight  of  the  Breinig  Broth- 
ers* organization  are  directed  toward  In- 
creasing the  property  owners*  respect  for 
good,  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
workmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS,  INC 
HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 
VaniiakM,  EaanMU  and  PainU 
for  Lasting  Boanly  and  Protection 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 

glMOIIMgEJRg    AIMD     OOIMTWAOTO Wg 

ISIK\A/   YORK 


^3    KXOHANOI 


YOR.K    SAFE    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vaults 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


Crescent  Insolated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

RUBBER  COVERED 
WIRES  &  CABLES 


Trentoa 


New  Jersey 


WHKES-BARRE  LACE 
rFG.CO. 

WILKES-BASKE,  ri. 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers^  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Al  80k   Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cotton  Miied 
Goods,  Silk  and  Wool,  AU 
'  Cotton  Goods,  Etc 

LODI,  N.  J. 

Nov  Ttffk  Ollke:    -    132  Madison  ATenno 
^■k LodI    St   Hawthorne 


Sweet=Orr  &  Co. ,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of  Union-Made 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Save  the  Surface 

Paints,  Varnishes,  Marasco 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Ben|«  Moore  (Sk  Co. 


OARLOCK 


Braii€li  Offices  and  Stores  In  All 
Princilial  Otles 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALNYKA  N.  Y. 


PACKINQ» 

TIIC  OAKLOCK  PACKINO  COMPANY 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  % 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


208  So«th  La  SaUa  Straat 
CHICAGO  NEVr  YORK 

SAN  DIEGO  TACOMA 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


S9U»OtRemt 


56  CongraM  Stw—t,  BOSTON 
120  BitMulway.  NEW  YORK 


BUTIKS  OP  Gold,  SilT«r,  Lmmd,  Load  and  Ziac  Con- 
coBtratiac  Oroa,  Matto  and  Fumaco  ProducU 

Pkoducers  and  Sellers  op  Gold,  Silvor.  Coppor, 
Laad.  Ziac,  Anaaic,  Zinc  Dost,  radmiwm, 
iBMcticido^  and  Fongicidas 

RmMEKS  OP  Laad  BtdHon. 

OrauTiNG  Oppicbs:  Salt  Lake  City,  Otih;  Kennett, 
CaL.  Goldroad,  Ariz.;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


General  Equipment  Co^ 

IMC. 

30  Chtitch  Street  New  York  Qty 

Locomotives,  Flat  Cars,  Passenger 
Coaches,  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive  Oanes,  Dra|[line  Excavators, 
Power  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors' and  Railway  Equipment,    jl 


Barber  Steamship  Lines 

INCORPORATED 

Steamship  Owners^  Agents  and  Brokers 

New  York — Australia  and  New  Zealand 

New  York — China  and  Japan  Ports 

New  York— South  and  East  Africa 

New  York — French  and  other  European  Ports 

New  York — Uruguay  and  Argentine 

Room  930 

17  Battery  Place 


New  York 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC    CO. 

BATONNE,  N.  J. 

Pioneer  Manafaetiirerg  of  Direct  Current 

Electrical  Machinery 

INTER-POwE  Motors  are  the  most  efficient  for  all 
kinds  of  electric  drives.  Consunt  speed  and  ad- 
justable speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  1  to 
6.  All  standard  volUges.  Ring  Oiler  or  Ball  Bear- 
ings, 

Manufacturers  of  Alternating  Cnrrent 
Electrical  Machinery 

Ball  Bearing  Induction  Motops  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  design  are  manufactured  by  us  and  ve  so- 
licit your  enquiries  on  all  types  of  A.  C  and  D.  C 
Motors  and  uenerators. 


^orde^ti 


THE  NATIOITS  MILK 
A  Milk  Product  to  Meet  Every  Requirement 
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If  rotx  live  in  Newr  York,  you  Mrill  save  money-  by 
buniiii^  GAS  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking  and  for  power. 


The  Nolde  and  Horst 
Company 


Hanufacttfrers  of  Rne  Hosioy 


READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Brtncb  Offices  and  Service  Stations 
the  World  Over 

IngersoU-Rand  Company 


UBrMdwaF 


lf«wT«rll 


Ellerman's  Wilson  Line 

N.Y.— Hull— Newcastle 

EUerman's  Phoenix  Line 

New  York — ^Antwerp 

American  Mediterranean  Levant — 
Trans-thipment   via  Hull  to  all  Baltic,  Scandi- 
navian and  Continental  ports 

Elleniian's  Wilson  Line  New  Yorii,  Inc. 

18  Broadway,  New  York        Phone.  01 15  Bro«l 


Buy 

Treasury 

Savings 

Certificates 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

HISTORY  — ENCYCLOP  EDI  A -REFERENCE  BOOK 

A.   r.   •«  Im    B«tl«tmtf.   ^rM^lmtf««».    D.   C. 
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^^runauwSr 


CHOSEN  BY   LEADING   ARTISTS  OF  THE   DAY  AS  THE  IDEAL  MEANS  OF  IMMORTALIZING 

THEIR  ART 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED     1845 

CHICAGO -NEW  YORK— CINCINNATI 

BRUNSWICK      PHONOGRAPH     PLAYS     ALL     MAKES     OF     RECORDS 


25%  MORE  MILES 
PER  GALLON 

Tires  that  are  insufficiently  inflated  need  25 
per  cent  more  gasoline  to  pull  them  along  the 
road  than  tires  that  are  inflated  to  the  right 
pressure. 

With  a 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

you  can  keep  your  tires  inflated 
to  the  right  pressure. 

Price,  $1^5 

Ai  all  dealers  everywhere. 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Tmt>nto  London 


Telephone,  Plaza  993  Established  1866 


Chr.  Volzing  &  Som  Inc. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


208  East  Fifty-seTenih  Street 
Near  Third  Avenue  New  York 


Htither  Brothers  Saw  Mf  g« 
Co«»Inc« 

Mannflactiirers  of 

Circular  Saws,  Patent  Dado  Heads,  Inserted 
Tooth  Milling  Saws,  with  inserts  of  high 
speed  steel;  SEMHI  Milling  Saws,  Patent 
Box  Board  Matchers,  Lock  Comer  Cutters. 
Concave  Saws,  Saw  Pitting  Machinery,  and 
all  kinds  of  special  grooving  saws. 

Rochester,        ...  New    York 


Established  1853 

Lubricating  Oils  and   Grease 

•'Scientific  Lubricants  for  Scientific  Lubrication" 


Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 


SWANMFINCH 

COMPANY 


NE'Vir  YORK 


New  Orleans 
PhiUdelphU 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Syracuse 
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^hen  he  suddenly  takes  to  soap-and-water- 


Your  boy! 

For  all  too  shorr  a  while  he 
will  be  in  your  nome. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every 
boy's  life  when  his  dislike  for 
washing  suddenly  disappears, 
and  for  mysterious  reasons  he 
begins  to  scrub. 

While  he  is  still  with  you, 
encourage  this  cleanliness. 
"So  great  is  the  effect  of  clean- 
liness upon  man  that  it  extends 
even  to  his  moral  character/' 


Give  him  plenty  of  Ivory 
Soap  for  his  face  and  hands. 
He  can  wash  a  dozen  times  a 
dav  with  Ivory  and  his  skin 
will  still  be  soft  and  smooth. 

Give  him  Ivory  for  his  bath 
— it  lathers  so  richly,  it  rinses 
off  so  quickly  and  "It  floats!" 
It  is  pure  and  mild;  white  and 
fragrant,  too. 

In  all  these  seven  different 
ways,  Ivory  is  a  manly,  friend- 
ly, fine  soap  for  boys. 


Whenever  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin 


Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP  m  99^^  PURE 


•YplOAtS 
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DISSTON 

SAWS    TOOLS    FILES 
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AWESTIN6H0USE\ 
JL    ELECTRIC    Jj 


Designers  and  Builders  of 
Electrical  Equipment  for  the 
generation,  control,  transmis- 
sion and  application  of  elec- 
tric apparatus. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TODD    SHIPYARDS 
C  O  R  P  O  R  AT  ION 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SHIP  REPAIR 
ORGANIZATION 


PLANTS 

ROBINS  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  COMPANY 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TIETJEN  &  LANG  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

TEBO  YACHT  BASIN  COMPANY 
Foot  of  23d  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'CUNTON  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  FUEL  OIL  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Mechanical  Oil  Burning  Systems 
742  East  12tli  Street,  New  York  City 

TODD  DRY  DOCK  &  CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Harbor  Island,  16th  Ave.  S.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

TODD  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

Mobile,  Ala. 


TWENTY-ONE  FLOATING  DOCKS— TWO  GRAVING 
DOCKS— TWELVE  SHIPWAYS 


Main  Office,  25  Broadway,  New  Yorit 

Cable  Telephone 

Robin,  New  York  Bowling  Green  6900 
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A  GREAT  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

which  has  served  America  for 
over  a  century 


|N  1802  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  built 
the  first  powder  mill  on  this  continent. 
For  over  a  century  since,  du  Pont  explosives 
have  aided  in  the  development  of  America. 
They  have  blasted  out  the  ore  needed  by  our 
great  essential  industries  and  the  coal  that 
turns  the  wheels  of  our  thousands  of  fac- 
fories  and  mills.  They  have  hewn  paths 
through  forest  and  mountain  for  our  rail- 
roads and  highways.  They  have  cleared  and 
drained  fertile  lands  which  have  made  the 
country  richer  in  farm  produce.  They  have 
protected  the  nation  in  every,  one  of  her 
wars.  Without  explosives  the  hands  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country  would  be  tied  and  com- 
mercial progress  impossible. 

In  its  natural  growth  the  du  Pont  Company 
has  widened  its  field  through  the  manu- 
facttu^  of  many  other  materials  which,  al- 
though diversified  in  their  character  and 
their  uses,  are  made  from  the  same  basic 
chemicals  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives. 

Today  the  d^  Pont  Company  is  not  only 
America's  first  and  largest  manufacturer  of 
explosives,  but  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
chemical  industries. 

Ivory  P)rralin  toilet  articles  which  are  so 
XX)pular,  Pyralin  Sheeting  used  in  automobile 
windpws  and  hundreds  of  articles  and 
novelties  are  made  from  pjrroxylin,  a  material 
whose  ingredients  are  similar  to  those  of  gun 
cotton. 


Pabrikoid  used  so  extensively  for  uphol- 
stery, bocdcbinding,  automobile  tops,  luggage 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  articles,  is  made 
by  coating  tough  cotton  doth  with  a  p3rroxy> 
lin  solution. 

The  du  Pont  Company  is  now  supplsring 
and  safeguarding  our  textile  leather  and 
paper  industries  with  essential  American 
djres,  products  formerly  msuie  only  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  providing  other  themical 
compounds  to  hundreds  of  manufacturers  in 
almost  every  other  line  of  business. 

The  manufacture  of  du  Pont  paints  and 
varnish  products  is  also  distinctly  a  chemical 
industry,  using  many  of  the  materials  which 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  other  du  Pont 
products. 

Thus  it  b  evident  that  the  progress  and 
exT>ansion  of  the  du  Pont  Company  has  been 
the  logical  development  of  a  great  chemical 
industry,  providing  not  only  a  variety  of 
finished  products,  but  the  basic  materials 
which  are  essential  for  the  life  of  the  American 
industry. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  du  Pont  Company  to 
continue  in  this  important  field  of  service  and 
to  produce  in  the  future  as  now,  only  products 
based  on  chemical  science  which  are  unques- 
tioned leaders  in  their  respective  fields,  and 
to  serve  its  customers  so  that  its  products 
may  be  used  most  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. 


E.  L  dn  PONT  de  NEMOURS  ft  CO., 
Wamington,  DeL 


INC 
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^Dyewood  Com  pan  yJ 

The  Mark 

of  HfiUability  In  Dyes 

• 

Pioneers  years  ago  in  the  American  dye 
indttstryt  today  we  provide  dependable  dye- 

formityr  fastness  and   delicaqr  of  stiade. 

AMERICAN  DYEWOOD  GO. 

NEW  VOIK-raiUDELPHIA-BOSTOII-HAMLTOII,OIIT. 
WORKS  AT  CHESTER.  PA. 

The  Eagle  on  White 
Lead  is  as  dependable 
as  the  Eagle  on  your 
dollar* 

TfteEAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD  COMPANY 

208  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

Cincinnati       New  York       Philadelphia  Detroit 

Pltteburgh      Cleveland        St.  Louie  KaneaeCtty 

Baltimore        BuflFalo  Minneapolie  NewOrleane 

Joiklin 


EAGLE  m«e  White  Lead 

OLD   DUTCH  PROCESS 
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A  Job  Well  Done  Always  Wears  A  Smile! 

It  is  the  same  with  your  work  as  with  Griffith's.  In  recent  months, 
D.  W.  Griffith  has  made  a  film  called 

"ORPHANS  OF  THE  STORM" 

He  worked  on  it  a  good  many  hours  a  day.  He  made  it  natural,  accurate, 
interesting,  and  exciting.  You  can't  see  it  without  forgetting  all  about 
yoiu'self  and  your  troubles. 

There  are  scenes  that  will  make  you  gasp.    There  are  many  beautiful 
women,  particularly  in  that  mad  revelry  scene  that  was  the  delight  and* 
scandal  of  Paris!   There  are  thoughts  in  it  that  are  interesting  to  any  man 
who  Mrants  to  improve  his  condition  and  his  country's.  Some  people  have 
been  rather  absurd  in  trying  to  say  it  was  against  the  working  man. 

It  is  exactly  the  opposite.  It  shows  how  the  pussy-footers,  the  reformers, 
the  interferers  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

It's  a  good  job,  and  it  wears  a  smile! 

You  want  to  see  it  when  it  comes  yoiu*  way. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc^ 

Bridgeport,  Coim. 


ELECTRICAL  WIRING  DEVICES 


MACHINE  SCREWS 
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Blue-jay 


to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly  • 
The  simplest  .way  to  end  a  com  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  com  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a  colorless,  clear 
liquid  (one  drop  does  it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever  form  you 
prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid— the  action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in 
a  world-famed  laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:     Write  Bauer  A  Blaeh,  Chicago,  Dept.  2,  for  valuable  booX 
*' Correct  Care  of  the  Feef 


8S^ 


Unmatched  Disability  Policy 

GIVES  THE  MOST  PROTECTION 
AT  THE  LEAST  COST 

PROTECTS  AGAINST  LOSS  OF  LIFE,  LIMB,  SIGHT  OR  TIME  CAUSED 

BY  ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES  OR   LOSS  OF  TIME   BY 

ANY  DISEASE 

THE  EMPLOYERS' 

Liability  Assurance  Corporation 

limited,  of  London 

SAMUEL  APPLETON,  United  States  Manager 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NOTE 

Everybody  needs  the  protection  of  an  accident  and  sickness  poficy.  fAll  are 
liable  to  accident  and  susceptible  to  sickness.  fTherefore  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  protecting  against  the  carelessness  of  others,  one's  self  and  the  hazards 
ci  circumstances. 
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WELCOME 

ViQit  US  and  Have  a  smoke 
THE  CIGAR  MAKERS  CO-OPERATIVE  CO. 

.  917  Main  Street,  Gnqmnati 


Some  Points  of  Interest  in  Cincinnati 

And  Street  Cars  To  Reach  Them 

R^Kw^^orr««v  1  Zoo-Eden  Park  Cars  at  Fourth  and  Walnut  and  Fifth  and 
^lo'^^^O^Sn^         Wah.utStreets-(Raute49). 


)  Clark  Street  Cars  at  Fifth  and  Walnut  and  Fifth  and 
CHBST8R  Park  \        Vine  Streets— (Route  15). 

J  Wtnton  Place  Cars  at  Sixth  and  Main  Streets--(Roate  47). 

)  East  End  Cars,  on  Fourth  Street  —  eastward,  ride  to 
CoNBY  ISL/ND  \         Pearl  and  Broadway,  walk  to   Public  'Landing   to 

J         Boat— (Routes  27  and  28). 


Giant  Portland  Cement 

Has  been  used  extensively  during  the  past  THIRTY-NINE 

YEARS  in  some  of  the  largest  construction 

work  in  the  country. 


Reliability.        GIANT    PORTLAND    CEMENT    COMPANY 

UAiformitx  VmmkEkmTlytmwkim  Btail^iA^,  PHiladelpHim,  Prn. 

»•»▼*«•  it«w  TorH  Boston  Norfolk 


Established  18S3 


Lubricating  Oils  .^d   Greases 

••Scientific  Lubricants  for  Scientific  Lubrication" 


BufFilo  ^  WfJ\^kJS^Mi  A  IX^ml  I'l^U'delphU 

Chlc^o  £^rS%MW%Jk  mFmr  Pittsburgh 

aevcland  V^VniVVni  Y  Sin  Fnndsoo 

Detroit  nmw  TORK  Syracuse 
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MAKE  YOUR  SUMMER  CCX>KING  EASIER  AND  HAVE 
BETTER  TASTING  FOOD  . 

Millions  of  hotisewives  are  now  using  Mazola — iorall  cooking  and  table  purposes. 

Mazola  is  a  pure  vegetable  oil.  It  requires  no  melting,  and  so  is  ready  for 
instant  use. 

There  is  no  odor  or  flavor  carried  from  one  food  to  another..  You  can  strain 
Mazola  and  use  it  over  and  over  again*  to  the  very  last  drop — even  for  shortening 
the  most  delicate  cakes. 

Many  prefer  Mazola  to  the  finest  olive  oil  for  mak- 
ing Mayonnaise  and  French  dressing.  It  mixes  thor- 
oughly with  spices  and  condiments,  and  makes  smoother 
dressing.  And  the  cost  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
ohveoiL 

FREE 

Beautifully  illustrated  sixty-fotu:  page  Cook  Book. 
Write  to  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  Dept.  A, 
Argo,  111. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REnNING  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place         -         -         NEWYORKCITY 


WURUTZER 

EVERYTHING   MUSICAL 

OVER  200  YEARS  OF    INSTRUME^^'  MAKING 

UPRIGHT—     PLAYER—     GRAND—.   REPRODUCING— 


PIANOS 


AND     EVERY    KNOWN    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT 


SEND   THE    COUPON    TODAY 


The  Rudolpb  WurHtzer  Co.,  fSn^-inmiti,  Ohio  ( American  Pederatlonlat) 

Plefie  tend  me  your  FREE  I  SO-pate  catalog  ■howmg  yonc  complete  line  of  muacal  inttru- 
nents  with  price*  and  easy  tenna. 

Name  : 

Addiest  , 


The   Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company 

BRANCHES    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 

121  EAST  FOURTH  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Named  Shods  are  frequently  made 
in  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Bur  Anr  Shoe 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  of  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  arc  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  Shoo  Workers*  Union 

CoLLis  LoviLT,  Genenl  President 
CaAiujis  L.  Baini,  Genenl  Secretary-Treasurer 

'sMSamawStffMt      •      Bottom,  Mass. 


What  are  you 
interested  in? 

.  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 
AfulU-^Green  Stamp 
book  \b  worth  consid- 
erable at  any  A^ 
Redemption  Station 
throughout  the  country. 
If  you're  interested  in 
birds,  that's  one  thing. 
If  you  want  to  save 
money,  that's  another 
song.  Where  does  your 
interest  lie? 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden^  New  Jcfsqr 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPYARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 
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No.  9  Automatic  Gosets 

for 

SCHOOLS 

MILL  VILLAGES 

FACTORIES 

iad 

COMFORT  STATIONS 

Sares  water.  No  intricate  parts.  Two 
washers.  Easy  of  access  when  repairs  are 
needed.    Write  for  cataloc. 

Ca  k  fmlsM  wfti  ExteiM  llf  BnrI 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 


Wilmington,  DeL 


St.  Lovaisy  Mo. 


The 

N.  C  R. 

is  a 

factory 


L 


Office  Buildinir  and  Schoolhouse 

OWNERS,   officers,   and  employees  work  together  at  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

Noon-hour  meetings  in  the  SchoolKouse  help  to  keep  them  in  close  touch  with 
each  other.  Jlie  Schoolhouse  auditorium  seats  more  than  1,200.  Motion 
pictures,  songs,  and  talks  are  on  the  program  of  these  meetings  every  day. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  N.  C.  R.  and  see  what  co-operation  between  labor, 
management,  and  capital  has  done  to  make  working  conditions  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor y  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14,1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS:  i^^i 

A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Pederatkn 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

.  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired*  tht 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Am^can  Fsdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successfid  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

PmsT — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  f or  ot  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  * 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  tht 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in 'which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasised  that  the  Amsrican  FbdsraTionist  is  (he  cfficial  monthly 
magatine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  odoerHsementt 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  ConventioB  on  the  Above  Report 

Periiaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We^mphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Fbdqrationist  a  notice  to  tbt 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  iniortsied  in  amy 
souoenir  puUicaUon  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor^  December 
14, 1901. 
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ITBREST8  AND  VOICING  THK  DEMANDS  OP  TUB 
TRAOK  UNION  MOVEMENT 


una  JUNE,  1»22  No.  « 

Labor's  Hopes  Will  Be  Justified  at 
Cincinnati 

By  Samubl  Gompbrs 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  the  greatest  importance  confront  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  opens  on  Jime  12 
in  Cincinnati.    These  considerations  will  be  brought  into  the  freest 
fonun  in  the  world  where  they  will  be  deliberated  upon  by  delegates  repre- 
senting the  American  labor  movement;  and  where  they  will  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  freely  expressed  will  of  that  movement. 

Aside  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Federa-  * 
tion  of  Labor  is  the  world's  greatest  example  of  representative  democracy. 
In  its  most  important  aspect  the  labor  movement  rises  to  first  place;  it 
more  nearly  gives  expression  to  the  will  and  the  understanding  of  the  rank 
and  file  than  is  to  be  fotmd  in  any  other  place. 

The  convention  this  year  will  have  before  it  problems  affecting  himian 
life  in  all  of  its  interests  and  activities.  There  is  no  problem  of  htunan  welfare 
that  does  not  interest  the  labor  movement.  Legislation,  diplomacy,  industry, 
commerce,  education,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  the  professions — all  of  these 
branches  of  hiunan  endeavor  find  the  workers  deeply  interested.  Nothing 
that  helps  to  shape  htunan  destiny  can  be  without  interest  for  labor.  That 
is  why  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  thrill  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  life  and  vibrate  with  its  pulsations.  That  is  why,  even  in 
the  crudities  of  impromptu  debate  the  great  impulses  of  our  complex  modern 
life  are  ever  manifest. 

The  report  of  the  executive  coimcil  will  place  before  the  convention 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year,  together  with  important  recommendations 
for  the  future.  Important  special  committees  have  reported  to  the  cotmcil 
and  these  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  to  the  convention.  Of  particular 
importance  is  the  inquiry  into  the  question  of  wage  fixing.    The  1921  con- 
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vention  provided  for  this  inquiry  and  fhe  work  has  been  prosecuted  through- 
out the  year.  What  has  been  fotmd  will  be  of  great  importance  to  our  move- 
ment, not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 

Such  subjects  as  government  by  injunction,  the  so-called  "open  shop" 
movement,  the  great  imemployment  tragedy,  the  work  of  Congress,  the 
limitation  of  armament  conference  and  the  cessations  of  work  in  mines, 
mills  and  factories,  will  be  reported  upon  and  in  connection  with  some  of 
these  subjects  there  will  be  important  recommendations. 

Conduct  of  certain  organizations  of  employers  in  breaking  agreements 
with  workers  will  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  and  the  probable  ^ect  of  such 
dishonorable  tactics  discussed. 

Most  important  of  all  things  is  the  great  solidarity  and  strength  of  the 
labor  movement,  in  the  face  of  the  most  bitter  opposition.  The  reactionary 
employers  and  the  great  reactionary  financial  interests  have  sought  most 
diligently  and  with  idl  of  the  treachery  and  resourcefulness  which  they  could 
command,  in  industry  and  in  politics,  to  beat  down  the  labor  movement. 
The  determined,  united  resistance  of  labor  to  that  whole  movement  of 
reaction  and  destruction  constitutes  the  greatest  single  fact,  the  most  im- 
portant single  consideration  in  the  labor  record  of  the  year  just  closed. 

With  that  solidarity  and  determination  ever3rthing  is  possible;  without 
it  everything  would  hdve  been  lost. 

Labor  bas  not  voluntarily  surrendered  anything;  it  has  by  force  been 
compelled  to  give  up  but  little,  and  that  which  it  has  been  forced  to  give  up 
it  will  regain,  because  human  progress  must  continue  and  all  retrogression 
is  but  temporary. 

In  convention  labor  will  recount  the  important  facts  of  the  past  and 
look  upon  them  as  guide  posts  to  the  future.  It  will  gain  inspiration  and 
renewed  vigor  and  will  take  fresh  courage  into  the  struggles  yet  to  come. 
It  will  improve  its  sense  of  perspective  and  refresh  its  vision  of  the  unity 
of  labor's  purpose  and  interests. 

The  convention  will  speak  with  the  voice  of  humanity,  speaking  for  the 
masses  of  our  people,  proclaiming  its  rejection  of  all  things  which  make  for 
unhappiness,  degradation  and  exploitation,  interposing  its  plea  for  that 
which  broadens  the  htunan  horizon  in  all  things,  material,  moral  and  spiritual. 

Those  who  hold  hmnan  life  above  all  things  in  importance  will  look  to 
Cincinnati  in  Jime. 

The  record  of  the  Chicago  divisions  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  of  America  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  benefits  of  organization,  both  immediate  and  indirect. 

When  the  organization  was  formed  sixteen  years  ago  the  men  received  16 
cents  an  hour.  Now  they  receive  a  maximum  of  80  cents  an  hour.  Working 
hours  have  been  reduced  from  fourteen  and  fifteen  to  eight. 

During  1920  the  international  and  local  divisions  paid  $134,559.20  in 
funeral  and  disability  benefits,  collected  from  members  for  sick  benefits  and 
funeral  expenses. 

The  brotherhood  principle  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  forces  of 
cohesion  which  has  helped  to  obtain  for  the  street  railway  employes  a  fair 
share  of  the  returns  from  their  services. 
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America's  Prosperity  and  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Europe— Labor's  Point  of  View 


An  Address  by  Chester  M.  Wright,  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  May  12, 1922 


T)  WHAT  precise  degree  American  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  is  to  my  mind  of  less  importance  than  the 
finding  of  those  barriers  which  prevent  full  and  fret  play  of  interna- 
tional helpfulness.  We  need  waste  no  time  in  sa)ring  that  American  prosperity 
is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  European  rehabilitation.  It  is  equally  true 
that  European  rehabilitation  is  to  a  considerable'extent  dependent  upon  the 
relations,  economic  and  political,  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  consider  materia] 
prosperity  without  regard  to  other  considerations,  but  that  time  has  passed 
and  there  can  be  no  adequate  discussion  today  of  material  prosperity  without 
discussion  of  political  relations.  America  will  not  be  inclined  to  reach  for  material 
wealth  if  by  so  doing  she  lose  or  imperil  her  political  liberties.  America  will  fol- 
low the  gospel  which  teaches  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  gain  the  riches  of  the  world 
if  by  so  doing  America  must  lose  the  soul  of  her  being. 

The  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  full  international  economic  co- 
operation is  a  political  obstacle.  We  may  possibly  find  riches  if  we  care  to 
overlook  that  obstacle ;  at  least  the  international  bankers  may  find  riches,  the 
concession  hunters  may  find  riches.  But  if  we  overlook  that  obstacle  we  must 
forget  the  principles  upon  which  America  is  founded,  we  must  sell  oiu*  national 
soul.  American  labor  is  opposed  to  that  course. 

American  labor  has  both  an  altruistic  and  an  egoistic  interest  in  European 
rehabilitation.  We  may  expect  our  imports  and  oiu*  exports  to  increase  as 
Europe  proceeds  to  recover  her  normal  industrial  poise  and  her  normal  politi- 
,  cal  existence. 

Perhaps  I  should  net  say  * 'normal"  in  relation  to  Europe's  political  exist- 
ence, because  "normal"  in  Europe  has  meant  militarism,  despotism  to  a  large 
degree,  great  armies,  great  navies,  and  eternal  suspicion,  jealousy  and  intrigue. 
Those  **normal"  things  must  be  got  rid  of. 

American  labor  has  shown  its  interest  clearly  in  international  affairs. 
The  public  is  aware  of  American  labor's  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
its  part  in  forging  that  great  international  utility.  American  labor  advocated 
an  international  economic  conference  and  Labor  sponsored  the  first  widely 
noticed  demand  for  such  a  conference,  long  beforejthe  cross-breed  Genoa 
conference  was  sunmioned.  American  labor  has  participated  in  many  inter- 
national conferences  and  it  stands  ready  to  participate  in  any  constructive 
international  effort  that  does  not  involve  treachery  to  democracy  and  that 
does  not  do  violence  to  ftmdamental  American  concepts.  American  labor  has 
ptowOL  its  interest  in  international  affairs  and  its  solidarity  with  European 
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labor.  It  has  proven  with  equal  emphasis  its  opposition  to  visionary  schemes 
and  revolutionary  movements. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  road  today  has  its  roots  in  Russia.  It  is  a  hard 
fact.  Some  very  earnest  persons,  some  very  unbalanced  persons,  some  very 
greedy  persons  and  some  very  shrewd  and  treacherous  persons  would  like 
us  to  think  to  the  contrary,  but  the  majority  of  Americans  see  the  Russian 
problem  substantially  as  it  is,  placing  no  halo  on  the  hideous  thing.  There  is 
the  great  obstacle.  There  is  the  keystone.  True  enough,  Germany  desires 
to  pay  as  little  as  possible  in  reparations,  but  while  in  any  case  it  is  possible 
Germany  may  refrain  from  an  effort  to  upset  the  peace  of  Europe  in  response 
to  a  natural  desire  to  get  out  from  under  the  load  bequeathed  to  her  by  the 
sins  of  her  old  masters,  in  no  case  would  she  attempt  such  a  coturse  were  it  not 
for  Russia.  Hungary,  Poland  and  other  small  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
would  be  less  inclined  to  forsake  the  ways  of  peace  were  it  not  for  Russia,  be- 
cause their  economic  needs  are  so  acute  that  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  fit 
their  poUcies  to  a  general  policy  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

The  serious  obstacle  is  Russia.  American  labor  foresaw  about  what  Genoa 
would  come  to — and  spoke  its  mind  plainly.  It  is  not  in  boastfulness  that 
American  labor  says  that  it  understands  better  than  others  what  is  the  truth 
about  Russia  and  what  is  wrong  in  Russia.  In  the  nature  of  things  labor  must 
understand. 

American  labor  declared'its  position  on  Russia  in  1920,rea£Brmed  itin  1921 
and  today  stands  by  the  declaration  as  originally  made.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  quote  here  a  portion  of  the  declaration  made  in  1920,  when  it  was  set 
forth: 

That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  justified  in  taking  any  action  which 
could  be  construed  as  an  assistance  to  or  approval  of,  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia 
as  long  as  that  government  is  based  upon  authority  which  has  not  been  vested  in  it  by 
a  popular  representative  national  assemblage  of  the  Russian  people;  or  so  long  as  it 
endeavors  to  create  revolutions  in  the  well-established,  civilized  nations  of  the  worid; 
or  so  long  as  it  advocates  and  applies  the  militarization  of  labor  and  prevents  the  organiz- 
ing and  functioning  of  trade  unions  and  the  maintenance  of  a  free  press  and  free  public 
assemblage. 

The  purpose  of  American  labor  is  two-fold:  First. to  protect  American 
institutions;  second  to  protect  the  Russian  people. 

"Destroy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  is  the  definite  word  that 
has  gone  out  of  Moscow  to  the  bolshevist  propaganda  machine  in  America. 
"Then  destroy  the  American  government." 

As  to  the  Russian  people,  for  whom  American  labor  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  deep  friendship,  their  own  danger  is  two-fold:  First  that  the 
despotism  may  be  strengthened  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Russian  people, 
including  Russian  labor,  be  prolonged;  second,  that  the  despotism,  thus 
strengthened,  may  barter  for  a  pittance  Russia's  vast  natural  recourcesj  mak- 
ing of  Russia  a  great  economic  vassal,  in  pawn  to  foreign  capitalists,  carved 
into  spheres  of  influence  apportioned  among  foreign  nations — a  nation  shorn 
of  its  wealth,  bereft  of  its  heritage,  its  people  doomed  to  perpetual  economic 
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enslavement  in  addition  to  a  hateful  political  enslavement  which  mocks  at 
freedom  and  sneers  at  democracy. 

What  we  are  witnessing  at  Genoa  today  is  a  proposal  that  Russia's  great 
natural  wealth  be  exchanged  for  {>o]itical  recognition.  Bear  in  mind  the 
significance  of  political  recognition;  it  validates  what  the  despotism  does,  it 
legalizes  the  proposed  barter  and  it  gives  foreign  sanction  to  the  domestic 
despotism  as  well. 

We  find  many  grave  faults  in  oiu*  government,  but  we  are  happy  to  stand 
on  this  question  in  harmony  with  the  policy  laid  down  imder  the  administra- 
tions of  former  President  Wilson  and  of  President  Harding.  The  former  laid 
down  the  great  essential  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  under  the  latter 
Secretary  Hughes  has  laid  down  the  great  principles  of  international  conduct 
upon  which  Americans  insist. 

American  labor  and  the  American  government  find  themselves  the  pro- 
tagonists of  great  world  concepts  which  are  exactly  contrary  to  the  coin^e 
being  pursued  at  Genoa.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  which  is  coming  to  a 
head  at  Genoa  is  in  every  essential  the  policy  which  the  European  world 
has  followed  in  dealing  with  China  and  with  Turkey  and  which  it  began 
to  abandon  in  the  Washington  conference  where  it  was  set  up  as  a  cardinal 
principle  that  henceforth  China's  economic  independence  must  not  be  im- 
paired. Secretary  Hughes  clearly  stated  that  America  at  least  holds  to  an 
identical  principle  in  the  case  of  Russia: 

**The  resoiu-ces  of  the  Russian  people  should  be  free  from  exploitation  and 
that  fair  and  equal  economic  opportimity  should  be  secured  in  their  interest, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  all  the  powers." 

One  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  supporting  the  idea  of  recognition  of 
the  bolshevist  government,  is  of  the  opinion  that  **The  Russian  problem  is 
how  to  capitalize  this  future  wealth  of  Russia  in  such  a  way  as  to  finance 
a  movement  of  trade  from  the  overstocked  west  to  the  needy  people  of 
Russia." 

I  presume  that  statement  represents  a  considerable  amount  of  opinion, 
particularly  among  those  interested  primarily  in  what  is  called  international 
finance.  But  it  is  not  frank.  The  aim  at  Genoa  is  only  incidentally  to  reach 
the  needy  people  of  Russia  and  Amerida  is  doing  more  of  that  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  done  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  Genoa  points  to 
is  a  partnership  between  the  Soviets  and  foreign  capital  for  the  mutual  gain 
of  both.  American  labor  can  not  feel  that  American  industry,  despite  our  great 
and  acute  industrial  ills,  will  care  to  join  in  any  such  escapade.  We  have  no 
right  to  look  to  the  natiu-al  wealth  of  Russia  as  a  reservoir  out  of  which  to  re- 
build any  of  our  own  industrial  fortimes,  nor  has  Europe  a  better  right. 
No  present  international  agreement  for  the  entry  of  foreign  capital  into  Rus- 
sia can  fail  to  work  to  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  Russian  people,  or 
for  the  political  debasing  of  every  nation  that  enters  into  such  an  agreement. 
When  the  Russian  people  have  foimd  their  voice  and  can  of  their  expressed 
will  validate  titles  and  policies  it  will  be  possible  for  the  world  to  assist  Russia 
without  despoiling  her  and  debasing  itself. 

Russia  will  gain  no  foreign  credit  by  becoming  the  economic  vassal  of 
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foreign  states.  Nor  shall  America  gain  prosperity.  Russia's  potential  credit 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  To  validate  that  credit  she  must  set  up  political 
assets  to  match  her  economic  assets  and  the  world  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
the  establishment  of  those  political  assets  because  freedom  is  the  essence  of 
all  of  them. 

The  new  military  autocracy  must  go,  the  bureaucratic  caste  must  go,  the 
tremendously  powerful  red  army  must  go,  there  must  be  a  restoration  of 
freedom  of  press,  of  speech  and  of  assemblage,  there  must  be  a  government 
based  upon  consent  and  not  upon  repression,  there  must  be  justice  and  repre- 
sentation for  all  essential  economic  groups  in  Russian  life.  Then  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  into  fuU  play  the  forces  which  will  make  for  acceleration  of 
American  industrial  life  and  for  the  full  recovery  of  Russian  industrial  life. 
If,  of  their  free  will,  the  Russian  people  determine  to  maintain  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment diflferent  from  ours,  they  have  that  right  and  if  they  refuse  to  relieve 
themselves  from  their  present  bondage,  they  have  that  right;  but  we  have 
the  right  to  refuse  relationship  with  whomsoever  we  will. 

America  is  vitally  concerned  with  how  these  things  shall  be  adjusted. 
It  is  not  because  Americans  will  it  that  Russia,  her  internal  affairs  and  her 
external  relations,  assume  so  large  a  place  in  their  discussions  and  their 
fortunes.  It  is  because  Russia  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  because  economi- 
cally and  politically  she  impinges  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  not  move  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  the  shock. 

I  deem  it  essential,  however,  to  make  clear  the  belief  of  American  labor 
in  the  proposition  that  important  though  Russia  is,  America,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  can  be  industrially  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  Russian  fester  that 
thrusts  itself  into  every  European  consideration.  We  as  a  nation  need  not  be 
in  any  large  sense  dependent  for  our  industrial  prosperity  and  well-being  upon 
Europe,  though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  some  of  the  effect  of 
turbulence. 

And  there  is  this  further  proposition:  American  labor  is  not  willing 
to  determine  every  issue  solely  upon  grounds  of  immediate  and  material  con- 
sideration. It  is  unwilling  to  overlook  the  principle  involved,  even  though 
that  course  may  entail  hardship.  Labor  is  unwilling  to  urge  a  course  in 
international  relations  that  would  do  violence  to  principles  which  it  deems 
essential  to  liberty  the  world  over,  even  though  such  a  course  might  result 
in  immediate  economic  advantage.  Better  the  longer  road  if  that  is  the  right 
road. 

There  is  a  tendency  too  frequently  to  overlook  essential  facts  which 
I  have  tried  to  present,  but  which  must  be  inadequately  presented  at  best  in 
any  such  limited  period  as  I  have  at  my  disposal.  The  bolshevik  regime  has 
made  free  labor  an  impossibility  in  Russia.  It  has  destroyed  the  trade  unions. 
It  has  destroyed  the  cooperatives.  It  has  destroyed  political  parties  opposed 
to  the  bolshevik  regime.  There  are  in  existence  organizations  called  unions 
and  cooperatives,  but  those  organizations  are  mere  painted  substitutes  for  the 
originals,  made  to  set  before  the  world  as  window  dressing  and  made  to  serve 
as  bolshevik  agencies  for  the  carrying  out  of  orders.  Free  speech  has  disap- 
peared. There  is  no  free  press  and  there  is  no  freedom  of  assemblage.   The 
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massacre  of  the  labor  movement  of  Georgia  is  a  classic  example  of  bolshevik 
policy  in  subjugated  states,  a  bolshevik  pledge  of  tyranny  wherever  bolshevik 
power  is  established.  The  bolshevik  threat  against  the  American  labor 
movement  is  direct  and  oft-erpressed.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
stands  intact  today  because  American  workers  are  too  tnily  believers  in  democ- 
racy to  wander  in  answer  to  the  call  of  communism. 

li  our  economic  well-being  were  dependent  upon  a  compcomise  with  the 
hideousness  of  bdshevism,  then  better  that  we  suffer  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  well  it  is  generally  understood  that  you  can  not  cOmpromi^  with 
bdshevism;  that  you  can  only  &tand  fast  in  opposition  or  surrender  com- 
pletely. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  bobhevism  repudiates  the  entire 
code  of  ethics  and  morality  of  the  democratic  world.  It  recognizes  no  bond  of 
faith  in  dealing  with  the  world.  It  has  always  been  a  question,  even  in  sociaUst 
organizations;  whether  the  revolutionary  movement  was  in  any  way  bound  to 
recognize  what  it  called  "capitalist  ethics;"  in  other  words  whether  any 
revolutionary  element  was  bound  to  keep  a  pledge  to  society  or  to  obey 
the  laws  of  society.  The  more  revolutionary  the  organization  the  more  we 
have  fotmd  the  doctrine  that  "the  only  crime  is  in  getting  caught"  and  "the 
end  justifies  the  means."  Bolshevism  recog^nizes  no  pledge  to  the  outside  world* 
except  as  something  which  may  afford  temporary  advantage  and  as  something 
to  be  broken  when  to  break  it  means  advantage.  The  honor  that  we  know, 
the  ethics  that  we  know^  the  morality  that  we  know — ^these  things  mean  to 
bolshevism  only  tools  with  which  to  undo  the  democratic  world.  We  who  ob- 
serve the  deniocratic  code  are  the  objects  of  cynical  scorn  on  the  part  of  the 
bolshevists  who  would  tmdermine  us  while  we  stood  bound  to  otu*  agreement 
by  the  honor  of  a  pledge  made  by  us  to  be  kept  and  by  them  to  be  broken. 

That  is  why  compromise  is  impossible,  that  is  why  democracy's  economic 
and  political  safety  lies  in  a  strict  adherence  to  our  own  principles  and  unyield- 
ing opposition  to  the  fantasy  of  bolshevism. 

But  we  are  not  helpless  without  Europe,  though  we  yearn  for  normal 
relations  with  the  world  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are  sincerely 
altruistic. 

Labor  believes  that  our  economic  misery  has  been  caused  more  by  abuses 
at  home  than  by  compUcations  abroad.  We  should  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  cooperation  in  the  war,  and  some  did.  But  many  powerful  emplo)rers  now 
tell  us  that  there  can  be  cooperation  only  between  the  employers  and  lone 
John  Smith,  the  individual  workman,  standing  by  himself  in  a  pitiful  btu'lesque 
of  bargaining  with  a  million-dollar  corporation.  The  organizations  of  the 
workers  must  go.  They  give  strength,  opportunity  and  something  like 
equality  of  bargaining  power  to  John  Smith.  So,  behold,  the  misnamed  open- 
shop  movement,  the  American  plan,  libelling  everything  truly  American,  the 
whole  anti-union  movement  to  beat  down  wages,  lengthen  the  workday  and 
destroy  working  conditions  secured  after  years  of  struggle.  Behold  also  the  waste, 
the  mismanagement,  the  duplication,  the  literal  looting  of  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, adding  to  the  hardships  of  the  workers,  the  farmers  and  that  great 
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portion  of  the  population  in  the  category  of  clerical  workers  and  low  paid 
professional  workers. 

We  know  that  every  dollar  cut  from  wages  and  every  dollar  added  to 
profit  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people  and  results  immediately  in 
piling  up  surplus  and  this  surplus  shortly  has  its  effect  in  shutting  down 
mills  and  factories  and  destroying  purchadng  power. 

I  could  have  brought  to  you  figures  upon  figures,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
waste  of  time  to  seek  to  bulwark  the  obvious  with  figiu-es  which  after  all  mean 
little  in  dealing  with  general  principles. 

We  are  dealing  with  major  principles  in  our  domestic,  economic  and 
industrial  life — and  in  our  political  life,  as  weU. 

You  may  be  sure  the  organizations  of  labor  will  continue  to  live  and  to 
grow,  to  plan  constructively  and  to  fight  reaction  and  injustice.  Without  them 
heaven  help  our  country.  With  them  in  the  hands  of  the  emmissaries  of  Lenine, 
breathe  a  prayer  for  the  future.  If  these  go,  after  them,  not  the  flood,  but  the 
torch  I 

They  hold  within  them  much  of  the  secret  of  restored  industrial  activity. 
They  hold  men  who  want  to  wor*k.  They  hold  men  who  will  work  and  who,  at 
work,  will  buy.  Fair  recognition  of  the  aspirations  of  Labor,  fair  dealing  with 
Labor,  fair  wages  and  conditions  for  Labor,  less  of  greed,  less  of  the  demand 
for  12  per  cent,  less  of  the  rule  or  ruin  policy  among  powerful  employers  and 
organizations  of  employers  and  we  will  be  a  happier:  people,  a  busier  people,  a 
people  less  driven  to  desperation  by  the  desperation  of  Europe  and  more  able 
to  help  Europe  as  Europe  shall  make  that  help  possible. 

But  we  can  not  have  that  measure  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
which  is  our  due  if  those  who  hold  industrial  and  financial  power  do  not  ciu^ 
themselves  of  the  million-dollar  appetite,  the  millions  habit.  Foixr  great  na- 
tional organizations  of  employers  have  broken  contracts  with  wage  earners 
in  the  past  year  they  have  made  scraps  of  paper  out  of  their  solemn  pledges. 
How  can  we  escape  the  effects  of  such  breaches  of  faith?  Powerful  financial 
organizations  throughout  the  country  have  practiced  almost  unbelievable  ex- 
tortion in  the  building  industry,  extortion  begetting  extortion.  Equally  power- 
ful organizations  have  beaten  a  path  to  the  public  treasury  in  Washington^ 
where  through  the  proposed  ship  subsidy,  through  the  proposed  tariff,  through 
the  railroad  guarantee  and  the  shop  leasing  and  repair  contract  system,  and 
through  other  equally  amazing  projects,  they  have  taken  and  hope  to  take 
millions  upon  millions.  We  live  in  a  time  of  extravagant  dreams,  which  .lead 
to  practices  of  debauchery  which  can  not  fail  to  reflect  themselves  in  our  gen- 
eral industrial  life,  to  the  detriment  of  the  great  body  of  frugal,  toiling, 
honest  and  honorable  people  of  our  country. 

So,  what  the  American  labor  movement  holds  is  that  internationally  we 
are  fated  more  to  give  than  to  receive  and  that  we  stand  ready  to  give  where 
we  can  give  as  freemen  to  freemen,  with  honesty  on  both  sides.  We  hope  for 
an  end  to  militarism,  though  that  hope  is  dimmed  by  the  red  army  and  by  the 
alliance  between  Germany  and  the  bolshevist  powers  that  rule  the  red  army. 
We  believe  that  an  essential  to  proper  international  economic  rehabilitation 
is  an  international  economic  conference  and  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from 
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any  conference  that  is  not  primarily  economic,  such  as  the  Genoa  conference. 

Labor  makes  bold  to  say  that  to  achieve  real  success  such  a  conference 
must  be  held  in  America  in  accordance  with  an  agenda  made  in  America. 
This  is  not  because  we  distrust  others  or  feel  a  national  superiority,  but  be- 
cause happily  we  are  free  from  influences  which  sturotmd  European  statesmen 
and  enmesh  European  business.  It  will  be  well  if  in  such  an  international 
economic  conference  political  leaders  may  take  a  rank  second  to  those  who 
have  their  hands  primarily  on  economic  problems,  the  essential  forces  in 
industrial  life. 

We  still  have  hope  for  the  League  of  Nations.  We  see  in  every  day's 
developments  the  great  justification  for  the  idea  proffered  by  America  in 
Paris  and  then  struck  down  in  America.  Labor  looks  always  with  hope 
toward  every  effort,  but  hope  and  faith  are  not  alike  and  labor  has  little  faith 
in  saving  the  world  through  occasional  conferences  of  statesmen.  If  there  can 
be  held  in  America  an  economic  conference  that  will  give  play  to  the  economic 
forces  of  the  world,  that  will  bring  them  together,  in  open  daylight,  charged  to 
work  constructively,  we  may  have  something  more  than  hope;  we  may  have 
something  of  faith  and  the  possibility  is  so  great  that  Labor  urges,  as  it  has 
urged  from  the  first,  that  America  summon  such  a  conference,  acting  boldly  as 
she  did  where  limitation  of  armament  was  concerned. 

Where  our  own  national  industrial  prosperity  is  concerned  we  are  con- 
strained to  look  more  closely  to  our  own  adjustments  than  to  what  may  hap- 
-pen  in  international  relationships.  We  see  a  nation  beset  with  abuses,  waste, 
strife  and  selfish  ambition.  If  it  is  possible  to  apply  remedies  at  home  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  look  to  Europe  for  domestic  prosperity.  We  may  then  lav- 
ish kindness  and  helpfulness  upon  Europe  in  some  measure  of  repayment 
for  the  awful  years  through  which  Eiu"ope  stemmed  the  tide  of  militarist  de- 
struction. 

If  we  can  stop  idleness — ^not  with  unemployment  conferences  that  arrive 
nowhere — ^but  with  essential  readjustments  in  industry ;  if  we  can  take  some  of 
the  greed  out  of  employers;  if  we  can  stop  the  wrongly  called  "normal" 
idleness  of  which  much  more  than  four-fifths  is  due  to  causes  other  than 
strikes;  if  we  can  as  a  nation  live  the  thought  that  workers  are  human  beings, 
with  human  aspirations;  if  we  can  establish  it  as  a  national  principle  to  be 
practiced  that  employers  are  to  confer  with  workers,  each  side  through  repre- 
sentatives freely  chosen;  if  we  can  keep  predatory  interests  from  disregarding 
every  proper  function  and  attribute  of  citizenship ;  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  bring 
some  fuUer  measure  of  justice  to  the  farmer;  if  we  can  uproot  from  oiu*  life 
the  idea  that  production  is  for  profit  alone  and  live  up  to  the  modern  concept 
that  production  is  primarily  for  use  and  for  the  progress  of  the  himian  family 
and  that  no  single  section  of  the  htunan  family  has  a  monopoly  of  the  right 
to  progress  and  to  a  constantly  broadening  horizon  of  service  and  happiness, 
than  we  shall  be  able  as  a  people  and  a  nation  to  beget  in  ample  degree  our  own 
prosperity. 

So  long  as  we  treat  this  as  a  bankers'  world  we  are  doomed  to  trouble  and 
misery.  When  we  see  it  as  a  people's  world,  we  shall  find  ourselves  and  we 
shall  wonder  how  it  was  that  we  ever  had  among  us  five  millions  who  wanted 
to  work,  but  who  could  find  no  work. 
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The  "American  Plan"  in  Canada 

By  John  A.  FtBTT 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  "American  Plan"  and  how  it  operates  in  Canada 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  in^our  labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Canada,  for  be  it  known  that  as  the  United  States 
is  very  generally  spoken  of  as  America,  the  name  "American  Plan"  has  no 
particular  significance  in  Canada  and  the  employing  interests,  whether  they 
belong  to  organizations  of  an  international  character  or  not,  have  by  common 
consent  dropped  that  name  and  have  substituted  the  title  "Optional  Plan" 
for  the  Dominion,  but  their  policies  and  methods  of  dealing  with  their  em- 
ployes are  the  same. 

Early  in  the  year  1921,  the  Beaver  Board  Company  with  factories  at 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  Thorold,  Ont.,  and  having  its  head  oflBce  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  decided  that  a  reduction  of  wages  of  a  drastic  character  should  go  into 
effect  at  once,  because  the  eflSciency  expert  of  the  company  had  decided  to 
demonstrate  what  he  could  do  if  his  advice  was  followed.  Accordingly  notices 
were  placed  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  employe  of  both  of  their  factories. 
So  eager  was  the  company  to  try  conclusions  with  the  organized  workers  in 
their  plants  and  to  put  in  operation  the  open  shop  and  so-called  American 
Plan  that  the  management  did  not  wait  to  be  officially  notified  of  the  kction 
taken  by  their  men  at  their  union  meeting,  but  shut  down  their  plants 
anticipating  that  they  would  go  out  on  strike. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  two  magistrates  to  make  a  requisition  upon  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Province,  setting  forth  that  the  peace  of  the  com- 
mimity  was  endangered  and  that  a  tumult  mtgA/  arise.  Attorney  General 
Rainey,  in  compliance  with  their  request  had  the  Federal  Mounted  Police 
and  the  Provincial  Police  sent  to  Thorold,  while  the  company  brought  m 
gunmen  from  the  United  States,  employed  by  the  Washington  Detective 
Agency  of  New  York  State.  These  desperadoes  paraded  the  highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plants,  with  rifles  and  revolvers  in  controvention  of  the  law. 
The  homes  of  the  workers  were  searched  for  arms  and  liquor  but  none  was 
found  except  a  souvenir  revolver  of  the  great  war  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  returned  soldier.  This  man  was  hailed  before  one  of  the  magistrates  in 
order  to  make  a  horrible  example  of  him  to  the  strikers.  The  man  who  had 
fought  for  his  country  was  fined  $75.00.  When  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  appeared  for  protection  as  citizens  of  Canada  against  the  invasion 
of  the  foreign  gunmen  brought  in  by  the  company  their  pleadings  fell  on  the 
deaf  ears  of  the  Attorney  General  who  holds  a  cabinet  minister's  position  in 
the  Farmer-Labor  Coalition  Government  of  Ontario.  The  labor  group  in 
the  legislature,  that  has  two  ministers  in  the  government,  was  also  appended 
to,  but  notwithstanding  that  the  house  was  in  session  not  one  of  the  group 
came  to  the  defense  of  the  strikers  for  fear  of  "embarrassing"  the  government. 
Here  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  in  action.  The 
gunmen  continued  their  activities.  Seven  officers  of  the  imion  were  arrested 
on  tnunped  up  charges.  Instead  of  taking  them  to  the  lock-up,  some  three 
hundred  yards  away,  they  were  taken  to  the^Beaver  Board  Company's  office 
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where  the  manager  could  gloat  upon  their  humiliation  and  later  to  be  fined 
by  one  of  the  magistrates  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Strike  breakers  were  brought  in  from  Michigan,  the  company  suppl3ring 
the  necessary  $250.00  upon  their  entering  the  cotmtry,  while  an  international 
oflBcer  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Union  and  a  British  subject  was  given  a  stated 
time  to  leave  the  country.  The  efficiency  manager,  a  foreigner,  was  active  in 
trying  to  have  the  tmion  officer  deported.  This  is  how  the  American  Plan 
works  in  Canada  and  this  is  how  a  distinct  labor  poUtical  party  works  out,  in 
coalition  with  the  farmers,  when  they  are  in  control  of  the  legislature. 


Red  Radicalism  in  South  Africa 

THE  knowledge  which  American  trade  unionists  have  had  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  South  Africa  has  been  limited  for  the  moSt  part  to  news- 
paper reports  which  have  been  fragmentary  and  without  perspective.  It 
is  possible  now  to  learn  through  an  official  statement  of  the  South  African 
Federation  of  Labor  the  full  story  of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  that  most 
important  district. 

The  accotmt  of  the  Transvaal  general  strikes  is  of  particular  interest 
to  American  workers  at  this  time  when  such  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  propagandists  of  extremist  doctrines  similar  to  those  which  played 
such  a  disastrous  part  in  the  affairs  of  South  African  workers. 

The  following  is  the  authorized  and  official  trade  union  statement  of 
"The  Red  Revolution  on  the  Rand,"  issued  by  the  South  African  Federation 
of  Labor: 

THE  RED  BEVOLUnON  ON  THE  RAND— AUTHOBIZED  TRADE  UNION  VER- 

SION 

(Issued  by  the  South  African  FederaHon) 

The  Witwatersrand  district  of  the  Transvaal — ^termed  for  short,  the  "Rand" — is 
an  area  stretching  east  and  west  for  a  distance  o^  about  sixty  miles  and  embracing  a 
length  of  gold  reef  richer  than  any  other  the  world  has  known,  out  of  which  half  the  present 
gold  output  of  the  world  is  obtained.  The  City  of  Johannesburg  occupies  a  central  posi- 
tion with  a  number  of  "Reef'  towns  to  the  east  and  west,  the  former  including  Germiston, 
Boksbtu-g,  Benoni,  and  Springs,  and  the  latter  including  Maraisburg,  Rood^poort, 
Krugersdorp,  and  Randfontein.  The  whole  of  this  area  has  been  developed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Rand  goldfields  in  1883,  the  far  eastern  portion  being  of  quite  recent 
development.  Raids,  wars,  riots,  strikes,  and  rebellions  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  A  peregrinating  and  volatile  population,  victims  of  political  excess,  find  it 
hard  to  settle  down  for  any  length  of  time  to  anything. 

The  general  strikes  of  1913  and  1914  led  to  a  better  aU-around  understanding.  First, 
the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  then  other  large  employers  and  the  government 
cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  South  African  Industrial  Federation.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Archie  Crawford,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Federation,  power  and  prestige 
were  built  up.  With  the  growth  of  the  movement  an  extremist  element  appeared  which 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Communist  Party  and  the  so-called  "Red  Trade 
Union  IntemationaL"  The  war,  which  started  a  sudden  exodus  for  the  various  fronts 
of  the  British  element,  brought  from  the  country  to  the  towns  a  Dutch  element  quite 
new  to  the  industrial  conditions.  The  Dutch  workers  as  a  whole  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  extremists,  but  they  were  too  unsophisticated  to  judge  whose  counsel  was  the 
wisest,  and  so  they  became  the  victims  of  elements,  both  political  and  industrial,  which 
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soon  led  them  astray.  Through  the  Federation  they  enjoyed  wages  and  conditions  superior 
to  anything  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  but  the  anti-Smuts  political  parties  gave 
them  no  rest.  The  Nationalist  Party  preached  Republicanism  and  hatred  of  the  flag  of 
Empire,  the  Labor  Party  preached  hatred  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  nationalization 
of  mines,  and  the  Communist  Party  revolution  and  Sovietism.  The  political  propagandists 
had  a  common  hate  in  General  Smuts  and  the  extreme  industrial  elements  tmited  in  de- 
nouncing the  Federation  secretary.  These  were  the  principal  factors  operating  at  the 
period  preceding  the  recent  Rand  strikes. 

The  first  strike  started  on  January  1  on  the  coal  mines  in  the  Transvaal  area.  Due 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  the  workers  enjoyed 
a  wage  of  £9  per  week,  this  being  12s  a  week  more  than  the  rate  on  the  gold  mines.  In 
addition,  the  latter  had  suffered  reductions  in  June,  1921.  Towards  the  end  of  1921,  as  a 
result  of  the  end  of  the  British  coal  strike,  the  Transvaal  coal  trade  slumped  and  a  wages 
cut  of  5s  per  day  was  insisted  upon.  The  men  on  strike  were  prepared  to  go  back  to  work 
and  abide  by  the  decision  of  an.  Arbitration  Board,  and  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
coalowners  to  agree  to  this,  public  opinion  was  indined  to  support  the  strikers.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  anti-Federation  and  extremist  elements  saw  their  chance.  That  they 
took  the  fullest  advantage,  what  follows  will  prove. 

For  years  the  extremists  could  make  no  impression  on  the  Federation.  For  this 
failure  they  blamed  the  secretary.  A  campaign  of  vituperation  and  lies  was  energetically 
maintained.  Efforts  were  constantly  made  to  cause  disaffection  in'  the  ranks  of  the  affili- 
ated unions,  and,  although  these  met  with  little  success  among  the  rank  and  file,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  several  of  the  tmion  executives,  such  as  the  engineers,  the  boiler^ 
makers,  the  ironmoulders,  the  BuUding  Workers'  Industrial  Union,  and  the  reduction 
workers.  Under  the  circumstances  separate  forms  of  federation  could  not  be  created,  but 
a  policy  of  withholding  affiliation  fees  was  resorted  to.  The  absence  of  the  Federation  secr^ 
tary  at  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  was  considered  a  favorable  time  for 
action  by  the  extremists. 

Notice  ineptly  given  on  the  1st  of  January  that  a  certain  status  quo  agreement  would 
be  cancelled  as  from  the  1st  February  was  seized  upon  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  gold 
mines.  Refusal  of  the  big  Power  Supply  Company  (the  V.  F.  P.)  to  further  discuss  demands 
for  "increased"  wages,  and  a  complaint  that  the  engineering  shops  had  not  given  adequate 
notice  of  a  reduction,  were  reasons — ^if  slender  ones — for  involving  these  important  con- 
cerns as  well.  A  ballot  was  hastily  arranged,  the  ballot  paper  containing  a  recommenda- 
tion to  vote  for  a  strike.  The  workers,  as  indicating  their  confidence  in  the  "Federation," 
and  in  the  belief  that  their  vote  would  be  used  as  heretofore  to  back  up  the  negotiations, 
voted  ten  to  one  for  a  strike.  To  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  everyone,  the  "Aug- 
mented" executive  (augmented  from  non-affiliated  organizations)  started  to  put  the  strike 
into  operation.  A  pressing  appeal  from  the  Prime  Minister  for  a  short  delay  to  enable 
him  to  intervene  was  turned  down,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Mines  ex- 
tended the  period  of  notice  to  cancel  the  status  quo  agreement  to  February  10  to  enable 
the  matter  to  be  negotiated  the  Augmented  Executive  rushed  matters  and  declared  the 
strike  as  from  the  morning  of  January  10,  just  twenty-four  hours  before  the  retiun  to  head- 
quarters of  the  Federation  secretary. 

The  management  of  the  strike  was  a  series  of  blunders.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was 
ordered  that  all  essential  services  were  to  be  withdrawn.  This  policy  failed  on  account  of 
the  announcement  at  the  same  time  of  the  opening  of  negotiations.  The  Federation 
secretary  was  actually  chosen  as  one  of  the  negotiators,  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  few  who 
were  nmning  the  strike.  The  strike  leaders  insisted  on  a  certain  order  of  the  agenda  exactly 
opposite  to  that  proposed  by  the  employers,  and  then  when  it  wa^  discovered  that  the 
employers  were  not  prepared  to  3rield  any  ground,  it  was  recognized  that  the  agenda  was 
being  discussed  from  the  wrong  end,  and  fotuleen  days  were  occupied  in  futile  discussion 
in  order  that  the  strike  leaders  might  break  off  at  the  most  favorable  point.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  breaking  off  were  not  creditable  to  Labor,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
latter,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  tirade  on  the  emplo)rers,  refused  to  listen  to  the  em- 
ployers' refutation  of  the  wild  assertions  which  they  alleged  had  been  made  against  them. 
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Immediately  following  the  conference,  General  Smuts  addressed  a  letter  to  both  sides 
offering  his  services.  A  week  passed  before  the  Augmented  Executive  discussed  this 
letter,  and  when  they  did  they  decided  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister.  At  this  meeting 
they  still  insisted  upon  their  full  demands  being  met,  although  the  chamber  had  yielded  by 
conceding  the  men's  demands  in  so  far  as  they  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
agreement  on  the  mines  which  paid  profits,  until  such  time  as  an  impartial  commission  had 
reported  on  the  matter.  For  days  the  strike  dragged  on.  The  Augmented  Executive 
whiled  away  the  time  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 

The  one  thing  hated  more  than  the  loss  of  the  strike  was  the  idea  of  the  Federation 
secretary  gaining  credit  out  of  any  settlement,  so  every  possible  obstacle  was  put  in  his 
way  to  prevent  him  ftmctioning. 

The  fact  began  to  stand  out  that  the  Augmented  Executive  existed  merely  to  register 
the  decisions  of  one  or  two  of  the  strike  leaders,  in  whose  absence  no  serious  business  could 
be  tackled.  These  leaders  saw  defeat  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  in  desperation  turned 
to  the  elements  more  extreme  than  themselves  for  help.  The  policy  now  was  to  stir  up 
the  mob  so  that  the  government  would  have  to  ask  for  terms  or  that  martial  law  would  be 
declared,  and  thus  give  those  who  bimgled  the  strike  the  excuse  of  a  military  defeat. 
Strike  leaders  hinted  at  violence,  and  anyone  who  liked  to  take  the  risk  of  gaol  was 
allowed  to  advocate  it. 

Among  the  rank  and  file,  which  was  mostly  Dutch,  commandos  were  being  organized, 
and  these  were  encouraged.  To  enable  this  to  be  carried  out  without  tmdue  risk  peace- 
ful aims  were  declared.  At  the  same  time  semi-official  attempts  were  made  to  get  the 
commandos  out  to  prevent  by  force  the  carrying  out  of  essential  services  such  as  pump- 
ing, etc.  A  long  perod  of  drift  set  in.  Strike  leaders  declared  the  strike  lost  unless  a  miracle 
occurred.  Time  passed  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  thirst 
of  the  rank  and  file  for  news  was  satiated  by  speakers  drawn  from  the  extremists  ranks. 
Communists,  politicians,  and  all  sorts  of  non-descripts  operated  daily  in  all  the  strike  areas 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  workers.  Force,  revolution,  the  control  of  industry,  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  and  ^o(  the  capitalist  class,  the  blotting  out  of  scabs,  the  blow- 
ing up  of  railways  and  cable  standards,  etc.,  were  freely  talked  about;  but  much  of  the 
talk  was  intended  to  be  of  an  academic  or  metaphorical  kind  by  those  who  indulged  in  it. 

The  unsophisticated  striker  who  had  come  from  a  long  line  of  farmers,  and  was  until 
recent  times  himself  a  farmer,  took  all  the  talk  he  heard  seriously,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  revohition.  He* gathered  rifles,  guns,  and  all  kinds  of  lethal  weapons;  sent  propagan- 
dists out  to  the  back  veldt  for  sympathy,  food,  and  active  support.  Every  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  to  make  men  serve  on  the  commandos.  Commandants  began  to  assume 
a  high  status,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  were  appointed  ''generals."  A  crude  mili- 
tary organization  grew  up,  and  ultimately  looked  upon  the  strike  control  as  of  secondary 
importance.  The  Communists  created  a  strike  control  which  cooperated  with  the  com- 
mandos. A  group  of  extremist  strike  leaders  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  tmion  for 
precipitating  several  tmconstitutional  strikes,  and  who  styled  themselves  a  "Council  of 
Action,"  also  formed  a  Strike  Committee.  Due  to  the  weakness  of  the  real  trade  union 
strike  control,  and  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  make  use  of  extremist  action  to  force  a  set- 
tlement calculated  to  save  their  faces,  strong  extremist  elements  came  to  the  fore.  Neither 
the  government  nor  the  employers  could  be  moved.  In  fact  the  economic  position  was 
such  that  they  could  not  3rield  and  the  strikers  could  not  win. 

Pressure  from  the  genuine  striker  element  among  the  rank  and  file  at  last  forced 
the  strike  leaders  to  ask  the  employers  to  meet  them  again.  'The  reply  was  a  sneering, 
sarcastic,  and  even  insulting  refusal  to  have  any  more  dealings  with  the  "Federation." 
The  strike  leaders  then  recognized  that  the  strike  was  lost,  and  after  turning  down  a 
proposal  to  call  a  general  strike,  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  strike  should  be  called  off  right  away,  or  whether  the  rank  and  file  should  te  asked 
to  take  the  onus  by  means  6f  a  ballot. 

Unconditional  surrender  was  the  wisest  course  if  the  tmions  were  to  be  saved,  and 
the  strike  leaders  recognized  this,  but  their  courage  failed  them  at  the  last  and  they 
decided  upon  a  ballot.  A  joint  meeting  of  all  executives  of  unions  concerned  in  the  strike 
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was  called  for  Monday,  March  6,  as  a  mere  afterthought  and  formaUty.  The  strike  leaders 
really  imagined  they  had  been  controlling  the  strike,  tmt  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  control 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  were  only  allowed  to  ftmction  so  long  as 
they  kept  going  pending  the  completion  of  the  plans  of  the  commandos  and  their  ex- 
tremist in^irers.  The  trades  hall  where  the  joint  executives  met  was  suddenly  sm:- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  commandos,  who  surged  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  with  guns 
and  loaded  sticks.  Thousands  who  could  not  get  into  the  building  crowded  in  front 
of  the  entrance.  The  seventy  or  more  executive  members  were  informed  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  out  of  the  meeting-coom  until  they  had  dedared  a  general  strike.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  meeting  carried  out  the  requirements  of  the  mob.  The  decision  of  the 
meeting  was  only  an  opinion  which  was  to  be  considered  by  independent  meetings  of  the 
various  executives,  but  the  mob  did  not  worry  further.  The  decision  of  the  jcnnt  execu- 
tives was  their  signal  to  get  busy.  They  proceeded  to  intimidate  the  whole  <rf  the  comr 
munity,  and  pulled  everybody  out  of  their  woddng  places.  Eadi  tuf^t  dynamite  explo- 
sions were  heard  along  the  whole  of  the  sixty  miks  of  Reef.  Trains  were  derailed  and 
overturned.*  Electric  power  standards  were  blown  up  and  cables  cut.  Conferences  of 
commandants  took  place  secretly  and  plans  were  quiddy  prepared. 

The  first  concerted  move  was  a  very  dever  one,  and  if  it  had  succeeded  would  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  successful  revolt.  There  are  about  200,000  natives  in  the  various  com- 
pounds along  the  Reef.  Simultaneously  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  natives  were  arming 
to  attack  the  whites.  White  communities  became  scared  and  the  men  rushed  to  the 
police  stations  and  elsewhere  to  get  arms  to  "defend  their  women  and  diildren."  Attacks 
were  made  on  the  natives  to  stir  them  up,  and  a  score  or  more  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  injured.  The  natives,  fortunately,  are  fairly  docile  and  were  easily  held  in  dieck, 
otherwise  they  would  have  swarmed  out  of  their  compounds  with  their  only  weapons — 
sticks  with  knobs  or  "knobkerries,"  as  they  are  called,  and  assegais— and,  although 
they  would  have  been  mown  down  with  the  white  man's  bullets,  they  would  have  brought 
the  whites  into  one  camp  and  would  have  created  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries to  arm  themselves. 

As  it  happened  the  natives  saw  their  kind  shot  down  in  cold  blood  without  re- 
taliating, and  nothing  remained  but  to  get  on  with  the  next  scheme.  This  was  to  attack 
the  police  posts  simultaneously  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  Mardi  10.  At  Benooi  and 
Brakspan,  towns  twenty  and  twenty-six  miles  respectivdy  to  the  east  of  Johannedtmrg, 
and  at  Pordsburg  and  Newlands,  western  suburbs  of  Johannesburg,  -strong  commandos 
got  to  work.  On  the  western  front  about  100  mounted  pdicemen  were  captured  and  their 
horses,  rifles,  badoliers,  and  bayonets  used  to  equip  the  rebels.  The  remaining  police  were 
surrounded  and  trendi  warfare  started.  On  the  eastern  front  bullets  whistled  through 
the  Benoni  streets  and  a  commando  of  from  500  to  1,000  rebels  attacked  the  Brakspan 
Mines,  where  a  snudl  body  <rf  police  and  mine  officials  fought  till  their  ammunition  gave 
out,  eight  of  them  being  killed  and  nearly  all  the  rest  wounded.  So  far  the  statement  is 
not  challenged  that  three  were  killed  in  cold  blood  after  they  had  surrendered.  About  9 
o'dock  that  morning,  after  hearing  that  about  twenty  of  the  government  forces  had  been 
killed,  the  government  declared  martial  law. 

At  this  time  it  was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether  the  rebels  would  overpower  the  forces 
of  the  state.  The  bulk  of  the  strikers  themsdves,  however,  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
turn  of  events,  and  their  disapproval  of  the  rebdlion  made  it  possible  for  the  government 
to  organize  military  forces  suffident  to  queU  the  outbreak  in  four  or  five  days.  The  South 
African  Industrial  Federation  proper  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  the  rebellion  and  in 
sarong  what  remained  of  the  unions  by  recommending  the  calling  off  of  the  strike,  a  course 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  unions. 

The  status  quo  agreement,  which  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  strike,  was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  a  demand  by  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  three  or  four  years  ago  that 
certain  colored  men,  prindpally  engaged  in  drill  sharpening,  should  be  dismissed  and 
white  men  substituted.  The  agreement,  which  was  aJtways  recognized  as  a  mere  truce, 
provided  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  disturbed.  In  other  words,  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  a  colored  man's  job  should  be  filled  by  a  colored  man  and  vice  versa  in 
the  case  of  white  men.  There  was  obviously  no  prindple  in  an  agreement  of  this  nattu^, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  up  till  now  never  favored  it.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  was  to  schedule  occupations  which  should  be  recognized  as  "white"  instead  of 
allowing  a  mine  emplojring  whites  to  pay  wages  about  ten  times  as  muditas  those  mines 
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which  were  obliged  by  the  agreement  to  employ  blacks.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  proposal  to  cancel  the  status  quo  agreement  was  seized  upon  to  rouse  the  passions 
of  the  Dutch  workers.  The  inherent  determination  of  the  A^cander  race  to  keep  the 
natives  in  their  place  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  made  the  Dutch  otity  too 
susceptible  to  such  a  ruse.  Certain  mining  laws  proscribe  that  certain  operations  must 
be  performed  by  white  men  only  and  custom  bars  natives  from  performing  certain  other 
work.  These  are  described  respectively  as  the  "legal"  and  "conventional"  color  bars. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  color  bar,  but  ignorant  prejudice  is  easily 
aroused  and  the  extremists  had  no  scruples  in  the  matter.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  latter  is  all 
the  more  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  at  other  times  they  preached  "equal  opportu- 
nity for  all,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed."  Even  when  the  natives  were  being 
shot  down  in  cold  blood  the  Communists  were  ^lent  and  acquiescent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  strike  and  the  revolution  following  arose  out  of  a  conspiracy 
to  discredit  the  policy  of  the  South  African  Industrial  Federation  and  its  secretary.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  rebel  leaders  ordered  that  he  should  be  shot  on  sight.  By  a  ruse 
he  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  a  mob  who  captured  him  in  his  office  at  the  time  that  the 
joint  executives  were  being  forced  at  the  point  of  the  gun  to  declare  the  general  strike. 


COMPETING  WITH  LOW  WAGE  NATIONS 

The  products  of  American  workers  can  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  high  wages,  Dr.  Jtilhis  Klein,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Dr.  Klein  said  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  had  "relatively 
little"  effect  on  the  abiUty  of  American  business  men  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers  in  outside  markets. 

"That  high  cost,"  said  Dr.  Klein,  "is  simply  the  item  of  high  wages,  and 
not  high  cost  Let  me  illustrate  that,  for  example,  with  the  co«l  trade.  The 
wages  paid  our  coal  miners  are  far  higher  than  those  paid  British  coal  miners, 
and  yet,  tmder  normal  circumstances,  eliminating  the  last  few  weeks  when 
quantities  of  coal  have  been  dtunped  abroad  by  the  British  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances — ^under  normal  drctunstances  our  coal  can  be  put 
f.  o.  b.  Norfolk  at  a  lower  cost  than  coal  can  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Cardiff. 
The  reason  for  that,  first  of  all,  is  the  far  greater  productive  capacity  of  our 
workmen,  a  far  more  advanced  industrial  technique  by  the  American  mining 
and  handling  companies  in  machinery  for  keeping  the  mines  dry,  pumping 
apparatus,  iSting  and  hoisting,  mechaiiical  devices,  and  devices  for  deUvering 
coal  on  bc^d  ship  and  so  forth. 

"Anyone  going  into  a  rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh  and  then  visiting  the  big 
German  plants  at  lessen  or  the  big  British  plants  is  impressed,  first  of  all, 
in  the  American  plants  with  the  fact  that  few  men  are  in  sight,  whereas  in  the 
British  and  German  plants  large  numbers  are  seen  all  over. 

"In  other  words,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product,  not  necessarily  the 
wages,  but  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product,  whether  it  is  a  ton  of  coal,  a 
ton  of  steel,  or  a  yard  of  goods,  is  not  necessarily  to  our  disadvantage,  because 
of  the  superior  industrial  tedinique  in  our  plants." 

"Then  I  take  it  you  do  not  fear  very  much  the  pauper  wages  of  Eiu-ope," 
said  Congressman  GriflBbn. 

"I  tiiink  the  danger  to  oiu"  export  trade  from  that  direction  is  exag- 
gerated," replied  Dr.  Klein.  "It  is,  of  coiu-se,  an  item  well  worth  considering, 
and  we  should  make  sure  to  compare  not  only  the  wages  but  the  cost  of  goods 
per  tuiit.  We  should  also  be  very  sure  that  in  any  such  comparisons  we  are 
considering  the  same  or  similar  articles." 

Dr.  Klein  made  the  interesting  statement  that  Germany's  manufacturing 
industries  are  being  restored  "only  very  gradually,"  and  not  as  rapidly  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Dr.  Klein  stated  that  "she  is  resorting  to  a  very  con- 
siderable artificial  stimulus,  a  variety  of  indirect  official  aids  to  trade,  such 
as  low  taxes  and  very  low  freight  rates  on  the  govermnent  railways  of  Ger- 
many." 
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With  but  one  dissenting  voice  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  turned 
over  to  the  labor  movement  the  task  of  liberating  children 
TH- CHILDREN  ^^  iudustry.  The  court  held  the  child  labor  law  uncon- 
stitutional. That  law  sought  to  eliminate  child  labor  by 
imposing  a  tax  on  all  products  produced  in  factories  employing  children  imder 
16  years  of  age. 

The  court  says  this  is  not  according  to  the  constitution. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court's  second  decision  on  child  labor.  The  previous 
decision  nullified  a  law  making  interstate  commerce  in  child  labor  products 
unlawful. 

The  American  Congress  is  denied  the  power  of  ref ixsing  to  admit  child 
labor  products  into  interstate  conmierce  and  it  is  denied  the  right  to  tax 
child  labor  out  of  existence. 

The  Supreme  Court  deals  with  childhood  exactly  as  it  would  deal  with 
pig  iron  or  a  dispute  about  a  protested  boundary  line.  It  observes  all  of  the 
technicalities,  weighing  the  lives  of  our  little  ones  as  so  much  inert  material. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But,  even  so,  the  court  has  found  ways 
of  treating  inert  material  more  handsomely.  For  example  the  celebrated 
oleomargarine  case  may  be  cited. 

Dairy  interests  found  oleomargarine  a  dangerous  competitor.  Oleo- 
margarine was  held  to  be  a  wholesome  product  and  it  could  be  sold  for  less 
than  butter.  When  colored,  just  as  most  butter  is  colored,  it  looked  like 
butter. 

The  court  upheld  a  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine,  making  it  impossible 
for  colored  oleomargarine  to  compete  with  butter  because  of  the  tax. 

Today  consumers  buy  their  oleomargarine  uncolored,  but  with  each 
pound  a  capsule  of  color  is  given,  so  that  the  consumer  may  do  for  himself 
what  the  manufacturer  can  not  aflFord  to  do  because  of  the  tax. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  legal  technicality  which  makes  proper  and  con- 
stitutional a  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  to  keep  it  oflF  the  m;arket,  but 
improper  and  unconstitutional  a  tax  on  child  labor  to  keep  child  labor 
products  oflf  the  market. 

Perhaps  that  is  so,  and  perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  lay  mind 
finds  it  all  confusing,  imreasonable  and  strangely  reminiscent  of  stories  about 
the  class  bias  of  the  courts,  the  inability  of  the  courts  to  comprehend  and 
d^  properly  with  human  problems  according  to  modern  concepts. 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  any  rate,  has  twice  killed  laws  calculated  to  save 
the  children. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  from  the  first  sought  to  have  child 
^^  prohibited  by  law.  More  than  that,  the  labor  movement  has  used  its 
^^^onomic  power  for  the  liberation  of  children.  In  many  industries  today  there 
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is  no  child  labor,  because  the  trade  unions  have  taken  the  children  out  of 
those  industries.  In  the  mines  there  are  no  children  (breaker  boys)  though 
there  was  a  time  when  children  by  the  thousands  worked  in  the  mines. 
Union  miners  refuse  to  work  where  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  em- 
'  ployed.   Therefore  no  children  are  employed  in  union  mines. 

There  are  no  children  in  American  print  shops  because  the  union  will 
not  permit  child  labor  in  print  shops.  There  are  no  children  at  work  in 
machine  shops,  because  the  union  will  not  permit  child  labor  in  machine 
shops.  There  are  no  children  in  union  cigar  factories,  because  the  union  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  there.  There  are  no  children  at  work  in  the  building 
trades,  because  the  unions  will  not  permit  them  to  be  there.  There  are  no 
children  at  work  in  any  trade  where  the  tmion  exists. 

The  Supreme  Coiut,  by  its  repeated  decisions  against  legislation  to  pro- 
/^liibit  child  labor,  leaves  completion  of  the  task  to  the  unions,  the  greatest 
/     humanitarian  power  in  America  today. 

I  The  only  reason  children  are  at  work  in  the  textile  industry — and  that 

I      is  where  there  is  the  greatest  abuse  of  childhood — is  because  the  union  is 
^  not  yet  strong  enough  to  accomplish  their  liberation. 

Meanwhile  labor  stands  for  and  demands  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
the  only  remaining  legislative  remedy.  If  Congress  is  determined  it  can 
present  to  the  cotmtry  in  short  order  an  effective  constitutional  amendment 
to  eliminate  child  labor.  Let  this  be  done.  Congress  has  been  exceedingly 
generous  with  employers.  It  has  given  employers  practically  everything  they 
have  desired.  On  this  one  point,  where  the  health  and  lives  of  American  little 
children  are  vitally  concerned.  Congress  can  afford  to  act  for  humanity  and 
this  it  should  do  without  delay. 
—  The  labor  movement  will  continue  its  work  of  emancipation,  but  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed  to  complete  the  work  quickly.  The  Supreme 
Court  can  not  reach  and  destroy  a  constitutional  amendment.  Every  great 
moral  force  in  the  country  should  rally  to  the  cause  of  the  children,  demand- 
ing and  working  constructively  for  immediate  congressional  action  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  save  the  children  from  the  greed  of  employers. 


It  has  been  impossible  to  find  in  the  public  press  an  account  even  approaching 

fairness  dealing  with  the  hearings  before  the  Lockwood 

THE  LOCKWOOD       Committee  in  New  York  and  with  the  principles  dealt 

COM  Ifl  ITTEE 

MR  GOMPERS  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  hearings.    This  is  true  with  the  exception 

THE  PRESS  ^^  ^^  ^^  three  individual  accounts  of  portions  of  the 

proceedings.  Voluminous  testimony  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, whose  destinies  are  guided  by  its  attorney,  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
attorney  for  the  commitee,  by  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
JMyoT,  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Untermyer  is  rated  as  a  very  able 
lawyer,  his  questioning  seemed  to  indicate  either  a  continuing  unwillingness  to 
understand  the  trend  of  the  testimony  which  was  being  given,  or  a  desire 
to  combat  that  testimony  to  the  utmost. 

One  of  the  chief  points  at  issue  was  whether  state  regulation  of  relations 
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between  employers  and  workers  is  desirable  or  beneficial.  Mr.  Untermyer 
was  not  waiting  to  be  convinced  by  testimony  on  this  point,  but  entered 
into  the  examination  of  witnesses  with  the  clear  intent  to  do  everything 
possible  to  compel  witnesses  to  so  shape  their  testimony  as  to  sustain  his 
conclusion.  He  appeared  not  as  an  impartial  examiner,  but  as  a  crusader 
for  the  idea  of  state  control  of  industrial  relations,  which  means  state  control 
of  labor. 

In  combatting  this  idea  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  made  it  clear  that  labor  is  opposed  to  state  regulation  of  labor  and  to 
all  of  the  machinery  used  for  such  regulation.  He  made  it  clear  that  labor 
is  opposed  to  all  state  agencies  which  have  for  their  object  the  compulsory 
regulation  of  relations  between  employers  and  workers.  A  fair  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  position  was  interpreted  in  the  newspapers  is 
found  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  said: 

Gompers  believes  in  law  for  the  emplosrer,  but  not  for  the  worker.  He  insists  there 
should  be  no  law  to  govern  human  beings  in  industrial  strife^  but  believes  in  curbing 
the  employer. 

He  would  let  labor  go  free  of  restraint  to  hammer  the  employer  and  the  public,  but 
would  give  society  and  the  public  no  chance  or  rightto  defend  themselves. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  more  complete  misrepresentation  is  foimd  in  so  few 
words.  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  believes  in  equal  enforce- 
ment of  law  for  employers  and  workers  and  he  would  be  happy  if  equal 
enforcement  of  the  law  were  more  of  a  common-place  and  less  of  a  pheno- 
menon. Mr.  Untermyer,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals 
uncovered  by  his  own  investigation,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  some  illuminating 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  law  is  equally  enforced  against  employers  and 
workers. 

What  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  said  before  the 
Lockwood  Committee  in  New  York  had  little  to  do  with  the  enforcement 
of  law.  It  had  to  do  with  the  creation  of  new  institutions  and  agencies  for 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  employers  and  workers.  The  two  subjects 
have  very  dififerent  definitions  and  deal  with  entirely  diflFerent  situations. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  law.  We  have. civil  law  for  dealing  with  property 
disputes  between  individuals  and  we  have  criminal  law  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence  against  persons  or  crimes  against 
the  state. 

The  American  labor  movement  stands  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
always  has  stood  for  the  enforcement  of  law.  It  is  quite  another  thing  and 
frequently  a  highly  creditable  thing  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  new  law> 
to  oppose  the  making  of  law  by  judges  who  are  not  empowered  to  make  law, 
but  who  usurp  the  function  of  law  makers,  or  to  oppose  the  creation  of  new 
judicial  or  quasi- judicial  bodies,  boards,  courts  or  commissions  for  the  con- 
trol of  human  relations. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  would  point 
out  any  instance  of  labor's  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  law,  or  of  labor's 
defiance  of  law.    It  would  be  perhaps  more  interesting  if  the  Philadelphia 
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Public  Ledger  were  to  tabulate  instances  in  which  employers  have  defied 
or  overridden  the  law  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  repealed  the  law. 
It  is  yet  to  be  discovered  whether  there  is  any  law  to  reach  the  army  of 
powerful  contractors  who  during  the  war  are  charged  with  having  robbed 
the  United  States  government  of  at  least  $100,000,000,  and  possibly  more. 
It  is  yet  to  be  discovered  whether  there  is  any  law  to  reach  the  army  of 
profiteers  who  made  the  high  cost  of  living  famous  during  the  war  and  since 
the  war.  It  is  yet  to  be  discovered  whether  there  is  any  law  to  reach  these 
who  throughout  the  country  have  practiced  extortion  in  the  building  industry 
during  the  war  and  since  the  war. 

Newspapers  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which,  regardless 
of  pose  or  assumption,  speak  in  reality  for  vested  interests  and  predatory 
wealth,  shotdd  only  with  great  caution  raise  the  question  of  equality  of 
enforcement  of  law.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  knows  perfectly  well  that 
law  frequently  is  made  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  the  Public 
Ledger  so  well  represents.  Frequently  the  law  is  so  made  as  to  give  them 
what  they  want  without  any  violation  of  law.  The  interests  of  property  are 
weU  cared  for  by  the  law.  The  first  interests  ever  protected  by  law  were 
property  interests.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  men  and  women  was  a  second  thought  and  such  protection  as  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  law  was  put  there  only  after  decades  and  centuries  of 
development  and  struggle.  Of  coiu-se  the  Public  Ledger  can  not  speak  with 
ca^dor  on  matters  such  as  this  and  therefore  it  must  be  hypocritical. 

Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Herald  continues  the  good  work  of  misrepre- 
sentation.   In  the  Herald  editorial  we  find: 

Members  of  the  committee  were  tmable  to  follow  Mr.  Gomper's  logic.  For  instance, 
it  is  Mr.  Gomper's  doctrine  that,  while  a  contract  is  a  contract,  it  is  not  mutual.  Where  a 
wage  agreement  exists  and  a  labor  shortage  develops,  labor  should  not  be  blamed  or  the 
unions  penalize  their  members  for  accepting  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  agreement.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  surplus  of  labor,  tmion  members  must  not  work  for  less  than 
the  specified  wage. 

Let  us  examine  the  nattu'e  of  agreements  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers. Such  agreements  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage 
rate.  They  do  this  because  there  is  a  minimum  below  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  union,  and  accepted  generally  as  a  moral  principle,  no  worker  should 
be  asked  to  give  service.  These  agreements  do  not  provide  for  a  maximum 
wage  rate,  or  for  anything  between  a  minimum  and  maximmn  rate.  It  is 
agreed  merely  that  the  employer  will  not  pay,  ^nd  the  union  workers  will 
not  accept,  anything  below  the  rate  agreed  upon. 

It  frequently  happens  that  employers  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
rate  agreed  upon  in  the  agreement  between  them  and  the  imion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  practice  exists  and  shotdd  exist  in  practically  every  industry. 
It  is  their  individual  judgment  that  the  wages  shotdd  be  higher  than  those 
called  for  in  the  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  pay  to 
individual  workmen. possessed  of  unusual  skill  and  ability,  rates  in  advance 
of  the  rates  called  for  in  the  agreement  as  a  proper  recognition  of  their  skill 
and   ability. 

In  the  face  of  these  well-known  facts,  the  comment  of  the  New  York 
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Herald  is  not  only  unfair  and  totally  misrepresentative  of  labor,  but  it  is  a 
particularly  cliunsy  and  ridicidous  misrepresentation.  Of  coiu-se  a  contract 
is  mutual  and  is  mutually  binding,  but  there  is  no  authority  which  would  hold 
that  anyone  is  boimd  by  provisions  which  not  only  are  not  in  the  contract, 
but  which  are  contrary  to  what  is  in  the  contract. 

A  little  more  of  cleverness  is  found  in  the  New  York  Times,  where  we 
read: 

It  is  true  that  the  very  poor,  being  tmable  to  employ  competent  counsel,  are  some- 
times at  a  disadvantage  in  our  courts,  and  that  our  foremost  jurists  and  statesmen  admit 
the  fact  and  are  seeking  a  remedy.  But  organized  labor  does  not  fall  into  that  category. 
No  power  of  capital  can  prevent  a  labor  union  from  securing  full  benefit  of  the  law  as  it 
stands. 

This  quotation  has  about  it  a  certain  cleverness  well  calculated  to  throw 
readers  off  their  guard  and  to  bring  forth  the  rejoinder :  "Why,  of  course,  that  is 
obvious."  Let  us  set  againstit  the  following  assertion:  **Thepower  of  capital* 
tangible  or  intangible,  the  s)mipathy  that  binds  many  courts  to  the  aspir- 
ations of  those  who  possess  capital,  the  venal  or  honestly  reactionary  attitude 
of  courts  to  assess  the  interests  of  property  above  the  interests  of  htunanity, 
and  the  ability  at  times  of  the  possessors  of  great  wealth  actually  to  buy 
outright  institutions  which  make  or  enforce  law,  does  result  in  injustice  of  the 
gravest  character  to  the  workers.  It  does  result  in  a  distinction  between  the 
treatment  of  workers  and  the  treatment  of  employers  and  the  possessors  of 
vast  wealth  before  the  courts.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Power- 
ful appeals  have  been  made  by  those  who  have  given  it  profoimd  study. 

Another  feature  to  which  Mr.  Untermyer  directed  his  investigation  is 
that  some  tmions  have  during  periods  of  unemployment  closed  their  books; 
that  is,  that  they  would  for  the  time  being  not  accept  any  new  members,  and 
while  trade  imionists  can  not  approve  such  a  coiu-se,  Mr.  Untermyer's  aim 
is  to  have  the  legislattu-e  enact  law  that  shall  prohibit  such  practice.  He 
established  the  fact  that  some  unions  pursue  a  cotu'se  which  the  organized 
labor  movement  can  not  approve — ^not  criminal  or  unlawftd  acts,  but  what 
would  seem  to  be  unjustifiable  practices.  For  these  acts  and  practices  he 
would  have  the  legislattu'e  enact  a  law  giving  jtu'isdiction  and  power  to 
some  court,  commission  or  agency  of  the  state,  to  regulate  and  forbid  them, 
and  of  course  carry  the  punishments  with  them  for  the  organizations'  dis- 
obedience to  the  coiut,  commission,  or  agency  orders. 

While  upon  the  stand  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  declared  that 
the  practices  could  not  be  approved,  but  the  enactment  of  any  law  con- 
ferring such  power  as  he  described  woidd  be  opposed  to  the  fulles  by  (»^n- 
ized  labor,  but  even  if  enacted,  they  woidd  not  prove  a  corrective,  but  woidd 
aggravate  the  whole  situation;  that  the  workers,  organized  or  unorganized, 
were  the  only  agencies  by  which  the  desired  correction  coidd  be  accomplished ; 
that  it  was  possibly  a  slow  process,  but  it  is  the  only  one. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Ambrican  Federationist  the  question  of 
the  biased  enforcement  of  law  is  discussed  so  fully  as  to  make  further  refer- 
ence to  it  here  unnecessary.  The  gentlemen  who  publish  the  New  York 
Times  are  able  to  employ  men  of  ability.   Ability  does  not  alwa)rs  seek  to 
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present  truth,  or  to  relate  facts  honestly.  It  sometimes  seeks  to  conceal 
shrewdly.  The  New  York  Times  could  afford  not  to  employ  the  later  kind 
of  ability. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  hearing  before  the  Lockwood  Committee 
was  not  the  issue  of  equal  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  of  equality  before  the 
law,  and  newspapers  in  presenting  that  as  the  issue  have  misrepresented 
the  entire  case.  It  may  have  been  somewhat  diflScult  to  detect  the  exact 
issue  through  bias  thrown  over  the  proceedings  by  Mr.  Untermyer,  but 
even  though  difficult,  it  was  not  impossible  and  those  honestly  searching^ 
for  the  issue  could  overlook  it  only  because  their  search  was  insincere. 

The  real  point  under  discussion  was  whether  relations  between  employers 
and  workers  are  to  be  made  subject  to  state  control.  Mr.  Untermyer  was 
trying  to  build  up  a  case  for  state  control  and  regulation  through  some  kind 
of  court  or  commission  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  other  eflforts  of  recent 
date  to  bring  labor  under  the  domination  of  btu'eaucratic  state  machinery. 
Mr.  Untermyer's  examination  of  the  question  was  not  an  impartial 
examination,  but  was  the  kind  of  examination  usually  conducted  by  those 
who  have  formed  their  conclusions  and  are  seeking  to  destroy  all  the  facts 
which  do  not  sustain  those  conclusions. 

Labor  has  many  reasons  for  declining  to  yield  to  the  campaign  for 
state  regulation  of  htunan  relations  in  industry.  In  the  first  place,  from  a 
purely  theoretical  standpoint  those  relations  can  not  properly  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  courts  or  tribunals  having  quasi-judicial  functions.  In 
the  second  place,  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint  every  proof  thus  far 
produced  by  practice  shows  conclusively  that  in  addition  to  being  unnattu-al, 
the  state  tribunal  idea  is  a  practical  failtu-e.  No  experiment  yet  made  in 
that  direction  has  achieved  success.  No  such  tribunal  has  achieved  any  one 
of  the  things  which  its  supporters  declared  it  would  achieve. 

The  primary  contention  in  the  prospectus  of  those  who  advocate  the  state 
tribunal  for  industrial  relations  is  that  it  will  prevent  strikes.  Labor  de- 
clares, and  always  has  declared,  that  no  such  tribunal  can  prevent  strikes 
and  practice  has  shown  that  no  such  tribunal  does  prevent  strikes.  Strikes 
have  occtured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  state  tribtmal  or  industrial 
relations  court  that  has  ever  been  set  up  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
reason  for  this  is  as  simple  as  it  is  inescapable.  No  such  court  or  tribunal 
can  consistently  render  decisions  satisfactory  to  labor.  If  the  miraculous 
should  happen  and  some  such  court  should  consistently  render  decisions 
satisfactory  to  labor,  it  would  in  so  doing  be  rendering  decisions  unsatis- 
factory to  employers  and  the  initiative  in  creating  a  rupture  of  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  would  be  taken  speedily  by  the  employer- 
Whatever  modification  of  the  industrial  court  idea  Mr.  Untermyer  may 
have  in  mind  can  not  alter  the  position  of  labor  toward  his  project.  Labor 
can  no  more  accept  a  modified  evil  than  a  full-fledged  evil.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  good  little  devil  among  industrial  courts.  If  Mr.  Untermyer 
had  not  permitted  himself  to  lose  his  mental  poise  in  the  cesspool  of  employer- 
made  corruption  through  which  he  has  been  wading  in  New  York,  he  might 
now  be  in  a  position  to  render  a  much  more  signal  service  than  any  which 
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he  seems  likely  to  render.  As  a  lawyer  on  the  traU  of  corruption  and  violation 
of  law,  Mr.  Untermyer  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession,  so  much 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  defending  violation  of  law,  and  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  of  finding  safe  methods  of  violating  law. 

Mr.  Untermyer  has  found  in  New  York  some  hundreds  of  criminals 
among  organized  employers.  If  he  has  put  only  an  insignificant  proportion  of 
his  precious  discoveries  in  jail  it  may  be  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  judicial 
machinery  and  is  no  reflection  on  his  ability  and  sincerity.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  very  few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  law  breakers  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Vntexmyer  have  suffered  sufficiently  to  have  any  real  reason  to 
bear  him  a  lasting  grudge. 

But,  admitting  all  that  Mr.  Untermyer  himself  would  wish  to  have 
said  as  to  his  prowess  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  his  qualifications  as  a  leader 
of  labor,  as  one  to  prescribe  how  labor's  difficulties  and  trials  shall  be  met> 
as  one  to  point  the  way  out  of  the  industrial  struggle  to  the  happy  solution 
of  all  the  ills,  his  qualifications  have  yet  to  be  established  and  thus  far  prac- 
tically all  the  marks  are  on  the  debit  side. 

It  is  a  bad  muddle  that  Mr.  Untermyer  has  got  into.  The  newspapers 
have  made  it  no  better.  Their  assertions,  clearly  justified  by  the  character 
of  Mr.  Untermyer's  examination  of  witnesses  that  the  whole  issue  is  one 
of  labor's  efforts  to  escape  responsibility  before  the  law,  is  an  unfortunate 
twist  and  torture  of  the  real  question  at  issue.  As  to  the  law,  labor  has  to 
say  only  what  it  has  always  said.  It  holds  itself  strictly  accountable  to  the 
law.  It  has  a  most  ardent  desire  to  see  all  who  violate  the  law  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  It  has  no  more  desire  to  see  workers  escape  the 
penalties  of  a  law  which  they  have  violated  than  to  see  employers  escape 
like  penalties  for  like  violations.  It  regards  it  as  highly  unfortunate  and 
unjust  and  as  subversive  of  the  interests  of  oiu*  democracy  that  so  frequently 
employers  and  those  who  have  powerfid  interests  do  escape  the  penalties  of 
laws  which  they  violate  and  do  so  frequently  violate  laws  in  a  spirit  which 
clearly  indicates  their  tmderstanding  that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  penalty. 

On  the  stand  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  the  president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  book  "Moral  Overstrain,"  Chapter 
7,  under  the  caption  of  "Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor,"  as  follows: 

Stated  as  concretely  as  possible,  the  principal  difference  between  the  working  people 
and  the  courts  lies  in  the  marked  tendency  of  the  courts  to  guarantee  to  the  workman 
an  academic  and  theoretical  liberty  which  he  does  not  want,  by  denying  him  industrial 
rights  to  which  he  thinks  he  is  ethically  entitled.  His  grievance  is  that  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  the  courts  give  what  seems  to  him  counterfeit  liberty  in  the  place  of  its  reality. 

There  is  available  to  Mr.  Untermyer,  and  to  all  who  are  properly  and 
intelligently  interested  in  the  question  of  industrial  relations,  a  penalty  in 
the  law  for  every  crime  that  has  been  committed  in  New  York,  a  remedy  in 
democratic  institutions  for  every  abuse  that  exists,  and  the  machinery  for 
the  creation  of  all  the  new  agencies  that  may  be  found  necessary.  Finally, 
the  forces  primarily  responsible  for  the  evils  that  have  existed  in  New  York 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  organized  employers  of  New  York,  whose 
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greed  and  complete  lack  of  principle  Mr.  Untermyer's  investigations  have 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  except  the  courts  which  we  may  hope  even 
yet  will  bring  quantity  production  of  justice  to  meet  the  quantity  violation 
of  law. 

When  finally  questioned  by  Mr.  Untermyer  regarding  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  affecting  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  labor,  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  replied:  "God  save  labor  from  the  coiuts," 
and  we  now  say,  "Amen." 


Resentment  against  our  courts  of  law  pervades  the  ranks  of  Labor.  Defective 
legal  machinery  defeats  the  aims  of  justice.  The  poor — and 
AND  THE  POOR  ^^  ^^  *  relative  designation  because  it  includes  all  those 
without  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  court  fees  and  the  de- 
mands of  lawyers — suflfer.  Elihu  Root,  who  can  afford  to  view  the  matter 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  says: 

I  think  the  true  criticism  which  we  should  make  upon  our  own  conduct  is  that  we 
have  been  so  busy  about  our  individual  affairs  that  we  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
changes  of  conditions  which  to  so  great  an  extent  have  ?ut  justice  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor.  But  we  can  not  confine  ourselves  to  that  criticism  much  longer;  it  is  time 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

To  the  wage  earner  in  trouble  this  is  not  a  theory  but  an  oppressKe 
obstacle  to  justice.  He  does  not  know  how  to  set  the  house  in  order.  His 
experience  rankles  and  develops  fertile  soil  for  anarchy. 

Casting  about  for  an  unbiased  statement  of  the  case  against  oiu*  anti- 
quated legal  machinery  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  the  editor 
has  selected  * 'Justice  and  the  Poor,"  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  of  the  Boston 
Bar,  a  study  indorsed  and  published  in  1919  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Qu^otatic^s  from  this  volume  are  made  by 
permission  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  whose  president,  Henry  S.  Pritchetb 
says: 

The  widespread  suspicion  that  our  law  fails  to  secure  justice  has  only  too  much 
basis  in  fact.  If  this  suspicion  is  allowed  to  grow  tmchecked,  it  will  end  by  poisoning 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  government  and  in  law  itself,  the  very  bulwark  of 
justice. 

Denial  of  justice  is  a  fact  admitted  even  by  Chief  Justice  Taft: 

Of  all  the  questions  which  are  before  the  American  people,  I  regard  no  one  as  more 
important  than  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice.  We  must  malce  it  so 
that  the  poor  man  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  opportunity  in  litigating  as 
the  rich  man,  and  under  present  conditions,  ashamed  as  we  may  be  of  it,  thb  is  not  the 
fact 

Denial  of  justice  incited  the  American  colonies  to  rebellion.  When  they 
framed  our  national  laws  they  declared  that  justice  must  be  equal  and  ac- 
cessible to  all,  and  they  proceeded  to  give  it  immediate  effect.  The  simple 
machinery  of  early  American  history  broke  down  as  the  result  of  the  tremen- 
dous changes  in  the  nation's  life.  Mr.  Smith  says: 

These  changed  conditions,  to  which  our  rigid  court  organization,  with  inflexible 
machinery  was  unable  to  adapt  itself,  are  mainly  due  to  immigration,  the  rise  of  tkt 
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wage-earning  dass,  and  above  all,  to  the  startling  grown  up  urban  population  with  all 
that  it  entails. 

The  facts,  though  not  the  causes  which  underlie  them,  are  well-known.  The  ad- 
ministration of  American  justice  is  not  impartial,  the  rich  and  the  poor  do  not  stand  on 
an  equality  before  the  law,  the  traditional  method  of  providing  justice  has  operated  to 
dose  the  doors  of  the  courts  to  the  poor,  and  has  caused  a  gross  denial  of  justice  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  millions  of  persons. 

The  majority  of  our  judges  and  lawyers  view  this  situation  with  indifference.  They 
fail  to  see  behind  this  denial  of  justice  the  suffering  and  tragedy  which  it  causes,  the 
havoc  it  plays  in  individual  lives,  and  its  influence  in  retarding  our  Americanization 
program.  "The  judicial  department,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "comes  home  in  its 
effects  to  every  man's  fireside.  It  passes  on  his  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all." 
Because  law  is  all-embradng,  the  denial  of  its  protection  means  the  destruction  of  homes 
through  illegal  foredostu-es,  the  loss  through  trick  or  chicanery  of  a  lifetime's  savings, 
the  taking  away  of  children  from  their  parents  by  fraudulent  guardianship  proceedings. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  many  of  them  immigrants,  have  been  unable  to  collect 
their  wages  honestly  earned. 

Denial  of  justice  is  not  merely  negative  in  effect;  it  actively  encourages  fraud  and 
dishonesty.  Unscrupulous  employers,  seeing  the  inability  of  wage-earners  to  enforce 
payments,  have  deliberately  hired  men  without  the  slightest  intention  of  paying  them. 
Some  of  these  employers  are  themsdves  poor  men,  who  strive  in  this  way  to  gain  an 
advantage.  The  evil  is  not  one  of  class  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  the  poor  over  to  the 
merdes  of  only  the  rich.  It  enables  the  poor  to  rob  one  another;  it  permits  the  shrewd 
immigrant  of  a  few  years'  residence  to  defraud  his  more  recently  arrived  countrymen. 
The  line  of  deavage  which  it  follows  and  accentuates  is  that  between  the  dishonest  and 
the  honest.  Everywhere  it  abets  the  unscrupulotis,  the  crafty,  and  the  vicious  in  their 
ceasdess  plans  for  exploiting  their  less  intelligent  and  less  fortunate  fellows.  The  system 
not  only  robs  the  poor  of  their  only  protection,  but  it  places  in  the  hands  of  their  oppres- 
sors the  most  powerful  and  ruthless  weapon  ever  invented. 

Why  do  foreigners  so  often  become  wild-eyed  radicals  and  expend  their 
energies  in  vitriolic  denunciation  of  American  institutions? 

The  effect  on  the  immigrant  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  He  comes  to  this  country, 
often  from  lands  of  injustice  and  opporession,  with  high  hopes,  expecting  to  receive  fair 
play  and  square  dealing.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  assimilated  and  taught  respect  for  our 
institutions.  Because  of  the  strangeness  of  all  his  surroundings,  his  ignorance  of  our 
language  and  our  customs,  often  because  of  his  simple  faith  in  the  America  of  which  he 
has  heard,  he  becomes  an  ^isy  prey.  When  he  finds  himself  wronged  or  betrayed,  keen 
disappointment  is  added  to  the  sense  of  injustice.  Through  bitter  disillusionment  he 
becomes  easily  subject  to  the  influences  of  sedition  and  disorder. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Smith  sajrs  in  his  "smnmary  of  defects": 

In  the  existing  machinery  of  justice  there  are  three  defects,  which  in  their  practical 
results  destroy  the  impartiality  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  thereby  make 
impossible  that  absolute  equality  before  the  law  which  the  ideal  of  democracy  demands, 
which  our  form  of  government  was  designed  to  secure,  and  which  it  is  trying  to  guarantee 
through  a  fair  and  sound  substantive  law.  The  first  difficulty  is  that  the  machinery  often 
moves  so  slowly,  or  can  be  made  to  move  so  sloiidy,  that  wholly  unwarranted  delays 
occur  to  rob  the  protection  and  redress  vouchsafed  by  law  of  much  of  its  efficacy  and 
value.  The  second  difficulty  b  that  the  wheels  of  justice  can  not  be  set  in  motion  simply 
by  a  contention  based  on  the  commission  of  a  wrong,  but  require,  in  addition,  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  lubrication  in  the  form  of  payments  to  the  courts  for  costs  and  fees. 
If  persons,  because  they  are  poor,  are  unable  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  they  are  debarred 
from  seeking  redress,  the  whole  law  is  powerless  to  afford  its  intended  protection,  and  this 
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is  so  even  where  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  very  wrong  which  renders  necessary  the 
appeal  to  the  processes  of  the  law. 

The  third  diffictdty  results  from  the  trilemma  that  the  machinery  of  justice  can  be 
operated  only  through  attorneys,  that  attomejrs  must  be  paid  for  their  services,  and 
that  the  poor  are  unable  to  pay  for  such  services.  This  is  the  great,  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  difficulty-^inherent  because  our  legal  institutions  were  framed  with  the 
intention  that  trained  advocates  should  be  employed,  and  fundamental  in  the  sense  that 
no  amount  of  reorganization  or  simplification,  short  of  a  complete  overturn  of  the  whole 
structure,  can  entirely  remove  the  necessity  for  the  attorney.  This  is  a  difficulty  rather 
than  a  defect,  for  in  the  main  it  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  proper 
functions  of  the  lawyer  in  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  altogether  eliminated. 
This  problem  differs  radically  from  that  relating  to  dtlays  or  costs,  and  calls  for  an 
entirely  different  solution.  It  is  not  well  recognized  or  generally  appreciated,  and  there 
are  no  definite  movements  or  organizations  which  offer  opportunities  for  alliances. 

Mr.  Smith  then  presents  constructive  action  which  he  regards  as  immedi- 
ately possible : 

We  can  end  the  existing  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  if  we  can  secure  an  administra- 
tion of  justice  which  shall  be  accessible  to  every  person  no  matter  how  humble,  and 
which  shaU  be  adjusted  so  carefully  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day  world  that  it  can 
not  be  dislocated,  or  the  evenness  of  its  operation  be  disturbed,  by  the  fact  of  poverty. 

The  constructive  methods  which  will  enable  our  judicial  institutions  to  realize  their 
ideal  are  dear,  first,  because  we  know  the  precise  difficulties  to  be  remedied,  and  second, 
because  there  are  already  in  existence  many  agencies  definitely  designed  to  obviate  or 
overcome  these  difficulties  and  which,  with  proper  development  and  expansion,  can 
be  made  wholly  successful.  Of  these  the  greatest  is  the  already  formidable  group  of 
legal  aid  organizations.  They  are,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem, 
for  if  we  can  speedily  give  them  the  resotu-ces  which  they  need  and  deserve,  they  will 
move  forward  and  become  the  instrument  through  which  we  can  attain  the  desired  endJ| 
Properly  eqtiipped,  they  will  provide  the  necessary  stimulus,  they  will  ftunish  the" 
requisite  leadership,  and  they  will  devise  the  concrete  detailed  working  plans  and  carry 
them  through  to  completion. 

The  task  of  the  legal  aid  organizations  is  to  present  with  all  possible  clearness  this 
difficulty  in  its  full  force,  to  draw  to  themselves  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  judges, 
bar  associations,  and  others  concerned  with  the  perfecting  of  justice,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves patiently  and  tmremittingly  to  a  study  of  those  agencies  and  methods  which  may 
be  made  to  serve  toward  this  end.  There  are  now  in  existence  three  great  agencies,  operat- 
ing in  as  many  fields  of  law,  illustrating  two  distinct  plans  for  overcoming  this  obstacle, 
which  have  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  so  that  immediate  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  them.  These  are  the  small  claims  cotuts,  the  domestic  relations  courts,  and  the 
industrial  accident  commissions,  which  are  so  constituted  and  so  operate  that  in  the 
average  small  daim,  the  average  compkunt  for  non-support,  and  thejaverage  case  of 
an  employe  injured  at  work  the  emplojrment  of  counsd  is  unnecessary. 

Further  on  Mr.  Smith  discusses  the  legal  aid  organizations : 

The  legal  aid  organizations  can  promote  the  necessary  reconstruction  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  thereby  scientifically  eliminate  so  much  of  the  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor  as  is  caused  by  gaps,  or  flaws,  or  outworn  parts,  or  imperfect  adjust- 
ments in  the  organization  of  our  administration  of  justice. 

They  must  go  further.  In  vast  tracts^of  thel'dvilllaw  and  in^'aU  of  the  criminal  law 
relating  to  the  more  serious  crimes,  equality  in  the  administration  of  justice  can  be 
had  only  by  supplying  attomejrs  to  the  poor.  In  dvil  matters  this  has  alwasrs  been  the 
function  of  the  legal  aid  sodeties;  in  criminal  affairs  it  is  nowfthelf unction  of  the  public 
defenders.  This  part  of  their  task  is  well-known  to  the  organizations.  The  work  of  the 
public  defenders  must  be  carried  on  in  all  dties,  and  it^is  preferable  that  it  should  be 
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•done  in  conjunction  with,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  legal  aid  work.  The  legal  aid  organiza- 
tions must  extend  themselves  into  all  of  the  large  cities,  and  must  triple  their  staffs 
and  undertake  a  threefold  increase  of  their  work.  If  these  things  can  be  done,  that  part 
of  the  denial  of  justice  which  is  traceable  solely  to  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  employ 
counsel  will  be  eliminated,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
expense  of  coimsel  will  be  completely  overcome. 

At  the  present  time  the  legal  aid  organizations  in  the  United  States  are  equipped 
to  do  none  of  these  things.  They  will  be  able  to  continue  to  care  for  a  certain  ntunber 
of  individual  cases,  but  that  is  not  enough.  They  will  either  go  forward  or  backward. 
Either  they  will  become  the  best  instrumentality  for  the  equalization  of  American 
Justice,  or  they  will  fail,  and  be  discarded,  and  some  other  plan  will  be  utilized.  Because  of 
the  work  they  have  accomplished,  the  wealth  of  their  experience,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  record,  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  possible  for  them  to 
succeed. 

In  advocacy  of  legal  aid  under  public  control,  Mr.  Smith  adds: 

Inasmuch  as  the  legal  aid  organizations  are  rendering  an  essential  public  service, 
it  b  likely  that  ultimately  their  work  will  pass  under  public  control.  This  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are,  or  may  become,  responsible  for  the  future  of  or- 
ganized legal  aid,  and  they  will  do  well  to  shape  their  plans  with  this  end  in  view.  There 
is  no  need  to  hasten  this  process  of  transferring  the  responsibility  to  the  state,  the  ideas 
which  must  precede  it  are  imperceptibly  but  steadily  taking  possession  of  men's  minds, 
and  the  change  will  come  about  in  its  own  good  time. 

The  task  of  the  private  organizations  will  be  to  bring  legal  aid  work  up  to  the  highest 
possible  point  of  efficiency,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  they  may  surrender  into  public 
,  hands  a  definite  undertaking  which  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  with  its 

guiding  principles  well  established,  and  with  a  well-developed  technique  for  the  conduct 
of  its  work.  They  must  also  bring  their  experience  to  bear  in  order  that  this  tendency 
toward  public  control  may  not  go  forward  blindly,  but  may  be  given  intelligent  direction. 

In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Smith  has  so  cogently  set  forth  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comment  of  Chief 
Justice  Olson,  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court.  In  his  report  for  1915,  Justice 
'  Olson  said: 

j  When  litigation  is  too  costly,  the  result  for  many  persons  is  a  denial  of  justice. 

I  Such  denial  or  partial  denial  of  justice  engenders  social  and  commercial  friction.  The  sense 

.  of  helplessness  thus  caused  incites  citizens  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

I  But  Justice  Olson  viewed  the  matter  even  more  seriously  than  that. 

I  Continuing,  he  said: 

1  It  causes  crimes  of  violence.  It  saps  patriotism  and  destroys  civic  pride.  It  arouses 

I  jealousy  and  breeds  contempt  for  law  and  government. 

'  While  Mr.  Smith  in  his  excellent  work  lays  emphasis  in  part  upon  the 

denial  of  justice  to  immigrants,  the  whole  question  of  the  failiure  of  justice  to 
the  poor  applies  to  all  the  people  or  all  the  poor  within  the  doors  of  oiu:  coun- 
try. In  addition  Mr.  Smith  has  not  taken  cognizance  of  the  denial  of  justice 
or  the  imposition  of  injustice  on  the  wage  earners  of  the  country  when  engaged 
in  any  difference  or  dispute  with  employers.  He  has  evaded  or  avoided  the 
abuse  of  the  injunctive  writ,  by  which  workers  are  enjoined  from  doing  the 
things  they  have  a  perfect,  constitutional  right  to  do,  and  are  commanded 
to  do  the  things  they  have  a  perfect  lawful  right  not  to  do.  He  has  not  touched 
upon  the  contempt  proceedings  based  upon  such  writs,  where  the  plaintiffs 
or  prosecutors  are  not  required  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  enjoined 
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workers,  but  the  workers  must  prove  that  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  coiul  for  the  alleged  violation  of  the  terms  included  in  the  injimc- 
tion;  where  the  defendants,  the  enjoined  workers,  are  not  tried  before  a  jury 
of  their  peers  but  before  the  judge  who  has  issued  the  ex  parte  injimction. 

While  the  legal  aid  societies  to  which  Mr.  Smith  refers  have  been  capable 
of  doing  much  to  equalize  justice  for  the  poor  and  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial 
in  instances  such  as  those  which  he  cites,  the  basic  injustice  predicated  upon 
fundamental  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  before  the  law  is  wholly 
avoided  or  disregarded. 

The  administration  of  justice  for  the  poor  may  nearly  be  attained  by  the 
legal  aid  societies  when  they  finally  shall  develop  into  public  control  and  in  so 
far  the  practitioners  in  the  legal  profession  may  to  a  large  degree  again  re- 
sume their  erstwhile  fimction  of  advocates,  not  merely  commercialized  practi- 
tioners in  the  legal  profession — advocates,  tribunes,  the  spokesmen  for  the 
defence  and  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  people  as  against  op- 
pression, tyranny  or  injustice. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  achievement  of  that  necessary  objective  there  is 
no  agency  so  potential  as  the  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  organized 
labor  movement  of  America,  for  that  movement  is  made  up  of  the  representative 
manhood  of  America  who  constitute  and  consistently  and  persistently  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  poor,  for  they  are  the  poor. 


The  relations  between  farmers  and  wage  earners  are  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  are  neither  farmers  nor  wage  earners  because 
THE  MONITOR  ^^^  actious  of  thosc  who  are  producers  always  are  of 

great  interest  to  those  who  are  not  producers.  One 
indication  of  the  growing  understanding  between  farmers  and  wage  earners  is 
the  growing  amount  of  public  discussion  concerning  those  relations.  Those 
who  most  frequently  point  out  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  imder- 
standing  between  farmers  and  wage  earners  are  those  who  are  neither  farmers 
nor  wage  earners  and  who  do  not  speak  for  either  group. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  usually  as  well  informed  as  any  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  farmer-labor  understanding  as 
"the  farmer-labor  fallacy"  and  most  curiously  does  it  strive  editorially 
to  live  up  to  the  title  of  the  editorial.  The  fimdamental  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  understanding  between  farmers  and  wage  earners,  according  to  the 
Monitor,  is  that  **farmers  are  optimists"  while  **wage  earners  are  nattu-ally 
pessimistic."  The  Monitor  conveniently  forgets  all  economic  considerations 
including  the  greatest  consideration  of  all — ^the  fact  that  farmers  and  wage 
earners  are  alike  producers  of  necessities,  interested  primarily  in  the  essentials 
of  production.  This  is  all  brushed  aside  with  the  declaration  that  "there  is  a 
temperamental  chasm  between  the  two  groups  which  no  hjrphen  will  bridge" 
and  so  "in  spite  of  the  logic  of  their  leaders  and  notwithstanding  the  pleasant 
friendships  that  have  been  formed,  the  efforts  to  hjrphenate  farmer-labor  have 
not  been  attended  by  any  great  measxu-e  of  success."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  suc- 
cess in  developing  an  understanding  of  mutual  interests  among  farmers  and 
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wage  earners  has  been  most  gratifying  and  can  not  be  otherwise  in  the  future. 
That  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  temperamental  difference  between  the  two 
groups  need  not  be  denied  because  the  surroundings  and  in  fact  the  entire 
life  of  those  in  the  two  groups  are  entirely  dissimilar. 

It  is  economic  interest  that  draws  them  together.  It  is  the  knowledge 
that  both  are  the  victims  of  non-producers,  exploiters  and  gamblers  that  in- 
evitably leads  them  to  common  conclusions  and  common  action.  And  in  its 
broader  aspirations  it  is  the  knowledge  that  all  who  are  producers  and  who 
serve  society  in  useful  capacities  must  stand  for  different  national  policies, 
different  political  and  economic  programs  and  different  concepts  of  national 
life  that  leads  to  *closer  relations  and  the  adoption  of  similar  policies  and 
tactics. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Monitor  is  biased  against  the  workers  but  its 
misunderstanding  of  the  workers  is  obvious.  Its  understanding  of  the  farmers 
is  no  more  apparent.  Farmers  are  optimistic,  we  are  told,  because  the  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultiwe  show  that  the  demand  for  farm  labor  this 
year  is  "approximately  90  per  cent  of  normal."  In  spite  of  two  years  of  de- 
pressing and  distressing  conditions  "the  American  farmer  has  not  gone  on 
strike  after  all."  The  contrary  the  Monitor  finds  to  be  the  case  with  Labor  as 
the  following  quotation  shows: 

Labor  is  naturally  pessimistic,  jtist  as  the  fanner  is  optimistic.  Labor  has  many 
legitimate  grievances,  but  its  attitude  toward  them  is  exemplified  by  the  strike.  The 
hand  of  otur  employer  is  against  us,  therefore  we  must  strike  back,  is  their  creed.  The 
strike  is  the  weapon  which  pessimism  prompts  the  laborer  to  employ  to  improve  his 
lot,  just  as  increased  effort  to  secure  a  greater  output  is  the  means  the  farmer  uses  to 
the  same  end  To  strike  increases  the  sufferings  of  the  strikers,  curtails  production, 
and  adds  to  the  burdens  of  their  fellow  men.  To  work  hard  increases  production  and 
lightens  the  btu-dens  of  all  mankind,  although  it  may  not  relieve  immediately  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  dass  upon  whom  the  labor  falls.  Therem  lies  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Labor  and  the  farmer.  So  long  as  that  difference  exists,  how  can  there  be  any 
real  political  or  economic  union  of  these  two  classes? 

This  direct  misrepresentation  is  a  most  immediate  essential.  The  atti- 
tude of  Labor  toward  legitimate  grievances  is  exemplified  by  the  strike 
no  more  than  it  is  exemplified  by  the  joint  conferences,  by  collective  bar- 
gaining and  by  the  trade  agreement.  To  say  that  Labor's  attitude  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  strike  is  to  say  that  Labor's  attitude  is  lacking  in  constructive 
features. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  well-informed  persons  tmderstand  thoroughly  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  Labor's  activities  are  wholly  constructive  in  character 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike.  The  strike  is  an  agency  of  resistance 
used  as  a  last  resort  when  constructive  eflforts  are  no  longer  possible.  The  strike 
is  merely  the  act  of  declining  to  give  service  until  such  time  as  it  may  be 
possible  through  negotiation  and  agreement  to  establish  conditions  of  work 
acceptable  to  those  who  do  the  work.  Moreover,  even  the  strike  is  not  an 
exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  pessimism.  The  learned  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  strike  calls  for  about  as  much 
optimism  as  any  course  of  conduct  which  could  be  pursued  by  the  workers. 
It  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  to  describe 
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faith  in  the  justice  of  a  cause  as  pessimism  is  to  distort  the  language  out  of 
semblance  of  its  real  meaning.  It  is  to  do  violence  to  grammar  and  dictionary 
at  the  same  time  and  to  betray  a  woeful  ignorance  as  well. 

The  fiulher  assertion  that  the  strike  "adds  to  the  biu'dens  of  their 
fellow-men"  is  a  biased  statement  and  a  statement  which  is  true  only  in  the 
most  limited  sense  and  from  the  narrowest  point  of  view.  The  final  result  of 
the  strike  is  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  all  workers.  Will  any  one  contend 
that  the  elimination  of  abuses  which  have  been  overcome  through  the  resis- 
tance of  Labor  has  added  to  the  btu'den  of  any  person  who  has  even  a  remote 
•claim  to  usefulness?  The  strike  at  times  adds  to  the  temporary  inconvenience 
■of  limited  nimibers  of  people  but  the  responsibility  for  this  temporary  and 
limited  inconvenience  is  seldom  placed  where  it  belongs  in  newspaper  reports 
>and  newspaper  editorials.  It  belongs  on  those  who  make  it  necessary  for 
workers  to  strike  and  it  is  emplo3rers  who  make  the  strike  necessary.  The 
permanent  gains  are  gains  for  all. 

The  evils  which  the  labor  movement  has  driven  out  of  industry,  the  Ibad 
•of  oppression  which  it  has  lifted  from  the  backs  of  those  who  toil,  the  freedom 
of  education,  the  opportunities,  the  material,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
wealth  which  it  has  brought  to  the  masses  of  the  people  is  the  justification  for 
the  labor  movement  and  for  the  tactics  which  it  has  pin-sued.  Nowhere  in 
this  record  has  pessimism  played  a  part.  If  at  any  point  pessimism  had  been 
dominant  the  labor  movement  would  at  that  point  have  ceased  to  exist  or 
would  at  least  ceased  to  have  been  eflfective. 

The  philoslphy  of  despair  has  never  been  able  to  find  any  great  nimiber 
of  adherents  in  the  United  States.  It  has  always  been  spm-ned  by  the  trade 
union  movement.  The  philosophy  of  despair  leads  to  destruction,  it  leads  to 
the  bomb  and  the  torch  and  to  all  manner  of  desperation.  It  begets  lack  of 
faith  in  human  institutions  and  it  sees  nothing  ahead  but  the  revolution. 
These  things  have  found  in  American  life  no  more  consistent  opponent  than 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  is  in  itself  suflScient  evidence  of  the 
faith  and  optimism  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  its  overwhelming  passion 
for  constructive  policies  and  tactics. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  such  unintelligent  comment  on  the  labor  move- 
ment or  on  the  movement  of  the  organized  farmers  as  that  foimd  in  the 
Chrisitan  Science  Monitor,  Such  comment  can  only  be  adequately  described 
as  pernicious  dribble.  It  is  a  misstatement  in  toto  both  as  to  facts  and  policies. 
It  would  be  excellent  material  for  a  newspaper  seeking  to  misrepresent  and 
destroy  the  constructive  movement  of  wage  earners  and  the  constructive 
movement  of  farmers,  but  it  most  assuredly  challenges  the  pretentions  to  fair- 
ness and  intelligence  of  a  paper  that  professes  fairness  and  intelligence  and 
which  frequently  achieves  fairness  and  inteligence. 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  April  1  to  and  including  April  30,  as 
follows:  Central  labor  unions,  1;  local  trade  unions,  3;  federal  labor  unions, 
.2;  total,  6. 
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How  employers  and  their  spokesmen  would  love  to  run  the  American  labor 
movement!   The  solicitude  of  these  prosperous  and  privi- 
leged  gentlemen  for  the  downtrodden  worker  is  touching — 
TO  UBOR  particularly  touching  in  the  pay  envelope.  Almost  any  great 

employer,  almost  any  Spokesman  for  employers,  almost  any 
editor  who  writes  for  employers,  coidd  run  the  labor  movement  more  effi- 
ciently than  it  now  is  run.  They  could  and  would  run  it  to  destruction,  and 
that  is  what  most  of  them  would  like  to  see. 

It  is  a  mystery  why  any  employer  should  expect  Labor  to  accept  his  ad- 
vice, why  any  person  who  speaks  for  employers  ^ould  expect  credence  from 
Labor,  why  any  employer  owned  editor  should  expect  Labor,  or  anyone,  to 
look  upon  him  as  an3rthing  but  a  servant  of  employers  pleading  for  what  will 
help  employers  and  hurt  the  workers. 

An  instance  in  point  is  at  hand  in  Barron's,  a  financial  publication  ac- 
cepted as  authority  in  Boston  and  known  throughout  the  country  among  finan- 
ciers and  exploiters  generally. 

Barron's,  in  a  single  issue  advises  the  workers  about  what  to  do  with  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  about  the  minimum  wage  for 
girls  and  women,  about  the  non-union  coal  fields,  about  the  bread  subsidy  for 
workers  in  Germany,  about  the  Russian  question,  which  in  its  essentials  is  a 
labor  question,  involving  the  rights  of  the  workers  above  everything  else. 

Here,  by  all  odds,  is  an  editorial  Jove,  flinging  bolts  of  wisdom  from  Bos- 
tonese  heights  of  learning  and  profundity! 

We  read  that  American  labor  should  go  into  partisan  politics.  More  than 
one  enemy  of  Labor  would  like  to  see  Labor  dissipate  its  strength  in  that 
rainbow  chase. 

We  read  that  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  * 'wants  to 
have  production  limited  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest  workman"  and  likewise 
that  he  denies  it.  Thus  Barron's  imputes  falsehood  as  well  as  unsoimd  doctrine 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Both  charges  are 
ridiculous  and  untrue  and  are  for  that  reason  made  by  the  enemies  of  Labor. 

We  read  that  the  minimum  wage  for  women,  in  Kansas  specifically,  "is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  unemployment."  Also  for  a  working  girl  to 
desire  silk  stockings  is  for  her  to  have  a  desire  approaching  the  unholy. 

What  enemy  of  Labor  could  make  his  enmity  more  obvious? 

We  read  quotations  from  non-union  mine  foremen  in  which  they  say  that 
the  miners  in  non-union  fields  do  not  want  the  union.  May  we  then  wonder 
why  mine  owners  use  machine  guns  and  paid  gunmen  to  prevent  these  men  who 
do  not  want  a  union  from  doing  what  their  foremen  say  they  do  not  want  to  do  ? 

However,  Barron's,  which  finds  so  much  in  American  labor  that  is  incon- 
sistent and  impolitic,  finds  that  Chicherin  "is  historically  consistent." 

Barron's,  organ  of  financiers  who  spin  not,  yet  are  arrayed  in  all  things 
more  gorgeously  than  any  lily  would  dare  to  adorn  itself,  is  consistent  in  at 
least  one  thing.  It  consistently  seeks  to  confuse  Labor,  to  lead  it  down  false 
trails,  to  enthuse  it  over  false  doctrines,  to  shake  its  confidence  in  its  chosen 
leaders.  Barron's  is  consistently  playing  the  game  for  the  profiteers,  the 
coupon  clippers,  the  speculators,  the  stock  market  gamblers.  Much  more 
honorable  it  would  be  if  the  "Shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last."  The  applica- 
tion is  suggested  to  Barron's. 
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A.  F,  of  L.  Political  Campaign 

THE  1919  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  unanimously  recommended 
**The  continuance  of  the  policies  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  political  acti- 
vities" of  the  American  labor  movement.  In  conformity  with  these,  instructions 
tke.  Executive  Council  directed  the  National  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Com- 
mittee to  issue  the  following  circular,  which  was  sent  to  all  organized  labor: 
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May  1.  1922. 
To  All  Organized  Labor,  Greetings: 

The  primaries  this  year  will  largely  determine  whether  misrule  shall  hold  sway  for 
another  two  years  or  more  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures  or  whether  the  people  wiH  be 
represented  by  those  who  believe  in  progress  and  even-handed  justice. 

All  hope  of  remedial  legislation  of  a  really  constructive  nature  by  the  present  Congress 
was  lost  months  ago.  Subsidies  for  railroads  and  ship  owners,  relieving  the  well-to-do 
from  taxation  by  placing  the  burden  through  a  sales  tax  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  re- 
mission of  fines  for  food  profiteers,  adding  to  the  number  of  judges  in  order  to  make 
the  jobs  more  worth  while  and  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  more  easy, 
have  constituted  the  ruHng  passion  of  the  reactionaries  in  Congress.  At  the  same  time 
reactionaries  just  as  active  have  held  the  reins  in  state  legislatures,  some  of  which  have 
attempted  to  pass  legislation  as  vicious  as  that  in  which  Congress  has  been  interested. 
h>Wt  It  is  therefore  most  imperative  that  the  wage  earners  of  our  country  awaken  to  the 
serious  dangers  ahead.  It  will  require  the  greatest  unity  of  action  and  determination  to 
defeat  those  who,  because  of  their  lack  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  will  have 
all  the  antagonistic,  reactionary  forces  united  in  their  support. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  control  legislation  must  rest  responsibility  for  the 
present  unemplo3rment.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own  more  than  5,000,000  wage  earners 
are  idle.  They  are  all  willing  and  anxious  to  work  but  they  can  not  find  work.  The  same 
influences  that  are  striving  to  break  down  the  standards  of  Labor  have  also  chosen  as  vic- 
tims the  farmers  of  our  coimtry.  Not  only  are  the  wage  earners  oying  for  relief  but  the 
farmers  have  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  are  just  as  earnestly  and  insistently  demanding  of 
Congress  to  do  something  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee 
therefore  appeals  to  all  organized  labor  and  to  all  justice  loving  citizens  without  regard  to 
political  party  affiliations  to  unite  to  defeat  those  who  have  proved  false  to  the  people, 
and  to  support  those  who  have  proved  by  their  public  acts  that  they  will  work  and  vote 
for  no  legislation  that  will  injure  the  many  in  order  to  benefit  the  privileged  few. 

The  injunction  abuse  with  its  attending  contempt  proceedings  has  become  so  flagrant 
I  that  even  a  judge  here  and  there  has  called  attention  to  attending  dangers.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  have  declared  in  open  session  that  federal  courts  (except  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Cotul)  should  be  abolished  as  they  are  not  only  duplicating  the  work  of  the  state 
courts,  but  are  definitely  recognized  as  "rich  men's  coiuts."  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Coiut,  has  declared  there  is  "no  more  important  ques- 
tion than  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice,"  and  to  accomplish  that  end 
he  advised: 

"We  must  make  it  so  the  poor  man  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  opportu- 
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nity  in  litigating  as  tlie  rich  man,  and  under  the  present  conditions,  ashamed  as  we  may 
be  of  it,  this  is  not  a  fact." 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Potmdation  in  the  introduction  to  a  report  on  "Jus- 
tice and  the  Poor,"  said: 

"The  very  existence  of  free  government  depends  upon  making  the  machinery  of  jus- 
tice so  effective  that  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  shaU  believe  in  its  impartiality  and 
fairness." 

The  chief  justice  of  the  municipal  courts  of  Chicago  also  adds  this  warning: 

"When  litigation  is  too  costly  the  result  for  most  persons  is  a  denial  of  justice.  Such 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  justice  engenders  social  and  commercial  friction.  The  sense  of 
helplessness  this  causes  incites  citizens  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  It  causes 
crimes  of  violence.  It  saps  patriotism  and  destroys  civic  pride.  It  arouses  jealousy  and 
breeds  contempt  for  law  and  government." 

These  warnings,  however,  failed  to  appeal  to  a  West  Virginia  fecferal  judge.  He 
granted  an  injunction  which  forbade  not  only  the  lawful  right  of  the  workers  to  organize 
but  evicted  several  thousand  boycotted  and  nearly  destitute  men,  women  and  children 
from  their  homes.  Judges  in  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  assume  more  arbitrary  power. 

Then  there  is  the  persistent  demand  of  tmfair  employers  that  involuntary  servitude 
should  be  once  more  established  in  the  United  States.  This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  com- 
pulsory labor  laws,  which  would  compel  men  and  women  in  industry  to  work  for  whatever 
their  employers  are  willing  they  shall  have  or  be  imprisoned.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  prohibit  the  normal  activities  of  Labor.  Such  laws  would  make  wage  earners  the  wards 
of  their  employers  and  they  would  no  longer  be  free  men  and  free  women. 

The  people  are  permitted  no  voice  on  the  most  important  issues  that  come  before 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures,.  This  was  most  flagrantly  demonsteated  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Volstead  prohibition  enforcement  act.  Believing  that  this  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  the  Executive  Council  issued  a  statement  on  February  25,  1922, 
as  follows: 
"To  THB  Ambrican  PboplB: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  tmorganized  as  well  as 
the  organized  toilers,  having  in  mind  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  decided 
by  unanimous  vote  in  its  convention  held  in  Denver,  in  June,  1921,  that  the  Volstead 
Enforcement  Act  must  be  modified  so  as  to  promote  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer 
and  light  wines. 

Before  this  decision  was  reached  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  had  caused  to  be  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  Volstead 
Act.  It  was  shown  by  this  investigation  that  there  had  been: 

1.  A  general  disregard  of  the  law  among  all  classes  of  people  including  those  who 
made  the  law. 

2.  Creation  of  thousands  of  moonshiners  among  both  country  and  city  dwellers. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  army  of  bootleggers. 

4.  An  amazing  increase  in  the  traffic  in  poisons  and  deadly  concoctions  and  drugs. 

5.  An  increased  rate  of  insanity,  blindness  and  crime  among  the  users  of  these  con- 
coctions and  drugs. 

6.  Increase  in  unemployment  due  to  loss  of  emplojrment  by  workers  in  forty-five 
industries  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 

7.  Increase  in  taxes  to  city,  state  and  national  governments  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  million  dollara  per  year. 

Having  in  mind  these  results  of  the  extreme  interpretation  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment contained  in  the  Volstead  Act,  as  well  as  the  enormous  expense  of  the  attempt  to  en- 
force that  unenforceable  legislation,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  act  is  an  improper  inter- 
pretation of  the  prohibition  amendment,  that  it  is  a  social  and  a  moral  failure,  and  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  breeder  of  discontent  and  of  contempt  for  all  law. 

Something  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  Volstead  Law  may  be  seen  by  considering  the 
fact  that  in  1 9 1 8,  according  to  government  statistics,  $  1 10,000,000  worth  of  farm  products 
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were  constuned  by  breweries,  and  that  the  transportation  of  these  products  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  thence  to  the  consumer  necessitated  the  use  of  133,666  railroad  cars.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  breweies  in  operation  in  1918  consumed  50,000  carloads  of  coal,  .t  must  be 
obvious  that  the  total  economic  effect  of  the  destruction  of  this  industry  is  tremendous. 

The  American  Federaton  of  Labor  always  has  been  the  advocate  of  law  and  order 
and  always  has  endeavored  to  create  conditions  which  would  make  possible  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship. 

We  do  not  protest  against  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
now  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  We  do  not  protest  against  the  principle 
established  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  It  is  our  contention  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  imder  a  reasonable  and  proper  legislative  interpretation  would  be  beneficial 
to  our  country  and  would  have  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment,  however,  under  the  present  drastic  and  unreasonable 
legislative  interpretation  has  a  destructive  and  deteriorating  effect  and  influence  in  every 
direction. 

We  seek  no  violation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  but  on  the  contrary,  we  declare 
for  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  amendment  in  order  hat  the  law  may  be  enforce- 
able and  enforced,  and  in  order  that  the  people  of  our  country  may  not  suffer  from  an 
unjust  and  fanatical  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  demand  from  their  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  Washington  immediate  relief  from  the  unwarranted  restric- 
tion contained  in  the  Volstead  Act;  and  we  likewise  suggest  to  the  citizenship  of  our  coun- 
try the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  bearing  in  mind  the  attitude  toward  this  issue  of  office- 
holders and  aspirants  to  office  in  coming  elections  in  order  that  there  may  be  restored 
to  the  people  the  lawful  use  of  wholesome  beer  and  light  wines,  which,  tmder  the  provisions 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  can  and  should  be  rightfully  declared  as  non-intoxicating 
beverages." 

It  is  to  the  issues  hereinabove  presented  that  the  people  of  oiu"  coimtry  must  direct 
their  activities.  If  they  do  not  replace  the  present  members  of  Congress  and  the  state  legis- 
latures who  have  brought  on  these  conditions  they  will  have  another  two  years  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice. 

Therefore,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Com- 
mittee directs  the  attention  of  the  wage  earners  and  their  sympathizers  to  t^o  principles 
that  should  be  followed  in  the  campaign.  These  are : 

No  freedom  loving  citizen  should  vote  for  a  candidate  who  will  not  pledge  himsdf 
to  oppose  any  form  of  compulsory  labor  law. 

No  Justice  loving  dtizen  should  vote  for  a  candidate  for  any  office  who  wiU  not  pledge 
himself  to  oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  proceedings  as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  Jury. 

Let  your  slogans  be : 

No  Judge-made  laws. 

Abolish  the  injunction  abuse. 

Make  Justice  blind  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  guarantee  rights,  itot 
take  them  away. 

No  compulsory  labor  laws. 

No  sales  tax. 

No  wage  earners  or  fanners  to  be  enslaved. 

No  subsidies  for  the  privileged  few. 

No  remission  of  fines  to  food  profiteers. 

These  issues,  upon  all  of  which  depend  the  future  of  our  republic,  should  be  discussed 
with  the  organizations  of  farmers. 

Whatever  injuries  labor  injures  the  fanner. 

Whatever  benefits  labor  benefits  the  fanner. 

Whatever  is  the  interest  of  labor  and  the  farmer  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  peo- 
ple except  the  privileged  few.  We  urge  you  to  be  up  and  doing.  The  democracy  of  our 
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republic  must  be  maintained  by  labor  and  the  farmers  and  all  others  who  believe  in  good 
government. 

By  authority  and  direction  of  Executive  ConncU  of  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sami«.  Gompbrs, 
Frank  Morrison, 
Jas.  O'Connell, 

Executive  Committee, 
National  Non- Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee. 

Stand  faithfully  by  our  friends  and  dect  them. 

Oppose  our  enemies  and  defeat  them;  whether  they  be  candidates  for  Congress,  or 
other  offices;  whether  executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial. 


Again  the  Ship  Subsidy 

THE  Executive  Council,  dtuing  its  sessions  held  May  10-17,  1922,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  phases  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  seU  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  After  a  thorough  analysis 
of  its  provisions  and  appreciating  the  injury  to  the  people  that  would  result 
if  such  a  bill  became  a  law,  the  Executive  Council  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

WhsrSas,  Congress  through  its  committees  is  now  conducting  hearings  on  S.  3217, 
"A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  and  for  other  piu:- 
ppses/'  which  is  in  fact  a  bill  to  subsidize  the  shipowners  of  America;  and 

Whbrsas,  This  bill  in  every  feature  thereof  is  predicated  upon  the  unfounded 
claims  that  such  subsidy  is  needed  to  equalize  the  wage  cost,  which  it  is  claimed  runs 
strongly  against  the  American  vessels;  and 

Whbrbas,  There  is  no  material  difference  in  either  wage  cost  or  subsistence  cost 
running  against  American  vessels  and  any  real  enforcement  of  the  Seamen's  Act  will 
prevent  any  differential  against  vessels  under  American  flag  in  the  future;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  trade  tmions  of  America  we  reiterate 
that  we  are  generally  opposed  to  subsidies  of  any  kind  and  specifically  opposed  to  sub- 
sidies being  granted  to  shipowners,  because,  first,  there  is  no  proof  that  subsidies  ever  built 
up  or  materially  aided  in  building  any  merchant  marine;  second,  because  it  is  provocative 
of  inefficiency  and  graft  and  general  parasitism. 

Resolved,  Further  that  we  are  opposed  to  this  particular  bill  for  reasons  some  of  which 
we  enumerate  as  follows: 

First.  Because  it  prestunes  to  sell  the  vessels  now  owned  by  the  government  when  in 
fact  the  so-called  sale  is  nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  shipowners 
are  to  receive  the  vessels  for  nothing  and  then  some  three  hundred  million  dollars  over 
and  above  the  purchase  price  for  operating  the  vessels  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  ship  operators  may  tiun  the  vessels  back  to  the  government. 

Second.  Because  this  bill  confers  upon  the  Shipping  Board  powers  such  as  have 
never  been,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  given  to  any  commission  or  board  in  any  country; 
under  this  bill  it  can  give  the  subsidy  or  withhold,  it  can  reduce  the  subsidy  or  double  it, 
it  can  sell  the  vessels  at  any  price  to  one  person  or  refuse  to  sell  to  another  person  at  a  high 
bid  because  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bidder's  character  is  such  that  he  may  not  use  the 
vessel  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  it  can  lend  money  to  one  person  at  2 
per  cent  interest  and  refuse  it  to  another,  when  both  are  to  use  it  for  the  same  ptupose. 

Third.  Because  the  shipowners  who  are  advocating  the  bill  and  will  be  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  reftise  to  give  any  real  information  about  their  btisiness  during  the  last 
ten  years,  in  fact,  any  information,  which  might  show  whether  any  subsidy  is  really  needed 
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even  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  favoring  subsidies  as  a  principle,  unless  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  joint  committee  conducting  the  hearings. 

Fourth.  Because  the  shipowners  are  so  organized  that  there  is  not  nor  will  there  be 
any  competition  between  them  in  the  buying  of  the  ships. 

Fifth.  Because  the  shipowners  have  dominated  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board 
during  nearly  all  of  its  history.  They  are  dominating  it  now  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  continue  to  control  it  in  the  future. 

Sixth.  Congress  has  during  our  history,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  given  the 
shipowners  anything  they  asked;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  who 
are  at  least  indirectly  responsible  for  the  decay  of  oiu-  seapower,  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  shipowners  and  their  policy  will  improve  after  getting  the  subsi- 
dies. Finally  we  believe  that  this  is  no  time  to  sell  the  vessels;  but  that,  having  tried  to 
operate  the  vessels  imder  agreement  with  the  shipowners  and  having  failed,  we  may  now 
try  to  operate  them  directly  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Rossbottom  is  now  operating  his 
**spiked  team"  without  any  serious  loss  to  the  government.  We  believe  that  the  losses 
would  be  much  less,  if  any,  and  that  the  shipovmers  would  then  buy  the  vessels  which 
they  have  so  far  refused  to  buy. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Council,  President  Gompers  submitted  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House,  which  had  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  May  19  and  entered  most  vigorous  verbal  protest 
against  this  kind  of  legislation. 


The  Courts  and  the  Constitution 

WHILE  in  the  preparation  of  this  issue  of  the  American  Fbdera- 
TiONisT,  a  letter  was  received,  the  nature  of  which  is  so  important 
and  pungent  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  imminent  interest  that 
the  editor  decided  upon  its  publication  in  the  Jime  issue  of  the  ABfBRiCAN 
FEDERATIONIST.  The  Writer  of  the  letter  is  well  known  and  enjoys  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  letter  he  refers  to  a  pamphlet  written 
by  him  of  over  one  hundred  pages  and  which  for  obvious  reasons  can  not  be 
republished  in  this  issue.    The  letter,  however,  is  as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Robinson,  Attorney  and  Counsellor,  Constiiidional 
Law  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Telephone  Wabash  1623^  No.  5428 
University  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

May  15,  1922. 
Mr.  Samubl  Gompbrs,  President, 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
New  York  City. 

Dbar  Sm:  I  have  read  the  press  report  of  your  testimony  before  the  Lockwood 
Committee  and  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  position  you  take  as  to  the  so-called 
declaring  of  laws  tmconstitutional  by  coiuts.  There  is  no  such  power,  never  has  been 
and  never  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  greatest  farce  and  treason  that  has  ever  been  foisted 
upon  the  human  race. 

All  proposals  that  were  made  in  the  federal  convention  that  that  power  be  given 
courts,  were  voted  down.  The  only  negative  permitted — a  qualified  one,  was  the  veto 
given  the  president;  the  exercise  of  any  other  is  "treason  to  the  constitution,"  and  the 
American  people,  and  should  pay  the  penalty  of  treason. 

In  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  6  Wheaton,  404,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said: 
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"The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  not  given  would  be  treason  to  the  constitution." 

Declaring  laws  unconstitutional  is  "the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  not  given" 
is  the  greatest  possible  treason  to  the  American  pc  ople,  and  the  judges  presuming 
to  do  so  are  the  greatest  of  all  traitors,  and  should  pay  the  greatest  penalty  for  their 
treason. 

I  note  you  stated  that  Congress  should  be  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  it  was  specifi- 
cally and  imanimously  made  by  the  federal  convention. 

Section  6  of  the  Randolph  draft  for  a  constitution  (which  was  the  one  adopted) 
provided:  "Resolved  that  the  national  legislature  ought  to  enjoy  the  legislative  rights 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confederation;  and  the  power  to  negative  all  state  laws  con- 
travening, in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the  articles  of  imion,  agreed  to 
without  debate  or  dissent." 

Madison's  Journal  62  and  84. 

That  was  the  only  important  point  in  the  entire  constitution  that  was  adopted 
"without  debate  or  dissent."  Whereas,  all  proposals  to  permit  courts  to  nullify  laws,  or 
their  execution  were  voted  down.  In  the  face  of  all  this  we  have  had  more  than  125 
years  of  judicial  nullification  and  treason. 

In  England  a  thousand  years  ago  tmder  Alfred  the  Great,  forty-four  judges  were 
hung  in  one  year  for  violating  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  2. 

We  have  had  more  than  125  years  ol  judicial  "treason"  not  only  in  one,  but  in  three 
great  lines,  and  none  of  the  traitors  have  ever  been  hung. 

The  first  great  judicial  treason  ("the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  was  not  given") 
was  the  nullifying  of  laws  or  their  execution.  As  a  legal  fact,  all  such  laws  remained  in  fuU 
force  and  effect.  The  refusal  of  the  courts  to  enforce  them  constituted  a  cancellation,  re- 
vocation and  termination  of  their  tenure  of  office,  which  is  held  during  "good  behavior" 
only,  and  "treason  to  the  constitution"  can  not  be  said  to  be  "good  behavior."  Hence 
all  federal  judges  who  have  committed  such  acts  of  "treason"  are  illegally  holding  office, 
all  their  acts  are  null  and  void,  and  the  president  should  announce,  and  enforce  their 
self  termination  of  official  life. 

Federal  judges  eagerly  seized  upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  bolster  up  their 
treasonable  stealing  of  the  people's  sovereignty.  That  is  what  ustuping  power  means, 
plain  stealing,  with  malice  aforethought.  Does  that  amendment  give  the  coiuts  any 
added  power?  In  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.,  the  Supreme  Cotut  has  answered  that 
question.  "The  Fourteenth  Amendment  declares  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  article." 

"The  judicial  power  of  the  general  government  is  not  authorized  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitions, or  to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  state.  It  is  the  power  of  Congress  which  has 
been  enlarged.  Congress  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  prohibitions."  That  is  and  always 
has  been  the  law.  Any  decision  or  action  contrary  to  it  has  been  "treason,"  and  the 
judge  or  judges  who  acted  otherwise  were  traitors  who  ought  to  have  been  hung.  Thb 
decision  was  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  constitutional  convention  giving  "Con- 
gress power  to  negative  all  state  laws  coimtervening  the  articles  of  union." 

Both  the  Swiss  and  French  people  were  compelled  to  make  their  judges  go  way 
back  and  sit  down  where  they  belonged.  The  French  constitution  of  1791  prohibited  the 
suspending  of  laws  or  their  execution  by  judges,  declaring  it  to  be  extra  judicial  and  illegal. 
Such  is  the  law  of  France  today. 

Code  Judicial  Power,  83. 

John  Marshall  as  counsel  in  Ware  vs,  Hylton  (3  Dallas,  2),  said:  "The  judicial 
authority  can  have  no  right  to  question  the  validity  of  any  law;  unless  such  a  jurisdiction 
is  expressly  given  by  the  constitution."  Marshall  never  contended  that  it  was  so  given. 

The  second  great  judicial  "treason"  was  the  denial  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  for 
which  forty-four  judges  were  hung  in  one  year  in  England  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  for 
which  none  have  been  hung  in  this  great  and  supposedly  free  country.  In  a  constitutional 
government,  "one  of  the  people  by  the  people,"  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  there  can  be  no 
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exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  hence  no  legal  decision  can  be  rendered  upon  the  life,  property 
or  rights  of  any  person  in  any  manner  whatsoever  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury  unless  con- 
sented to  by  those  acted  upon.  This  includes  injunctions  and  so-called  contempt  of  court, 
and  all  judges  who  have  committed  such  acts  of  treason  were  traitors  who  ought  to  have 
been  hung. 

What  is  contempt  of  court?  It  is  a  criminal  action  in  which  the  accused  has  an 
"inalienable"  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

In  1840  in  the  case  of  Stuart  vs.  The  People,  3  Scomman,  395,  an  Illinois  judge 
acting  upon  the  divine  right  of  English  judges  sought  to  sentence  a  writer  for  the  then 
Chicago  American  for  contempt  upon  what  was  purely  a  personal  matter.  In  reviewing 
the  case  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  proceeding  against  a  party  for  contempt  is  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing." 

"Contempts  are  direct  or  constructive.  Into  this  vortex  of  constructive  contempts 
have  been  drawn,  by  the  British  courts,  many  acts  which  have  no  tendency  to  obstruct 
justice,  but  rather  to  wound  the  feelings  or  offend  the  personal  dignity  of  the  judge." 

"The  superior  courts  at  Westminster  were  originally  carved  out  of  the  one  Supreme 
Court  where  it  is  said  the  King  in  person  dispenses  justice;  and  their  power  of  com- 
mitting for  contempt  was  an  emanation  of  the  royal  authority;  (divine  right)  for  any  con- 
tempt of  the  court  would  be  a  contempt  of  the  sovereign." 

"The  theory  of  government  requiring  royalty  and  its  coiuts  to  be  invested  with  an 
imaginary  perfection  which  forbids  questions  or  discussion,  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  oiu:  theory  of  popular  government,  in  which  the  utmost  latitude  and  freedom  in  dis- 
cussion of  business  affecting  the  public  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  fill  positions  of 
public  trust,  that  is  consistent  with  truth,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  essential  to  the 
public  welfare." 

This  case  is  the  cornerstone  of  contempt  law  in  this  state.  It  was  followed  by  Story 
vs.  The  People  in  79  Ills.,  45,  where  it  was  sought  to  crucify  Story  of  the  Chicago  Times 
for  criticizing  a  grand  jury. 

To  return  to  the  main  case,  the  courts  at  Westminster  were  the  only  ones  considered 
to  have  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  because  only  there  was  the  king  (divine  right) 
considered  present. 

It  required  the  great  world  war  to  destroy  the  divine  right  of  kings  treason.  Will 
it  require  a  revolution  to  destroy  the  "divine  right"  of  judges  to  rule  the  American 
people  without  their  consent? 

Magna  Carta  not  only  outlawed  all  chancery  courts  without  juries,  but  compelled 
King  John  to  tmdo  what  his  chancery  judges  had  done,  and  in  case  he  could  not  make 
restitution  then  he  was  compelled  to  compensate.  Sections  50  and  52. 

Section  61  ordered  twenty-five  barons  to  judge  when  Magna  Carta  had  been  violated, 
and  to  compel  King  John  or  his  courts  to  redress  the  wrongs,  using  force  of  arms  if  neces- 
sary. The  third  great  judicial  treason  was  the  creation  and  enforcement  of  the  fellow  serv- 
ant rule,  which  was  made  possible,  by  judicial  treason  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This 
invasion  and  violation  of  those  human  rights  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Almighty,  constitutes  treason  to  God,  to  the  human  family,  and  to  those  "inalienable 
rights"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "life,  liberty  and  happiness,"  with  which 
"all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator." 

"Human  life  and  human  limbs  are  property."  In  their  God-given  health  and  strength 
they  constitute  the  greatest  asset  of  the  nation.  Their  destruction  or  injiuy  by  or  through 
others  creates  a  state  and  national,  as  well  as  a  personal  loss  that  demands  compensa- 
tion. Profiting  by  such  destruction  or  injury  is  "treason"  to  state  and  nation. 

Sedgwick,  Statutory  and  Constitutional  Law,  page  200,  informs  us  "that  the  juris- 
diction or  method  of  procedure  in  all  our  superior  cotuls  is  formed  on  usurpation  and 
sustained  by  fiction." 

The  fellow  servant  rule  proves  it.  It  was  conceived  in  and  bom  of  judicial  "treason." 

The  prophetic  mind,  great  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  James  Madison,  the  "Father  of 
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our  national  constitution"  foresaw  these  treasons  and  sought  to  prevent  them  with  his 
specific  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  only  the  death  penalty 
will  prevent  them. 

"Mr.  Madison,  the  most  careful  statesman  of  the  convention  was  strongly  biased  in 
favor  of  enumeraiing  and  defining  the  powers  to  be  granted." 

Bancroft  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  217. 
In  the  Forty-eighth  Federalist,  Mr.  Madison  speaking  of  the  enforcement  of  con- 
stitutional limitations,  said: 

"It  will  not'be  denied  that  power  is  of  an  encroaching  nature  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
effectively  restrained  from  passing  the  limit  assigned  to  it.  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  mark 
with  precision  the  boundaries  of  these  departments  in  the  constitution  of  the  government 
and  to  trust  to  these  parchment  barriers  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  ^wer?  This  is 
the  security  which  appears  to  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  compilers  of  most 
of  the  American  Constitutions.  But  experience  assures  us  that  the  efficiency  of  the  provi- 
sion has  been  greatly  overrated. 

"In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  violated,  and  powers 
assumed  which  had  not  been  delegated.** 

"The  conclusion  which  I  am  warranted  in  drawing  from  these  observations  is  that 
a  mere  demarcation  on  parchment  of  the  constitutional  limits,  is  not  a  sufficient  guard 
against  those  encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  the  same  hands.** 

"Only  the  death  penalty  will  prevent  that  judicial  "treason"  which  has  concentrated 
them  all  in  the  hands  of  the  courts.  The  people  must  have  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  undo  their  treason." 

"For  the  poptdar  government  that  makes  accotmt  to  be  of  any  standing,  must 
make  sure  in  the  first  place  of  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Wherefore  the  right  of  supreme 
judicature  in  the  people,  without  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  popular  govern- 
ment." 

Harrington,  Oceana  (1656),  155,  158. 

In  his  notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia,  195,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
"An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  government  we  fought  for,  but  one  in  which  no 
one  could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without  being  effectively  restrained.  But  no  barrier 
was  provided." 

Switzerland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people;"  in  the  United  States,  state  and  national,  it  is  by  "judicial  trea- 
son," and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  permit  such  government.  The  peop'e 
must  retain  the  judicial  power  in  their  own  hands,  delegating  it  only  to  the  chosen  jurors 
in  each  case,  and  prohibiting  its  use  by  the  presiding  official  of  any  court  unless  aU  par- 
ties to  an  action  shall  request  him  to  so  act,  and  thus  confer  the  power. 

In  1911,  the  writer  drafted  proposed  additions  to  amendments  niunbers  7  and  11  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  pre- 
vent federal  courts  interfering  with  state  laws  and  courts  as  they  have  been  doing  since 
their  fotmdation.  I  wrote  a  brief  of  100  pages  in  support  of  the  additions,  had  it  published 
at  my  own  expense  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  governor  of  each  state,  to  senators  and  represen- 
tatives from  Chicago  and  to  three  presidents. 

It  also  contains  a  draft  for  a  conunerce  commission  of  one  member  from  each  state  to 
control  intra  as  well  as  inter-state  business.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  brief,  about 
the  last  I  have  of  it. 

Several  years  ago  I  compiled  a  similar  work  for  publication  under  the  title  of  "Judi- 
cial Treason  to  Constitutional  Limitations,"  which  covers  the  entire  field  but  in  par- 
ticular the  three  treasons  I  have  named  herein.  I  do  not  know  when  I  will  be  able  to  secure 
its  publication  and  general  distribution.  The  former  without  the  latter  would  be  useless. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  Charlbs  H.  Robinson. 


Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triiunph  of  principles. — Emerson. 
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Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


CONSIDERATION  of  constructive 
legislation  has  been  postponed  until 
the  reactionary  members  of  Congress 
enact  the  legislation  they  promised,  to 
secure  their  election  in  1920.  In  fact  they 
are  being  prodded  by  the  contributors  to 
their  election.  Just  after  the  holidays  it 
was  noticed  that  certain  members,  fearful 
of  the  results  of  the  next  election,  were 
beginning  to  weaken  on  some  of  the  legis- 
lation desired  by  the  big  interests.  There- 
fore, they  were  served  with  notice  that  not 
a  dollar  would  be  contributed  to  their 
campaign  funds  this  year. 

One  of  the  ultimatums  served  on  the 
members  who  were  growing  faint  hearted 
was  signed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Barr,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Founders'  Assoc  ation. 
In  it  he  stated: 

An  election  is  coming  next  November.  The  en- 
tire House  of  Representatives  will  be  re-elected,  and 
also  one-third  of  the  Senate.  The  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  orators  will  be  demanding  the  re-election 
of  most  of  the  present  members,  and  campaign  treas- 
urers will  be  passing  the  hat.  Let  tis  now  serve 
notice  to  the  bagmen  of  both  parties  that  industry 
will  not  contribute  to  a  party  leadership  which  is 
incapable  of  controlling  its  own  members  and  which 
has  a  dominating  element  flatly  antagonistic  to  in- 
dustry. Every  manufacttu^r  should  serve  notice  on 
his  local  leader,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican, 
that  until  industry  is  treated  fairly,  and  imtil  the 
domination  of  agriculture  is  eliminated,  until  the 
bonus  bill  wrecking  crew  has  been  subdued,  and 
until  all  classes  are  on  a  parity  before  Congress,  there 
will  be  no  contribatlons  for  political  purposes. 
Men  and  women  in  industry,  whether  as  employers 
or  employes,  have  been  contributing  to  political  par- 
ties for  many  years.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  effect 
will  be  of  a  refusal  to  pay  political  collections,  the 
money  so  saved  to  be  used  to  protect  industry  from 
the  politicians  who  are  using  those  very  collections 
to  set  up  a  dass  government  in  Washington. 

This  had  a  magical  effect  on  certain  sena- 
tors and  representatives.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this  for  Mr.  Barr  on  May  4  modified 
the  original  ultimatum  by  saying  in  a  weekly 
letter  to  the  members  of  that  organization: 

Those  who  are  asked  to  contribute  to  political 
parties  or  to  the  campaign  funds  of  individual 
candidates  should  not  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of 
"no  contributions."  ...  In  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual candidates  there  should  be  a  disposition  to 
subscribe  when  the  candidate  is  of  a  character  that 
should  have  the  approval  of  thinking  men.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  where  a  party  has  obviously  surrendered 
to  a  particular  class  that  the  blanket  discrimina- 
tion must  be  leveled.  ...  It  remains  for 
every  man  who  is  appealed  to  for  campaign  contri- 
butions to  determine  whether  in  withholding  contri- 
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butions  he  is  punishing  the  enemies  of  business  or 
whether  he  is  merely  punishing  the  few  in  the  party 
who  are  antagonistic  to  business,  and  who  are 
equally  antagonistic  to  the  party  leaders  with  which 
they  appear  to  be  afi&liated. 

According  to  the  program  those  who 
have  been  weak  in  their  support  of  sump- 
tuary legislation  now  show  a  disposition  to 
carry  out  their  pledges.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  proposal  to  raSroad  the  ship  subsidy 
and  the  sales  tax  legislation,  two  of  the 
most  reactionary  measiu-es  that  could  be 
devised. 

Labor  has  no  money  to  influence  legisla- 
tion either  by  contributing  to  campaign 
funds  or  to  lose  by  playing  poker  with  those 
who  control  legislation.  It  must  appeal  to 
the  voters  to  lay  aside  partisanship  and 
selfish  interests  and  vote  for  men  who  will 
be  true  to  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is  a  long 
road  and  a  rocky  road  that  beneficial 
legislation  has  to  travel  before  it  secures 
enough  support  to  become  laws. 

This  is  especially  true  of  reclamation 
legislation  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  nation  as  it  would  give  almost 
immediate  emplo3anent  to  many  thousands. 
But  the  edict  has  gone  forth  that  neither 
Congress  or  the  government  will  do  any- 
thing to  relieve  imemployment.  Therefore 
any  legislation  having  for  its  purpose  the 
bettering  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
millions  of  idle  is  thrown  on  the  legislative 
shelf  and  permitted  to  remain  there  with 
no  intention  of  its  consideration. 

Ship  Subsidy 

The  Executive  Councl  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  its  session,  beginning 
May  10,  considered  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
and  made  a  careful  analysis  of  its  provisions. 
It  was  found  to  be  most  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  We  are  advised 
this  resolution  will  be  published  in  this 
issue  of  the  American  Fedbrationist. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker,  head  of  the  largest 
advertising  agency  in  the  United  States 
and  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
been  selected  to  pave  the  way  through 
Congress  for  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  He  k 
hanging  the  meastu-e  in  the  same  way  he 
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would  handle  the  sale  of  a  job  lot  of  shoes 
or  other  articles  of  commerce.  He  has  told 
the  members  of  Congress  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  know  anything 
about  it;  that  the  President  wants  it,  and 
that  is  suflScient.  He  has  endeavored  to 
secure  the  support  of  labor,  but  could  give 
no  satisfactory  reason  why  the  wage  earners 
should  give  their  approval  to  anyfiiing  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  Labor  and  the 
people. 

Immigration 

The  3  per  cent  immigration  law  has  been 
extended  to  June  30,  1924.  A  bill  had  been 
passed  in  the  House  providing  for  its  expira- 
tion on  June  30,  1923.  As  the  next  session 
of  Congress  adjoiuns  March  4,  1923,  and 
only  appropriation  bills  are  likely  to  be 
considered,  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  seciu-e  an  absolute  restriction 
law.  Therefore  President  Gompers  wrote  to 
each  member  of  the  immigration  committee 
of  the  Senate,  pointing  out  the  dangers  if 
the  3  pa-  cent  law  was  not  extended  to 
1924,  which  would  give  Congress  plenty  of 
time  to  enact  a  proper  inmiigration  law. 
In  his  letter  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee President  Gompers  pointed  out 
three  plans  for  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. These  were:  Absolute  restriction,  the 
3  per  cent  law  to  be  made  permanent  or 
that  it  be  extended  to  Jime  30,  1924. 

The  immigration  question  in  the  next 
decade  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  issues 
before  the  American  people.  Therefore 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
dangers  in  the  question  before  our  people 
and  members  of  Congress. 

Retirement 

H.  R.  11212,  by  Representative  Fair- 
field, and  S.  3493,  by  Senator  Sterling,  are 
cxmipanion  bills  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employes  of  the  government  in  their 
retirement  benefits  if  discharged  after  sixty 
years  of  age  and  having  been  employed 
fifteen  years.  Representative  Fairfield  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  providing  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  other 
organizations  interested  have  urged  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  rules  to  act  upon 
the  resolution  of  Representative  Fairfield 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Sales  Tax 

The  attempt  to  keep  the  sales  tax  con- 
tinually before  the  people  in  order,  by 
attrition,  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  its 
adoption  proved  unavailing.  Therefore  the 
word  has  gone  forth  to  the  publicity  agents 
that  they  must  ignore  the  term**  s^es  tax" 
and  keep  before  the  people  as  much  as 
possible  the  term  *'bonus  tax."  Its  sponsors 
now  hope  to  place  it  in  the  soldiers*  bonus 
bill.  Officials  of  the  American  Legion,  how- 
ever, have  declared  that  the  soldiers  are 
against  the  sales  tax.  But  notwithstanding 
this  it  is  beUeved  by  those  who  wish  to  relieve . 
the  well-to-do  of  taxation  that  it  can  be 
forced  through  as  a  **bonus  tax." 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Employes 

H.  R.  10646,  providing  for  the  restoration 
to  the  employes  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of 
conditions  taken  away  by  order  of  Secretary 
Denby,  is  being  opposed  by  Chairman 
Winslow  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Repeated 
requests  that  hearings  be  given  have  been 
refused.  Finally  Chsurman  Winslow  ofiFered 
to  permit  W.  C.  Hushings,  representing  the 
Canal  Zone  employes,  to  appear  before  a 
few  members  of  the  committee  in  a  star 
chamber  session  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hushings  refused  to  agree 
to  this.  Then  Chairman  Winslow  said  that 
some  day  he  would  call  an  open  hearing, 
but  up  to  May  20  he  had  taken  no  action. 

Department  of  Labor 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  reorganization  of  govern- 
mental departments,  has  made  his  report 
to  the  President  and  the  latter  is  now 
endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  with  the  changes  it  is  proposed 
to  make.  While  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  three  members  of  the  House 
comprise  the  committee  they  were  not  taken 
into  thcconfidence  of  Mr.  Brown.  However, 
after  he  had  submitted  a  report  to  the 
President  the  latter  called  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  White  House  for  a 
conference.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  imported 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  a 
political  boss,  to  reorganize  the  government 
departments,  has  recommended  a  depart- 
ment of  welfare.   So  far  as  known  it  will  be 
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composed  of  education,  public  health  and 
veterans*  relief  divisions,  The  Children's 
Bureau  and  Nattu'alization  Bureau  are  to 
be  taken  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  also  has  been  tentatively  decided  to  add 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, but  this  may  be  changed.  All  the 
governmental  bureaus  pertaining  to  soldiers 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  department. 
The  war  and  navy  departments  are  to  be 
united  tmder  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  National  Defense.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  maintains  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  not  be  weakened 
in  any  way  by  the  transfer  of  a  single 
division  to  any  other  department. 

Naiuralizaiion 

A  companion  bill  to  H.  R.  10861,  by 
Representative  Johnson  of  Washington, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Shortridge.  It  is  known  as  S.  3403. 
This  is  a  most  dangerous  meastu'e.  It 
provides  that  all  immigrants  shall  register 
each  year.  In  the  event  that  they  do  any- 
thing objectionable  to  some  judge  they  can 
be  deported.  For  instance,  should  they 
cease  work  to  compel  employers  to  pay 
adequate  wages  the  proposed  law  could 
be  used  to  deport  them.  If  they  had  been 
natiu-alized  their  citizenship  could  be  taken 
away  and  they  could  be  deported.  Only  a 
few  day^  ago  a  judge  in  Pittsbiu-gh  refused  to 
nattu'alize  a  number  of  miners  because,  he 
said,  they  were  on  strike.  The  bill  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  sentiment  it  has  been 
endeavored  to  create  in  favor  of  a  law 
compelling  all  residents  in  the  United 
States  to  file  their  finger  prints  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  bill  should  be 
defeated  and  every  effort  made  for  its 
defeat. 

Coolie  Labor  for  Hawaii 

Agents  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters 
are  again  becoming  active  in  their  efforts  to 
have  the  coolie  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Immigration.  Senator 
Dillingham  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Whether  his  friendship  for  the  measure  is 
influenced  by  his  regard  for  the  sugar  plant- 
ers or  for  Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  chairman 
of  the  so-called  labor  emergency  committee 
of  Hawaii,  a  relative,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.    Some  of  the  senators  believe 


that  the  matter  will  not  be  brought  up 
until  after  election.  They  claim  that 
Senator  New's  declaration  in  favor  of 
admitting  50,000  Chinese  to  Hawaii  had 
much  to  do  with  his  defeat  in  the  recent 
primaries.  Therefore  the  success  of  the 
coolie  bill  may  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  elections. 


Labor  and  Farmers  Protected 

Through  the  watchfulness  of  Repre- 
sentative John  I.  Nolan  of  California  a 
scheme  of  the  reactionaries  to  eliminate 
from  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  of  the  ftmds  for  the  prosecution 
of  Labor  and  the  farmers  imder  the  anti- 
trust act  was  prevented.  When  the  bill 
was  submitted  to  the  House  for  action  it 
was  discovered  that  the  exemption  clause 
had  been  omitted.  Representative  Johnson 
of  Kentucky  presented  an  amendment  to 
include  the  exemption  clause  in  the  bill. 
It  was  defeated.  A  few  days  later  Repre- 
sentative Nolan  delivered  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  the  members  of  the  House 
for  their  defeat  of  the  Johnson  amendment. 
The  exemption  clause  was  again  submitted 
and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  102  yeas  to  56 
nays. 

Protection  for  Railway  Men 

S.  3532,  by  Senator  Robinson,  for  the 
protection  of  persons  employed  on  railway 
baggage  and  express  cars  provides  that  after 
July  1,  1925,  the  cars  used  for  transporting 
baggage  and  express  in  interstate  commerce 
shkll  be  of  such  construction  of  steel  or 
equally  indestructible  material.  They  must 
be  heated,  lighted  and  kept  in  sanitary  con- 
dition by  ihe  railroad  companies  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500. 

Making  Railroad  Travel  Safe 

H.  R.  10030,  by  Representative  Bland 
of  Indiana,  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployes and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
compelling  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  bridges  and  tracks  of  such 
common  carriers,  is  being  held  up  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.    Chairman    Winslow    of    that 
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committee  has  been  appealed  to  time  and  lation  for  the  safety  of  mine  workers  was 

again  to  give  a  hearing  on  the  bill.    The  only  secured  after  some  great  disaster,  it 

legislative  representatives  of  the  transporta-  is    believed   that   the   same   sacrifices    by 

tion  brotherhoods  are  very  much  exercised  railway  employes  must  be  made  to  bring 

over   their    failure    to    secure    a    hearing.  Congress  to  its  senses. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  W.  C.  Roberts, 

ii^pectors  who  will  compel  the  repairing  E.  F.  McGrady, 

of  bridges  and  tracks.    It  seems  impossible  Edgar  Wallacb, 

to  awaken  the  members  of  Congress  to  the  Legislative  Committee, 

necessity  for  such  legislation.    As  all  legis-  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1 922 


July  1,  Chicago,  Bl.,  American  Federation  of  Sept.    11,   Pall   River,   Mass.,   United   Textile 

Teachers.  Workers  of  America. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint  Sept     11,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,    International 

Qaas  Workers'  Unidn.  Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 


July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  "Miners'  Temple,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 


Sept.  18,St.  Louis,  Mo., International  Association 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 


Sept  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  International 

July  10,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  &     t>.  *•      «  j  a    •  *    ^  t  tt  •        r  xr  _^t. 

*   '      •  •        *  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Umon  of  North 


Whiskmakers'  Union. 


America. 


July  15-16,  New    York  City,  McAlpin  Hotel,         gept  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 

(Biecntive  Board  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav-     ^  America, 
eis*  Protective  Association. 

Sept.  18, ,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workers 

July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  International  Stero-     of  America. 

tTpers  &  ElectiDtypers'  Union. 

Oct.    — ,    San   Francisco,    Csdif.,    International 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of     Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Ifine,  Min  &  Smelter  Workers. 

Oct.  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  International 

August  14-20,  Chicago,  Bl.,  Intematkmal  Photo-     Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 

BoKnvera'  Union  of  N.  A.  Workers. 

September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter-         October   9,   Cmcinnati,   Ohio,   Brotherhood   of 
natioiial  Union  of  North  America.  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

S^tena)er  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  International  Asso-         Oct  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
ciitkm  of  Fire  Fighters.  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Sept  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed-         Oct  9,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Worker 
eiation  fd  Federal  Employes.  of  America. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


From  th«  Atlantic  to  th«  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPnCERS 

Flint  Glass  Workers 

C.  J.  Shipman. — ^We  have  13 1  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  8,515.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent  of  our  organization  is  unemployed.  Confer- 
ences will  be  held  in  July,  1922. 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^We  now  have  92  local  imions 
with  a  total  membership  of  6,000.  State  of  employ- 
ment is  fair  and  is  improving  slowly.  Wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  are  Uie  same  as  in  the  year 
1921,  as  our  local  unions  are  not  requesting  in- 
creases but  merely  asking  for  the  renewal  of  agree- 
ments. Organizing  work  is  being  conducted  in 
several  large  cities  but  progress  is  slow  as  the 
employers  notify  the  workers  that  if  they  join  the 
tmion  they  must  give  up  their  positions. 

Masters,  Mates  and  Pflots 

/.  H.  PrueU. — ^We  now  have  43  local  tmions  with 
a  total  membership  of  4,016.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our 
organization  is  unemployed.  There  have  been  no 
stnkes  or  lockouts.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  state  of  employment. 

Metal  Engravers 

Geo.  D.  Kess. — ^We  now  have  5  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  137.  State  of  employment 
is  good. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  5  local  tmions  with  a  total 
membership  of  369.  All  our  members  are  working. 
State  of  emplosonent  is  good. 

mm 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — We  have  38  local  unions  with 
a  total  member^p  of  2,600.  One  death  occiured 
in  our  ranks,  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $1,000. 
State  of  employment  is  poor  and  is  not  improving. 
We  are  contemplating  conference  for  revision  of 
working  rules  with  management. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  7  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  258.  State  of  employment  is 
poor. 

Upholsterers 

Wm,  Kohn. — During  the  past  month  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  over  200  members  to  our  ranks. 
The  300  members  in  New  York  City  were  victorious 
as  the  result  of  a  strike  against  reduction  of  wages 


that'  lasted  7  months.  The  old  rate  of  wages  is  to 
continue  for  another  jrear.  Strike  benefits  were 
paid  that  enabled  the  workers  to  keep  their  homes 
supplied  with  all  the  needs.  State  of  employment 
is  fair  and  is  improving.  The  Medina  local  union 
is  still  on  strike  against  reduction  in  wages.  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  members  are  preparing  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  wages.  We  are  contemplating 
a  general  organizing  drive  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  Providence. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 

AnnisUm. — Paul  D.  Trammell: 

The  Eastham  Foundry  Company  has  hired  28 
pipe  shop  men.  There  are  some  merchants  here 
who  buy  imion-made  goods  exclusively. 

ARIZONA 

Douglas.'-OaBS.  T.  Francis: 

For  more  than  a  3rear  there  has  been  little  work 
here.  Five  hundred  smelters  have  been  given 
employment.  There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  building  trades.  Our  union  men  demand 
the  union  label. 

Lowell.— V\ul  J.  Donahue: 

The  mining  forces  have  been  increased.  Ex- 
perienced miners  are  in  demand. 

ARKANSAS 

LiUle  Rock.—^sitt  Lewis: 

They  are  preparing  to  operate  trains  on  the 
M.  &  N.  A.  railroad  again.  The  non-union  shop 
movement  is  being  fought  hard  in  this  city.  All  union 
members  are  urged  to  demand  union-made  goods  when 
they  buy. 

CAUFORNU 

San  Pedro.—].  C.  Blair; 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  repair  shops 
only.  Some  new  work  on  the  harbor  bias  opened 
up.  Agitation  is  being  carried  on  and  stores  are 
being  visited  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — ^J.  C.  Bidger: 

Approximately  10,000  have  been  laid  off  in  the 
coal  mines.  The  btdlding  trades  have  reemployed 
some  of  the  men  that  were  laid  <^.  Some  new  road 
work  has  opened  up.  The  local  union  of  metal 
polishers  was  reorganized.     / 

Denver. — Earl  R.  Hoage: 

The  typographical  tmion  has  signed  up  a  new 
440) 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 

^     Made  in  America  by  American  Labor     ^^ 
and  known  all  over  the  world.         ^^^ 


Philadelphia 


Pttttbui^h 


«^  scale  on  all  Denver  newspapers  for  $42  for 
ay  and  $44  for  night  work,  the  working  day  being 
hours.  The  cigar  factories  have  hired  about  350 
ddttional  workers.  A  general  strike  exists  in  the 
oal  mines.  A  building  boom  is  on.  The  new  West 
cague  baseball  park,  costing  $40,000  is  being 
ailt  entirely  by  union  labor.  Our  label  league  is 
dvocating  strongly  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods 
Dd  union  cards.  A  federal  employes'  tmion  is 
ndcr  way  at  Fort  Lyon. 
Gredey.—W.  H.  Gardner: 

The  building  trades  are  showing  marked  activity. 
\o  establisfaments  have  laid  off  workers  here. 
LeadmUe. — ^Alf.  Pomeroy: 

The  wages  of  the  miners  have  been  cut  50  cents 
sr  day.  Mining  and  smelting  are  our  chief  indus- 
ies. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mw  iitfcWfe.— Edward  P.  Cotter: 

Sereral  new   buildings  are   being   put  up   and 

iditiooal  workers  hired. 

GEORGU 

ilttuito.— Ceo.   Goodwjm: 

There  are  many  unemployed  as  yet,  but  Atlanta 
starting  on  a  building  boom  which,  it  is  hoped, 
11  give  work  to  many. 

IDAHO 

PoaUdlo.—U.  L.  Yeamans: 

There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  member- 

ip  ol  all  locals  here.    We  are  progressing. 

ILUNOIS 

Baifaiefl.— Elmer  V.  Hays: 

One  barter  shop  was  organized.     Now,   every 

op  m  town  is  a  union  shop. 

Chkago.—'Msry  Haney: 

Women  workixig  as  drapery  seamstresses,  carpet 

id  shade  sewers,  and  lamp  shade  makers  have 

tn  organized   into   Local   No.    112,   uphdstery 

vkera. 

DecoUif.— Ernest  La  Rosa: 
Stateys*  starch  works  have  closed  down.    Some 
w  building  has  opened  up.    Some  city  paving  is 
Ml  to  be  started.   Our  label  league  is  at  work  to 


promote  the  use  of  union-made  products.  A  bill 
posters'  organization  has  recently  been  formed. 

Murphysboro. — ^Thomas  Murphy: 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  men  here  are  out  of 
work.  We  have  a  committee  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  union  label  work.  The  mines  have 
closed  down. 

Springfield. — R.  E.  Woodmansee: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  coal  mines 
only.  Union  labels  are  being  pushed.  The  building 
trades  are  all  busy.  At  the  election  held  April  4, 
though  there  were  a  number  of  candidates  for 
membership  on  the  school  board,  organized  labor's 
candidate,  R.  E.  Woodmansee,  was  reelected. 
Luther  O.  German,  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  elected  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. At  the  primaries  held  April  11,  Senator 
John  A.  Wheeler,  the  father  of  the  state  constabulary 
bill,  was  defeated  for  renomination  by  Earl  B. 
Searcy,  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  whose 
labor  record  was  endorsed  by  President  Walker  of 
the  State  Federation  and  other  labor  ofificials. 
Dr.  E.  -B.  Rogers,  a  delegate  to  the  Springfield 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  nominated  by  die  aid  of 
organized  labor  and  he  defeated  Jacob  Frisch,  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  for  several  terms, 
who  has  never  been  friendly  to  union  labor  bills. 
The  trade  unionists  of  this  vicinity  have  made  a 
good  start  in  the  non-partisan  campaign  and  will 
be  fairly  organized  by  the  November  election,  to 
boost  labor's  friends  and  defeat  labor's  enemies. 

INDUNA 

Elkhart,— O.  J.  Schmalz: 

We  are  still  fighting  the  non-tmion  shop  move- 
ment. AH  establishments  are  working  only  part 
time. 

Kokamo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

Two  hundred  additional  workers  have  been  hired 
in  the  Haynes  auto  factory.  A  committee  from  the 
central  body  is  working  to  advance  the  use  of  union- 
made  products. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. — ^W.  B.  Hammil: 

All  the  building  crafts  and  the  street  railway  em- 
ployes have  been  forced  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages.    The  Ford  auto  company  has  put  on  about 
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glass  houses.  There  has  been  a  general  laymg  off 
of  workers.  A  committee  is  working  to  promote  the 
use  of  imion-labeled  goods. 

Dayton. — ^Edwin  Jones: 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  laid 
off  several  hundred  workers.  Many  establishments 
have  hired  additional  men.  Much  building  work 
is  tmder  way  and  a  promising  season  is  looked  for. 
Many  jobs  are  <^ered  by  the  emplojonent  agency, 
but  for  a  wage  of  20  and  25  cents  an  hour  and  the 
job  lasting  only  for  a  day  or  two. 

Marion.— T,  A.  Clawson: 

The  central  labor  tmion  has  a  label  committee 
actively  at  work.  Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the 
Erie  ^ops.  The  Marion  Service  Company  has 
taken  over  raikoad  shops.  The  Marion  chamber  of 
commerce  wants  labor  organizations  lo  take  out 
membership. 

Miamishurg. — ^Arthur  Huggins: 

IVo  or  three  tobacco  warehouses  have  hired 
additional  workers.  The  new  sewer  system  is 
about  one^half  completed.  Constant  agitation  is 
being  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  tmion- 
labeled  goods. 

Sandusky.—Al\xxt  W.  Wobser: 

We  have  a  non-partisan  committee  appointed 
and  we  are  working  jointly  with  Uie  trainmen  in 
the  hope  of  having  the  organizations  not  afi&liated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  lined  up  so  that  we  can  defeat 
our  enemies  and  elect  our  friends.  There  b  a  de- 
mand for  the  bakers'  union  label.  We  are  urging 
our  members  to  demand  union-labeled  goods  when 
they  buy. 

OKLAHOMA 

HenryeUa. — ^E.  Jordan: 

All  miners  are  on  strike.  New  work  has  opened 
up  in  the  building  trades  and  the  men  are  working 
steadily. 

Lawton.—J.  A.  Verser: 

No  establishments  have  laid  off  workers.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  organization  of  a  union 
label  league.  A  new  local  union  of  cooks  and 
waiters  was  organized. 

Oklahoma  City.— Victor  S.  Purdy: 

Some  activity  is  being  ^own  in  the  building 
trades.  Business  in  general  is  picldng  up.  There 
has  been  an  attempt  to  revive  company  unions  in 
packing  houses  but  the  effort  was  not  very  success- 
ful. There  was  a  strike  of  the  stage  hands  at  Enid; 
they  won  in  a  week.  The  culinary  workers  are  on 
strike  at  Chickasha.  The  painters  were  locked  out 
at  Muskogee  but  won  in  a  week.  The  painters  in 
this  city  are  on  strike.  Printing  trades*  strike  still 
exists  here,  in  Tulsa  and  in  Muscogee.  The  barbers 
at  Henryetta  won  their  strike  in  3  dasrs.  The 
prospects  are  bright  for  labor  ticket  from  governor 
down.  The  carpenters  and  painters  at  Sulphur 
were  organized. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Duquesne.—J.  A.  Z.  Stauffer: 

The  painters'  local  union  of  McKeesport  have 
signed  up  a  new  agreement  for  an  8-hour  working 
day  at  $8  per  day — the  same  as  the  agreement  of 
last  jrear.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  hired 
additional  workers.    Some  home  buildmg  is  under 


way.  All  the  local  unions  are  urging  their  members 
to  demand  union-labeled  goods  when  purchasiiii. 

TENNESSEE 

Kingspofl.—X,.  D.  Fletcher: 

Some  new  buildings  are  going  up.  All  union  mei 
are  getting  more  interested  in  the  work  to  promote 
the  use  of  union  labels. 

TEXAS 

Brownwood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 

At  last  we  have  had  some  good  rains  and  the 
long  drought  seems  to  be  ended.  Many  men  wfl 
now  go  back  to  the  farms.  Business  and  work  w31 
revive  with  prospects  of  good  crops.  Our  unioa 
label  committee  is  advertising  union-labeled  goods 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  find  union-made  goods  ii 
the  stores  than  it  used  to  be.  The  recent  htrd- 
fought  city  election  resulted  in  complete  change 
in  administration,  made  sure  by  solid  unioa  voir 
We  have  a  mayor  and  council  who  will  be  bar  t» 

organized  labor.       

VEBMONT 

Barre.—W.  H.  Eager. 

The  granite  manufacturers  and  quarry  ownets 
on  April  1  declared  for  the  non-union  shop.  This 
fleets  about  1,700  workers,  but  the  men  are 
determined  to  stand  for  the  union  principle  until 
a  different  agreement  is  made  and  not  one  has 
returned  to  work  under  the  non-union  shop  plan. 
It  is  believed  that  if  the  members  stand  firm  they 
will  win  their  fi^ht.  The  retail  clerks  and  merchants 
of  Barre  have  signed  the  same  agreement  as  existed 
last  year  so  there  will  be  no  discord  between  then 
and  their  employers.  The  same  applies  to  the 
carpenters,  who  are  still  receiving  90  cents  per 
hour.  The  barbers  also  are  governed  by  their 
agreement  of  last  year.  We  have  a  union  label 
committee  from  the  central  labor  union  which  is 
doing  good  work  by  calling  on  retail  trade. 

Bellows  Fails.— 'K.  W.  Rocker: 

Some  of  the  paper  companies  have  hired  addi- 
tional emplo3res.  The  paper  makers  are  puttioc 
up  a  good  fight  in  local  plant  of  the  Intematiooal 
Paper  Company.  Some  building  is  going  on.  Our 
central  body  has  a  committee  workmg  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

VmGINU 

Norfolk.— i.  C.  Michaels: 

The  Newport  News  Ship  Building  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  has  laid  off  about  2,000  workers. 
We  have  committees  calling  on  stores  boostinf 
the  use  of  union-made  products. 

WASmNGTON 

Colfax.—C.  H.  Schoenberger: 

The  iron  works  has  laid  off  its  men.  The  carpea- 
ters'  union  is  very  weak.  All  the  carpenters  are 
leaving  to  go  where  there  is  work. 

WaUa  WaUa.—X,.  F.  Clarke: 

The  publishers  of  two  daily  papers  have  locked 
out  all  employes.  Building  tradesmen  are  all  work- 
ing. A  new  reservoir  and  water  work  sj^stem  is 
imder  way.  Label  committees  are  workmg  hard 
to  increase  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 
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Guardians  of  the  Circuits 


The  telephone  at  your  elbow  seems 
so  simple  an  instrument,  it  does  its 
work  so  quietly  and  quickly,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast  and  com- 
plex equipment,  the  delicate  and  mani- 
fold adjustments,  the  ceaseless  human 
care  '^behind  the  scenes**  in  the  cen- 
tral offices. 

Behind  the  scenes  is  the  terminal  of 
all  the  underground  •  and  overhead 
lines  on  the  streets  and  highways. 
Here  are  the  cable  vaults;  the  great 
steel  frames  containing  the  thousands 
of  separate  wires  and  fuses  for  the 
subscribers*  lines;  the  dynamos  and 
storage  batteries;  the  giant  switch- 
boards through  which  your  telephone 
is  connected  with  the  other  thirteen 
million  telephones  in  the  Bell  System. 

And  here,  in  charge  of  this  equip- 


ment, are  the  guardians  of  the  circuits 
— the  wire  chief  and  his  assistants — 
master  electricians  and  experts  in  tele- 
phony. Their  first  duty  is  the  pre- 
vention  of  "trouble.**  By  day  and 
by  night  they  are  constantly  testing 
the  central  office  equipment,  the  over- 
head and  underground  lines,  the  sub- 
scribers* individual  wires.  And  when, 
from  some  cause  beyond  control, 
"trouble**  does  occur,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  repaired  before  the  tele- 
phone subscriber  suffers  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

It  is  the  skill  of  the  men  behind  the 
scenes,  together  with  scientific  develop- 
ment and  construction,  efficient  main- 
tenance and  operation,  which  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  rely  upon  the  tele- 
phone day  and  night 


"  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 

Onm  Policy,  Onm  Syatem,  Umvmraal  Smrviem,  and  all  directed  toward  Better  Sertfiee 
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HARTFORD  CITY  GAS  UGHT 
COMPANY 

Hartford,  Coim. 


The  Pacific  Telephone   Compaiiy  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  employes  to  join  in  a  mutual  benefit 

association.         

WEST  VIRGINIA 

CharlesUm. — ^Horner  James: 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  union-made  goods 
and  labels  and  at  present  the  coola  and  waiters 
are  making  a  drive.  A  new  local  union  of  chauffeturs 
was  organized  at  Charieston. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.—T.  O.  Wells: 

The  team  drivers,  painters,  sheet  metal  workers, 
meat  cutters  and  electrical  workers  are  all  asking 


for  signed^agreements.  A  few  repair  men  on  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroad  have  been  laid  ofiF.  Addi- 
tional employes  have  been  put  on  at  the  Natioiitl 
Gauge  establishment.  Some  new  work  in  the  build- 
ing trades  has  opened  up.  There  is  a  demand  fpr 
union-labeled  goods. 

Gshko5h.—\2Lnt  Yosty: 

Some  road  work  has  opened  up.  There  is  a  genenl 
cut  in  wages  in  nearly  all  plants  here.  In  one 
establishment  here  the  women  have  been  laid  off 
and  men  hired  in  their  places  as  the  men  could  be 
hired  cheaper. 


WYOMING 

Rock  Spfings.—T,  W.  Karg: 

Coal  mines  have  closed  down.  Some  building 
is  tmder  way.  A  committee  from  the  central  labor 
tmion  is  visiting  the  locals  urging  them  to  demand 
union-made  goods  when  bujring. 

CANADA,  N.  B. 

St.  John.— P.  A.  Campbell: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  condition  in  the 
iron  foundries,  the  nail  miUs.  lumber  mills,  the  fishing 
industry,  the  lime  quarries,  etc.  We  have  elected  our 
friends  and  defeated  our  enemies  and  the  city  is  going 
take  over  the  street  railway.  Division  No.  665 
will  now  win  the  purpose  of  their  strike  i^iich  has 
lasted  a  ytai.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  unioa 
label. 


^sAmerican 
Federationist 


Labor's  Official  Magazme 


Edited  by  Samuel  GiMq^cn 


WORKERS:  Read  this  magazine  every  month.  Get  others  to  read  it  Yon  can 
help  circulate  the  truth  about  Labor.  Commission  for  new  subscriptions.  Yon  can 
help  Labor  and  help  3rourself  by  becoming  an  American  Federationist  agent. 
Write  for  terms. 

TrutK  and  Facts 

American  Federationist  Editorials,  by  Samuel  Gompers,  each  month  analyze 
current  questions  and  present  Labor's  authoritative  views.  Special  artides  bnng 
to  American  Federationist  readers  the  best  information  regularly  from  the  pens  <rf 
specialists  and  experts  in  various  phases  of  our  industrial  life.  Every  worker, 
every  student,  every  teacher,  every  writer  and  editor,  should  read  the  American 
Federationist  rqg^ularly. 

THE  MMERICA^  FEBERATIONIST 


rw^rattott  of  Later  Bnlldlntf 


MTASHINGTON,  D«  C 
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"UNITED"  LINED  PRODUCTS 


Lead-Lined,  Tin-Lined,  Brass  and 
Copper-Lined  Pipe  and  Fittings 
Acid  Valves,  Centrifugal  Acid 
Pumps,  Lead  -  Lined  Chemical 
Apparatus 


UNITED   LEAD    COMPANY 

HI  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Hie  FBTorUe   D^ository  of  Many 
Labor  OrganizatHHM 


The  Washington  Loan 
and  Trtist  Company 

Washingttm,  D.  C. 


Established  in  1889 


Resources 


Over  $14,000,000 


Second  National  Bank 

NINTH  AND  MAIN  STREETS 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


35i 


INTEREST 
H   ON  SAVINGS 
U      DEPOSITS 


The  Friend  of  Labor 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  ^bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.    Ask  them! 


The  American  Federationiit 
IB  entirely  the  product  of  the 
Monotype.  Note  the  eaay 
reading. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PHILADELPmA 


■BW  TOBK'S  MOST  CONVBlTIBirT  BOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

BroAdwasr  mt  Forty-first   St. 
N£Mr  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
fnng  district.  Surrounded  by 
orty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE,  12.50,  #3.00,  $3.50  and  14. 

DOUBLE,  14.50, 15.00,  15.50,  |6.00 
and  17.00. 

Hmadquartmn  for  Labor 
Organlmatlona 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAOO 


"PENNANT" 


BRAND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

▼ILKES-BARRE,  PA.  SUFFOLK.  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULF, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


^eJCPSCOT  MIU. 
■OWOOIN  MIU. 
USBON  PALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MIU. 
GREAT  SALMON  RIVER  MRJ. 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIRS  MILL 
SAWYERVaj.e  MILL 


oppices:  BRUNSWICK,  Maine 

42  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Timothy 
SmitH  Co. 


Hfixbury's 

Popular 

Store 


2249-2289  Washington  St 
Boston,  Mass. 

liOXBUKX  19 


J.  Baumgarten  &  Sons 
Company 

RUBBER  STAMPS 


I 


Seals  for  Unions 


AND 


Societies 


Union  Label  Presses  Supplied 

1005  E  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C. 


BUY 


Up-to-Date  Fiction 


FROM 


Your  Local  Dealer 
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'The  Shipyard  With  a  Tradition" 
1859—1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Quotations  Will  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  New^Sun"  Engine! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Wm. 
Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England, 
for  the  development,  plans  and  patents  they 
have  covering  Doxford  engines.  The  Doxford 
plans  and  patents  together  with  the  Junker 
patents  will  be  used  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  Doxford 
engines  in  America. 

Motorships  "Yngaren"  and  "Dominion" 
with  Doxford  engines  are  giving  very  finest 
results  in  durabiUty,  continuous  running, 
and  remarkable  fuel  economy. 


SUN  SmPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Che8(er»  Pemuu 


New  York  Office, 
Philadelphia  Office: 


25  Broadway. 
Finance  Building 


'    What  Klearflax  Is 

KLEARFLAX  it  a  beaatifal  thick,  heavy,  re- 
vertible,  long-wearing  floor  covering  made 
entirely  of  pure  (flax)  linen.  This IiAen  (flax),  the 
tiardiett  of  all  textile  fibres,  u  stiff  when  new,  for 
anlike  the  individual  strands  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool,  flax  fibre  u  composed  of  bundles  or  grouped 
strands.  This  characteristic  stiffness  of  new  linen 
makes  Kleaiflax  endurance  and  beauty  inseparable 
forever,  for  new  beauty  comes  as  use  and  wear 
work  their  softening  and  refining  magic  in  sepa- 
rating these  grouped  strands. 
A  small  quantity  of  these  unseparated  fibres  are 
purposely  retained  in  the  yam  for  stiffening.  Only 
with  your  hand  can  you  detect  their  seeming  harsh- 
ness, and  though  the  Klearflax  surface  soon  wears 
smooth,  the  reinforcing  fibres  still  remain  buried  in 
the  yam  to  give  that  sturdinessand  flat  Ijring  qual- 
ity so  essential  in  a  good  rug. 

KlearflaX 

UNEN  RUGSl 

Resulend  U.  S.  Psleal  Office 
To  prolBCt  you  saMMt'thecbssponMtiActorywibilitirtM  which 
hvnwnag up msb  iBeritsbk  rwdt  cf  Klearflax  wcoea.  yoa 
WW  |»d  onr  tmde-iDuk  b  the  biadbs  or  on  the  loennlee  label 


KLEARFLAX  LINEN  RUG  COMPANY 
IHihitk,  Minn. 

Tsmue  BuiLDiNo.  &••  nrrH  Avknuk.  New  Vonk 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 


r 


The  Label 

is  evidence  of  the  high- 
grade  workmanship  in 

Morse  Made  Qothes 

but  back  of  that  is  wonder- 
fully good  fabric,  splendid 
style,  and  prices  which  give 
you  the  MOST  for  your 
money  every  time. 


There  is  a  Morse  dealer 
near  you.    Look  him  up 


BOSTON     NEW  YORK    ST.  LOUIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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\kseline 

^^^  TRADC   MARK  ^— 

BoratedL 


pnHOUUM  JIIXY 


SiU  in  ImbiJt  till  to^M  a& 
EEFUSE  SUBSTITUTES 


feONSOUOATBO) 

17  State  Stnet  New  York 


%nJedi£^ 


UNION-MADE 


OVERALLS 


Corduroys — Khakis,  etc. 


Made  in  DENVER  by  the 
XAYLY-UNDERHILL  MFG.  CO. 


C  U  N  iA.  R   D 

A  N  C   HI    O  R 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

9ETWEElf 
Nrt  IToik  DflJiiflft  BilniBow 

Mpiitml  CixtubdyMc; 

FmDfOntn 
Qictbooro 


CuNARD  AND  Anchor  Lines 

UNITED  STATES 


^JLiryuiiiA     PbM^  40w'JZMi0mSL 


Btma» xMjMr&     TkidwuA      j 

arfeHB.  •  If  KftwIwA       rbinlMiTBIi         .««JJUJkA^ 


'  JlMtfttoi£4(J|[k     SMnb  ,  ,  ^  .  mt  StemtiAm. 
Cm.  imikmiSmTUm  WirfiJngtnii  stytfASt^K  W. 

^^         CANADA 
Umemk..,,MHmSd9L     Tomm. .    . .  mJGhA,& 


99  mMyVtUt  tfmKfOp^ 


Pink 
Batiste 

With 

Lace 
'    Front 

In  Sizes 
34  to  46 

$1.50 

A  Circlet 

That  slenderizes  the 
whole  figure  above 
the  waistline. 

Good  Stores  Eyerywhere 

Nemo  Qrclct  Co*,  120  L  I6th  St*,  NX 
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Union  Natural  Gas 
Corporation 


UNION  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH     PA. 


The  Symbol  of  Valve  Service 

For  more  than  fifty- 
teven  years,  ever 
since  its  adoption,  tiie 
Jenisins  "Diamond** 
lias  been  a  marie  of 
assurance  to  e  n  g  i  - 
neers  and  others  who 
use  yalves.  It  is  the 
sign  of  valve  depend- 
ability and  satisfac- 
tion— it  appears  on 
the  body  of  genuine 
Jenkins  Valves  only. 
Jenisins  Valves  are 
made  in  types  and 
sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. At  supply  houses 
everywhere. 

J£NKIN8  BROS. 

New^k      Oucago       PhiliuMphui      Boiloo 


A.ZICHTL&CO. 

Bookbinders 


BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 


1005  E  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C 

Strictly  Union  Shop 


The  Central 

Trust  Company 


Fourth  and  Vine  Streets 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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For  a  Huiry-up  Breakfast 

There  is  so  much  to  do,  and 
Daddy  must  get  off  to  work, 
and  Johnny  must  get  off  to 
school.  Make  them  both 
happy  and  healthy  by  giving 
them 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 


c/b 


At  Leading  Retailers 

STRODSE,iDLER&  COMPANY 


THE    RIGGS    NATIONAL    BANK 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capital  $1,000,000  Surplus  $2,000,000 

%IM  will  open  an  account  in  our 
Savings  Department 

3  per  cent  interest  paid  <m  Savings 
account 

Travelers  Cheques    Foreign  Exchange 


Nantasket  Beach 
Steamboat  Company 

FREDERIC  L.  LAKE,  Ticas.  k  Gca'l  Hr- 
Boston' a  Do  Lujeo  Ejteurslon  Lino 

Nantasket  Beach  ft  Plymottth 

Eifht  Lar^e  and  Commodious  Steamers 
Special  Arrangements  for  Charters  and  Parties 

Steammrs  Le€ive  from  Jlowe's  Wharf 
Boston,  MasM, 


Rttsbnrgh  Meter  G>mpany 

Manufuchirers  of 

Water  HetersandGasHeters 


EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

HEW  YORK 
COLOMBIA,  S.C. 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 


Rumscy  Pump  Co* 


Limited 


Hand  and  Power 
Pamps 


SENECA  FALLS 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA! 

Famed  tliroughout  tlie  land  for  its  ships,  icecream, 
locomotives,  carpets,  textiles,  chemicals — Philadelphia 
is  called  the  Workshop  of  the  World. 

And  as  the  welfare  of  the  commtmity  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  progress  of  its  manufactures,  so  is  the 
Central  Station  one  of  the  mightiest  factors  in  pro- 
duction. 

Reliable.  efiScient  and  economical  source  of  power 
— that  is  the  ideal  of  Philadelphia  Electric  Service. 

THE     PHILADELPHU     ELECTRIC     COMPANY 


Help  the 
American  Red  Cross 
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TEXAS  GULP 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  42d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


EUROPE 

and 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Regular  Sailings 

The  Royal  Mafl  Steam  Packet  Co. 
The  Pacific  Steam  Navigatioii  Co. 

26  Broadway  New  York 

1 1 7  W.  WuhingloB  St.  Oiicaso.  or  Loed  Aseoii 


UNITED  FEREPROOnNG  CO. 

Engineers  and 
General  Contractors 


8  West  40th  Street    -    NewYorkGty 

Phone  Longacre  8850-1 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Makers  of  Hard  and  Flexible 
Vulcanized  Fibre,  Sheets, 
Rods,  Tubes  and  Specialties. 


BRIDQBPORT        PENNSYLVANIA 


Salt  for  All  Purposes 

INDEPENDENT  SALT  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

44  VITKiteKall  Street 
NSixr  YORK 


Telephone    8920-1-2-3-4    BOWLING    GREEM 


ASK  YOUR  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
FOR  OUR  PRODUCTS,  HELP 
THEM  AND  GET  GOOD 
SERVICE    FOR    YOURSELVES. 


The  Dealers  Steam 
PacRing     Company 

Pahnyra  ... 


NewYotk 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

AUoBtowB.  Pa.  San  PraadMa,  CaL 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 
For  All  Kinds  of 


Quarry  Operations 
Mining  Operations 
Land  Clearing 


Excavating  and 
Construction  Work 
Agricultural  Purposes 


Maffazines  and  Distributing  points  In  all 
Important  consuming  localities 

MUlt  at  Salpla.  Pa.:  ■•bMl.  CaL 


EVERY  day  that  goes  by  sets  a  wider  and 
wider  use  of 

OXY-AC£TTI^EN£ 

CUTTING  AM1>  ^WBI^DING 

TORCHSS 

in  the  cutting  and  welding  of  steel,  wrought 
iron,  cast  iron,  brass,  copper,  bronze  and 
everything  in  metal. 

They  are  valued  most  wherever  they  are 
best  known. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  CO. 

irBWAKK.ir.J.        CHICAGO       %i 
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ff^erinoicl     therhoid 

BL      I  •    .         RWBSS.  CO. 
rahe  Liiiiag 


Trenton»  N*  J*»  U*  S«  A* 


Chas.  Cooper  &  Co. 

Manufoctiirmg  Chemists 

Established  1857 

Acids  Chrome  Oxide 

Ammonia  Copper    Carbonate 

Bone  Ash  Ether  Sulphfiric 

Collodion  Sulphur  Flour 

194  Worth  Street      -      NEW  YORK 
Works:  Newark,  N.  J. 


BUY 

TREASURY 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

and  increase  your 
income  as  well  as 
independence. 

AMERICAN  SALES  BOOK  CO^ud- 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PARKLAP  CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 


Hydro-EIectrie  Developmeiits 
Indnstrud  Bnildiiigs 


84  Pine  St 


NEW  YORK 


THE     HENRY     GEIERSHOFER 
CLOTHING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  op  High-Grad« 
Clothing 

All  Union  Made 

Northeast  Comer  Seventh  and  Plum 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  Light 
and  Heat  Company 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THRIFT  is  an  obligation  that  all 
should  shoulder  for  the  common  good 
and  the  prosperity  of  Our  Country. 

Bny  Treasury  SaTings  Certificates 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HONORED   THROUGHOUT  THE   CORSETRY   AND 
v3DlI€ild  MEDICAL  WORLD  AS  BEING 

"THE    WORLD'S  BEST  CORSET'' 


Opiielk 

ILORSEIS 
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WARNER  BROS.  COMPANY,  INC. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


JOHN  W.  MASURY  &  SON 

Paints  and 
Varnishes 


42-50  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

New  York        Chicago        Kansas  City       Minneapolis 
San  Francisco       Boston 


Invest  Your  Dollars 

IN 

Treasury  Savings  Certificates 

THE   SOUNDEST   INVESTMENT 
IN  THE  WORLD 


SPAl^DING'S 

Athletic  Library 


A  book  on  every  ath- 
letic sport. 

The  only  complete  ath- 
letic library  ot  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

American  Sports  Pob.  Co. 

45  Rose  Street,  New  York  Qty 


ARMSTRONG  STOCKS  AND  DSS 


HINGED  PIPE  VISES 
PIPE  CUTTERS 

PIPE  BSACHINES 
STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS  TOOLS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  AKMSTRONG  MTG  CO. 

BRIDGKPOR.T.  CONN. 


BrotHers 

Manufacturers  of 

REINFORCEnEinr  AflD  FIREPROOFIlf 6 

REINFORCEHENTS  AND  FIREPROmiie 

MATERIALS 

Round,  Square,  Square  Tvrlsted  Bars,  American  Trf- 
an^lar  Wire  Mesh,  Expanded  Metal,  Wire  and  Metil 
Lath,  Metal  Building  Accessories,  Hy-Rlb  Steelcrvle, 
Corner  Bead,  Walnwright  Curb  Bar. 

lf«WMrl.  N.  J.     New  Terl  City    BrMUnuK.T. 


THE 

Steubenville 
Bank  and  Trust 
G>mpany 


Stbubbnviixb,  Ohio 


THE  T.  J.  PAEDY  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Offices,  Mill  and  Yard, 
1481  Sea  view  Avbnxjb 


BRIDGEPORT, 


CONN. 
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Kent  Mantifacttirin|( 
Compansr 

Clifton  HeitfHts^  Pa. 


Established  1843 


Manufaeturmrm  of 

Bbnik^  Wooleo  Goods  and  Worsted  Yarns 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deal 

ALL  of  the  Breinlp  Brothers*  advertising 
and  all  the  wei^rht  of  the  Breinig  Broth- 
ers' organization  are  directed  towrard  In- 
creasing the  property  owners'  respect  for 
good,  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
workmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTH£RS»INC. 
HOBOKEN.N.J. 
Vanii*k«ft,  Eiiani«U  and  Paint* 
for  Lutia«  B«Mily  mad  Piotoclioo 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 

CIMOIIMCBCWS    AIMD     OOlMTrWAOTOWS 
^3    KXOHANOE    I 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

sjeaiJissjtiMG  construction 

An  Organization  of  experi* 
enced  men,  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
undertake  worn  in  any  part 
of  the  country. 

IS«  Uihmrtf  StrMt  ■•w  T«rK 

OflcM  Im  Principal  CltlM 


WHKES-BARRE  LACE 
MTU  CO. 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


YORK    SAFE    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vaults=—=- 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


LTnited  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyerst  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cotton  Mixed 
Goods,  SiOk  and  Wool,  AU 
Cotton  Goods,  Etc 


LODI,  N.  J. 


Tew  York  Office: 


132  Madison  Ayeniie 
Lodi    &   HawttHMiie 


Sweet-Orr  &  Co. ,  Inc. 


Manufactarers  of  Uolon-Made 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


IS  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Save  the  Surface 

Paints,  Varnishes,  Mortsco 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Bmni.  Moore  tt  Co. 

it.U«lt      CmIotvI      T« 


OARLOCK 

Branch  afflceft  and  Stored  in  All 
Prin€l|>al  atles 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTOKT: 
PALMYBA                                       N.Y. 

PACKINO» 

TItC  aABLaCK  PACKim  €aiiPANY 

EB9cntiT#  OCncsM 
SaUsOCBcM 


86  CopcTMs  SteMt.  BOSTON 
120  BRMdwAF,  NEW  YORK 


BUTIKS  OP  Gold.  SOtot.  LMid,  Lmmd  mnd  Zinc  Con- 
c«BtntiB«  Otm,  liatto  and  Fomac*  Pk«dacls 

PKODUCERS  AND  Sblliks  OP  Gold.  Sihrw.  CoppM*. 
LMd,  Zinc,  AtmbIc,  ZIdc  Doat*  CadB^um, 


Iiwcticidaa, 

RiFINBVS  OP  LMd 


Ophuting  Oppicbs:  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
Cal..  Goldrotd,  Ariz.;  Baxter  Sprinn,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo,;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


General  Equipment  Co^ 

INC. 

30Chttfch  Streets  New  York  Qty 

Locomotives,  Flat  Cars,  Passenger 
Coaches,  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive Cranes,  Dra|[line  Excavators, 
Power  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors' and  Railway  Equipment    jl 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Heflning  and  Mining  Company 


BTLLESBY  ENGINEERING  t 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


StS  SMth  La  Salla  SliMt 
CHICAGO  KKW  TORE 

SAN  DIE<H>  TACOMA 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 


■■\ 


Founded    1883 


Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming, 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC    CO. 

BATONNB,  N.  J. 

Plone«r  Manafactaren  of  Direct  CsRcat 

Electrical  Machinery 

INTER-POLE  Motors  are  the  most  elBclcot  for  an 
kinds  of  electric  drives.    Consunt  speed  and  ad- 

instable  speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  I  id 
».  AH  standard  voltages.  Ring  Oiler  or  Ball  Bear- 
ings. 

Manafacturen  of  Alternatliis  Cvmat 
Electrical  Machinery 

Ball  Bearing  Induction  Motors  of  superior  q[aa2f 
Ity  and  design  are  manufactured  by  us  and  ve  so- 
licit your  enquiries  on  all  types  of  A.  C  and  D.C 
Motors  and  uenerators. 


"WHEN  YOU  BUY 

a  Sawset,  Bench  Stop,  Nail  Puller,  Box  Opener,  Punch,  Lead  Seal  Press^ 

or  Liquid  Soap  Dispenser  and  are  looking  for  Q17A.L»ITY 

see  that  it  is  stamped  MORRILL  and  Trade-Mark 

CHAS.  MORRILL        104  Lafayette  Straet,  New  York 
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E  MUST  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 


L 


The  Noldc  and  Horst 
G>mpany 


Hajniiactorers  of  Rne  Hosioy 


READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Brmnch  Offices  and  Senrice  Stations 
the  World  Over 

IngersoU^Rand  Company 


u 


IfowTMrK 


Tdephone,  Plaza  993 


EstabUshixl  1866 


Chr.  Volzing  &  Son,  Inc 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


208  East  Fiftr-seTenth  Street 
Near  Third  Avenue  New  York 


THE    HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST  COMPANY 

HARXrOltO,  CONN.     . 

The  oldest  and  largest  trust  company  in 
Connecticut 

Assets  $20,000,000.00 


MEIGS  H.  WHAPLES 
Chairman  of  Board 


FRANK  C.  SUMNER 
President 


THE  HEWLETT  COMPANY 

BUILDERS 

PmST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUtLDINO 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


Hawt-rrr  comsthuction    Defies    DEsrmjcTioN 


Panama 

R.  R. 


TO 

HAITI      COLOMBIA      CRISTOBAL 
West  Coast  Ports    Central  and  Sooth  America 

PIER  67  NORTH  RIVER 

General  Offices:    24  STATE  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Phone:  Bowling  Green  5380 


THE    EUGENE    BERNINGHAUS    COMPANY 

Manufacturen  SO  Consmcutium  Ymare 
BARBER  CHAIRS.  FURNITURE,  GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

•IS  lirSSTKRN   AVSNVS  ....  CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
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'"Ws  Record  Complete! 


t  about  the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  b^inning  to  the  present, 
is  ready  for  you  in  the  official 

ory,  Encyclopedia  and  Reference  Book 

GREATEST  LABOR  RECORD  EVER  PUBUSHED. 

c  contains  520,000  words.  It  contains  the  complete  record  of  Labor's 
tion  on  every  issue  that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  American  Labor 
Svery  student  should  have  it.  No  teacher  is  properly  equipped  without  it. 
K)r  man  and  woman  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  and  a  help  in  the 
of  current  questions. 

fd  Your  Order  Today. 

THE  PRICE:  $2  NET, 

Every  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

jOBIPERS,  President.  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  Secretary. 
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SAMUEL  OOMPERS,  Editor 
Official  Magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

1922 


Contents  for  July 


Child  Labor  and^tbe  Federal  Courts 469 

By  Senator  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE 

Autocratic  ''Associated  Employers"— Their  Aims ^  487 

The  Potency  of  Labor  Educatioii 500 

By  Dr.  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Off  For  the  Wars— (Cartoon) 503 

EDITORULS: 

By  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  Preddent,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Freedom'u  Legalibtic  Octopnb 604 

Labor,  Abler  and  Stronger  Tban  Ever 611 

Coal,  The  Senate  and  Humanity 612 

TheIron*Man  (A  Book  Review) 514 

Labor's  Share  in  Teaching  Farmers  the:Value  of  Organization 517 

By  AUCE  LOUISE  NEALEANS 

What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 520 

Conventions  of  International  Unions 524 

Official  monthly  magailiie.  devoted  to  the  interests  end  voidng  the  demnnds  of  the  trade  union  movement- 

Published  by  TnBAMBBICAN  PBDEBATION  OP  LABOB  st  9th  St.  end  Mms.  Ave..  Washii«ton.  D.  C. 

Correspondents  will  pleese  address  Samdk.  Oomfsss.  Editor.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

An  communicetions  reUting  to  ftnenrrs  end  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  Pkamk  MoaxnoM.  Secretary. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

The  publisiicr  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or  revoke  advcrtisinf  contracU  at  any  time. 

The  editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  tiie  return  of  unaolfcited  manuscript. 

The  American  Pedcration  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  for  nor  interested  in  any  souvenir  publication  of  any  Und. 

Entered  at  Washington.  D.  C.  poet  ofiice  as  second-class  matter.      Accent  for  malliag  at  special  rata  of 
postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103.  Act  of  Octobar  3.  1917.  authorised  July  II.  1918. 


)C^nca,A.P.erL. 

SAMUBL  OOMPBRS.  President.                                             T.  A.  RICKBRT.  Sixth  Vice-Plreridcat. 
JAMBS  DUNCAN.  Plrst  VIce-Plresident.                                 JACOB  P18CHBR.  Seventh  VIcc-PnsidenL 
* '—     "       -  MAT -     ~       ' 


rOSBPH  P.  VAI.BNTINB.  Second  Vice-President.  MATTHBW  WOIX.  Bighth  Vice-Prcsidint. 

JRAKK  DUPPy.  Third  Vice-President.  DANIBL  J.  TOBIN.  Treasurer. 

WILUAM  GBSW,  Pourth  Vice-President.  PRANK  MORRISON.  Secretary 
W.  D.  MAHONTPUth  Vice-President. 
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OMdRKERS  UNION, 


KlNIOr^TAMPt 


7, 


Named  Sho^s  are  frequently  made 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Btix  Anr  Shoe 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  zjplzin  and  readable 
impression  of  this  UNION 
STAMP. 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP. 


Boot  and  Shoo  Workers'  Union 

CoLUs  LoviLT,  General  President 
Ckarlis  L.  Bahi I,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

t4#S«fl 


Street 


Bestea,  Mass. 


What  are  you 
interested  in} 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 
Afull^tlf  Green  Stamp 
book  is  worth  consid- 
erable at  any  H^ 
Redemption  Station 
throughout  the  country. 
If  you're  interested  in 
birds,  that's  one  thing. 
If  you  want  to  save 
money,  that's  another 
song.  Where  does  your 
interest  lie? 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchmson  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden^  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SmPTAKD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPnENT 
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CRANE  VALVES  and  FITTINGS 

include  a  comprehensive  line  for  all  the 
varying  conditions  of  power  plant  opera- 
tion. 

Sizes  and  designs  for  every  purpose,  and 
made  to  conform  to  inspection  require- 
ments, strikingly  define  our  facilities  for 
meeting  any  requirement  of  marine  prac- 
tice. 

_ 

1088                                          OKANt      K^KJm                                        ^•^^ 

896  South  Mtchigu  Avenue 
Chicego 

Branches  in  70  leadinf^  cities 

J 

THE  VHTER  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

MilMraukee,  Wisconsin 


BUILDERS  OP 


Ice  Making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery 

Corliss  and   Poppet   Valve   Engines 

Special   Machinery 
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SAFETY  FIRST! 

AN  INJURY  PREVENTED  IS  A  BENEFACTION 
AN  INJURY  COMPENSATED,  AN  APOLOGY 

Valuable  as  is  the  insurance  ^rot  ction  offered  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
policies  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  the  j^rvice  of  inspection  and  safety  en- 
gineering for  the  prevention  of  accident^  is  more  valuable  still,  and  furnishes  the  essential 
difference  between  insurance  in  such  a  company  as  The  Travelers,  and  many  of  the  others. 

The  payment  of  compensation  benefits  helps  the  injured  in  his  distress,  but  the  ideal 
to  be  attained  is  the  prevention  of  injuries. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  SERVICE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
INJURIES  IS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  TRAVELERS 

The  Travelers  has  a  large  corps  of  trained  inspectors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  They  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inspections  in  1921,  visiting  factories, 
shops  and  mines,  construction  operations  and  power  plants. 

A  dozen  important  books  on  danger-prevention  topics  have  been  published  by  The 
Travelers  and  are  held  by  engineers  to  be  the  standard  works  on  such  subjects. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 

Hartford  L.  F.  Butler,  President  Connecticut 

THE     TRAVELERS 

ACCIDSNT,  LIPK,  MABIUTY.  HBALTH,  AUTOMOBnuS.  ST8A1C  BOILSR.    COMPSNSATION .   GROUP,  BURGLARY. 
PLATK  GLASS,  AIRCRArf.  SNOTKS.  BLBCTRICAL  MACHINKRT. 


Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  Co^ 


Commercial  Stationers 

FILING    DEVICES,    WOOD   AND    STEEL; 

DESKS,  CHAIRS,  BOOKCASES. 

LOOSE  LEAF   BINDERS    AND  SUPPLIES. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


722  THIRTEENTH  STREET  NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
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Mexican 
Petroleum 
Corporation 


New  Ytrk        New  Orleais       Lm  Alleles 


r 


HKRPULBS  PCfWDOlCa 

WilMIMGTOM.  DBUfWAttB 


C  U  N  iA.  I=?   D 

ANCHOR 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SBRVICB 

9BTWEEN 

NbvY«k  Bomb  BtkioMHc 

Bitnntriit  fflnrtta.uf   \Mm 

iwwmicM  iTvnMnOy  noca 

MflUUIwl 
rfingBW 


D«i 


CuNARD  AND  Anchor  Lines 


UNITED  STATES 

^-"    -  -  ^«  -» »     -» ^^ 

II  III      I  .  jy  f  ■  JmIi7j>l 
BiMa  .  •  .7. .  ja#JlM»  A. 


JM&GUfaJlL 

HI  rkfmWdmtSt 

.iinBHiL 


CANADA 

OmmSbk     9L}Am  -M^khkmUmm^St 


i^falitf  ^^iMt  l»  ilpjf  fterf  i/*  Am^ 


The  business  that  keeps  track  of  time 
is  well  managed-^ 
it  values  time. 

The  business  that  employs  Inter- 
national Time  Recording  devices 
to  secure  time  records  is  treating 
its  employes  fairly — 
it  is  permitting  them  to  make  their 
awn  time  records. 

The  business  that 
values  time 

and  makes  every  effort  to  get 
fair,  accurate  time  records 
is  a  good  concern  to  work  for. 

''International    Time   Recorders  print 
the  truth  about  time.'' 

(Intemalioiial   Time   Recordmg   Co. 
of  New  York.) 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor y  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS:  <^^i 

A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Pederatioo 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 

.  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impcured,  the 
Interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  American  Psdsrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
Indicated.  In  tl^is  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  3rou.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

FmsT — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir  • 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  ' 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issiie 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held«  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Bxecutive  Council  may  change  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  ^^ich  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  thai  the  American  FSDmtATiONisT  is  Oie  official  montUy 
manawine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  pMicaHon  in  which  adverOsememU 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventioii  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organised 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  a^ree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  Aicbrican  FbdsraTionist  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  m  amy 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  December 
14,  1901. 
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•  ■  B.nE.9TS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 


^•LXXIX  JULY.  1922  No.  7 


Child  Labor  and  theTederal  Courts 


An  Address  by  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  Before  Conven- 
tion of  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
June  14,  1922. 

Senator  La  Follette's  Introductory 

MR.  PRESIDENT  and  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
I  coimt  it  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
timity  to  appear  before  you  here  today.    Permit  me,  Sir,  to  say  out 
of  a  full  heart  that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  words  of  presentation  to  this 
great  audience. 

You  have  accorded  to  me  more  praise  and  accomplishment  than  is 
my  due.  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  Seamen's  law.  I  wish  I  might  cJaim 
it  all  as  mine.  To  Andrew  Furuseth,  more  than  any  other  living  man,  is 
due  the  credit  of  that  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  I 
added  after  the  matter  was  submitted  to  me  some  few  provisions  to  it  which 
gave  it  a  broader  public  interest  and  enabled  us  to  enlist  the  general  public 
in  its  support.  It  was  of  practical  value.  I  may  say  that  my  contribution 
was  in  extending  the  life  saving  provisions  to  the  general  public  and  thereby 
enabling  us  to  make  a  broader  appeal  for  support  for  that  legislation  but 
when  the  time  shall  come  when  we  have  all  passed  when  some  recognition 
shall  have  been  accorded  in  lasting  form  to  the  man  who  above  all  others 
belongs  to  the  credit  of  the  Seamen's  act,  I  hope  there  will  be  raised  in  this 
country,  as  there  has  been  in  England,  a  monument  to  the  leader  here, 
Andrew  Furuseth. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  1  come  to  the  subject 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  through  your  mvitation  to  address  this  con- 
vention.   I  have  set  down^with  some  care  what  I  am  to  say  here  today. 

(4M) 
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I  have  been,  Mr.  President,  misquoted  sometimes  in  my  addresses  and  when 
it  befalls  a  man  in  public  life  that  some  statement  is  attributed  to  him  either 
through  mistake  or  through  malice,  which  he  never  made,  he  suffers  a  long 
time  before  he  can  get  a  fair  correction. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  this  coimtry  has  experienced  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment more  than  yourself,  Mr.  President,  for  )rou  have  been  maligned  and 
misrepresented  all  through  your  great  work  as  the  head  of  this  organization. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Child  Labor 
Law  and  those  great  questions  that  have  grown  out  of  the  decision  recently 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  respecting  that  law.  First 
of  all,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  would  like  to  bring  this  audience,  if  it 
were  within  my  power,  I  would  like  to  bring  )rou  back  to  the  time  when  our 
forefathers  were  struggling  to  give  up  this  government.  Oh!  if  I  had  the 
gift  of  oratory,  so  that  I  might  here  and  now,  as  by  magic,  turn  back  the 
clock  and  set  us  down  in  the  time  when  men  were  fighting  and  dying  of 
starvation,  fighting  singlehanded,  barehanded.  Washington's  army  had 
but  one  weapon  to  seven  men,  one  musket — ^fighting,  giving  up  life,  jeopardiz- 
ing home  and  family,  everything  that  the  human  heart  holds  dear.  Oh! 
I  would  to  God  that  I  might  set  you  down  in  that  time,  with  all  of  its  environ- 
ment and  intensity  of  feeling  and  then,  possibly,  we  might  appreciate  what 
they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for. 

Senator  La  FoDette's  Address 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  our  forefathers  shed  their  blood  in  order  that 
they  might  establish  upon  this  continent  a  government  deriving  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  in  which  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  through  their  duly  elected  representatives,  should  be  sovereign. 

That  is  what  it  was  all  about,  that  is  what  it  was  all  for.  Warming  their 
stiffening  fingers  about  the  meagre  campfires  of  Valley  Forge,  fighting  with 
bludgeons  and  clubs  and  bits  of  old  scythes — any  weapon  on  which  they 
might  lay  their  hands — that  is  what  they  were  fighting  for,  a  government 
where  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  time  there 
has  been  a  supreme  contest  in  which  their  children  have  participated,  that 
is  what  it  has  been.  Back  in  the  60's,  what  was  it?  We  fought  then  to  keep 
the  government  they  had  established  at  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  a  government  where  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  will  of  the 
land. 

By  a  process  of  gradual  encroachments,  tmcertain  and  timid  at  first, 
but  now  confident  and  aggressive,  sovereignty  has  been  wrested  from  the 
people  and  usmped  by  the  courts. 

Today  the  actual  ruler  of  the  American  people  is  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  law  is  what  they  say  it  is  and  not  what  the  people  through  Congress 
enact.  Aye,  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  what  its  plain 
terms  declare,  but  what  these  nine  men  construe  it  to  be. 
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*  In  fact,  five  of  these  nine  men  are  actually  the  supreme  rulers,  for  by 
a  bare  majority  the  court  has  repeatedly  ovexridden  the  will  of  the  people 
as  declared  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  has  construed  the 
Constitution  to  mean  whatever  suited  their  peculiar  economic  and  political 
views. 

The  nine  lawyers  who  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  are  placed  in 
positions  of  power  for  life,  not  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  by  Presidential 
appointment. 

Ex-President  Taft  was  made  Chief  Justice  by  President  Harding. 

Thus  a  man  was  invested  with  the  enormous  prestige  and  influence  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Presidential  appointment  who  had 
been  repudiated  by  the  voters  of  the  United  States  on  his  record.  After 
they  had  studied  his  attitude,  his  acts,  his  sympathies  on  public  questions 
for  four  years,  they  declined  to  re-elect  him  President. 

No  one  will  contend  that  he  could  have  been  elected  Chief  Justice  by  ^ 
vote  of  the  people.  And  yet  Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  the  opinion  that  annulled  '^  ^ 
the  Child  Labor  Law.  He  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Coronado  Coal  Company 
case. 

In  making  this  observation,  I  level  no  criticism  at  the  personnel  of  the 
present  court.  I  am  not  concerned  with  personalities.  I  am  dealing  with 
fundamentals.  The  present  court  is  probably  up  to  the  average  of  that  court 
in  ability,  wisdom,  and  character,  but  these  judges,  even  though  they  sit 
upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  are,  after  all,  but  men.  I  am 
concerned  only  with  allowing  them  or  any  other  body  of  men  so  chosen  to 
have  supreme  power  over  the  happiness,  the  rights,  and  the  very  lives  of 
the  110,000,000  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sharing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  in  every  way 
subordinate  to  it,  is  the  array  of  minor  Federal  judges.  Many  of  these 
Federal  judges  are  excellent  and  enlightened  men,  with  a  high  sense  of 
justice.  Some  of  them,  notably  Judge  Anderson,  of  Indiana,  and  Judge  Mc- 
Clintic,  of  West  Virginia,  have,  in  my  opinion,  shown  themselves  to  be 
petty  tyrants  and  arrogant  despots. 

Here  again  I  am  not  attacking  the  personalities  or  opinions  of  individual 
judges.  I  am  dealing  with  the  fact,  which  can  not  be  denied,  that  we  are 
ruled  by  a  judicial  oligarchy.  Even  if  all  these  Federal  judges  were  men 
of  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  most  irreproachable  character,  and  the  broadest 
views,  the  essence  of  the  situation  would  not  be  altered.  If  this  were  the 
case,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not,  we  would  merely  have  a  benevolent  de- 
spotism— an  idea  repugnant  to  every  American  ideal. 

From  what  source,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  Federal  judges  derived 
the  supreme  power  which  they  now  so  boldly  assert?  Not  only  was  such 
power  not  given  to  the  judiciary  in  any  constitution,  state  or  federal,  but 
the  records  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  show  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  judges  should  have  a  veto 
upon  the  acts  of  Congress,  it  was  decisively  defeated  on  four  separate  occa- 
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sions,  and  at  no  time  received  the  support  of  more  than  three  states.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  member  olthe  Constitutional  Convention  was  bold  enough 
to  bring  forward  a  proposition  that  Federal  judges  should  have  the  power 
of  nullif3ring  a  law  after  it  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President.  The  most  extreme  measure  proposed  in  exalting  the  power 
of  the  judiciary  was  merely  the  proposal,  presented  by  Madison  and  James 
Wilson,  that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  have  the  same  power  as  the  President  to 
pass  upon  legislation  before  its  final  adoption,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  hold  it  unconstitutional,  that  the  measure  in  question  should  be 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  before  it  should  become  effective 
as  law.  It  was  in  this  restricted  form  that  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  theory  of  **a  paramount  judiciary." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  sanction  in  the  written  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  power  which  the  coiu-ts  now  assert.  They  have  secured  this 
power  only  by  usmpation.  Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  this  inevitable  encroach- 
ment of  the  judiciary  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  used  his  mighty 
powers  to  resist  it.   He  said : 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression,  that  the 

germ  of  dissolution  of  our  federal  government  is  in  the  judiciary — ^the  irresponsible 

y     body  working  like  gravity,  by  day  and  by  night,  gaining  a  little  today  and  gaining  a  little 

tomorrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  jurisdiction 

until  all  shall  be  usurped. 

In  extending  their  jurisdiction  in  other  directions,  the  Federal  courts 
have  often  gone  to  the  judiciary  of  England  for  precedents,  but  in  asserting 
their  right  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  Congress  they  have  never  looked  in  that 
direction,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  As  Chief  Justice  Clarke  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  has  aptly  said: 

The  courts  have  attempted  only  once  in  England  to  assert  a  right  to  set  aside  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and  then  Chief  Justice  Tresillian  was  hanged  and  his  associates  exiled  to 
Prance,  and  hence  subsequent  courts  have  not  relied  upon  it  as  a  precedent.  ...  No 
cotut  in  England  since  Tresillian's  day  has  refused  to  obey  an  act  of  Parliament. 

In  the  beginning  encroachment  by  the  Federal  judiciary  was  very 
gradual.  In  the  case  of  Marbiuy  vs,  Madison,  where  the  power  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  nullify  statutes  was  first  formally  declared,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  principle  was  not  involved  in  the  decision,  but  was  asserted  only 
as  an  opinion  of  the  coiut,  and  that  it  was  further  qualified  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  only  legislation  * 'clearly  repugnant  to  the  Constitution"  that  can 
be  declared  void. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  strategems  of  the  court.  The  particular 
case  is  decided  in  accord  with  the  popiilar  attitude,  but  there  is  often  adroitly 
introduced  into  the  decision  what  lawyers  call  obiter  dicta — that  is,  a  carefully 
worded  declaration  as  a  mere  incidental  and  collateral  expression  of  opinion 
not  material  to  the  decision  of  the  case  before  the  court  but  which  is  injected 
into  the  case  at  bar  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  contemplated  decision  when 
the  occasion  shall  be  more  opportime. 

This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  did  the 
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other  day  in  the  Corcnado  case,  where  it  dismissed  the  case  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  but  laid  down  a  line  of  policy  which  will  in  future  be 
relied  upon  by  all  Federal  and  many  state  courts  to  limit,  if  not  destroy, 
not  only  trade  unions  but  organizations  of  farmers  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned in  bitter  controversies  against  the  powers  of  entrenched  wealth. 

Until  recent  years  the  Supreme  Cotnt  ventured  to  assert  this  great 
power  to  override  the  acts  of  Congress  only  upcn  rare  occasions  and  at 
widely  separated  intervals  of  time.  As  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
people  were  directly  affected  by  any  of  these  decisions,  the  public  as  a  whole 
were  not  aroused  to  the  dangerous  usurpation  which  vrss  taking  place.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  occasions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  decision  that  Congress 
did  not  have  the  right  to  lev  y  an  income  tax,  which  aroused  the  entire  country^ 
but  in  these  cases  the  evil  was  cured  by  a  constitutional  amendment  overrul- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  the  direct  question  of  the  court's  usurped 
power  did  not  become  a  continuing  issue. 

For  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  however,  the 
people  had  become  aroused  to  this  dangerotis  situation  and  a  continuous 
campaign  was  being  conducted  to  check  or  correct  it.  This,  jrou  will  recall,  was 
one  of  the  issues  in  the  campaign  of  1912,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  brought 
forward  as  his  remedy  a  proposal  for  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  This 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  American  judiciary,  like  many  great  reform 
movements  of  that  kind,  was  interrupted  and  set  back  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  But  the  judiciary  was  not  checked.  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  used  this  period  when  the  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  by  the 
problems  of  war  and  of  reconstruction,  to  extend  its  powers  and  to  nullify 
the  acts  of  Congress  with  greater  boldness  than  it  ever  before  displayed. 

Several  years  ago  Justice  Harlan,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted 
men  who  ever  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  said: 

When  the  American  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judiciary  of  this  land 
is  usurping  to  itself  thfe  functions  of  the  legisladve  department  of  the  government,  and 
by  judicial  construction  only  is  dedarini;  what  should  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  find  trouble.  Ninety  millions  of  people — all  sorts  of  people  with  all  sorts 
of  opinions — are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  by  the  judiciary  of  the  functions 
of  other  departments  of  the  government  and  the  power  on  its  part  to  declare  what  is  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  of  which  Justice  Harlan  spoke  is  now  at  hand. 
I  believe  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
lower  Federal  coints,  coming  as  they  have  as  the  culmination  of  a  long 
train  of  judicial  ustnpations,  have  aroused  every  citizen  who  pretends  to 
ha^ve  any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

I  believe  that  this  question  of  judicial  usurpation  is  now  the  supreme  ^ 
issue. 

The  decision  handed  down  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
'Misiy  15  last,  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Child  Labor  case,  is  merely 
one  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  the  ustupation  of  power  by  that  cotut. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  presence  to  discuss  the  evils  of 
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child  labor  in  our  industrial  system.  The  conscience  of  the  people  of  this 
,  cotintry  has  been  aroused  upon  that  subject  both  by  daily  witnessing  the 
baleful  results  of  pressing  children  of  tender  years  into  the  service  of  greedy 
and  selfish  employers,  and  by  scientific  knowledge  of  the  race  deterioration 
that  results  from  depriving  childhood  of  its  inherent  right  to  grow  and 
develop  under  normal  conditions. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  the  people  wanted  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  That  they  demanded  it,  that  Congress  enacted  it  in  response  to  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  is  certain. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1906  the  evil  of  child  labor  in  the 

United  States  was  the  foremost  subject  of  interest  and  discussion  in  Congress 

J  and  in  the  coimtry. 

-4-  Not  until  ten  years  later,  however,  was  the  Child  Labor  act  passed. 

-'•=-^  But  when  the  vote  on  the  bill  was  finally  taken  there  were  337  to  46  in  favor 

in  the  House  and  52  to  12  in  the  Senate. 

Back  of  this  vote  was  the  enormous  pressure  of  public  opinion,  a  tremen- 
dous expenditure  of  energy  add  effort.  In  addition  to  the  mighty  power  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  labor  organizations  generally,,  the 
women's  organizations  of  the  country  had  worked  unceasingly,  unitedly, 
disinterestedly.  The  women's  clubs,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  were  powerful  factors 
in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

Any  discussion  of  this  subject  must  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
setback  to  human  progress  which  naturally  follows  the  annulment  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law.  It  is  a  great  task  to  overcome  the  loss  of  enthusiasm, 
the  disappointment  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
given  years  of  service  to  a  cause  when  it  is  defeated.  The  people  are  made 
to  feel  helpless  and  hopeless.  Their  govemnjent  appears  to  be  ati  autocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  and  nullified  that  law. 
The  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it.  In  order  to  answer  that 
question  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  leading  facts  in  the  struggle  between  the 
people  and  the  Federal  courts  on  the  subject  of  child  labor  legislation. 

The  Congress  first  passed  a  law  upon  this  subject  in  September,  1916 
(c.  432,  39  Stat.,  675).  That  law  prohibited  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  goods  made  at  a  factory  in  which  children  under  the  age  of 
14  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  were  employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  more  than  6  days  in  a  week  or  after  7  P.  M.  or  before  6  A.  M.  Certainly 
this  was  most  moderate  regulation  and  afforded  the  minimtun  of  protection  to 
young  children  employed  in  industry.  This  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
response  to  an  insistent  public  demand.  The  old  idea  that  it  was  desirable 
or  even  commendable  to  employ  young  children  in  exhausting  labor  in 
factories,  mines  and  shops  had  given  way  to  the  more  htunan  and  intelligent 
view  that  such  labor  was  not  only  a  crime  against  childhood,  but  that  it 
degraded  adult  labor  as  well  and  was  a  menace  to  the  nation.   This  more 
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enlightened  view  had  been  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  country  generally, 
except  possibly  certain  Federal  judges,  and  powerful  but  .selfish  manu- 
facturers in  a  few  states  who  were  able  to  defeat  child  labor  legislation  in 
those  states. 

The  hearings  before  the  Congress  upon  this  measure  were  extended 
and  most  exhaustive.  It  was  shown  at  these  hearings  that  the  mor^ity 
of  children  in  industry  was  many  times  greater  than  among  children  of  the 
same  age  not  similarly  employed.  For  example,  in  the  House  Report,  No. 
46,  64th  Congress,  1st  session,  page  222,  it  was  pointed  out  that  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  among  the  most  youthful  children  employed  in  certain 
cotton  mills  was  four  times  as  great  as  among  children  of  like  age  not  so 
employed,  and  that  of  the  older  children  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
was  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than  children  of  the  same  age  and  environ- 
ment not  so  employed. 

In  the  Senate  Report,  No.  368,  64th  Congress,  1st  session,  at  page  11, 
it  is  said: 

The  evidenoe  is  overwhelming  that  unregulated  child  labor  does  not  promote  a 
healthy  dtizenship;  that  it  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race  phsrsically;  and  the 
dwarHng  of  the  children  mentally  through  the  denial  of  a  full  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion; and  to  criminality  since  the  statistics  of  our  juvenile  courts  show  that  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  the  children  who  were  put  to  work  too 
soon,  rather  than  the  children  who  are  trained  in  the  schools. 

The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  same  effect  and  showed  that  the  3rotmg 
child  worker  became  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  that  the  state  was  deprived 
thereby  of  vigorous  citizenship  and  the  child  lost  his  birthright  to  share  in 
the  opporttmities  given  to  his  fellows,  and  child  labor  was  denounced  as 
"child  slavery." 

Wherever  enlightened  state  cotu-ts  have  had  occasion  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  the  evidence  has  all  been  to  the  same  effect.  In  the  case  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  vs,  Yedinak,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Indiana  Child  Labor  Law,  the  court  said: 

The  emplo3rment  of  children  of  tender  years  in  mills  and  factories  not  only  endan- 
gers their  lives  and  limbs,  but  hinders  and  dwarfs  their  growth  and  development  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally.  The  state  is  vitally  interested  in  its  own  preservation, 
and,  looking  to  that  end,  must  safeguard  and  protect  the  lives,  persons,  health  and  morals 
of  its  future  citizens. 

Because  many  states  were  without  adequate  child  labor  laws  and  because 
certain  selfish  and  powerful  interests  in  those  states,  which  desired  to  exploit 
child  labor,  w^e  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  state  legislation,  it  became 
necessary  that  Congress  should  take  action  upon  this  subject  under  its 
admitted  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states.  That  Congres- 
sional action  was  absolutely  necessary  was  demonstrated  beyond  question 
at  the  hearings  I  have  referred  to.  There  was  no  means  other  than  through 
the  action  of  Congress  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  states  with  enlightened 
and  humane  child  labor  laws  could  protect  themselves  against  the  goods 
turned  out  by  cheap  and  underpaid  child  labor  in  the  states  which  had  no 
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adequate  protection  for  child  workers.  For  example,  in  1880  the  percentage 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  all  wage  earners  in  the  southern  states 
was  25  per  cent.  In  the  New'England  states  it  was  only  14  per  cent.  In  1890 
the  percentage  in  the  southern  states  was  24.2  per  cent,  still  substantially 
25  per  cent.  Ill  the  New  England  states  it  had  fallen  to  6.9  per  cent.  In 
1900  the  percentage  of  the  southern  states  was  still  25  per  cent,  and  in  the 
New  England  states  it  was  only  6.7  per  cent.  One  result  of  this  situation 
was  the  establishment  of  branches  of  New  England  cotton  mills  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina,  where  young  children 
could  be  worked  with  little  restriction. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  created  by  the  act  of  June  18,  1898,  in  its 
final  report,  volume  19,  page  922,  said: 

Uniform  or  at  least  similar  legislation  in  the  various  states  is  especially  desirable 
in  the  case  of  laws  restricting  child  labor  because  in  so  far  as  the  employment  of  children 
is  a  real  economy  it  gives  manufacturers  in  the  states  where  it  is  permitted  an  unf^ 
advantage  over  those  in  the  states  having  child  labor  laws. 

The  whole  matter  was  well  stunmed  up  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brinton, 
of  Philadelphia,  printed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
64th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  H.  R.  8234,  page  270,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brinton.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  From  Pennsylvania  we  come  to  this 
hearing  with  high  hopes.  Session  after  session  at  our  legislature  we  have  been  met  by 
the  cry  from  the  manufacturers,  "state  legislation  is  unfair.  You  ask  us  to  compete 
with  other  states  of  different  standards.  This  interstate  competition  will  ruin  our  busi- 
ness. If  we  must  advance  let  us  advance  together."  .  .  .  The  condition  which  con- 
fronts us  today  is  therefore  in  actual  fact  largely  a  problem  of  interstate  competition 
through  interstate  commerce;  a  condition  emphasized  in  every  child  labor  campaign  in 
every  state ;  a  condition  certain  to  grow  more  hopeless  as  conditions  of  competition  become 
constantly  more  intense.  Interstate  commerce  is  at  the  root  of  the  evU  as  it  exists  today. 

And  in  the  Senate  Report  No.  358,  64th  Congress,  1st  session,  page  21, 
which  had  under  consideration  the  measure  which  afterward  became  law, 
it  is  said: 

So  long  as  there  is  a  single  state  which  for  selfish  or  other  reasons  fails  to  enact  effect- 
ive child  labor  legislation,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  every  other  state  to  protect  effectively 
'   its  own  producers  and  Manufacturers  against  what  may  be  considered  unfair  competi- 
tion of  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  that  state  or  to  protect  its  consumers  against 
unwittingly  patronizing  those  who  exploit  the  childhood  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  well  and  truthfully  said  that  childhood  labor  in  any  state 
lowers  manhood  labor  in  every  state. 

Congressional  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  therefore  to  protect 
the  childhood  of  the  country,  and  to  protect  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  country,  and  to  protect  the  consiuner  from  becoming  a  partner  with 
the  exploiters  of  child  labor  through  imwittingly  purchasing  the  tainted 
products  of  child  labor. 

It  was,  sir,  in  recognition  of  this  situation  and  in  obedience  to  these 
compelling  reasons  that  the  Congress  enacted  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  that  law  is  not  only  written  into  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  Congress  had  so  frequently 
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exercised  a  similar  power  as  to  make  it  seem  certain  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  that  no  court  would  venture  to  question  the  Congressional  power  to 
enact  this  much  needed  legislation.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  I  contend  expressly  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
enact  this  law  is  foimd  in  section  8,  where  it  is  declared  **The  Congress  shall 
have  power  ...  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  states 
is  therefore  supreme.  The  Congress  has  precisely  the  same  power  to  regulate 
and  control  commerce  between  the  several  states  that  it  has  to  regulate  and 
control  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Before  the  Congress  passed  the 
Child  Labor  Law  it  had  passed  many  other  laws,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  had  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  not  only  regulated 
but  practically  prohibited  interstate  commerce  in  certain  commodities.  It 
had  prohibited  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  lottery  tickets,  see 
lottery  case,  188  U.  S.,  321;  persons  for  unmoral  purposes,  Hoke  vs.  United 
States,  227  U.  S.,  308;  diseased  stock,  Reid  vs.  State  of  Colorado,  187  U.  S., 
137 ;  adulterated  food,  Hopilite  Egg  Company  vs.  United  States,  220  U.  S., 
45;  intoxicating  liquors,  Clark  Distilling  Company  vs.  West  Md.  Railroad 
Company,  342  U.  S.,  311,  325. 

In  these  and  many  other  instances  Congress  had  absolutely  closed 
interstate  commerce  to  certain  persons  and  commodities  imder  its  power 
to  regulate  commerce.  That  the  commodities  excluded  were  in  many  in- 
stances not  harmful  made  no  difference.  See  United  States  vs.  American 
Tobacco  Company,  221  U.  S.,  106,  132. 

The  Constitution  vested  in  the  Congress  solely  the  right  to  determine 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  regulating  even  to  the  point  of  prohibiting 
the  transportation  of  any  article  in  interstate  commerce.  This  rule  had 
been  so  repeatedly  declared  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  and  many 
others  that  it  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  Nor 
was  this  all.  So  tenacious  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  interstate 
commerce  has  the  Federal  Government  always  been  that  the  power  of  states 
to  regulate  or  tax  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  court  and  flatly  denied  by  the  Supreme  Coiut 
wherever  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  action  by  the  state  to  any 
extent  biwdened  interstate  commerce.  -See  ex  parte  Young,  209  U.  S.,  123; 
Galvestbn,  etc.  Railroad  Company  vs.  Texas,  210  U.  S.,217;  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  vs.  Kansas,  216  U.  S.,  1;  Yazoo,  etc.  Company  w. 
Greenwood  Company,  227  U.  S.,  1 ;  and  nimierous  other  cases. 

The  administration  of  the  law  was  given  to  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  imder  the  direction  of  Julia  Lathrop,  a  rarely  gifted  executive.  In 
her  sixth  annual  report  Miss  Lathrop  said: 

A  weU-organized  system  of  administratioii  had  been  developed  which  was  con- 
stantly growing  in  efficiency.  States  with  standards  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  the 
federal  statute  and  with  competent  administering  officials  were  working  in  excellent 
cooperation  with  the  government  inspectors  to  the  strengthening  of  both.  In  some 
states  laws  had  been  modified  to[make  possible  compliance  with  the  certificating  provisions 
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of  the  new  statute.  In  others  the  direct  issuance  of  certificates  by  the  officers  of  the 
Children's  Btuxau  was  securing  an  orderly  procedure,  returning  many  children  to  school, 
increasing  the  popular  demand  for  schools,  and  incidentally  showing  the  parents  and 
the  public  the  need  of  phjrsical  tests  of  fitness  for  work.  Cases  of  willful  violation  faftd 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  though  this  was  the  least  important  effect  of  the  law. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  language  of  the  Constitution  and  the  many  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  upon  the  Child  Labor  act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1916  before  an  inferior  Federal  judge  in  North  Carolina 
assumed  to  hold  the  act  void  as  unconstitutional  and  enjoined  its  enforce- 
ment in  that  district.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Hammer  vs.  X>agenhart,  which 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  by  the  Government  and  was  decided 
in  Jime,  1918. 

We  are  informed  from  the  record  in  this  case  that  the  bill  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  was  filed  in  the  United  States  district  coiul  for 
Ythe  western  district  of  North  Carolina  by  a  father  in  his  own  behalf  and  as 
the  next  friend  of  his  two  minor  sons»  one  of  the  age  of  14  and  the  other 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  All  were  employes  in  the  cotton  mill 
at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  cotton  mill 
operatives  in  the  litigation  does  not  appear.  The  Supreme  Cotul  of  the 
United  States,  however,  by  a  5  to  4  decision  declared  the  law  tmconstitutional 
in  spite  of  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution  and  in  spite  of  that  court's 
previous  decisions.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  however,  filed  a  strong  dissenting 
opinion  which  was  conciured  in  by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  and  Mr.  Justice  Clark.  In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said: 

The  question  then  is  narrowed  to  whether  the  exercise  of  its  otherwise  constitti- 
tional  power  by  Congress  can  be  pronounced  unconstitutional  because  of  its  possible  reac- 
tion upon  the  conduct  of  the  states  in  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  admitted  that  they  are 
free  from  direct  control.  I  should  have  thought  that  that  matter  had  been  disposed  d 
so  fully  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  most  coospkuocB 
decisions  of  this  court  had  made  it  dear  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  other 
constitutional  powers  could  not  be  cut  down  or  qualified  by  the  fact  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  carrying  out  of  the  domestic  policy  of  any  state.     .     .     . 

I  should  have  thought  that  if  we  were  to  introduce  our  own  moral  conceptions 
where  in  my  opinion  they  do  not  belong,  this  was  preeminently  a  case  for  upholding  the 
exercise  of  all  its  powers  by  the  United  States. 

But  I  had  thought  that  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  admitted  to  exist 
in  some  cases  was  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  alone.  ...  It  is  not  for  this 
court  to  pronounce  when  prohibition  is  necessary  to  regulation  if  it  ever  tnay  be  neces- 
sary— ^to  say  that  it  is  permissible  as  against  strong  drink  but  not  as  against  the  product 
of  ruined  lives. 

This  does  not  meddle  with  anjrthing  belonging  to  the  states.  They  may  regulate 
their  internal  affairs  and  their  domestic  commerce  as  they  like.  But  when  they  seek  to 
send  their  products  across  the  state  line  they  are  no  longer  within  their  rights.  If  there 
were  no  Constitution  and  no  Congress  their  power  to  cross  the  line  would  depend  uxkiq 
their  neighbors.  Un^er  the  Constitution  such  commerce  belongs  not  to  the  states  but 
to  Congress  to  regulate.  It  may  carry  out  its  views  of  public  policy  whatever  indirect 
effect  they  may  have  upon  the  activities  of  the  states.  Instead  of  being  encountered  by  a 
prohibitive  tariff  at  bier  boundaries  the  state  encounters  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  it  is  for  Congress  to  express.  The  public  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
shaped  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If,  as  has  been  the  case  within 
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the  memory  of  men  still  living,  a  state  should  take  a  different  view  of  the  propriety 
of  sustaining  a  lottery  from  that  which  generally  prevails,  I  can  not  believe  that  the  fact 
would  require  a  different  decision  from  that  reached  in  Champion  vs.  Ames.  Yet  in 
that  case  it  would  be  said  with  quite  as  much  force  as  in  this  that  Congress  was  attempt- 
mg  to  inter-meddle  with  the  state's  domestic  affairs.  The  national  welfare  as  under- 
stood by  Congress  may  require  a  different  attitude  within  its  ^here  from  that  of  some  self- 
seeking  state.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  constitutional  for  Congress  to  enforce  its  under- 
standing by  all  the  means  at  its  command. 

The  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Day  for  the  five  judges  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  court,  does  not  in  form  overrule  any  previous  decisions, 
but  say^: 

In  our  view  the  necessary  effect  of  this  act  is  by  means  of  a  prohibition  against 
the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  ordinary  commercial  commodities,  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor  of  children  in  factories  and  mines  within  the  states. 

Of  course  the  very  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  prevent  young 
children  being  overworked  in  mines  and  factories  in  states  that  refuse  to 
pass  decent  child  labor  laws.  The  majority  opinion,  however,  in  apparent 
justification  of  North  Carolina's  law,  said: 

In  North  Carolina,  the  state  where  is  located  the  factory  in  which  the  employment 
was  had  in  the  present  case,  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  work. 

The  majority  opinion  held  that  the  products  of  child  labor,  though 
stained  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  its  victims,  are  tmtainted,  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  powerless  to  declare  otherwise. 

The  seventh  aimual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  tells 
the  results  of  the  repeal  of  this  Child  Labor  Law  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  decision  of  the  Dagenhart  case,. as  follows: 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  states  where  the  state 
child-labor  standards  were  lower  than  those  imposed  by  the  federal  law  was  the  prompt 
restoration  of  the  longer  working  day  for  children  under  16  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  working  children!  In  addition,  in  a  number  of  these  states  there  was  an  ap- 
preciable increase  in  the  violation  of  the  state  laws.  For  example,  of  the  fifty-three  fac- 
tories visited  in  one  state  by  inspectors  of  the  btu-eau  shortly  after  the  federal  law  was 
declared  tmconstitutional,  forty-seven  were  found  violating  the  state  law  by  employing 
430  children  under  12  years  of  age,  while  in  the  forty  factories  inspected  in  this  state 
while  the  federal  law  was  in  operation  only  ninety-five  children  tmder  14  had  been  found 
at  work.  The  tendency  to  illegal  employment  of  children  was  especially  maiiced  in  the 
canning  industry.  In  one  state  where  the  minimum  age  for  employment  in  canneries  was 
14  years,  the  same  as  that  established  by  the  federal  law,  72 1  children  under  that  age,  in- 
duding  over  fifty  who  were  not  yet  10  years  old,  were  fotmd  employed  in  205  cannme^ 
visited  by  inspectors  of  the  bureau  in  the  summer  of  1918.  (After  the  Supreme  Court  had 
nullified  the  Child  Labor  Law.) 

Congress  at  the  next  session,  passed  the  act^f  February  24,  _1919,  which 
sought  to  obviate  the  objection  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  by  levying  an^cise 
fAx  iip9n  the  employers  of  child  labor  who  transported  their  prodiKt  in 
interstate  commerce  and  who  employed  children  within  the  prohibited  ages 
and  in  excess  of  prescribed  hours.  This  statute,  in  my  opinion,  though 
amply  supported  by  authority  to  be  found  in  previous  cases  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  doomed  tmless  the  coiut  should  reverse  its  decision  in  the  Dagenhart 
case.   When  the  decision  was  handed  down  on  the  15th  of  last  month  in  the 
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case  of  Bafley  vs.  the  Drexel  Furniture  Company,  setting  aside  and  nullifying 
^  this  statute,  Justice  Clark  dissented.  I  assume  that  the  other  judges  dissent- 
ing in  the  Dagenhart  case  which  I  have  discussed  previously  thought  that 
the  decision  in  that  case  was  conclusive  and  that  a  dissent  was  useless.  The 
Bailey  case,  like  the  Dagenhart  case,  also  came  up  from  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both  instances  an  inferior  Federal  judge  assumed 
to  nidlify  a  statute  passed  by  the  Congress  after  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  approved  by  tte  President.  jlTis  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  Dagenhart 
rcase-wBicTr  settled  the  principle  and  fixed  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the 
'  court,  should  almost  wholly  escape  public  notice  and  condemnation,  while 
the  Bailey  case  decided  last  month,  which  does  little  more  than  to  cite  the 
Dagenhart  case  as  authority,  has  provoked  hostile  comment  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  and  is  made  the  subject  of  consideration  in  this 
conference.   The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  Dagenhart  case  June  3,  1918,  when  we  were  all  too  busy  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  was  happening  to 
lour  own  children. 

I  have  briefly  sketched  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  coiuis  have 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  child 
labor  simply  because  it  is  t3q)ical  of  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court  whenever  Congress  has  sought  to  enact 
progressive  and  humane  legislation  which  was  offensive  to  great  financial 
interests  and  enterprises.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  fixed  purpose  and  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Coturt  and  the  Federal  Judiciary  generally. 

This  decision  is,  however,  merely  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  decisions 
equally  arbitrary  and  equally  indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
welfare. 

You  have  only  to  recall  the  decisions  arising  out  of  the  employers' 
liability  statutes,  the  Arbitration  Act,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
the  Income  Tax  laws,  and  the  shameful  manner  in  which  the  coturt  rewrote 
and  misapplied  the  Anti-Trust  act  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust 
and  other  cases.  If  perchance  the  memories  of  any  of  you  are  very  short, 
I  direct  yom*  attention  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Company 
case. 

The  opinion  in  this  case  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  is  significant  because 
of  what  the  coiurt  says  on  questions  that  are  not  involved  in  the  case  rather 
than  because  of  anything  that  is  actually  decided.  This  is  another  case  of 
obiter  dicta, 

A  six-line  decision  was  all  that  was  required  to  dispose  of  the  case  on  its 
merits,  for  the  Supreme  Coiurt  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  and  never  was,  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  restrain  or  monopolize  interstate  commerce.  That  being  true, 
of  coiu^e  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  any  case  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  Federal  court.  The  coint,  however,  went  out  of  its  way 
through  29  pages  of  obiter  dicta  to  berate  the  defendants  and  to  characterize 
them  as  outlaws  and  murderers,  and  Chief  Justice  Taft  wotmd  up  his  opinion 
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by  saying:  "The  circumstances  are  such  as  to  awaken  r^;ret  that  in  our  view 
of  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  we  can  not  aflSnn  the  judgment."  In  which  the 
court  went  outside  the  record  to  announce  a  principle  which  will  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  Federal  courts  whenever  necessary  to  disrupt  labor  unions 
and  farmers*  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  no  need  for  la3rmen  to  comment  upon  these  decisions.  Let  the 
dissenting  members  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  themselves  comment  upon  the 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  comt  in  these  cases. 

First  of  all,  let  me  recall  to  your  minds  the  stock  dividend  decision, 
by  which  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  in  large  part 
nullified.  This  amendment  empowered  Congress  to  lay  taxes  ''on  income  from 
whatever  soince  derived."  But  by  a  bare  majority,  five  to  foiu",  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  this  did  not  cover  income  in  the  form  of  stock  dividends- 
Listen  to  what  the  minority,  comprising  the  ablest  members  of  the  court, 
said  with  regard  to  this  decision: 

If  stock  dividends  representing  profits  are  held  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment  the  owners  of  the  most  successful  business  in  America  will,  as  the 
facts  in  this  case  illustrate,  be  able  to  escape  taxation  on  a  large  part  of  what  is  actually 
their  income. 

It  was  further  declared  by  the  minority:  "That  such  a  result  was  in- 
tended by  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  adopting  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  is  inconceivable." 

I  wish  to  recall  to  your  memories,  also,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Steel  Trust  case.  This  was  decided  by  a  bare  vote  of  foiu-  to 
three,  inasmuch  as  Justices  Brandeis  and  McReynolds  did  not  participate 
in  the  decision.  Justice  Day  in  this  case  delivered  the  dissenting  opinion* 
which  criticises  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  these  btuning  words: 

As  I  understand  the  conclusions  of  the  court  .  .  .  they  amount  to  this:  That 
these  combinations  .  .  .  although  organized  in  plain  violation  and  bold  defiance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  (Sherman)  act,  nevertheless  are  immtme  from  a  decree  effectually 
ending  the  combinations  and  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  attain  the  unlawful  purposes 
sought,  because  of  some  reasons  of  public  policy  reqtiiring  '  uch  conclusion.  I  know  of  no 
public  policy  which  sanctions  a  violation  of  the  law,  nor  of  any  inconvenience  to  trade, 
domestic  or  foreign,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  placing  combinations,  which  have  been 
able  to  thus  organize  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country  in  defiance  of  law,  in 
an  impregnable  position  above  the  control  of  the  law  forbidding  such  combinations. 
Such  a  conclusion  does  violence  to  the  policy  which  the  law  was  intended  to  enforce,  runs 
counter  to  the  decisions  of  the  court,  and  necessarily  results  in  a  practical  nullification  of 
the  act  itself. 

Another  set  of  decisions  particularly  affecting  the  rights  of  labor  were 
the  so-called  picketing  cases  in  one  of  which  the  coint  nullified  the  power 
of  a  state  legislature  to  define  the  conditions  under  which  picketing  might 
be  carried  on  and  instead  itself  laid  down  minute  and  absurd  rules  upon  the 
subject.  This  case  well  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  coints  not  only  to 
legislate  by  evading  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  even  to  enter  upon  the  field 
of  prescribing  minute  ntles  and  regulations  upon  any  subject  which  it  chooses. 

I  can  not  leave  these  decisions,  limited  as  my  time  is,  without  riecalling 
to  )rou  the  criticism  which  Justice  Holmes  (conciured  in  by  Justice  Brandeis) 
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delivered  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  now  famous 
Abrams  case.  To  my  mind  this  case,  involving  the  fundamental  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  best  illustrates  the  extreme  length  to  which  the  court  is 
prepared  to  go  under  the  influence  of  its  prejudices  and  passions.  Justice 
Holmes  did  not  mince  words  when  he  said  in  his  dissenting  opinion: 

In  this  case  sentences  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  have  been  imposed  for  the 
publishing  of  two  leaflets  that  I  believe  the  defendants  had  as  much  right  to  pub  ish  as  the 
government  has  to  publish  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  now  vainly  invoked  by 
them.  .  .  .  Only  the  emergency  that  makes  it  immediately  dangerous  to  leave  the 
correction  of  evil  comisels  to  time,  warrants  making  any  exception  to  the  sweeping  demand 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech."  ...  I 
regret  that  I  can  not  put  into  more  impressive  words  my  belief  that  in  their  conviction 
upon  this  indictment  the  defendants  were  deprived  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Heretofore  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  met  the  difficult  situa- 
tions created  by  the  court's  decisions  on  constitutional  matters  by  dealing 
with  the  particular  question  upon  which  the  comt  was  at  variance  with 
the  popular  will.  When  the  court  held  that  a  sovereign  state  might  be  sued 
by  the  citizen  of  another  state,  the  people  were  indignant,  but  they  cured 
this  situation  by  speedily  passing  the  Eleventh  Amendment.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  cured  the  situation  created  by  the  Dred-Scott  decision 
by  the  adoption,  after  a  civil  war,  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. When  the  Supreme  Com-t  held  the  income  tax  law  invalid,  the 
people  after  thirty  years,  were  able  to  ctue  this  situation  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  already  partially  nullified  by  exempting,  stock  dividends  from  taxation. 

We  have  never  faced  the  ftmdamental  issue  of  Judicial  Usurpation 
squarely. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  do  so.  It  would  require  a  dozen  constitutional 
amendments  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  decisions  which  the  coiut  has  handed 
down  within  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  mon- 
strous growth  upon  the  body  of  our  government.  The  usurped  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  must  be  taken  away  and  the  Federal  judges  must  be  made 
responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

Now,  sir;  as  to  a  remedy! 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  much  thought.  For  years 
I  have  seen  the  day  coming  when  the  Federal  judiciary  must  be  made,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  peopje,  or  we  must  abandon 
the  pretense  that  the  people  rule  in  this  coimtry.  [We  have  created,  or  at 
least  have  suffered  to  grow  up  within  our  land  a  Frankenstein  which  must 
be  destroyed  or  else  it  will  destroy  us7\ 

No  student  of  existing  conditions,  nowever  conservative  he  may  be,  can 
ignore  the  alarming  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  and  growing  belief  in 
the  public  mind  that  our  courts  and  kindred  tribunals  established  to  ad- 
minister justice  under  the  law  are  more  considerate  of  property  interests 
than  of  personal  rights. 

For  years  the  ciurent  literature  of  the  day  has  teemed  with  it.    It  is 
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kDe  to  say  that  it  is  confined  to  the  violent  denunciation  of  the  agitator 
and  demagogue.  It  has  found  expression  in  publications  of  accepted  standing. 
It  has  been  the  theme  of  eminent  publicists.  It  has  been  denounced  from 
the  pulpit.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  national  and  state  bar 
associations.  It  has  become  the  settled  conviction  of  millions  of  worthy 
citizens  of  the  Republic. 

I  say  this  is  no  longer  an  academic  question.  Out  of  it  has  come  the 
demand  for  the  recall  of  judges,  which  is  aheady  embodied  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  at  least  three  states  of  the  union. 

In  the  American  home,  in  our  schools,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
we  are  taught  to  respect  and  reverence  our  courts.  The  judiciary  alone, 
of  all  our  institutions  of  government,  was  set  upon  an  eminence  of  station 
and  consecrated  to  a  service  designed  to  lift  it  above  the  suspicion  of  per- 
verting justice. 

Standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  turmoil  and  clash  of  the  material 
world,  our  courts  were  insured  a  calm  and  repose  where  they  might  hold 
with  even  hand  the  scales  of  human  justice.  Nor  was  that  all.  Through 
common-law  proceedings  for  contempt,  and  a  gre^t  body  of  statutory  crimes 
against  justice,  we  have  thrown  about  them  as  constituted  every  protection 
and  safeguard  which  the  wit  of  man  can  provide. 

But  this  immaterial  isolation,  and  sanctity  of  position,  this  absence 
of  direct  responsibility  to  the  people,  has  led  the  federal  judiciary  and 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court  to  assume  and  to  exercise  an  arbitrary_^ 
power  wholly  inconsistent  with  popular  government.  s 

The  question  is,  which  is  supreme,  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  will  of\ 
the  few  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  life  positions  on  the  Federal  bench.  \ 

It  is  idle,  sir,  in  my  opinion  to  talk  about  a  constitutional  amendment ' 
which  will  merely  meet  the  objection  to  the  Child  Labor  Law  raised  by  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  can  not  live  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ment where  we  are  forced  to  amend  the  Constitution  every  time  we  want 
to  pass  a  progressive  law.  The  remedy  must  adequately  cope  with  the 
disease,  or  there  is  no  use  applying  it. 

I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  the  power  which  the  court  now  exercises 
to  declare  statutes  of  Congress  unconstitutional  is  a  usurped  power  without 
warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  the  Constitution 
would  never  have  been  adopted  had  the  men  at  that  time  believed  that  the 
court  they  were  providing  for  would  assume  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
our  Federal  judges. 

Is  the  remedy  then  such  a  drastic  change  in  the  Constitution  as  will 
forever  strip  the  judiciary  of  this  power?  I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary, 
■or  do  I  think  that  the  popular  election  of  Fed^^  judges  would  adequately 
meet  the  situation. 

I  would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide — 

(1)  That  no  inferior  Federal  judge  shall  set  aside  a  law  of  Congress 
cm  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional; 

(2)  That  if  the  Supreme  Court  asstunes  to  decide  any  law  of  Congress 
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unconstitutional,  or  by  interpretation  undertakes  to  assert  a  public  policy 
at  variance  with  the  statutory  declaration  of  Congress,  which  alone  under 
our  S3rstem  is  authorized  to  determine  the  public  policies  of  government, 
Congress  may  by  repassing  the  law  nullify  the  action  of  the  court. 

Thereafter  the  law  would  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  precisely  the 
same  as  though  the  court  had  never  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Had  such  been  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  the  action  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  Child  Labor  Law  the  second  time  would  have  been  effective 
and  we  would  have  had  an  efficient  child  labor  law  today.  Had  such  been 
the  Constitution  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  wait  twenty  years  to 
get  an  income  tax  law  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  reversed  its  fonner 
decision  upholding  the  law.  Were  such  now  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
could  by  statute  speedily  correct  the  indefensible  policy,  asserted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Coronado  case,  with  respect  to  labor  unions,  farmers' 
associations,  and  other  voluntary  organizations. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  btu-den  upon  the  people  to  require  them 
virtually  to  pass  remedial  legislation  twice,  nevertheless  where  the  subject 
is  important  enough  and  the  interest  keen  enough  it  will  not  be  difficult  a 
thing  to  do. 

•  The  Constitution  gave  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  veto 
upon  legislation,  in  order  that  the  executive  might  be  able  to  protect  itself 
against  encroachments.  But  it  also  gave  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  assert 
its  will  by  repassing  the  law  even  after  it  had  been  vetoed.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  President  from  using  his  veto  to  block  all  progress 
and  make  himself  a  despot. 

The  Constitution  did  not  give  the  coiuts  a  veto,  but  as  I  have  shown, 
repeatedly  refused  to  permit  them  even  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Presidential  veto  power.  Nevertheless,  the  courts  have  asserted  not  a  veto 
power  while  laws  were  in  the  making,  but  have  ustuped  the  far  greater  power 
to  nullify  laws  after  they  have  been  enacted  and  by  the  process  of  so-called 
interpretation  to  declare  the  public  policy.  They  thus  themselves  enact 
what  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

,  What  I  propose  is  that  Congress  shall  be  enabled  to  override  this  ustui>ed 
'  judicial  veto  anS'to  declare  finally  the  public  policy  just  as  it  has  the  power 
!  to  override  the  Presidential  veto,  so  that  we  may  realize  in  fact  the  funda- 
'  mental  piupose  of  the  Constitution  as  declared  in  Article  I,  section  1,  that 
,  **A11  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
I  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
Certainly  no  one  can  complain  that  the  plan  oroDosed  is  revolutionarv. 
or  even  radical.    It  can  fairly  be  criticised  a 
it  at  least  would  give  the  people  an  effective  i 
if  the  sentiment  and  ptu^Kyse  is  strong  enot 
present  intolerable  condition. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  what  I  propose 
of  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain.  Tl 
stitutionally  has  a  dual  character.  It  is  both  a 
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Our  Supreme  Court  by  usurping  legislative  powers  has  become  somewhat 
like  the  British  House  of  Lords.  You  will  recall  that^several  3rears  ago  the  House 
of  Lords  reftised  to  approve  the  budget  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
taxing  landed  estates  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  program  of  social  l^;isla- 
tion.  This  veto  so  provoked  the  popular  branch  of  the  British  Parliament 
that  the  next  general  election  was  fought  out  on  the  issue  that  thereafter 
if  the  House  of  Lords  withheld  approval  of  any  measure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  latter  could  by  repassing  the  bill  nullify  the  action  of  the 
Lords.  The  British  people  overwhelmingiy  supported  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  after  this  election,  the  Lords  were  still  inclined  to  rebel  against 
giving  up  their  veto  power,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
the  King  w^  induced  to  threaten  to  pack  the  House  of  Lords  with  enough 
new  members  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  result  was  that  the 
Lords  3rielde4,  and  the  British  Government  became  to  that  extent  more 
representative. 

Can  we  not  do  as  much  in  this  country  as  the  British  did?  Can  we 
not  reduce  otu"  Federal  judiciary  to  its  constitutional  powers?  If  not,  we 
can  at  least  arrest  its  further  growth.  We  can  prevent  its  further  encroach- 
ment upon  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government.  The  plan  I  propose 
will  do  this,  and  I  believe  will  be  accepted  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  without  regard  to  party,  as  the  quickest  means  of  restoring  their 
government  to  the  people. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  wherein  we  must  make  a  choice 
that  will  determine  the  destiny  of  this  nation  in  all  the  generations  to  come. 
This  choice  is  simple  but  fateful.  Shall  the  people  rule  tbrongh  their  elected 
representatives  or  shall  they  be  ruled  by  a  judicial  oligarchy?  Shall  we 
move  forward  in  otu"  development  as  a  nation,  carrying  out  the  wiU  of  the 
people  as  expressed  by  their  ballots  or  shall  all  progress  be  checked  by  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  five  judges  imtil  the  situation  becomes  so  desperate 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  endtned? 

I  have  no  doubt  what  the  choice  of  the  American  people  will  be  when 
this  issue  is  submitted  for  their  decision.  The  American  nation  was  foimded 
upon  the  immortal  principle  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  courts  have  forgotten  this,  but  the' people  have  not.  When 
they  have  an  opportimity  they  will  overwhelmingly  declare  that  they  will 
no  longer  stand  for  all  the  wheels  of  progress  being  blocked  by  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  a  majority  of  nine  judges,  but  that  a  way  shall  be  opened  whereby 
the  nation  may  move  forward  in  peace,  in  order  and  in  harmony  to  achieve 
the  great  ideals  of  freedom,  prosperity  and  happiness  enshrined  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Presideoit  Gompers 

Introducing  Senator  La  FoUette,  President  Gompers  said: 

Fellow  delegates  and  friends:  When  the  Executive  Council  decided 

that  this  day  should  be  devoted  not  only  to  the  exercises  of  honoring  and 

avowing  our  continued  and  tmfaltering  allegience  to  otu*  flag,  and  to  add  as 

a  part,laf greatfpart,  of  the  services  of  this  day  the  cause  of  the  protection  of 
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child  life  and  the  great  measures  which  require  the  attention  and  the  serious 
consideration  and  the  service  and  activity  of  the  people  of  our  country  to 
safeguard  freedom  and  justice  and  the  right. 

I  was  accorded  the  privil^;e  of  extending  invitations  to  a  few  people 
whom  we  knew  to  ring  true  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I  looked  vcgon 
it  not  only  as  my  duty,  but  my  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  Senator  La  Follette  and  extending  to  him  orally  and  later  by 
formal  letter  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  our  convention  and  address  our 
delegates  and  friends  today.  I  may  say  this  to  you,  that  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  our  honored  guest  of  the  day  said,  ''I  have  no  intention  of  waiting 
for  any  formal  invitation  other  than  that  which  you  have  just  given  nie» 
and  I  shall  be  at  Cincinnati  on  the  third  day  of  your  convention,  June  14, 
1922." 

It  was  in  accord  with  his  entire  career,  it  was  an  expression  of  his 
characteristics  and  his  character.  There  are  so  few  people,  despite  their 
opportunities,  who  are  today  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  man  whose 
unbroken  record  in  advocacy,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  has  manifested  his  character  and  his  ability 
and  his  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  the  people  in  every  great  public  question 
that  has  come  up  for  consideration  and  decision — ^you  know  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  Seamen's  act.  He  fought  its  way  through  until  it  became 
the  law  of  the  land  and  its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  influence  has  extended  to  the  sea-faring  men  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  its  way  is  selfish  greed  which  impedes  it. 

I  don't  know  that  any  other  man  has  designated  our  honored  guest  as 
I  desire  to  designate  him  here  and  now.  A  great  Englishman  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  went  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
earned  their  living  in  their  profession,  saved  the  lives  of  unnumbered  peoples 
from  a  watery  grave  by  establishing  the  life  line  of  cargoes  of  ships.  Aye, 
Plinsoll,  of  England — ^La  Follette,  the  PlinsoU  of  America.  Foremost  in 
every  piece  of  legislation  and  the  earnest  advocate  of  administrative  fairness, 
I  present  to  you  the  tribune  of  the  American  people,  the  Honorable  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  TALLY. 


It  isn't  the  jobs  we  intended  to  do 
Or  the  labor  we've  just  b^^n 
That  puts  us  right  on  the  ledger  sheet; 
t's  the  work  we  have  really  done. 

)ur  credit  is  built  upon  things  we  do. 

Our  debit  on  things  we  shirk, 
The  man  who  totals  the  biggest  plus 
s  the  man  who  completes  his  work. 

}ood  intentions  do  not  pay  bills; 

It's  easy  enough  to  plan. 
To  wish  is  the  play  of  an  ofiRce  boy; 

To  do  is  tJie  job  of  a  man. 

— Richard  Lord. 
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Autocratic  "Associated  Employers"— Their 

Aims 


An  Analysis  of  the  Operations  of  One  of  the  Leading  Labor 
Hating  Organizations— How  It  Operates  and  How  It 
Cloaks  Its  Purpose  to  Restore  Complete 
Employer  Autocracy 


THROUGHOUT  the  country  organizations  styling  themselves  *'The 
Associated  Employers"  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  to 
break  down  the  trade  tmion  movement  by  inauguration  of  the  so-called 
"open  shop"  and  the  mis-named  "American  plan."  These  organizations 
clothe  their  purpose  in  phrases  calctdated  to  appeal  to  the  average  sense 
of  fairness  and  for  this  ptirpose  they  employ  persons  adept  in  the  business 
of  concealment  and  deception. 

Trade  unions  stand  as  a  barrier  to  the  realization  of  employer  dictator- 
ship. Therefore,  the  purpose  of  all  anti-union  employers  is  to  destroy  the 
imions.  The  more  astute  organizations  of  anti-trade  union  employers  do 
not  openly  announce  their  purpose,  but  seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
their  program  is  one  for  the  extension  of  democracy  and  for  the  creation  of 
equal  opportunity.  It  is  proposed  here  to  examine  into  the  program  and 
propaganda  of  one  of  the  best  organized  of  these  associations  oi  employers 
and  to  find  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  seeks  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  trade  union  movement. 

Through  the  trade  union  movement  the  workers  have  a  definite  voice 
in  the  determination  of  wages,  working  conditions  and  hours  of  labor. 
Examination  of  the  propaganda  of  the  organized  employers  shows  the 
method  by  which  this  democracy  is  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  in  order  that 
there  may  be  returned  to  the  employers  that  absolute  d^ree  of  autocratic 
dictatorship  that  exists  in  the  absence  of  trade  union  organization. 

For  the  purpose  of  examination  the  "Associated  Employers  of  Indian- 
^xdis.  Inc.,"  has  been  selected,  not  because  that  organization  is  exceptional, 
but  because  it  is  t3rpical.  If  it  is  excq>tional  in  any  degree  or  in  any  manner, 
it  is  merely  in  connection  with  its  standing  among  other  organizations  of  like 
character.  Leading  anti-labor  publications  speak  with  pride  of  "The  Asso- 
ciated Employers  of  Indianapolis,  Inc."  According  to  the  Iron  Trade  Review, 
that  organization  is  the  principle  anti-trade  union  organization  in  Indiana, 
one  of  the  "pioneer"  labor-hating  organizations  in  the  country  and  "one  of 
the  most  efficiently  organized." 

Andrew  J.  Allen  is  secretary  and  chief  propagandist  of  this  organization 
of  the  indtistiial  autocrats  of  Indiana.  Manufacturers'  News,  published  in 
Chicago,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Allen  "has  perhaps  done  mor«  to  promote  the 
'open-shop'  cause  tiian  any  other  individual  in  the  country;  his  friends  call 
him  the  'living  exponent  of  the  American  plan  of  employment.*  " 

It  is  claimed  for  Allen  that  he  originated  the  term  "American  plan" 
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as  a  term  to  be  used  instead  of  ''open  shop."  Allen,  it  is  said,  realized  the 
ill  repute  into  which  the  term  **open  shop"  had  fallen  and  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  American  people  could  be  more  successfully  fooled  by  the  use 
of  the  term  ** American  plan."  At  the  time  the  term  "American  plan"  came 
into  use,  almost  coincidentally  with  the  armistice,  there  was  a  considerable 
psychological  value  in  the  use  of  any  designation  containing  the  word  **  Ameri- 
can" and  Allen  doubtless  counted  on  that  value.  It  was  an  ideal  name  for 
propaganda  piuposes,  providing  the  public  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  decep- 
tion as  to  the  real  character  of  the  institution  it  was  meant  to  describe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  deception,  never  completely  successful, 
is  now  almost  no  deception  at  all,  which  is  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  people  can  not  be  fooled  all  of  the  time. 

The  ** American  plan"  shop  is  in  no  sense  different  from  the  "open 
shop,"  both  designations  being  false  arid  misleading. 

In  addition  to  being  secretary  of  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indian- 
apolis, Allen  is  secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  Foundrymen's  Association  of  Indianapdis, 
widely  known  for  their  antagonism  to  everything  connected  with  trade 
unionism  and  the  well-being  of  the  wage  earners.  This  indicates  how  closely 
botmd  together  are  the  organizations  of  employers,  which  oppose  the  organi- 
zation of  the  workers. 

The  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  is  responsible  for  the  initia- 
tive in  an  undertaking  to  federate  the  anti-trade  tmion  emplojrers  into  a 
national  anti-trade  tmion  association  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
trade  union  movement  and  substituting  therefor  the  employers'  im- American 
"American  plan"  despotism.  It  is  significant,  in  passing,  that  while  denying 
the  right  of  wage  earners  to  tmite  effectively  and  federate  for  their  own 
mutual  protection  and  benefit,  the  anti-trade  tmion  employers  unite  in  local, 
state  and  national  associations  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  union  destroying 
policy. 

The  membership  fee  of  the  autocratic  Associated  Employers  of  Indian- 
apolis is  $10  per  year.  Membership  dues  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  ntimber 
of  employes  the  employer  works;  $12  per  annum  for  the  first  12  employes, 
and  50  cents  per  annum  for  each  additional  employe. 

The  members  blindly  assert  their  "belief"  in  the  "American  plan  as  a 
civic  asset,"  and  accept  the  association's  declaration  of  "principles." 

The  "principles"  in  support  of  which  the  industrial  autocrats  of  Indian- 
apolis tmdertake  to  mobilize  the  anti-trade  tmion  employers  throughout  the 
United  States,  are  an  interesting  study  in  themselves. 

Thesie  autocrats  "believe"  in  "harmonious  industrial  relations"  between 
employes  and  employers.  They  "believe"  in  "a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay,"  and  to  facilitate  the  realization  of  the  "belief'  and  to  "forward" 
the  inaugiu'ation  of  "harmonious  industrial  relations,"  the  Associated  Em- 
ployers usurp  for  themselves  the  absolute  right  to  fix  according  to  their  own 
views  both  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  quantity  of  work. 

They  are  "tmalterably  opposed"  to  the  trade  union  and  to  the  union 
shop.  Why?  Because  in  the  trade  union  shop  the  workers  themselves,  through 
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their  elected  representatives,  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  constitutes 
affair  day's  wage**  and  a**fair  day's  work.'*  Moreover,  they  are  "unalterably 
opposed"  to  the  union  shop  because  they  blatantly  assert,  it  is  ** un-American," 
because  it  is  '*illegaJ;"  because  it  is  "unfair**  to  the  non-union  worker,  who 
is  allied  ta  be  eager  to  work  for  the  low  wages  and  long  hours  prevailing  in 
the  autocratic  anti-union  "American  plan"  shops;  and,  above  all,  because 
it  is  "unfair*'  to  those  employers  who  wish  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  workers  for  the  workers  to  present  a  united  front  against  the  reduc- 
tion. The  Associated  Employers  wish  to  isolate  the  workers,  beat  them 
into  retreat  one  at  a  time,  and  then  make  them  the  employers*  industrial 
subjects.  Believing  that  "harmonious  industrial  relations"  of  the  tjrpe 
desired  by  the  anti-trade  union  employers  can  only  be  obtained  when  there 
are  industrial  czars  on  the  employers'  side  and  industrial  subjects  on  the 
workers'  side,  the  Associated  Employers  pledge  themselves  to  "maintain 
the  right  of  every  employer  to  conduct  an  open  shop." 

Another  "principle**  of  these  associated  labor  exploiters  is  their  strenuous 
opposition  to  "strikes,  s)rmpathetic  strikes,  boycotts,**  and  kindred  methods 
which  the  workers  occasionally  consider  it  i-ecessary  to  use  either  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living,  to  resist  attempts  to  lower  the  standard,  or  to  improve 
heir  general  economic  position. 

The  Associated  Employers  also  pledge  themselves  to  "resist  those  selfish 
interests  which  through  coercion,  false  statements,  and  violence,  disrupt  the 
relations  of  peace  and  ujiity  between  the  employer  and  his  employes.*' 

The  anti-trade-tmion  Iron  Trade  Review,  recently  published  a  special 
booklet  dealing  with  the  principles  imderlying  the  national  "American  plan** 
federation  proposed  by  the  Associated  Employers.  The  booklet  gives  addi- 
tional information  with  respect  to  the  anti-trade-union  policy  of  the  "Ameri- 
can plan**  employers,  emphasizing  and  interpreting  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  "American  plan"  slogan.  This  was  authentic  information  because  the 
booklet  was  widely  circulated  as  propaganda  literature  by  the  industrial  auto- 
crats themselves.  It  includes  a  tabloid  summary  of  the  principles  imderlying 
their  views  and  the  industrial  relations  which  the  autocratic,  anti-trade-union 
employers,  tjrpified  by  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  seek  to  es- 
tablish through  the  annihilation  of  the  trade  unions.  We  quote  from  the 
Iron  Trade  Review: 

The  open  shop  is  held  (by  the  anti-trade-union  employers)  to  be  necessary  before 
a  just  and  evenly  balanced  arrangement  insuring  the  maximum  of  contentment  and 
efficiency  can  be  worked  out.     .    .     . 

.  .  .  The  only  measure  of  security  against  misuse  of  power  by  organized  labor 
is  a  superior  organization  of  capital. 

Organized  business  is  determined  ...  to  defeat  the  arbitrary,  militant  aims 
of  the  misguided  elements  of  organized  labor. 

Organized  business  is  arranging  its  own  forces  in  such  a  way  that  related  indus- 
tries support  one  another  effectively  in  resisting  the  encroachnlents  of  trade  unions  to  the 
end  that  preference  be  given  to  open  shops. 

Of  course  organized  business  has  always  been  thoroughly  "American," 
even  during  the  war,  when,  according  to  the  official  statements  it  robbed  the 
United  States  Government  of  at  least  $100,000,000  in  war  contract  frauds. 
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So  it  must  continue  to  malign  the  spirit  of  "Americanism"  in  the  disreputable 
foray  it  is  marshaling  against  organized  labor.  Therefore  the  Iron  Trade 
Review  gives  these  gems  with  respect  to  the  living  force  which  it  is  alleged  ani- 
mates the  souls  of  the  organized  industrial  autocrats  of  IndianapoUs  and  their 
confederates: 

There  can  not  be  too  much  agitation  in  favor  of  American  principles  of  justice. 

It  (the  "American  plan"  shop  campaign)  is  a  dear-cut  appeal  to  intelligent  Ameri- 
canism for  preserving  and  strengthening  individual  liberty  and  advancement  which 
radical  trade  unionism  is  seeking  to  tear  down. 

In  practically  all  of  the  literature  used  by  the  open  shop  associations  the  "Ameri- 
can plan"  is  used  in  preference  to  the  "open  shop." 

The  meaning  of  the  name  (American  plan)  is  as  simple  as  the  name  itself.  It  means 
that  the  basic  rights  given  to  every  man  under  the  constitution  will  be  the  fundamental 
rule  guiding  the  treatment  and  the  rights  of  the  worker  employed  by  the  company 
operating  under  this  plan. 

Proceeding  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  Iron  Trade  Review 
brochure  amplifies  upon  the  way  the  anti-trade-union  employers  of  the  Indiana- 
polis type  propose  to  apply  their  "American  plan*'  to  the  workers: 

The  American  plan  does  not  contemplate  thte  closed  nonimion  shop;  it  does  not 
countenance  unfair  discrimination. 

The  American  plan  makes  no  discrimination  between  capable  workmen;  it  is  neither 
the  closed  union  shop  nor  the  closed  nonunion  shop. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  insertion  of  the  adjective  "unfair"  before 
the  word  "discrimination."  The  "American  plan"  shop  does  not  contem- 
plate"imfair"  discrimination  between  trade  unionists  and  nonunionists.  And  the 
Iron  Trade  Review  adds  this  suggestive  statement  which  may  be  r^;arded  as 
explaining  when  autocratic  "American  plan"  employers,  tmrestrained  by  the 
associated  effort  of  the  trade  imions,  wiD  consider  themselves  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  employ  trade  unionists: 

Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  no  employer  would  employ  a  preponderating  number  of 
union  men,  for  that  would  enable  them  to  strike  and  close  his  shop. 

Thelfon  Trade  Review  also  imparts  the  information  that  the"open  shop" 
associations  which  the  autocratic  employers  of  Indianapolis  are  endeavoring  to 
federate  into  a  national  "American  plan"  anti-union  shop  association,  attempt 
to  seciure  "rationality  of  employment"  and  to  establish  "independence  in 
employment  relations  as  the  first  essential,"  and  observes  that  the  "American 
plan"  employers  "take  issue  with  the  trade  union  theory  that  a  tmion  must 
dominate  before  justice  can  be  done." 

The  propaganda  literature  and  the  l^;islative  and  econconic  program 
and  activities  of  the  autocratic  Associated  Employers  of  IndianapoUs  throw 
considerable  additional  light  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  employer — con- 
ceived and  employer-operated  institution  which  the"  American  plan"  business 
men  have  the  brazen  hardihood  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  trade  unionism. 

An  examination  of  the  literature,  program  and  activities  of  this  t3rpical 
association  will  give  at  least  a  partial  picture  of  what  the  anti-trade  imion 
employers  would  do  to  the  workers,  were  it  not  for  the  constructive  restraining 
influence  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
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Anti-Eigiit-Hoiir  Day  ActiTities 

Take  the  eight-hotir  day  for  women  wage-earners.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity of  this  moderate  protection  against  the  brutality  of  employers  has  long 
since  passed  the  argumentative  stage  among  all  groups  of  citizens  who  have 
the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  at  heart. 

Last  year  the  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Labor  supported  a  bill  which 
prohibited  employers  from  employing  women  more  than  eight  hoturs  a  day 
and  in  manufacttuing  plants  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  The  autocratic 
Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  opposed. the  bill  and  were  instrumental 
in  securing  its  defeat.  They  gave  as  the  reason  for  their  opposition  their  beUef 
that  if  the  trade  tmions  should  obtain  an  eight-hour  day  for  women  workers 
their  next  step  would  be  "to  try  to  seciure  an  absolute  dght-hotn:  day  for 
men.*'  This  explanation  leads  to  consideration  of  the  eight-hotn:  day  for  all 
workers. 

The  eight-hotu:  day  has  been  a  fundamental  demand  of  the  trade  unions 
in  every  country  for  many  years.  Its  desirability  as  a  social  asset  has  long 
since  been  admitted  by  all,  with  the  exception  of  autocratic  employers.  In 
the  United  States  the  eight-hour  day  is  general  in  those  trades  where  trade 
tmion  strength  is  asserted.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  practic^y  all  state  and  municipal  governments.  When 
it  is  so  generally  recognized  that  eight  hours  is  the  maximum  workday  con- 
sonant with  the  material,  social,  political  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
working  masses,  why  do  the  autocratic  ''American  plan"  Associated  Employ- 
ers of  Indianapolis  and  other  anti-union  employers  oppose  the  eight-hour  day 
for  both  men  and  women  wage-earners? 

Andrew  J.  Allen,  propagandist  for  the  autocratic  Indianapolis  employers, 
is  frank  about  the  matter.  Stripping  his  propaganda  of  its  unnecessary 
verbiage  we  are  told  that  the  eight-hour  day  and  all  short  work  days  **  restrict 
production"  and  result  in  **lack  of  productivity."  But  why  should  the 
employers  worry  about  the  lack  of  productivity  of  the  workers.  Allen's 
propaganda  also  explains  this  phenomenon.  The  employers  reason  that 
the  more  commodities  the  workers  produce  the  more  there  are  for  the  em- 
ployers to  own,  to  sell  and  to  profit  by.  They  also  reason  that  the  workers 
will  produce  less  commodities  in  eight  hours  than  in  ten  hours.  Therefore, 
they  hold,  shortening  the  workday  decreases  the  total  amount  of  commodities 
the  workers  produce,  and  therefore  decreases  the  total  net  profit  which 
employers  can  pass  out  in  the  form  of  interest  coupons  and  dividend  checks* 
Hence,  loyalty  to  profits  compels  the  ''American  plan"  employers  to  stand 
firmly  against  any  such  trade  union  "radicalism"  as  the  eight-hour  day 
and  its  "restriction  of  production" — and  profits.  The  conservation  of  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  workers  and  their  family  life  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
"American  plan"  employers,  whose  sole  test  of  the  desirability  of  any  institu- 
tion is  the  amount  of  profits  that  can  be  exacted  under  it. 

The  "American  plan"  anti-trade  union  employers  insist  that  labor 
saving  machinery  and  superior  production  methods  shall  be  capitalized  into 
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increased  profits  for  business.   The  trade  unionists  hold  that  they  shall  be 
capitalized  into  improved  conditions  of  life  for  the  masses. 

The  "American  plan"  employers  do  not  want  the  length  of  the  working 
day  r^;ulated  either  by  the  economic  power  of  the  workers  or  the  statutory 
power  of  the  State.  They  want  that  power  vested  in  their  own  economic  and 
autocratic  sovereignty.  They  hope  to  realize  that  sovereignty  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trade  unions.  They  call  it  the  "American  plan"  of  fixing  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  When  the  employers  exercised  this  sovereignty, 
before  the  advent  of  the  trade  unions,  the  workers  were  chained  to  their 
tasks  10,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  hours  a  day.  The  "American  plan"  employers 
would  like  to  revert  to  those  "glorious"  days  of  supreme  power.  The  trade 
unions  will  not  permit  them  to  do  it. 

IxMig  Hours  and  Low  Wages 

Long  workdays  for  the  wage  earners  are  not  sufSciently  meritorious  to 
give  the  program  of  the  "American  plan"  employers  sufficient  standing 
among  business  men  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  to  which  the  auto- 
cratic employers  of  Indianapolis  believe  their  movement  is  entitled.  So 
lower  wages,  with  the  consequent  lowered  standard  of  living,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  longer  workday. 

Shifting  his  activities  from  secretary  of  the  Associated  Employers  to 
secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  anti-union  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  Allen  prepared  a  bulletin  and  broadcasted  it  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "many  employers  want  longer  hours 
and  lower  wages  to  meet  the  keen  competition  for  the  world's  trade."  Again : 
"  Lower  wages  and  longer  hours  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  continuation 
of  American  foreign  trade." 

Of  course  the  trade  unions  are  a  barrier  to  lower  wages  as  well  as  long^ 
hoiu^;  they  are  the  barrier  to  lowered  standards  of  living  for  the  already 
too  low  standards  of  the  workers'  families;  they  are  the  barrier  to  even 
reducing  by  the  fraction  of  an  horn:  the  leisure  that  the  workers  now  enjoy 
or  by  the  fraction  of  a  dollar  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  they  are  enabled  to  buy. 

State  Constabulary 

At  one  time  the  anti-union  employers  of  Pennsylvania  relied  upon  the 
State  militia  to  intimidate  workers  on  strike  against  intolerable  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  industries.  There  came  a  time  when  the  militia  could  not 
be  depended  upon  by  employers.  Employers  felt  the  need  of  an  absohitely 
reliable  state-owned  and  state-operated  military  strike-breaking  agency. 
They  developed  the  Pennsylvania  constabulary,  fashioned  after  the  Royal 
Irish  constabulary.  The  murderous  anti-labor  record  of  the  Pennsylvania 
constabulary  has  been  recorded  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of 
Labor  in  a  book  bearing  the  suggestive  title,  "The  American  Cossadc." 

The  autocratic  Associated  Employers  mobiUzed  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Indiana  anti-tmion  employers  to  put  a  state  constabulary  bill  through 
the  last  session  of  the  Indiana  legi^ture.  In  their  propaganda  for  the 
measure  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  "effective  work"  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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constabulary.  The  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  did  eveiything 
in  their  power  to  establish  a  similar  institution  of  violence  in  Indiana  for  the 
employers  of  that  state  to  use  against  Indiana  workers  who  might  strike 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Indiana  industrial  autocrats.  The  autocratic 
Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  assert  that  one  purpose  of  their  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  the  trade  tmions  and  the  inauguration  of  then: 
"American  plan"  is  to  secure  "harmonious  industrial  relations."  Their 
propaganda  for  the  constabulary  bill  clearly  shows  that  one  featiu-e  of  the 
"American  plan"  is  to  employ  state  troopers  to  intimidate  and  repress  the 
workers  whenever  they  dare  to  quit  work  collectively  as  a  protest  against 
the  "American  plan"  employers*  conception  of  "fair"  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

Anti-strike  Laws 

The  right  to  strike  is  fundamental  for  the  preservation  of  the  workers' 
liberty.  Its  exercise  is  their  last  resort  in  the  economic  struggle  for  justice. 
The  autocratic  employers  of  Indianapolis  take  the  definite  position  that 
statute  laws  should  be  enacted  restricting  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  strike. 

What  is  a  strike?  To  get  a  dear  conception  of  its  character  and  piuT)ose. 
and  its  necessity  as  an  element  in  labor's  battle  for  liberty,  we  must  have  a 
clear  imderstanding  of  the  organization  of  modem  production  and  the 
industrial  relations  growing  out  of  it. 

What  is  the  economic  relationship  between  workers  and  employers? 
We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  workers,  whose  sole  economic  asset  is  their 
labor  power,  their  ability  to  produce  commodities  or  perform  some  other 
essential  economic  function. 

We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employers,  who  own  the  material  means 
of  production.  But  the  employers'  material  means  of  production  are  as 
unfruitful  as  the  Sahara  desert  without  the  use  of  the  workers*  ability  to 
produce  commodities  and  perform  other  essential  services. 

On  what  terms  shall  the  workers  contribute  to  industry  their  labor 
power,  their  wealth-producing  ability?  The  workers  have  one  set  of  terms. 
The  employers  have  a  different  set.  The  employers  refuse  terms  which  the 
workers  regard  as  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  How  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled?  The  workers  have  two  alter- 
natives. They  can  accept  the  terms  of  the  employers,  or  they  can  refuse 
to  contribute  their  labor  power  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  employers. 
When  they  do  this,  they  cease  work — ^they  strike. 

Strikes  are  essential  to  collective  bargaining. 

The  right  to  quit  work  when  and  for  whatever  reason  in  their  judgment 
merits  such  action  is  an  inherent,  fundamental  and  legal  right  of  the  workers. 
A  "strike  vote"  is  a  democratically  organized  referendum  of  the  workers  on 
the  question,  "Shall  we  cease  work  imless  certain  employers  grant  certain 
terms  and  conditions  of  work?"  The  referendum  is  taken  by  the  freely 
elected  oflScials  of  the  unions  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  members 
themselves  in  their  constitution.  The  autocratic  Associated  Employers 
propose  to  remove  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  unions  from  the 
imion  members  so  far  as  "strike  votes"  are  concerned  and  to  have  the  "strike 
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votes,"  if  at  all  allowed,  supervised  by  some  authority  other  than  that  d 
the  freely  elected  oflScials  of  the  trade  unions  themselves.  The  other  authority 
is  presumably  the  government.  In  short,  the  right  of  the  workers  to  cease 
work  is  to  be  supervised,  restricted  and  perhaps  nullified  by  representatives 
of  employers  in  the  government.  And  with  this  proposal  up  their  sleeve  the 
"American  plan"  anti-union  employers  of  the  Associated  Employers  of 
Indianapolis  type  blatantly  discoiu-se  about  their  desire  to  protect  the 
"constitutional  rights"  of  the  working  people,  when  the  proposal  itself,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  violate  the  most  fundamental  constitutional  right 
the  workers  now  enjoy — ^the  right  of  self-ownership  and  self-expression. 

Anti-Picketfaig  Laws 

When  the  workers  cease  working  for  an  employe  because  of  the  in- 
equitable terms  he  imdertakes  to  impose,  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  warn 
other  workers  of  the  conditions  and  persuade  them  not  to  dispose  of  their 
services  to  such  an  unfair  employer.  Pickets  are  strikers  who  perform  this  duty 
by  taking  a  position  near  the  plant  to  inform  prospective  employes  of  the 
reasons  for  the  strike. 

This  instrumentality  of  Labor's  struggle  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
all  labor  the  autocratic  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  and  their 
associates  would  prohibit  by  statute  law.  The  scope  of  this  phase  of  the 
"American  plan"  of  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  for  the  subju- 
gation of  labor  through  law  is  seen  in  the  phraseology  of  two  sections  of  the 
anti-boycott  bill  which  they  succeeded  in  having  the  Senate  of  the  Indiana 
legislatiure  pass  at  its  last  session,  although  the  influence  of  Labor  defeated 
it  in  the  House.  The  sections  read: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  watch,  beset  or  picket  the  premises  of  another  where  any 
person  is  employed  or  any  approach  thereto;  or  any  place  or  the  approach  thereto  where 
any  employe  lodges  or  resides,  for  the  purpose  of  threatening,  intimidating,  compeUing, 
coercing  or  Inducing,  by  reason  of  fear,  any  person  employed  to  quit  employment,  or 
any  person  from  freely  seeking  to  enter,  or  freely  entering  into  employment. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more  persons  in  association  or  agreement  to  assemble, 
congregate  or  meet  together  in  the  vicinity  of  any  premises  where  other  persons  arc 
employed,  or  upon  the  streets,  approaches  or  places  adjacent  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing,  intimidating,  threatening  or  compelling  or  indadng  by  fear,  any  person  or  per^ 
sons  employed  to  quit  their  employment,  or  any  persons  to  refrain  from  seeking  to 
enter  or  freely  entering  into  employment 

The  wordmg  of  these  sections  soimds  plausible.  "Coercmg,"  "mtimidat- 
ing,"  ^'threatening,"  "compelling,"  even  ''mducmg  by  fear."  As  these 
words  are  ordinarily  imderstood  they  imply  vigorously  aggressive  action  not 
included  in  warning  would-be  workers  in  an  unfair  shop  that  there  is  a  strike 
on  and  peaceably  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  not  to  injure  their  own  eco- 
nomic status  as  well  as  that  of  their  fellows  by  going  to  work  on  the  unfair 
terms  the  employer  seeks  to  impose.  The  trade  unionists  do  not  advocate 
coercion,  intimidation,  threats,  or  compulsion  on  the  part  of  strike  pickets. 
In  what  respect,  then,  are  these  provisions  violative  of  the  rights  of  the 
workers?  This  is  plainly  apparent  in  the  pubUcity  matter  sent  out  by  the 
autocratic  employers  of  IndianapoKs  urging  support  of  the  bill.  It  shows  how 
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cunningly  they  attempt  to  deceive  people  into  supporting  a  bill  with  plausible 
phraseology  while  lurking  between  the  lines  is  an  employer  interpretation,  to 
be  followed  by  the  courts,  which  reads  **  intimidation"  into  acts  that  contain 
no  intimidation  whatever.  Does  the  average  lajrman,  the  average  working- 
man,  the  average  citizen,  see  "intimidation"  in  the  fact  that  a  couple  of  girl 
strikers  stand  on  the  sidewalk  near  a  shirt  waist  factory  to  inforpi  other 
girl  wage-earners  what  are  the  economic  conditions  in  that  particular  factory? 
What  interpretation  do  the  Associated  Employers  give  to  that  act?  The 
following  quotation  from  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  anti-picketing  bill 
explains  it: 

The  presence  of  pickets  about  a  place  of  employment  is  sufficient  to  inttmidale  the 
workers 

Therefore,  according  to  the  language  of  this  employer-framed  biU,  when 
even  two  striker  pickets  do  nothing  more  than  stand  in  the  "vicinity"  of  an 
unfair  establishment,  or  "upon  the  streets,  approaches,  or  places  adjacent 
to"  the  unfair  establishment,  they  are  guilty  of  "intimidation."  And  how 
much  greater  would  be  their  "guilt"  if  they  entered  into  a  peaceable  discus- 
sion with  would-be  workers  on  the  factory  conditions  in  the  tmfair  plant 
and  the  merits  of  the  strike! 

The  "streets,  approaches,  or  places  adjacent  to"  an  employer's  plant  are 
not  his  private  property;  they  are  public  property  of  the  community.  But  the 
Indianapolis  employers  proposed  that  diuing  strikes  employers  should  have  the 
legal  right  to  establish  a  private  monopoly  over  these  pubUc  places  and  use  the 
statute  law  to  prevent  even  two  workers  from  "congregating"  there  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  to  other  workers  the  grievances  against  imfair  em- 
ployers whose  plants  abut  on  these  "streets, -approaches,  or  places." 

For  the  violation  of  this  featiu^  of  the  "  American  plan"  of  the  autocratic 
Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  the  bill  imposes  a  fine  of  $500  and  sixty 

days  in  jail. 

Anti-Boycott  Legislation 

The*  wage-earners  find  themselves  in  a  world  in  which  they  have  to 
buy  from  manuf actiurers  and  merchants  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
living.  This  piu-chasing  power,  properly  organized,  is  capable  of  exercising  an 
important  influence  in  establishing  decent  living  standards  and  terms  of 
emplojrment.  Workers  may  agree  to  refuse  to  buy  commodities  produced  on 
the  low  wage  and  long  hour  basis.  They  may  undertake  to  persuade  others 
to  withhold  their  patronage. 

Organized  withholding  of  their  own  piu-chasing  power  from  unfair 
employers,  informing  other  workers  why  the  purchasing  power  is  withheld 
and  why  other  workers  should  also  withhold  their  purchasing  power — ^this  ac- 
tivity of  organized  labor  to  protect  the  wage-earning  masses  against  insuffer- 
able labo''  conditions  which  anti-trade  union  employers  seek  to  apply  in  their 
own  plancS  and  generally  throughout  the  country  the  Associated  Employers 
of  Indianapolis  would  also  prohibit  by  statute  law.  Their  "anti-boycott  bill," 
which  they  passed  through  the  Indiana  senate  but  were  unable  to  pass  through 
the  house  due  to  Labor's  opposition,  contains  much  the  same  sinister  phrase- 
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ology  as  is  found  in  the  **anti-picketing  bill."  The  bill  proposed  to  dedare 
it  unlawful  to  "watch,  beset  or  picket  the  premises  of  another,  or  the  streets, 
approaches  or  places  adjacent  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  hinder- 
ing, threatening,  compelling,  or  coercing  any  person  or  persons  from  freely 
entering  into  such  premises  or  place  of  business  or  employment,  or  to  refrain 
from  patronizing,  transacting  business  with,  or  negotiating  with  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  such  premises,  or  for  the  ptupose  of  conducting  or  maintaining 
a  boycott  upon  the  business  or  in  such  premises." 

This  bill  proposed  to  extend  the  property  right  of  the  business  man  to  the 
"streets,  approaches  or  places  adjacent  thereto,"  and  by  statute  law  to  prohibit 
working  people  from  standing  on  the  sidewalks  near  his  establishment  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  other  citizens  in  a  cotuleous  and  peaceable  manner  why 
out  of  ^heir  civic  duty  they  should  withhold  their  piurchasing  power. 

For  the  violation  of  this  featiure  of  the  "American  plan"  of  the  auto- 
cratic Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  a  penalty  of  $500  fine  and  sixty 
days  in  jail  was  provided. 

There  can  be  no  other  basis  for  the  anti-union  employers  association  for 
its  attitude  than  that  they  assume  to  have  a  property  right  in  the  labor  and 
the  patronage  of  workers,  their  friends  and  sympathizers. 

Collective  Bargaining  Made  Unlawful 

It  is  quite  clear  that  imder  om*  modem  system  of  production  wages  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  relative  bargaining  strength  of  wage  earners 
and  employers.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  conditions  of  emplojrment. 
Recognizing  this,  the  workers  have  sought  to  increase  their  bargaining 
strength  by  means  of  uniting  in  trade  unions.  "By  such  organization,"  Ely 
and  Wicker  declare,  "labor  is  enabled  to  substitute  'collective  bargaining' 
for  the  individual  bargaining  under  which  the  workman  is  at  a  manifest  and 
great   disadvantage." 

The  anti-trade  union  employers  rightly  see  in  trade  union  collective 
bargaining  an  impregnable  fortress  to  their  industrial  despotism  with  its 
low  wages,  long  hours  and  big  profits. 

The  autocratic  organized  employers  of  Indianapolis  see  this,  too;  and 
foremost  in  their  battery  of  anti-labor  legislation  is  a  proposal  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  trade  union  collective  bargaining.  Secretary  Allen  declares  that  such 
a  law  "might  be  short  and  sweet."  And  here  is  section  1 : 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  against  public 
policy  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  promise  with 
any  other  person,  firm,  corporation  or  organization  not  to  employ  any  person  to  perform 
personal  service  or  labor  unless  he  or  she  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  or  some  other 
organization. 

"Sweet,"  indeed,  would  be  this  law  to  the  profit-taking  employers! 
If  enacted  and  enforced  it  would  destroy  the  greatest  agency  in  history 
for  protecting  and  improving  the  economic  condition  of  the  working  masses 
and  would  make  them  indeed  the  industrial  subjects  of  an  industrial  czardom. 

What  must  we  think  of  men,  what  must  we  think  of  employers,  who 
conceive  such  a  reactionary  measure  and  undertake  to  organize  the  employers 
nationally  to  write  it  into  statute  law. 
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''American  Plan"  Individual  Employe  Working  Contract 

With  trade  union  collective  bargaining  prohibited  by  law,  with  the 
workers  deprived  of  the  right  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
relative  bargaining  strength  as  against  the  employers,  what  is  the  next 
step  of  the  anti-trade  union  plunderbund  for  completing  the  subjugation 
of  the  wage  earners?  We  come  now  to  the  anti-trade  union  employers'  100 
per. cent  conception  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  wage 
earning  commodity  producers  and  the  profit-taking  commodity  owners. 
These  relations  are  revealed  in  all  their  nakedness  in  the  '*  American  plan 
individual  employe  working  contract"  which  the  autocratic  employers  of 
Indianapolis  bring  forward  as  the  proper  kind  of  a  manacle  with  which 
to  tie  the  workers  to  their  jobs  on  terms  imposed  by  the  employers. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  the  anti-trade  union  employers  iterate  and 
reiterate  the  claim  that  their  scheme  is  "American."  To  emphasize  the 
patriotism  of  their  trade  union  destroying  movement  they  baptize  it  the 
"American  plan."  They  proclaim  that  they  are  trying  to  establish  "American 
principles  of  justice,"  that  their  "American  plan"  is  an  "appeal  to  intelligent 
Americanism  for  preserving  and  strengthening  individual  liberty  and  ad- 
vancement which  radical  trade  imionism  is  seeking  to  tear  down,"  and  that 
the  "American  plan  means  that  the  basic  rights  given  to  every  man  imder 
the  constitution  will  be  the  fundamental  rule  guiding  the  treatnxent  and 
the  rights  of  the  worker  employed  by  the  company  operating  imder  this 
plan." 

The  letterheads  of  the  Associated  Employers  ^eek  with  similar  praise 
of  the  "principles"  of  the  "American  plan."  Could  one  desire  a  choicer 
morsel  than  this? 

In  substance  the  American  plan  emblem  is  designed  to  signify  that  American  princi- 
ples, ideab,  traditions  and  constitutional  guaranties  are  recognized  in  the  open  shop 
as  the  only  basis  of  industrial  relations  between  the  employer  and  his  employes,  in  behalf 
of  liberty » justice,  equality  ot  opportunity — a  square  deal  to  all,  including  the  consuming 
public 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  shown  that  the  "American  plan"  means 
lower  wages  and  longer  hours  than  at  present,  abolition  of  the  eight-hour 
day  for  both  men  and  women  workers,  picketing  prohibited  by  law,  boy- 
cotting prohibited  by  law,  strike  votes  of  trade  unions  taken  imder  the 
supervision  of  government  officials,  collective  bargaining  prohibited  by  law, 
and  the  employers'  state  constabulary  armed  and  mounted  ready  to  use 
threats  and  force  against  the  workers  should  they  unitedly  protest  against 
industrial    despotism. 

Imagine  a  condition  in  which  an  industry  has  been  closed  for  a  few 
weej^  "for  repairs"  and  is  to  reopen  on  the  ."American  plan."  Picture  the 
conditions  and  the  setting.  The  employers  can  open  or  dose  their  plants 
for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason.  The  workers  have  their  famiUes  to  support 
by  the  wages  they  may  be  able  to  earn. 

The  "American  plan"  employers  are  heralding  their  "American"  prin- 
ciples, "American"  ideals,  "American"  traditions,  "American"  constitutional 
guaranties — all  to  be  exercised  "in  behalf  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality'* 
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for  the  workers.  These  "American  plan"  employers,  tmfestrained  by  the 
trammels  of  collective  bargaining,  sit  in  their  emplo3rment  offices  ready  to 
apply  their  "American  plan"  principles  to  the  workers  who  come  to  find 
opportmiity  to  work  in  order  that  their  families  may  be  supplied  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  The  '*  Ainerican  plan"  employer  receives  the  applicants 
for  jobs  as  individuals,  and  hands  to  each  one  the  "American  Plan  Individual 
Employe  Working  Contract."  This  contract  the  worker  must  sign  as  the 
price  he  pays  to  the  "American  plan"  employer  for  an  opportimity  to  work. 
This  contract  was  drafted  by  Andrew  J.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  autocratic 
Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  recommended  by  him  to  em- 
ployers as  the  basis  for  the  "American  plan"  conception  of  "harmonious 
industrial  relations."    The  contract  reads: 

1.  The  employe,  whose  craft  is  that  of ,  in  accepting  employment 

with  the  employer,  do»  so  upon  the  understanding  and  voluntary  agreement  with  said 
employer  that  as  to  said  craft,  the  employer's  plant  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  the  open  shop  or  American  plan  basis,  independent  of  and  without  discrimina- 
tion either  for  or  against  union  or  independent  labor,  and  without  regard  to  their  affilia- 
tion or  non-affiliation  in  any  labor  organization. 

2.  The  employer  will  not^  recognize,  negotiate  with  or  have  any  dealings  with  any 
officers  or  members  of  any  union  composed  of  persons  engaged  in  or  representative  of 
said  craft  with  respect  to  employes'  conditions  of  employment,  but  will  adhere  to  the 
strict  and  fair  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  American  plan  open  shop  policy. 

3.  The  employe,  while  in  the  employ  of  said  employer,  may  belcmg  to  the  labor  union 
if  he  or  she  so  desires,  but  will  not  have  any  dealings,  interviews,  or  communications 
with  officers,  agents,  or  members  of  any  labor  union  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  employe's 
present  employment  with  employer  or  in  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
contract.  ♦ 

4.  It  is  the  intention  and  desire  of  both  employer  and  employe  that  this  employment 
relationship  between  them  shall  be  kept  entirely  free  from  interference  or  intervention 
in  any  respect  by  any  labor  union,  its  officers,  agents  or  other  representatives,  and 
the  employe  will  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employes,  and 
loyally  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  employers  and  for  the  observance  of  this  agreement. 

5.  Employe  understands  similar  agreements  exists  between  the  employer  and  others 
f  his  individual  employes  and  the  employe  will  strive  to  work  for  their  observance  and 

CO  tinuance  nd  will  never  seek  their  violation.  Employe  will  not  at  any  time  enter 
into  or  participate  in  any  collective  action  with  other  emplo3res  or  persons  which  has 
for  its  purpose  or  will  result  in  a  violation  of  this  agreement,  or  the  unionization  of  the 
employers  plant  against  his  will  and  as  a  closed  union  shop. 

6.  There  shall  at  no  time  be  a  stoppage  or  cessation  of  work  by  strike  or  lockout, 
either  through  indi\idual  or  collective  action  on  the  part  of  employer  or  employe,  and 
the  employe  in  event  of  termination  of  his  service,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the  employer, 
will  not  subsequently  engage  in  any  unfriendly  activity  toward  the  employed  nor  in  any 
manner,  annoy,  molest,  or  interfere  with  the  business,  customers,  or  employes  of  the 
employer. 

7.  The  purpose  of  this  agreement,  which  constitutes  the  only  contract  and  tmder- 
standing  between  the  employer  and  employe,  is  entered  into  in  good  faith  and  with  a 
desire  to  encourage  reasonable  working  conditions  i  i  employer's  plant  and  in  behalf 
of  the  mutual  interests  of  both  parties  hereto. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  "American  plan"  graciously  accords  the  worker 
the  right  to  "belong"  to  a  labor  imion,  but  imposes  the  condition  that  he 
**will  not  have  any  dealings,  interviews,  or  communications  with  officers,  agentSp 
or  members  of  any  labor  union  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  employe's  present 
employment  or  in  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract.'* 
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Inasmuch  as  workers  are  ttnited  in  unions  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
together  the  conditions  of  employment,  it  is  apparent  that  by  this  provision 
the  "American  plan**  employers  permit  the  worker  to  belong  to  a  trade 
imion  and  then  exact  a  contract  from  him  by  which  he  pledges  himself  not 
to  make  use  of  the  union  for  the  very  piupose  for  which  the  union  is  organ- 
ized- Still  these  **  American  plan**  employers  insist  that  they  do  not  undertake 
to  discriminate  against  trade  unionists. 

It  wiU  also  be  noted  that  in  paragraph  6  of  the  contract  the  worker  is 
forced  to  promise  not  to  engage  in  any  ** unfriendly  activity'* — such,  for 
example,  as  tmdertaking  to  organize  non-imion  workers  into  a  union — even 
after  he  has  been  discharged  or  left  the  employer's  plant. 

The  propaganda  literatiure  of  the  autocratic  Associated  Employers  of 
Indianapolis  adds  that  the  "American  plan**  employer  will  exercise  absolute 
power  in  determining  wages,  hours,  intensity  of  labor  productivity,  as  well  as 
everything  else  that  goes  with  an  industrial  autocracy,  including  the  right  to 
discharge  the  worker  '* whenever  business  conditions  require  it,'*  or  when  the 
*' behaviour"  of  the  worker  does  not  please  the  employer. 

The  "American  plan'*  of  the  anti-trade  union  employers,  coupled  with 
the  "American  plan  individual  working  contract,**  restores  to  the  employers 
practically  every  despotic  power  their  predecessors  wielded  imder  chattel 
slavery  and  feudalism  with  the  one  exception  that  they  do  not  own  the 
workers  as  their  private  property.  But  through  their  ownership  of  material 
means  of  production,  through  their  control  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living,  the  "American  plan**  employers  imrestrained  by  the  trade  imions, 
would  have  within  their  hands  a  despotism  equally  as  ruthless  as  that  wielded 
by  the  slave  masters  and  feudal  lords  through  their  ownership  of  the  workers. 

The  "American  plan"  anti-trade  union  employers  virtually  say  to  the 
American  workers:  We  will  permit  you  and  your  famiUes  to  live  on  th^ 
condition  that  you  siurender  all  yoiu  rights  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  drop  from  yoiu  minds  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 

The  tragic  thing  is  that  they  cloak  their  disloyalty  to  America  and 
her  institutions  by  calling  their  despotism  the  **  American  plan**  for  the 
operation  of  American  industries. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  a  vigorous,  virile,  trade  union  movement. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  millions  of  trade  unionists  who  know  that  the 
mocUcum  of  industrial  Uberty  they  enjoy  has  been  won  by  this  trade  union 
movement,  and  that  the  sole  protection  they  have  against  a  return  to  former 
conditions  of  oppression  is  that  same  trade  imion  movement.  It  protects 
their  lives,  their  health,  their  homes,  their  firesides,  their  children,  their 
liberties  as  men,  as  women,  as  workers,  as  citizens.  It  protects  them  in 
their  inalienable  right  to  aspire  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life.  And  this  pro- 
tection it  will  continue  to  give  the  workers  in  spite  of  the  entire  battery  of 
"American  plan"  anti-trade  imion  employers. 

And  it  is  additionally  gratifying  that  in  America  there  is  an  enormously 
large,  intelligent,  forward-looking  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  entire 
accord  with  the  struggle  to  safe-guard  (the  fundamental  principles  of  justice 
and  progress  so  virilely  proclaimed  by  America's  trade  union  movement 
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The  Potency  of  Labor  Educatbn 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard 

MORE  than  half  a  century  ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  exclaimed:  "Universal 
democracy,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  has  declared  itself  as  an 
inevitable  fact  of  the  days  in  which  we  live;  and  he  who  has  any 
chance  to  instruct  or  lead  in  his  days  must  begin  by  admitting  that."  If  the 
stormy  old  sage  were  alive  today,  he  would  no  doubt  hail  the  modem  labor 
movement  as  a  fact  immense,  inexorable,  indubitable,  and  would  warn  all 
governing  persons  in  their  several  spheres  to  take  heed  of  it;  for  did  he  not 
say:  "All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand  labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit 
in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of 
the  heart;  which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all 
sciences,  all  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroisms,  martyrdoms — ^up  to  that  'agony 
of  bloody  sweat,'  which  all  men'  have  called  divine.  .  .  .  Look  up,  my 
wearied  brother;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred^  band  of  the 
immortals,  celestial  bodyguard  of  the  empire  of  mankind."  Labor,  fact 
indubitable.  "No  man  can  roof  his  clouds  and  moonshine,  so  as  to  turn  the 
ram  from  him."  Labor  movement,  also  facts  indubitable — ^fact  new,  authentic, 
and  obdurate.  Some  trade  imions  flourish  and  decay.  Labor  parties  appear 
and  disappear  and  come  again.  But  the  labor  movement,  in  its  numerical 
strength,  in  the  power  of  its  organization,  in  ibe  force  of  its  ideas,  in  the 
circulation  of  its  periodicals,  in  the  range  of  its  activities,  gains  momentum 
from  year  to  year.  The  reorganized  and  federated,  most  of  them  in  a  world- 
wide society  of  labor. 

There  are  now  organized  in  the  several  industrial  countries  more  than 
thirty  million  trade  unionists  and  in  some  form  or  other  federated  inter- 
nationally or  having  a  common  policy,  politic  and  purpose. 

It  is  often  said  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  and  as  I  turn  over  and 
over  the  pages  of  the  old  record,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
profound  truth  in  that  saying;  but  the  modem  labor  movement  is  something 
novel  in  the  history  of  empires  and  states.  There  were  guilds  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  ancient  Rome;  but  they  were  mainly  local  organizations  and  far 
different  in  character  from  the  modern  labor  movement.  Modem  trade 
unionism  has  no  roots  in  the  guilds  of  the  old  days.  There  was  nothing  like 
it  in  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  If  you  will  read  Davis*  remarkable 
book  on  "Wealth  in  Ancient  Rome"  and  Fowler's  fascinating  work  on  "Roman 
Society,"  you  will  discover  that  the  capitalistic  S3rstem  of  Rome  was  very 
much  like  our  own.  There  were  great  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  those 
old  days.  The  Appian  Way  was  lined  with  the  banking  houses  that  did 
business  wth  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  empire — ^with  London  and  Alexandria. 
There  were  artists,  physicians,  architects,  artisans;  there  were  lords  and 
ladies  with  their  beautiful  country  estates  scattered  up  and  down  the  fair 
coasts  of  Italy.  Sometimes  there  were  great,  fearful  servile  revolts  in  which 
slaves  from  Roman  fields  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  those  who  held 
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them  in  bondage;  but  there  was  nothing  like  the  modern  labor  movement — 
with  its  organization,  its  government,  its  press,  and  its  philosophies. 

The  labor  movement  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  prophecy.  There  are  some  who  belie\'e  that  labor  will  play 
'  a  rfrle  in  the  future  comparable  to  that  played  in  the  past  by  the  military 
caste,  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  capitalist  class.  That  is  a  speculation. 
But  in  the  realm  of  historic  fact,  we  have  seen  labor,  organized  as  the  only 
coherent  force  that  could  act  as  a  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  German  empire 
and  save  it  from  falling  into  chaos.  I  pass  no  judgment  upon  the  quality  of 
that  operation.  The  fact,  however,  is  significant  for  those  that  have  eyes  to 
see.  Who  will  act  for  receiver  for  the  defeated  nations  in  the  Tenth  World 
War  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation? 

Neither  do  I  care  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
creeds  proposed  as  the  one  and  only  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement. 
Whether  labor  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  be  discussing  hours,  wages, 
and  injtmctions,  or  something  else,  is  a  matter  that  no  amotmt  of  dreaming 
can  determine.  The  wordy  creeds  of  mankind  have  little  effect  upon  the 
main  course  of  things,  because  life  is  so  full  of  imforseen  events  and  crises 
that  no  philosophy  can  prepare  and  determine  decisions  in  advance.  The 
Russian  communists  had  a  philosophy,,  and  they  preached  it  in  season  and 
out;  but  it  did  not  carry  them  to  power.  A  world  war,  a  bankrupt  Tsardom^ 
a  revolt  started,,  it  seems,  by  allied  forces,  a  discontented  peasantry,  and  a 
war-weary  nation,  enabled  them  to  get  possession  of  the  trappings  of  state. 
In  our  individual  lives,  our  coiu^e  of  action  seems  as  much  determined 
by  things  that  are  thrust  upon  us  by  imforseen  circumstances  as  by  our  little 
plans  and  schemes.  So  in  the  labor  movement.  Having  its  roots  far  down 
in  the  life  of  millions  of  people,  being  interwoven  with  the  very  fibre  of 
industrialism,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  huge  natural  process,  swinging 
forward  under  the  stress  of  relentless  circmnstances  that  will  not  be  denied. 
It  may  have  a  neat  little  philosophy,  like  that  of  Marx,  or  it  may  laugh 
at  all  philosophies  and  think  mainly  of  hours  and  wages.  Still,  in  the  modern 
world,  crises  are  forced  upon  it  by  circimistances  not  of  its  own  making  and 
it  is  compelled  to  make  momentous  decisions  on  matters  imrelated  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  labor  movement,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  barely  fifty 
years  old.  But  think  of  the  crises  not  made  by  labor  leaders  but  by  forces. 
Can  we  doubt  that  in  the  future — ^in  the  long  sweep  of  centinies — ^labor 
will  have  to  make  decisions  and  take  actions  more  fraught  with  human 
destiny  than  any  thus  far  taken! 

Therein  lies,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  significance  of  the  labor  education 
movement.  It  has  manifold  functions  to  perform.  Somewhat  strictly  con- 
ceived, the  labor  college  has  a  function  in  training  leaders — men  and  women 
who  are  to  handle  the  technics  and  difficult  problems  that  arise  in  collective 
bargaining.  There  is  a  great  field,  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  it  seems.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  any  kind  of  education  can  make  a  leader  out  of  a  person 
with  no  natural^qualifications;  but  owing  to  the  complicated  character  of 
modern  labor  bargains  there^is  an  imperati\  e  demand  for  highly  specialized 
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knowledge  which  could  be  organized  and  imparted  by  competent  labor 
colleges. 

There  is  a  second  function,  somewhat  wider  in  scope,  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  these  colleges.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  h^  con- 
sistently refused  to  endorse  the  idea  of  a  separate  labor  party;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  annual  conventions  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eration has  from  tixne  to  time  taken  a  stand  on  many  specific  matters  of 
pubUc  policy.  There  are  also  other  issues  which  are  the  subject  of  continuous 
debates  at  the  annual  conventions.  Would  it  not  contribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  understanding  of  the  rank  and  file  to  have  all  these  problems  judiciously 
analyzed  and  fairly  treated  in  coiu-ses  offered  by  the  labor  colleges? 

Finally,  come  those  larger  matters  related  to  citizenship  in  this  repubUc. 
Labor  is  forced  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  position  on  large  questions  of 
national  policy — ^foreign  relations,  domestic  controversies,  economic  mea- 
sures, and  constitutional  changes.  There  are  always  many  people  ready  to 
offer  quick  and  simple  remedies.  Many  philosophies  will  be  expounded,  and 
many  skeletons  will  be  rattled,  and  many  revelations  will  be  offered.  But 
infaUibflity  is  not  given  to  mortal  man  or  mortal  woman  for  that  matter. 
Therefore,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  each  decision  all  the 
pertinent  and  available  facts  that  throw  light  upon  it.  That  may  seem 
somewhat  prosaic,  but  I  believe  that  it  holds  more  of  promise  than  a  multi- 
tude of  creeds.  There  is  another  great  fimction  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
labor  colleges. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  my  theme.  Labor  movement,  indubitable  fact. 
Knowledge,  power  and  om-  best  hope.  Is  that  not  a  program  broad  enough 
to  bring  together  many  people  with  many  opinions  in  a  work  of  such  transcen- 
dent importance  that  om-  little  minds  can  not  grasp  its  full  significance? 


I  builded  your  ships,  and  I  sailed  them, 
I  worked  in  your  factories  and  mines, 

I  builded  the  railroads  you  ride  on, 

I  crushed  the  ripe  grapes  for  your  wines. 

I  worked  late  at  night  on  your  garments, 

I  gathered  the  grain  for  your  bread, 
I  builded  the  mansion  you  live  in, 
I  printed  the  books  you  have  read. 

I  linked  two  great  oceans  together, 
I  spanned  all  your  rivers  with  steel, 

I  builded  your  towering  skyscrapers, 
I  builded  your  automobile. 

Wherever  there's  progress  you'll  find  me. 
Without  me. the  world  could  not  live, 

And  yet  you  would  seek  to  destroy  me 
With  the  meager  pittance  you  give. 

Too  long  you  have  ground  me  in  slavery. 

Too  long  I  have  cringed  at  your  throne, 
Today  I  have  thrown  oflf  my  fetters 

And  stand  forth  to  claim  what  I  own. 

Injunctions  and  jails  do  not  awe  me, 
I  fear  not  your  grim  prison  wall; 

I  fear  neither  you  nor  your  tjrrants, 
No  more  will  I  cringe  at  your  call. 

You  masters  of  field  and  of  workshop, 
I  am  mighty  and  you  are  but  few; 

No  longer  1*11  bow  in  submission — 
I  am  Labor.  I  ask  for  my  due. 

—5.  L.  McKUlips. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  COMPERS 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  voluntary  organi- 
zations of  workers,  organized  not  for  profit,  and  issuing  or 
Ieg^  L^^*^  owning  no  stock,  may  be  sued  as  organizations  and  their 

OCTOPUS  treasuries  le\ded  upon  for  damages  dccurring  during  strikes. 

This  decision  upsets  everything  that  has  been  commonly 
understood  to  be  the  law  of  the  United  States  prior  to  this  decision.  While 
the  case  of  the  Coronado  Coal  Company  was  a  case  against  a  trade  union 
and  while  the  decision  therefore  necessarily  applies  in  this  case  to  a  trade 
imion  it  is  inevitable  that  the  results  should  affect  not  only  trade  unions 
but  all  voluntary  associations  not  incorporated  and  not  formed  for  profit* 
This  will  include  the  organizaticns  of  farmers  fotmed  exactly  as  trade  imicns 
are  formed  and  it  will  affect  a  wide  variety  of  other  organizations  as  well. 
There  seems  to  be  no  avenue  of  escape  under  this  decision  for  any  unincor- 
porated association  of  individuals. 

Under  the  doctrine  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  every  organized  unit  is  liable  as  such  for 
whatever  acts  may  be  performed  by  individual  members  or  groups  of  mem- 
bers in  violation  of  law. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  decision  in  this  case  might  properly  have 
been  written  in  arhalf  dozen  lines  absolving  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  from  guilt  and  releasing  the  funds  placed  in  escrow  by  the  treasury 
of   that  organization. 

The  point  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  required  only  a  negative 
statement  absolving  certain  defendants  from  liability.  It  was  therefore 
purely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  writing  a  decision  covering  twenty-nine  pages  in  which  to  lay  down  not 
merely  a  negative  finding  but  what  must  be  in  effect  positive  ruling  constitu- 
ting a  decision  in  anticipation  of  future  cases. 

Not  content  with  the  unwarranted  act  of  rendering  a  decision  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  future  case,  the  coiurt  went  to  the  astoimding  extreme  of  deciding 
that  anticipated  case  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  law,  which  dees  terrific  injustice  to  the  voluntary  organizations  of 
Labor,  and  which  sets  up  a  concept  absolutely  foreign  to  everything  com- 
monly understood  to  be  contemplated,  not  only  by  the  statute  law  of  our  land, 
but  by  the  constitution  itself. 

The  decision  is  essentially  on  a  par  with  the  decision  in  the  famous 
Taff-Vale  case  in  England  which  is  cited  bv  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the  present 
decision.  In  fact  Chief  Justice  Taft  seeks  to  draw  support  from  the  Taff- 
Vale  decision  for  his  own  conclusions,  for  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Justice  Farwell 
who  wrote  the  Taff-Vale  decision  as  follows: 

If  the  contention  of  the  defendant  society  were  well  founded  the  legislature  has 
authorized  the  creation  ot  numerous  Dodies  of  men  capable  of  owning  great  wealthSandO 
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of  action  by  agents  with  absolutely  no  responsibility  for  the  wrongs  that  they  may  do  to 
other  persons  by  the  use  of  that  wealth  and  the  emplosrment  of  those  agents* 

Justice  Taft  says  that  Justice  Farwell  gave  judgment  against  the  union 
and  that  the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  singular  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  does  not  complete  the  story,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  is  that  the  Taflf-Vale  decision  became  a  great  political  issue  in 
England  and  was  ultimately  reversed;  and  further,  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment as  a  direct  result  of  the  case,  passed  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  which 
made  such  decisions  forever  impossible. 

The  Taflf-Vale  decision,  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  quotes  with 
approval  and  which  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  own  views  inr  the  Coro- 
nado  case,  could  not  be  rendered  under  English  law  today. 

It  b  astounding  that  the  cotut  should  have  sought  a  precedent  in  ancient 
and  outlawed  British  court  findings,  ignoring  entirely  the  modem  British 
law  upon  which  all  modem  British  court  decisions  have  been  founded. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  read  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  the  enactment 
of  which  was  directly  due  to  the  Taflf-Vale  decision  cited  by  Chief  Justice 
Taft.    It  is  as  follows: 

BRITISH  TRADES-DISPUTE  ACT,  1906. 

An  act  done  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons 
shall,  if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  not  be  actionable  unless 
the  act  if  done  without  any  such  agreement  or  combination  would  be  actionable. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons,  acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf^ 
of  a  trade>union  or  of  an  individual  employer  or  firm  in  contemplation  or  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works 
or  carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely  for  the  purpose  of  peace- 
fully i>ersuading  any  person  to  work  or  abstain  from  working. 

An  a<st  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall 
not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break  a  con- 
tract of  emplosrment  or  that  it  is  an  interference  with  the  trade,  business,  or  emplojnnent 
of  some  other  person  or  with  the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or 
his  labor  as  he  wills. 

An  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether  of  workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any 
members  or  officials  thereof  on  toehalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the  trade 
union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
trade  union  shall  not  be  entertained  by  any  court. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability  of  the  trustees  of  a  trade  tmion  to 
be  sued  in  the  events  provided  for  by  the  trades  union  act,  1871,  section  9,  except  in 
respect  of  any  tortious  act  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  union  in  contemplation 
or  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Coronado  decision  shows  how  closely 
^Ir.  Taft  follows  the  reasoning  of  the  repealed  British  decision  and  how 
greatly  he  has  depended  upon  the  logic  used  in  that  repudiated  document 
in  now  reversing  the  established  law  and  practices  of  the  United  States: 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  an  organization  with  as  great  power  as  this  international 
union  has  in  the  raising  of  large  funds  and  in  directing  the  conduct  of  four  hundred 
thousand  members  in  carrying  on  in  a  wide  territory  industrial  controversies  and  strikes 
out  of  which  so  much  tmlawful  injtuy  to  private  rights  is  possible,  could  assemble  its 
assets  to  be  used  therein  free  from  liability  for  injtuies  by  torts  committed  in  course  of 
such  strikes. 
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It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  even  as  the  people  of  England  found 
a  way  to  correct  and  modernize  their  high  courts  and  their  House  of  Lords 
in  the  interest  of  htmianity  and  progress  so  will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  find  a  way  to  correct  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  progress  and  to  correct  also  whatever  other  institu- 
tion may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  and  the  exercise  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Taft  finds  that  trade  tuiions  have  been  recognized  as  lawful  by  the 
Clayton  act  and  by  various  other  acts  of  Congress  and  of  state  legislatures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  had  supposed  that  trade  unions  were  not  lawful, 
although'  there  are  some  who  have  entertained  the  hope  that  some  day 
some  way  might  be  found  to  declare  them  not  lawful.  For  a  great  many 
years  unions  have  been  recognized  as  lawful  organizations  having  a  lawful 
right  to  exist,  and  that  lawful  existence  has  not  rendered  them  liable  as 
they  are  now  held  to  be  liable  by  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taft. 

How  foreign  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Clayton  act  the  present  decision  is 
may  be  jtdged  by  a  reading  of  section  6  of  that  act,  which  follows: 

Section  6.— That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce. Nothing  contained  in  the  anti- trust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence 
and  operation  of  labor,  agriculttn-al,  or  hortictiltural  organizations,  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  such  organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizatioiis,  or  the  members  thereof, 
be  hdd  OR  CONSTRUED  TO  BE  ILLEGAL  COMBINATIONS  OR  CONSPIRACIES 
IN  RESTRAINT  of  trade,  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

It  will  be  noted  by  careful  reading  of  this  section  that  trade  unions 
are  considered  associations  of  human  beings  and  not  organizations  interested 
in  the  promoting  of  commodities  or  articles  of  commerce  and  also,  that  by  this 
section  they  are  not  to  be  construed  as  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  If  it  be  true,  and  the  language 
in  this  section  permits  no  other  construction,  that  trade  unions  are  declared 
organizations  not  in  restraint  of  trade,  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  Supreme 
Cotut  can  rule  them  to  be  liable,  either  under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Acts, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  specifically  exempted  from  these 
laws.  Justice  Taft  by  his  subtle  interpretation  and  construction  has  directly 
charged  that  trade  unions  are  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  because  it  is  only  by  this  presmnption  and  legal  assumption  that  he 
can  in  any  sense  justify  the  declaration  that  they  are  associations  embraced 
in  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act  was  enacted 
into  law  to  meet  the  situation  that  arose  by  thejdecision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Danbury  Hatters*  case.  In  that  case,  the  members  of  the  union 
were  held  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  to  be  liable  as  individuals  and  as^a  imion. 
To  correct  this  grievous  error  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut  and 
immediately  following  this  decision  in  the  Danbury  Hatters*  case,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacted  the  Clayton  Law  which  was  specifically 
intended  to  correct  what  the  courts  had  done  in  this  case  and  that  future 
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decisions  of  the  cotirts  respect  the  rights  of  tinions  and  of  union  members. 
Evidently,  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  does  not  intend  to  be  bound  by 
the  legal  enactments  of  Congress  and  feels  itself  superior  to  the  judgment 
of  the  law-making  body  of  the  land. 

The  case  which  Chief  Justice  Taft  quotes  is  the  decision  in  the  Taff- 
Vale  case  which  was  remedied  by  the  enactment  of  the  Trades  Dispute  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  adversely  to  Labor  in  the 
Danbury  Hatter?'  case.  The  Congress  rectified  that  wrong  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act,  part  of  which  has  been 
quoted,  but  this  dees  not  seem  to  sufiice  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  sweeps  aside  the  act  which  Congress  passed  to  rectify  the  wrong 
done  by  that  court. 

We  may  be  sure  that  if  trade  unions  were  not  lawful  and  had  not  a  lawful 
right  to  exist  and  to  function  it  woidd  have  been  foimd  out  a  great  many 
years  ago.  Of  course  what  every  student  knows  is  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  existence  of  trade  tmions  every  possible  efifort  was  made,  not  only  by 
employers  but  by  governments,  to  make  their  existence  impossible  and  to 
prevent  their  growth. 

Working  people  fought  through  many  decades  to  establish  the  right  of 
free  and  lawful  existence  for  trade  tmions  and  Mr.  Taft  is  not  giving  the 
world  any  news  in  that  portion  of  his  decision  wherein  he  finds  that  unions 
are  lawful  organizations. 

Because  there  are  certain  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States 
and  of  various  individual  states  in  which  Mr.  Taft  finds  the  existence  o 
trade  unions  recognized,  he  says  in  his  decision: 

In  this  state  of  federal  legislation  we  think  that  such  organizations  are  suable  .in 
the  fe<kral  courts  for  their  acts,  and  that  funds  accumulated  to  be  expended  in  con- 
ducting strikes  are  subject  to  execution  in  suits  for  torts  committed  by  such  unions  in 
strikes.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has  since  taken  a  different  view 
in  Baskins  vs.  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  supra,  can  not  imder  the  Conformity 
Act  operate  as  a  limitation  on  the  federal  procedure  in  this  regard. 

The  decision  seeks  to  find  jtistification  particularly  in  the  Anti-Trust 
law,  usually  known  as  the  Sherman  law.  We  find  Justice  Taft  in  his  decision 
using  the  following  language  in  reference  to  that  law: 

Our  conclusion  as  to  the  suability  of  the  defendants  is  confirmed  m  the  case  at  bar 
by  the  words  of  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  The  persons  who  may  be  sued 
under  section  7  include  "corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  of  any  of  the  territories,  the  laws  of  any 
state,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country."  This  language  is  very  broad,  and  the  words 
given  their  natural  signification  certainly  include  labor  unions  like  these.  They  are, 
33  has  been  abundantly  shown,  associations  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  territories  thereof,  and  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

Of  coiurse  the  Sherman  law  was  aimed  at  powerfid  corporations  which 
were  at  that  period  engaging  in  a  frenzy  of  speculation  as  well  as  combina- 
tion, indulging  in  an  exaggeration  of  a  natural  economic  process  to  the  great 
detriment  of  thej^masses  of  the  people. 
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Concerning  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Sherman  law,  Chief 
Justice  Taft  sa3rs: 

Congress  was  passing  drastic  legislation  to  remedy  a  threatening  danger  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  did  not  intend  that  any  persons  or  combination  of  persons  should 
escape  its  application.  The  thought  was  especially  directed  against  business  associa- 
tions and  combinations  that  were  unincorporated  to  do  the  things  forbidden  by  the 
act,  but  they  used  language  broad  enough  to  include  all  associations  which  might  violate 
its  provisions  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  or  the  states  or  the  terri- 
tories, of  foreign  countries  as  lawfully  existing  and  this,  of  course,  indudes  labor  unions, 
as  the  legislation  referred  to  shows. 

The  full  truth  is  that  Congress  did  not  have  trade  unions  at  all  in  mind 
and  was  so  certain  that  trade  unions  would  never  be  brought  into  court 
under  that  law  that  it  felt  it  unnecessary  to  adopt  an  amendment  specifi- 
cally to  exempt  imions  from  its  operation.  Such  an  amendment  was  suggested 
and  it  was  only  for  the  reason  that  Congress  felt  the  amendment  unnecessary 
that  it  declined  to  adopt  it  as  an  addition  to  the  Sherman  law.  The  proposal 
of  an  amendment  to  exempt  trade  unions  from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
law,  and  the  debate  on  the  question,  will  be  fotmd  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  in  the  American  Federationist  for  July,  1900,  pages  195  to  210 

Promises  of  that  sort  are,  of  course,  of  no  avail  when  the  Supreme 
Court  enters  the  arena  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  liberty  peculiarly 
its  own  and  is  not  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  pledges  or  interpretations 
given  by  others.  ' 

When  the  Lever  law  was  enacted  ditfing  the  war  specific  pledges  were 
given  that  the  law  would  not  be  made  to  apply  to  labor;  but  in  this  case  also 
the  pledges  have  meant  nothing,  for  the  Lever  law  has  never  been  made  to 
apply  to  anyone  else. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  packers  were  being  tried  tmder  the 
Lever  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  found  it  convenient  to 
hold  the  law  unconstitutional  and  to  permit  the  profit  makers  to  escape  its 
penalizing  effects. 

The  importance  of  the  present  decision  lies  in  what  may  be  its  future 
application.  The  Supreme  Court  expressed  regret  that  the  decision  could 
not  fall  with  full  force  upon  the  United  Mine  Workers  but  it  left  little  doubt 
as  to  what  will  be  its  application  at  the  first  opportunity.  There  is  much 
in  the  following  sentences  from  the  decision: 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  international  board  ever  authorized  it,  took  any 
part  in  preparation  for  it  or  in  its  maintenance.  Nor  did  they  or  their  organization  ratify 
it  by  paying  any  of  the  expenses.  It  came  exactly  within  the  definition  of  a  local  strike  in 
the  constitutions  of  both  the  national  and  the  district  organizations. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  sentences  is  that  in 
any  strike  sanctioned  by  national  or  international  ofl&cials  or  supported  by 
funds  from  the  national  treasury  no  matter  how  justified  the  cause  of  the 
strike,  the  national  organization  as  such  may  be  held  responsible  in  damages 
for  whatever  act  may  be  held  unlawful  and  which  may  be  committed  by  indi- 
viduals about  whom  the  national  may  have  no  knowledge  or  of  whose  action 
the  national  may  be  entirely  uninformed.* 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  as  to  why  the  decision  should  be 
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accepted  as  just,  as  to  why  it  will  not  work  injustice.  For  example,  some 
suggest  that  inasmuch  as  unions  expect  protection  against  forgeiy  of  their 
labels  and  of  their  working  cards  and  protection  against  theft  of  their  funds 
the}'  should  expect  and  accept  the  position  in  which  they  are  now  placed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  logic  of  the  contention  is  not  good.  Unions 
expect  pimishment  of  those  who  commit  crimes.  Unions  expect  that  those 
who  forge  their  labels  and  their  working  cards  and  who  steal  their  money 
will  be  pimished.  Unions  do  not  expect,  however,  that  a  half-million  men 
will  be  punished  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  a  half  dpzen.  For  the  crimes  of 
the  half  dozen  there  is  adequate  law  and  it  should  be  used  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  used. 

Unions  expect  protection  against  forgery  and  theft  exactly  as  any 
other  organization  or  person  is  protected  ^against  similar  crimes.  They 
have  never  sought  any  extraordinary  protection  and  never  will  seek  any 
extraordinary  protection.  The  unions  have  as  much  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  law  against  forgery  and  theft  as  has  any  individual,  and  no  more. 
There  is  no  more  comparison  between  this  simple  protection  and  the  law 
now  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Coiui:  than  there  is  between  any  two 
extremes. 

Corporations  are  organized  under  the  law  in  order  to  limit  their  liabili- 
ties. An  agent  of  a  corporation  committing  a  crime  does  not  make  its  share- 
holders or  even  the  corporation  itself  guilty  of  having  committed  that  crime. 
We  find  almost  invariably  that  what  is  known  in  law  as  the  doctrine  of  ultra 
virus  has  been  specifically  designed  to  shield  corporate  entities,  their  share 
holders  and  sectuity  holders,  against  liability  for  the  irresponsible  and 
unauthorized  acts  of  their  agents  or  oflScers. 

A  trade  tmion  is  an  unincorporated  association  of  individuals  who 
band  together  voluntarily  for  mutual  advancement  but  not  for  profit.  A 
member  of  such  an  association  is  not  an  agent  of  the  association  tmless 
it  is  specifically  provided  by  the  association  that  he  shall  have  the  character 
of  agent  and  the  standing  of  an  agent.  For  a  national  tmion  of  workers 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  some  of  its  members  or  of  a  local  union 
no  matter  how  remote  is  an  injustice  the  enormity  of  which  is  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  not  only  rendered  a  decision  which  goes  beyond 
any  previous  decision  of  that  tribunal  in  its  antagonism  and  opposition  to 
labor  but  it  has  rendered  such  a  decision  when  imder  the  law  of  the  land 
and  under  the  practices  hitherto  obtaining  its  decision  should  have  been 
exactly  the  reverse. 

The  coiui:  has  taken  an  occasion  when  a  brief  negative  finding  was 
required  to  issue  a  positive  finding  which  was  not  required,  which  was  purely 
gratitutious  and  which  is  of  a  most  far-reaching  and  damaging  character. 

How  eager  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  inflict  injury  upon  labor  is  found 

in  the  sentence  wherein  Chief  Justice  Taft  said  that  it  was  with  "great 

r^^  that  the  court  finds  itself  unable  to  affirm  the  decision  of  the  lower 

courts  holding  the  United  Mine  Workers  liable."   Therein  we  find  eagerness 

-to  the  point  of  daring.   The  Supreme  Court's  regret  that  it  could  not  hold 
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the  United  Mine  Workers  as  a  national  organization  responsible  for  the 
alleged  acts  of  a  small  group  of  members  in  a  distant  state  is  comparable 
to  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  court  in  regretting  that  it  was  forced  to  declare 
the  child  labor  law  unconstitutional.    Almost  the  court  regrets  too  much. 

Apparently  what  the  court  regrets  is  the  fact  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  as  an  international  union,  did  not  commit  the  act  which 
Chief  Justice  Taf  t  has  held  to  be  a  tortuous  act,  so  that  they  might  thereby  be 
deprived  of  their  funds  at  a  time  when  those  funds  were  most  needed  by  the 
miners  and  also  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  a 
body  of  men  who  wculd  commit  criminal  acts. 

The  Coronado  decision  does  not  stand  alone  as  an  indication  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  organizations  of  the  workers. 
Within  a  year  the  court  has  handed  down  four  decisions  of  major  importance 
to  the  labor  movement,  and  in  each  of  these  decisions  it  has  delivered  a 
blow  at  labor  and  at  the  normal,  natural,  constructive  progress  which  the 
labor  movement  seeks  to  achieve  within  the  law. 

The  seats  of  the  mighty  are  made  more  secure  and  the  paths  of  justice 
for  the  workers  are  made  more  and  more  impassable. 

The  trade  union  is  an  agency  of  public  service.  It  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  of  an  age  of  collective  production.  Without  it  modem  industry 
could  npt  bfe  an  ordered  process;  it  would  be  a  fantastic,  gruesome  jungle, 
imperfect  and  in  constant  danger  of  complete  disintegration  and  anarchy. 

Yet,  despite  this  striking  fact,  so  little  understood  by  so  many,  trade 
tmions  are  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  many  employers  as  if  they 
were  impediments  in  the  road  to  social  progress,  obstacles  to  human- 
achievement. 

The  modern  trade  union  movement  has  marched  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  machine  and  concentrated  production.  The  roots  of  both  are 
in  the  same  soil,  intertwined.  The  life  of  both  is  of  equal  length.  One  was  made 
necessary  by  the  other.  Modern  industrial  life  could  not  exist  in  any  large 
sense  without  the  organizations  of  labor.  There  could  be  only  disorganized 
industry  operated  by  slaves. 

The  labor  movement  has  meant  to  the  workers  their  only  channel 
through  which  to  find  a  living  interest  in  production  under  modem  condi- 
tions; their  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  machine  and  therefore  their 
only  means  of  saving  some  liberty  from  the  grasp  of  the  machine  and  of 
those  who  own  the  machine. 

The  Supreme  Court  can  not  crush  this  movement  without  endangering 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  workers  will  not  accept  slavery,  therefore 
they  will  not  accept  that  which  makes  slavery  either  likely  or  possible.  They 
will  find  a  way  to  preserve  those  liberties  which  they  have  and  to  gain  more 
as  time  passes. 

As  these  lines  are  written  the  decision  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  There 
is  still  amazement  at  the  enormity  of  the  thing.  There  is  still  wonderment 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  followed  such  a  course  of  stupendous 
error  and  retrogression.  The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  beginning  its  annual  sessions.   It  is  there  that  the' voice  of  labor  will 
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be  raised  in  answer  to  this  assault  upon  our  existence  and  upon  our  usefulness 
to  society. 

For  the  present  we  can  only  contemplate  in  utter  astonishment.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  court  does  not  understand  the  ftdl  meaning  of  what  it  has 
done?  No;  that  is  a  speculation  too  remote  to  consider.  The  record  dis- 
proves any  such  charitable  possibility.  The  court  knows  fjill  well.  The 
decision  was  calcidated.  Every  element  in  the  equation  was  considered  and 
evaluated.    It  is  deliberate. 

Society  in  saving  itself  from  its  Supreme  Court  must  be  equally  careful, 
equally  deliberate,  equally  sure.  For  it  is  not  labor  alone  that  is  endangered 
by  this  decision.  Our  society  rests  upon  oiu*  industry  and  can  not  live  apart 
therefrom.  Industry  disorganized  means  social  collapse,  an  economic  wilder- 
ness. Industry  can  not  be  ordered  and  continuous,  alive  and  growing,  without 
the  organizations  of  labor.  That  is  why  we  are  confronted  with  a  social 
menace  and  not  a  menace  to  labor  alone. 


There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  disposition  to  misunderstand  the  mem- 
bership figures  given  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  past  year  and  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the 

AND  STRONGER      ^  .  ^  .,  ,       -  .     ,    .       ^,  .  .       ^. 

THAN  EVER  Executive  Coimcil,  submitted  to  the  convention  in  Cin- 

cinnati. It  may  be  that  on  their  face  and  without  examina- 
tion they  seem  to  show  a  loss  of  about  710,893  members  during  the  year 
just  closed. 

Even  if  that  actually  were  the  case  labor's  showing  would  be  most 
creditable,  in  view  of  the  bitter  opposition  which  we  have  had  to  meet  during 
the  year. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  way  of  really  knowing  whether  we  have 
lost  that  many  members  and  the  fact  may  be  that  we  have  lost  none  at  all. 

In  1920,  the  year  in  which  our  membership  was  highest,  we  reported 
4,078,740.  We  now  report  3,195,651.  One  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  point  is 
that  this  is  a  membership  of  more  than  a  million  over  the  figure  for  the 
last  pre-war  year.  Those  unions  which  seem  to  show  a  loss  are  the  unions 
most  heavily  engaged  in  war  work,  fortunately  no  longer  necessary.  War 
plants  are  dosed  and  in  some  cases  whole  industries  are  out  of  business. 
Thousands  of  workers  have  been  forced  into  other  occupations.  Navy  yards 
are  a  good  example. 

But  there  is  this  feature  which  makes  it  impossible  to  know  whether 
we  have  lost  and  which  makes  it  certain  that  we  have  not  lost  anywhere 
near  the  number  of  members  indicated  as  lost  on  the  face  of  the  figures. 
National  and  international  unions  pay  their  per  capita  tax  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
on  the  basis  of  the  dues  collected  by  them  from  their  membership.  Those 
organizations  do  not  collect  dues  from  men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work. 
They  issue  "out  of  work"  stamps  and  no  accounting  of  the  number  of  such 
stamips  issued  is  rendered  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not 
require  a  per  capita  tax  on  such  stamps,  since  they  represent  no  revenue. 

The  tax  collected  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  amounting  to  one  cent  per  member 
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per  month,  is  on  the  membership  paying  dues  to  the  various  affiliated 
organizations.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  army  of  imemployed  and  affiliated 
organizations  have  issued  thousands  and  thousands  of  "out  of  work"  stamps. 

We  know  that  there  are  3,195,651  members  who  are  paying  dues  and 
that  is  all  that  could  be  reported.  We  do  not  know  how  many  members 
are  not  paying,  dues,  due  to  unemployment  and  therefore  we  do  not  know 
actually  what  number  of  workers  belong  to  our  affiliated  organizations.  The 
real  loss  of  membership,  if  any,  is  trifling,  rtmning  to  a  few  hundreds  or 
perhaps  a  few  thousands  at  most.  In  view  of  conditions  the  showing  is 
remarkable  and  is  worthy  of  deep  study  by  those  who  seek  the  destruction 
of  our  movement. 

Taking  account  of  the  spirit  of  our  movement,  our  strength  is  greater 
than  ever,  for  there  is  today  in  our  ranks  a  militant  spirit  and  a  solidarity 
and  unity  never  equalled.  American  labor  has  lost  nothing,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  our  enemies  could  bring  to  bear.  We  are  here  in  full  strength,  gaining 
and  growing,  abler  than  ever  in  the  defense  of  the  interests,  the  rights  and 
the  liberties  of  the  great  masses  of  oiu*  people.  And  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  imagine  they  have  the  power  to  crush  labor  to  give  the  futiu-e  some 
thought.  

On  June  1  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  authorized  an  investigation  of  the 
coal  strike.  On  that  date  a  resolution  was  passed  direct- 
the'senate  ^°^  Secretary  Hoover  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 

AND  HUMANrrv  Senate.  What  may  result  from  this  inquiry  between  the 
time  of  writing  and  the  time  of  publication  of  this  com- 
ment is  unknown  and  it  is  not  essential  to  the  point  which  it  is  sought  here 
to  make.  The  Senate  gave  to  Mr.  Hoover  certain  specifications  which  some 
newspapers  saw  fit  to  mention  and  which  others  didn't  consider  worth  print- 
ing.  It  is  these  specifications  which  are  interesting. 

Six  points  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  doubt- 
less knows  more  about  the  coal  situation  without  any  additional  investigating 
than  does  any  member  of  the  Senate.  The  six  points  were: 

1.  What  is  the  present  supply  of  bittmiinous  coal  above  ground. 

2.  What  was  the  weekly  production  up  to  April  1. 

3.  What  amoimt  of  coal  will  be  needed  up  to  May  1,  1923. 

4.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  present  prices  and  what 
is  the  probable  effect  if  the  strike  continues  to  September  1,  1922. 

5.  What  action  has  the  government  taken  to  end  the  strike. 

6.  What  action,  if  any,  has  the  government  taken  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  payment  of  exorbitant  prices. 

Perusal  of  those  specifications  conveys  a  complete  picture  of  what  the 
Senate  considers  important  in  connection  with  the  coal  strike. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  m^ition  of  the  half  million  mine  workers 
who  are  the  first  and  the  most  direct  sufferers.  They  are  of  no  importance  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  not  concerned,  so  far  as  this  action  shows,  about  the 
men  who  dig  the  coal  and  tlie  women  and  children  dependent  upon  them. 
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It  is  concerned  with  those  who  own  the  coal  after  it  is  mined  and  with  those, 

who  bum  the  coal.    Principal  consumers  of  bitimiinous  coal  are  industrial 

plants  and  railroads. 

The  Ifoited  States  Senate,  in  this  resolution,  betrays  no  concern  as  to  why 

there  is  a  suspension  of  work  in  the  coal  mines.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the 

wilfid,  wanton  violation  of  contract  by  the  mine  owners — ^the  real  cause  of  the 

present  situation. 

If  the  United  States  Senate  is  curious  about  why  men  and  women  refer 

to  it  with  increasing  frequency  as  being  hopelessly  reactionary — a  home 

for  time-servers  and  special  interest  advocates — ^it  may  find  the  answer 

in  such  things  as  this  resolution. 

While  the  Senate  follows  the  lead  of  men  like  McCumber,  Fordney, 

Lodge,  Longworth,  Gillette,  and  Smoot  the*  people  of  the  United  States 
will  look  upon  it  as  reactionary.  So  long  as  these  men  rule  profits  will  be 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of  workers,  special  privilege  will  get  a  hear- 
ing where  humanity  is  crowded  out,  children  wiU  toil  when  they  ought  to  be 
in  school  or  at  play,  courts  wiU  continue  to  usiuT)  functions  sudk  fts  underlie 
the  injtmction,  and  the  people  shall  be  unable  to  go  forward  rationally  and. 
humanely. 

The  Senate  coal  investigation  resolution  is  but  one  more  document  added 
to  a  curious  collection  of  legislative  antiquities  upon  which  a  future  genera- 
tion will  gaze  with  astonishment  and  which  we  in  our  own  time  regard  with 
chagrin  and  disgust,  deriving  therefrom  a  greater  determination  to  seek  the 
retirement  of  the  troglodites  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  want  to  know  about  the  hmnan  side  of  the  coal 
situation  don't  expect  the  Senate  to  tell  you  about  it.  Secretary  Hoover 
may  exceed  his  instructions  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will,  but  the  Senate's 
little  band  of  homy-headed  sons  of  yesteryear  will  easily  brush  aside  any  tmdue 
intrusions  of  facts  about  the  men  who  mine  the  coal  that  fires  the  furnaces, 
of  industry  and  heaps  up  the  profit  of  Wall  Street. 


A  SONG  OF  LABOR 

A  song  for  the  builders  of  beauty, 

The  rearers  of  temple  and  spire; 
A  song  of  the  strong  men  of  duty 

Who  shape  the  world's  futiu-e  in  fire. 

Sing,  sing  to  the  women,  the  mothers, 

The  weavers  of  life  and  of  fate; 
The  sisters  who  toil  for  the  brothers. 

And  open  to  hope  the  white  gate. 

A  song  to  the  brain  that  devises, 

Aid  bends  nature's  will  into  law; 

A  song  to  the  brain  that  suflfices 
Its  piupose  from  many  to  draw. 

Sing,  sing  to  the  thinkers  and  hewers — 
To  brothers  ot  brain  and  of  brawn; 

A  song  to  the  world's  mighty  doers 
Who  work  for  a  hastening  dawn. 

— Horace  Spencer  Fiske. 
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"The  Iron  Man" 

(A  BOOK  REVIEW) 

ARTHUR  Pound's  "Iron  Man**  is  a  most  depressing  creation — a  product 
of  man's  brain  that  has  been  robbed  of  the  joy  of  creative  production. 
The  Iron  Man  which  Mr.  Pound  knows  has  perfected  repetitive 
processes  which  is  the  basis  for  quantitative  production  and  has  shifted 
industrial  fimctions  from  men  to  machines.  The  Iron  Man  ruthlessly  smashes 
through  the  individual  differential  and  slowly  finds  a  dead  level — ^leveling 
wages,  opportunities,  skill,  even  hypnotizing  into  inaction  restless  imagination 
fed  by  that  energizing  something  that  distinguishes  man  from  other  forms 
of  life.  It  is  a  dismal  pictiu-e  that  Mr.  Pound  gives  us — all  the  more  dismal 
because  we  know  he  is  accurajely  describing  conditions  in  many  industrial 
centers. 

The  Iron  Man  came,  Mr.  Pound  says,  as  the  result  of  a  new  period 
which  began  with  molding  machines  in  American  foundries.  The  molding 
machine  was  a  distinctly  different  kind  of  a  tool  from  those  which  lengthen 
man's  arm  or  otherwise  made  the  workman  more  powerful.  This  new  tool 
seemed  to  make  the  workman  of  less  consequence  personally.  Then  began 
^n  effacement  of  individuality. 

Under  a  discussion  of  the  leveling  effect  of  industry  dominated  by 
automatic  machinery,  Mr.  Pound  finds  that  the  period  of  highest  earning 
•capacity  comes  early — ^from  18  to  25,  that  the  wages  to  the  two  sexes  tend  to 
draw  together,  that  racial  differentials  are  reduced,  that  disparity  of  com- 
pensations of  groups  becomes  less. 

Mr.  Pound  asserts  that  **  Transferring  the  vital  fimction  of  production 
from  the  operative  to  the  machine  involves  taking  a  certain  skill  away  from 
the  rank  and  file  and  concentrating  it  in  the  directing  and  <»'ganizing  end  of 
industry."  He  declares  that  the  need  for  skilled  craftsmen  is  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  group — ^though  necessary — and  the  supply  must  be  maintained  by 
public  education.  His  second  layer  in  the  skill  compartment  contains  tech- 
nical experts,  shop  organizers  and  salesmen;  his  third,  the  executives.  "It  is 
in  these  two  layers  that  the  thought  processes  of  modem  industry  center; 
and  the  demands  for  special  knowledge  are  such  that  their  personnel  must 
be  far  better  equipped  than  their  predecessors  in  the  old  regime.  In  the 
swift  expansion  of  automatized  industry  they  have  been  forced  further  and 
further  afield,  for  labor  and  materials  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  markets 
on  the  other  hand.  They  have  been  required  to  finance,  not  only  the  inflow 
of  men  and  machines,  but  also  the  outflow  of  goods — a  task  so  vast  and  com- 
pelling that  it  has  brought  into  being  a  distinct  adaptation  of  the  banking 
function  to  industrial  needs. 

*'In  a  very  real  sense,  bankers  are  the  aristocrats  of  modem  industry — 
sitting  apart  from  the  actual  processes  of  production  and  distribution,  but 
furaidiing  the  lifeblood  of  capital,  and  through  that  power  exercising  a 
genuine,  and  usually  salutary,  control." 

Even  among  his  **  thought  men  of  industry"  Mr.  Pound  finds  a  leveling 
force  in  the  increasing  opportunities  for  technical  training  and  he  suspects 
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that  technology  will  toh  these  thought  layers  of  their  individuality.  Rapid 
development  in  technology  is  divorcing  management  from  ownership.  Men 
who  know  must  be  in  control. 

In  his  survey  of  the  effects  of  automatic  tools,  the  writer  every  now 
and  then  starts  upon  certain  illuminating  trails  but  somehow  fails  to  follow 
through.  He  finds  a  tendency  to  put  professional  standards  in  business — 
"with  professional  limitations  as  to  pay" — and  in  referring  to  the  downward 
compensation  pall  exerted  in  the  so-called  learned  professions,  says :  * '  Teachers, 
preachers,  writers  and  ;artists  generally,  for  centimes  have  regarded  their 
wages,  not  as  pay,  but  as  their  living,  their  real  rewards  being  service  to 
their  ideals  and  humanity,  established  social  position,  and  the  regard  of  their 
feDow  men.  These  non-economic  lures  attract  hiuuan  nature  so  strongly 
that  the  rewards  in  these  lines  sometimes  fall  below  those  of  unskilled  labor. 
Poets  have  starved  in  garrets;  ministers  are  notoriously  underpaid;  and  of 
late  years  comparison  of  the  pinched  professor  and  silk-shirted  yokel  has 
led  to  "Feed  the  Prof."  campaigns. 

"Law  and  medicine,  because  they  work  more  directly  upon  life,  have 
been  more  affected  by  the  industrial  swirl;  but  they,  too,  are  bound  to  swim 
out  of  the  commercial  current  to  the  high  ethical  shore.  Even  now,  though 
physicians  may  talk  about  their  business,  they  respond  to  many  hiuuanitarian 
demands;  and  there  exist  some  lawyers,  if  not  many,  who  put  the  eternal 
cry  for  justice  ahead  of  fees.  So,  the  leveling  influences  of  automatic  mach- 
inery are  bound  to  be  reinforced  and  strengthened  by  the  example  of  pro- 
fessional men,  no  less  than  by  the  teaching  of  those  among  them  who  see 
service  as  the  high  goal  of  human  endeavor." 

In  discussing  the  limits  of  automatization,  Mr.  Pound  sets  forth  a 
suggestion  that  is  fundamental:  *'The  Umiting  force  resides,  not  so  much 
in  the  ability  of  our  most  enterprising  selec  men  to  mechanize  the  planet, 
as  in  their  -seemingly  more  restricted  ability  to  make  the  job  appear  worth 
while  to  those  who  come  to  grips  with  machinery  in  action — ^the  common 
folk." 

But  Mr.  Pound  is  disappointing  in  not  showing  us  how  to  make  jobs 
attractive.  He  looks  to  the  state  to  set  up  moral  control  of  the  use  of  machines. 
He  turns  to  education  to  enable  workers  to  utilize  leisure  furnished  by  machine 
production.  Labor,  he  says,  is  the  price  of  life.  But  he  fails  to  show  the 
common  workman  how  to  glorify  his  living  with  the  service  that  inspired 
the  poor  professor  to  give  to  all  his  fellows?  Shall  the  common  workman  be 
debarred  from  that  higher  life?  Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Pound  says,  that  democracy  . 
can  not  create — ^that  creation  is  the  function  of  the  specially  gifted?  Is 
there  no  meaning  in  that  Hebrew  legend  of  the  beginning  of  life — ^the  God 
who  created  heaven  and  earth  and  lastly  man  in  his  own  likeness?  The 
kinship  between  man  and  that  god-creator  was  the  power  of  creation.  Human 
life  is  labor  in  that  high  sense. 

Nothing  that  leisure  can  give  will  compensate  man  for  being  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  create.  Creation  is  the  supreme  expression  of  his 
individuality.  What  the  workman  wants  is  to  tear  down  the  barriers  that 
restrict  thought  to  a  few  layers  and  to  develop  brains  throughout  the  whole 
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factory.   They  want  to  control  machines.   They  want  individuality  restored. 

The  "adjustment  between  human  interests  and  machine  interests'' 
must  be  made  in  the  shops.  When  the  workman  controls  the  Iron  Man, 
then  re-adjustments  will  follow  in  the  streets,  the  homes,  and  the  l^slature. 
When  industrial  philosophy  is  sound,  the  rest  will  shift  into  line.  The  re- 
demption of  industry  to  the  service  purpose  will  redeem  society.  The 
regenerating  force  will  come  from  creative  effort. 

If  Mr.  Pound  had  carried  the  problems  of  repetitive  industry  back  to 
terms  of  natural  laws  which  are  the  basis  of  industrial  coordination  he  might 
have  found  in  human  labor  something  more  than  the  *' means  to  existence.'' 

In  the  chapter  on  ''Industry  and  the  State"  Mr.  Pound  is  much  more 
convincing  in  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the  fimctions  of  the  state  and 
the  functions  of  industry:  "Life  and  human  nature  are  primary;  civilization 
and  industry  are  secondary  to  them,  and  can  not  be  maintained  imamended 
;much  longer  than  the  masses  find  them  worth  while."  "There  is  apparent 
in  the  civilized  world  today  a  drift  toward  state  control  of  industry,  so  marked 
that  it  may  bring  us  shortly  to  a  conscious  revival  of  "state  mercantilism.'* 
* 'Before  establishing  the  state  as  the  everyday  dictator  of  business,  before 
advancing  the  statesman  frcm  the  role  of  referee  to  that  of  manager,  it  is 
well  to  consider  gravely  the  character  and  limitations  of  the  state  and  its 
animators.  The  people,  feeding  on  phrases,  take  as  inspired  revelation 
too  much  clap-trap.  It  is  high  time  to  discuss  in  terms  of  reality  instituticns 
usually  dismissed  in  shibboleths.  The  words  'industrial  democracy'  stand 
out  nobly  by  themselves;  but  it  is  worth  pondering  whether,  in  practice, 
industrial  democracy  would  net  degenerate,  as  political  democracy  has 
degenerated,  into  a  mazy  intrigue  of  wordy  place-himting  and  pifiSing  con- 
ferences, in  which  facile  chaps  who  will  promise  anything  too  often  outstrip 
blimt  men  who  can  premise  nothing.  A  political  democracy  so  poisoned 
and  ensnared  may  be  borne  with,  in  spite  of  its  disabilities,  for  the  sake  of 
its  past  and  for  the  faith  in  its  future.  But  to  make  and  sell  goods  on  that 
basis  would  be  as  impossible  as  for  Uncle  Sam  to  lift  himself  by  his  boot- 
straps. A  strong  commercial  nation  can  carry  poor  government  a  long  way 
without  breaking;  yet  the  most  efl&cient  government  so  far  organized  by  man 
would  be  helpless  in  the  industrial  complex  that  free  peoples  have  developed 
through  bargaining.  To  admit  the  practical  limitations  of  state  sovereignty 
is  exactly  as  important  as  admitting  the  state's  vital  interest  in  just  werk- 
relaticns."  "But  the  state's  empire  ends  with  tangibles;  it  can  not  coerce 
the  intangibles;  can  net  summon  talents  and  loyalties  by  fiat."  "Democratic 
governments  take  the  initiative  at  their  peril;  vide  our  mid-war  elections. 
Even  an  autocratic  state  plays  with  fire  when  it  marshals  economic  forces 
and  attempts  to  direct  progress;  soon  it  must  retiurn  to  its  static  ideal,  per- 
haps to  dry-rot  the  faster  for  the  lianas  of  red  tape  generated  in  its  enforced 
activity." 

^^.  Pound's  Ircn  Man  is  valuable  and  suggestive  as  an  indictment  of 
mechanization  of  industry,  but  for  constructive  statement  of  kow  to  bring 
out  adjustments  in  industry  based  upon  a  more  fundamental  analysis  of 
human  nature  one  turns  to  the  philosopher  engineer  who  knows  how  to 
make  the  job  worth  while  and  worthy  of  human  endeavor. 
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Labor's  Share  in  Teaching  Farmers  The 
Value  of  Organization 

By  Alice  Louise  Nealeans 

STRANGE,  but  true,  fanners  and  workers  have  been  as  far  apart  in 
their  understanding  of  each  other's  interests  and  their  relative  depend- 
ence upon  each  other  in  the  economic  field,  as  the  north  and  south 
poles,  leaving  a  wide  margin  for  capitalists  and  their  henchmen — ^politicians — 
to  work  hardships  en  farmers  and  workers  alike.  But  the  last  straw  that 
scattered  failuie  amcng  faimers  and  made  85  per  cent  of  them  bankrupt 
showed  the  direction  cf  the  wind  and  warned  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that  safety 
must  be  sought  in  company  with  others  who  know  the  ropes  and  can  swing 
them  into  a  degree  of  safety. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  brought  faimers  to  their  present  state  of  despair 
but  what  is  to  be  done  to  show  them  the  way  out  and  here  lies  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  organized  labor  to  come  to  the  rescue  by  systematically  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  ways  of  labor  organization,  the  many-sided  power  that,  with 
all  of  its  shortcomings,  has  placed  the  workers  in  their  present  position  of 
comparatively  ccmfortable  safety. 

While  thousands  of  farmers  are  posted  on  the  necessity  of  organization, 
its  value  and  method  of  growth,  the  actual  lack  of  true  understanding  among 
the  masses  of  nual  workers  is  appalling,  and  is  the  real  danger  confronting 
farmers  who  are  working  for  this  straight  road  to  help.  Too  long  farmers 
and  workers  looked  upon  each  other  as  separate  parts  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem now  calling  for  the  attention  and  aid  of  all  sane  minded  people — ^whether 
employers  or  employes. 

At  last,  there  is  a  unity  of  piupose  growing  among  farmers  and  workers 
whose  advance  in  organization  places  them  imder  the  responsibiHty  cf  send- 
ing the  good  news  to  the  remotest  corner  of  farming  districts,  great  and 
small.  Out  among  men  who  do  not  know  what  organization  means,  or  what 
it  has  done  for  them  indirectly,  must  go  some  clear  information  to  teach  them 
how  to  organize,  and  then  cooperate  with  the  great  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Here  is  a  typical  answer  of  farmers,  who  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject ef  organizaticn  reply:  *'Well,  I've  heard  that  union  men  are  fussers — 
always  causing  trouble  and  going  out  on  strikes,  and  rimning  up  prices  by  the 
way  they  want  higher  pay,  and  newspapers  tell  how  they  rebell  and  have 
mobs  and  get  arrested — all  I  know  about  'em  is  agin'  'em." 

When  asked  if  they  read  any  labor  journal  they  give  the  same  old  reason: 
**No  I  can't  afford  both  kinds  of  papers  and  my  farm  journal  don't  tell  us 
to  be  tmion  men.  I'm  in  the  dark  I  guess,  but  there's  something  the  matter, 
cr  I'd  be  getting  better  prices  for  my  products." 

There  it  is  in  a  nut  shell — "in  the  dark"  because  they  do  not  read  labor 
papers,  though  thousands  are  weekly  printed — ^fine  papers  fairly  teeming  with 
information  for  workers  and  therefore  for  farmers.  For  if  farmers  are  not 
workers,  tiien  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  they?  Nobody  works 
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harder  than  the  real  farmers,  together  with  their  whole  families,  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  under  black  clouds  of  discotu'agements  and  forced  to  accept 
starvation  prices  for  the  products  that  rail  carriers  place  excessive  freight  on 
and  profiteers!  get  their  excess  profits  out  of. 

Think  of  the  mountain  regions  in  the  states  where  illiteracy  claims 
thousands  of  farmers!  How  are  they  to  know  the  truth  about  the  situation? 
There  the  work  should  be  done  by  labor  organizers  who  must  first  talk  and 
then  read  from  some  Labor  paper  an  interesting  item  and  finally  persuade 
some  one  who  can  read  to  do  that  service  for  those  who  are  illiterates,  excel- 
lent men  and  women  who  will  be  glad  to  be  taught  the  news  from  the  big 
world. 

In  every  labor  paper  office  there  are  many  labor  papers  coming  in  ex- 
change, which  after  a  perusal  and  some  clipping,  are  consigned  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  finally  to  reach  the  rag-man.  In  the  big  work  of  utilizing  all 
these  valuable  papers,  labor  editors  may  play  an  important  part  in  helping 
to  distribute  the  truth  to  the  farmers  who  either  can  not  afford  to  subscribe 
for  more  than  one  paper,  their  journal,  or  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  the 
labor  press  in  contrast  with  the  capitalist  papers  bursting  with  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  workers,  and  their  unions. 

Farmers  should  have  the  labor  papers,  but  thousands  of  them  can 
not  buy  them,  being  bankrupt;  others  do  not  realize  what  they  are  losing 
by  not  reading  them — ^hence  the  lurgent  demand  for  sending  these  eye  openers, 
laid  aside  in  labor  paper  offices,  right  into  the  homes  or  neighborhoods  of  these 
farmers  who  should  be  told  what  has  made  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  the  power  it  is  today. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  labor  editor  select  some  coimtry  post  office, 
village  or  other  rural  district  or  mountain  school — ^like  the  Oneida  Institute  at 
Oneida,  Ky.,  or  a  state  university  or  college  near  a  farming  district,  and  to  the 
heads  of  such  places  send  a  selection  of  labor  papers  or  magazines,  blue  pen- 
ciled  at  some  special  article  that  will  enlighten  farmers  on  the  labor  news  of  our 
big  country  and  draw  their  attention  to  the  value  of  organization  and  the 
need  of  it  for  their  betterment.  This  is  the  news  they  need.  It  will  take 
time,  thought  and  patience,  with  energy  thrown  in,  but  all  sensible  editors 
loyal  to  the  cause  will  see  that  labor  brings  sure  reward.  The  work  will  be 
slow  but  siu'e  and  htmdreds  of  farmers  will  get  their  first  true  labor  news 
from  these  papers. 

Let  these  bimdles  of  papers  be  sent  each  week  into  the  hands  of  rural 
school  superintendents,  college  professors,  village  postmasters,  nu*al  ministers, 
rural  Catholic  schools,  with  the  request  that  they  be  circulated  among  fanners 
with  the  compliments  of  the  editor  sending  them.  Then,  as  the  plan  grows, 
ask  for  the  names  of  farmers  very  remote  from  these  centers  and  mail  your 
own  paper  to  them  finding  a  new  place  to  spread  the  gospel  of  organization, 
expressing  the  good  will  and  hope  that  belongs  to  the  editors  who  want 
thfe  truth  to  reach  the  farmers. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  papers  will  be  thrown  away,  others  will  be  laughed 
at  maybe,  but  the  need  is  great  for  the  truth  among  remote  farmers,  and 
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this  is  a  sure  way  of  reaching  those  otherwise  never  to  be  helped.  The  illiterate 
farmers  will  hear  something  about  labor  news  and  what  imionism  has  done 
for  millions  of  workers,  who  but  for  their  organizations  would  be  in  slaveiy 
to  their  employers.  The  cause  needs  this  imion  of  farmers  and  workers  to  be 
expanded  and  this  simple  plan  will  send  labor  papers  into  districts  reached 
by  no  other  means. 

God  said:  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  there  was  light.  Labor  has  a  great 
light  to  open  to  the  farmers  and  this  plan  will  show  them  how  to  catch  the 
straw  that  is  to  keep  them  from  drowning  in  the  river  of  greed  that  flows 
too  fast  for  their  separate  opposition.  These  farmers  in  remote  regions 
will  read  and  hear  real  labor  news  in  this  way,  learn  truthful  accounts  of 
strikes,  injimctions,  "open  shop"  drives,  laws  enacted  against  workers  by 
congress  and  state  legislatures,  and  all  the  cruelties  that  are  hurled  at  workers 
by  big  business.  This  instruction  of  the  farmers  will  start  a  mighty  wave  of 
thinking  and  then  will  come  action,  and  some  day  the  voters  in  rural  places 
-will  declare  through  the  ballot  for  representatives  who  actually  represent  the 
farmers — ^farmers  competent  to  show  congress  in  house  or  senate  that  hearts 
and  brains  develop  where  the  grain  grows. 

Had  no  one  helped  us  secure  an  education  and  enlightened  us  on  labor 
problems,  where  would  we  rank  in  the  thinking  population?  It  is  a  need  not 
to  be  set  aside — this  enlightening  of  th4  remote  farmers,  where  the  news 
-will  have  its  effects  on  the  women — ^now  voters — and  send  a  strength  into  the 
labor  movement  little  imagined  by  either  farmers  or  workers. 

New  ways  of  enlarging  this  labor  information  scheme  among  farmers  will 
develop  as  the  editors  realize  the  value  of  the  plan  and  add  their  ideas  rela- 
tive to  its  expansion.  Try  it  anyway  and  ask  for  an  accoimt  of  the  reception 
of  the  papers  from  those  who  are  asked  to  distribute  them.  Consider  the 
ntnnber  of  editors  sending  out  papers  and  estimate  the  area  covered  by  such  a 
mass  of  information  and  the  good  accomplished  by  giving  the  papers  into 
the  care  of  men  and  women  who  are  surely  conscious  of  the  need  of  true 
teaching  out  among  the  men  and  women  who  seldom  see  a  paper  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  hide-boimd  by  reading  only  "news"  opposed  to 
I^bor.  Let  the  light  shine  through  the  words  of  Labor  writers  and  set  the 
farmers  who  do  not  know  the  truth  about  organization — the  beacon  light  of 
Labor — into  channels  where  they  may  learn. 


In  the  constitution  of  htmian  nature  the  desire  of  bettering  one's  condi- 
tion is  the  mainspring  of  effort.  The  first  touch  of  slavery  snaps  this  spring. 
— Horace  Mann. 

I  do  believe  we  shall  continue  to  grow,  to  multiply,  and  prosper,  until 
we  exhibit  an  association  powerful,  wise  and  happy  beyond  what  has  yet 
been  seen  by  men. — Thomas  Jefferson. 

^  Charters  have  been  issued  from  May  1,  to  and  including  May  31,  1922, 
as  follows:  Central  bodies,  1;  local  trade  unions,  2;  federal  labor  unions,  4; 
total  7. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


FkoM  THE  Atlaktic  to  thb  Pacific 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

Albany. — D.  C.  Jones: 

Workm  have  been  hired  in  the  raih-oad  shops 
recently.  Street  work  and  road  work  is  opening  up. 
The  demand  for  union-labeled  goods  has  doubled  in 
the  past  month.  A  new  local  union  was  organized. 
There  is  practically  no  idleness  here  and  more 
men  are  carrying  union  cards  than  heretofore. 

ARIZONA 

Lowdl. — Phil  J.  Donahue: 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  has  hired  twenty- 
five  additicmal  workers  and  ninety  have  been  put 
on  in  the  Calumet  and  Arizona  mines.  Active 
work  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
labeled  goods. 

CAUFORNU 

Sin  F  ancisco. — J.  O.  Walsh: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  fruit 
packing  plants,  the  foundries  and  the  machine 
shops.  The  chauffeurs'  imion  is  now  on  strike  against 
a  reduction  of  from  $5  to  $4  and  is  meeting  with  fair 
success.  Much  agitation  is  being  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  union  label  work.  The  label  section  gave  a  ball  on 
May  27. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — Earl  R.  Hoage: 

The  scale  of  Typographical  Union  Ko.  49  has  been 
signed  calling  for  $42  per  week  and  a  seven-hour  day. 
Thv  ailors  arc  on  strike  against  piece  work.  The 
railroads  have  increased  their  forces.  The  mines 
are  dosed  arid  11, 000  coal  miners  are  idle.  There  is 
much  building  going  on  at  present.  Union  labor 
of  Colorado  will  meet  at  Trinidad  to  discuss  f  oliti- 
cal  action.  The  label  league  is  issuing  a  news  letter 
telling  where  union-labeled  goods  can  be  obtained, 
etc.  The  city  employes,  meatcutters,  teamsters  and 
culinary  workers  are  increasing  their  membership. 

Denver. — Frank  Spiegl: 

Every  organization  is  pushing  the  work  for  the 
union  lal^el.  A  new  local  union  of  musicians  has  l^een 
organized.  The  Labor  Temple  Association,  with 
$30,0  JO  in  bank  and  $10,000  pledged,  has  voted  to 
dissolve. 

Greeley. — W.  H.  Gardner: 

The  farmers  has  hirtd  additional  hcli>ers.  1  here 
is  considerable  building  activity  here.  We  urge 
that  all  our  members,  when  they  are  piwchasing, 
deman  1  union-labeled  goods. 

Trinidad.— \\\  H.  vShelly: 

The  railroad  ha>;  laid  off  forty  workers,  f New 
building  and  paving  is  opening  up.  We  are  working 
hard  to  increase  the  demand  for  imion-labeled  goods. 


IDAHO 

Moscow. — ^Frank  Stevens: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  tn  the  brick 
plant.  Some  building  is  tmder  way.  All  union  mea 
demand  the  union  labd  whenever  possible. 

ILUNOIS 

Murpkysboro. — Thomas  Murphy : 

The  paving  brick  plant  has  now  resumed  opera- 
tions. The  M.  &  O.  Railroad  shops  have  put 
back  a  few  men  to  work.  The  steel  plant  has  dosed 
down.  Conditions  in  the  building  trades  are  better. 
A  new  local  union  of  teamsters  has  been  organir^ed. 
We  urge  that  all  our  members  demand  union-labeled 
goods  when  making  purchases. 

Peorta.—Wm.  Caldwell: 

Eighty  men  have  been  hired  in  the  brick  yards. 
We  urge  that  our  members  demand  union-labeled 
goods  when  making  purchases. 

INDIANA 
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Elkhart.— O.  J.  Schmalz: 

The  labor  organizations  in  this  city  are  putting  up 
a  hard  fight  against  the  non-union  shop  mo  ement. 
The  carpenters  have  been  working  under  a  lockout 
for  the  past  three  years  and  only  k^t  eight  members. 
Wages  are  being  reduced  in  the  shops  that  are  not 
fully  organized.  We  urge  that  aJU  our  members,  whtti 
they  are  buying,  demand  tmion-labeled  goods. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

The  Mala'  le  Foundry  Company  has  hir  d  200 
more  workers.  New  work  has  opened  up  in  this  es- 
tablishment and  all  effort  is  being  made  to  unionize 
this  foundry.  A  committee  from  the  central  body 
is  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 
Monthly  calls  are  made  on  merchants  in  this  interest. 

IOWA 

Council  i?/?///5.— William  B.  Daly: 

Additi  )nal  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  on  the  railroads.  Some  public 
work  has  opened  up.  There  is  a  demand  for  union- 
labeled  goods. 

Des  Moines. — W.  B.  Hammil: 

The  Ford  assembling  plant  is  running  full  time 
and  has  hired  600  additional  men. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  City. — Ed.  E.  Rock: 

New  York  has  opened  up  in  the  building  trades. 
The  central  labor  imion  is  constantly  urging  the 
political  unity  of  all  unions.  Union  label  propaganda 
is  spreading  and  the  result  is  that  more  union- 
labeled  goods  are  in  evidence.  * 

CoffeyvilU.—K.  B.  Paul: 

The  carpenters  in  this  locality  are  all  working. 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  I 

Petroleum  Products 


m 


Made  in  Amerlcaby  American  Labor     ^ 
and  known  aU  over  the  world.        ^^^ 


PhikMlelpliia 


Pitttbuf^ 


Brunswick 


lie  barbers'  union  is  the  only  union  here  that  has 
offered  no  reduction  in  wages.  We  are  all  demand- 
ig  ttk  union  label.  We  accept  none  but  union- 
ibeled  goods  when  buying. 

Uavenworth. — G.  J.  Sieg^ait: 

Additional  employes  have  been  hired  in  the  build- 
ig  trades.  Constant  agitation  is  being  carried  on  to 
remote  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods.  The  miners 
re  still  ignoring  Governor  Allen's  order  to  dig 

KENTUCKY 

MadisanviUe. — ^J.  V.  Poag: 

About  fifty  or  sixty  tobacco  workers  have  been 
id  off.  The  planing  mills  are  working  full  time, 
ew  road  work  has  opened  up.  We  are  working  to 
crease  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 

MAINE 

Augusta, — H.  B.  Brawn: 

About  100  men  h^ve  been  employed  on  state  road 
irk  and  fifty  additional  employes  in  the  saw  mill. 
x)d  work  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  tjie  de- 
md  for  union-made  goods.    We  are  continually 

Bangor, — ^J.  F.  Carr: 

The  Eastern  Manufactiunng  Company  has  re- 

»d  the  wages  of  their  employes  $3  per  week. 

me  municipal  work  and  state  road  work  have 

?ned  up. 

Portland. — ^Edward  C.  Donahue: 

Nearly  all  establishments  here  have  hired  more 

rkers.    Building  has  started  in  full  swing.    Our 

el  committee  is  doing  everything  possible  to  pro- 

te  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

MICHIGAN 

iiver  Rouge, — ^Walter  Thompson: 
idditional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  ship- 
d  and  in  the  structural  iron  works.   Everything 
Hble  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
^led  goods. 

MINNESOTA 

finneapoHs. — Albert  Brown: 

cw  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  building 

les.     No    establishments    here    have    laid    off 

kers. 


Minneapolis. — ^Jean  E.  Spielman: 

A  succ^sful  organizing  campaign  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  waitresses,  the  flat  janitors,  the  milk  wagon 
drivers  and  the  creamery  workers.  The  bookbinders 
and  the  pressmen  also  are  organizing. 

MISSOURI 

Kirksville.'-^M.  V.  Williams: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  all  the 
building  trades.  Improvements  are  being  made  on 
the  State  Teachers'  College  and  a  college  of  osteo- 
pathy is  under  way.  A  large  apartment  house  is  being 
built.  We  are  urging  upon  our  members  the  neces- 
sity of  demanding  union-labeled  goods  when  they 
are  buying.  A  new  local  union  of  hodcarriers,  build- 
ing and  common  laborers  was  organized. 

Macon.— V^.  J.  Hall: 

A  new  local  union  of  painters  and  paperhangers 
was  organized  and  their  wages  have  been  raised 
15  cents  on  the  hoiu-.  There  are  four  more  organiza- 
tions under  way.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  or- 
ganize a  federal  labor  union  of  men  working  on  the 
state  highway  in  order  that  better  pay  and  better 
conditions  may  be  obtained  for  them. 

MONTANA 

BiUtngs. — H.  W.  Nelson: 

The  gas  company  has  been  putting  some  extra 
workers  on.  We  are  still  fighting  to  seciue  good 
labor  conditions.  It  is  lu-ged  that  imion-labeled 
goods  be  demanded  when  purchases  are  made. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ctovis. — M.  W.  Lynch: 

A  new  union  broom  factory  has  been  started  here 
by  a  captain  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Various 
committees  are  canvassing  all  stores  and  are  re- 
porting at  each  meeting  where  union-labeled 
goods  can  be  piuchased. 

NEW  YORK 

Javtestown. — H.  A.  Hartman: 

There  is  a  boom  in  the  building  trades  and  a 
demand  for  building  trades  mechanics.  The  work 
of  paving  streets  has  pened  up.  Our  committee  is 
urging    all    members    to    demand    union-labeled 
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PITTSBURGH    PLATE    GLASS     COMPANY 

Glass -- Mirrors  r  -  Paints -- Brushes 

VTar  e  Ho  t&.se  s     in     All     Principal     Cities 


goods.  Several  unions  are  increasing  their  mem- 
bership. 

PlaUsburg.--Bdw.  W.  Baker: 

Conditions  are  good  in  all  trades  and  additional 
employes  a'^e  been  hired.  Good  work  is  being  done 
to  promote  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 
This  district  is  very  well  organized. 

OHIO 

Chuhcothe.—Htnry  E.  Oberting: 

The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  has  hired  about  twenty- 
five  additional  employes.  We  have  adopted  resolu- 
tion on  old-age  pension  and  we  are  working  hard 
to  have  it  enacted  into  law.  We  urge  that  all  our 
members  demand  tmion-labeled  goods. 

Gkfucestrr.—D.  W.  Wallace: 

We  are  awaiting  for  the  negotiation  of  a  wage 
scale  between  operators  and  miners.  All  mines  have 
been  closed  since  April  1.  We  are  agitating  for  the 
use  of  union-labeled  goods.  All  dealers  are  being 
furnished  with  imion  label  directories. 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

Some  improvements  have  been  noticed  in  the 
work  in  this  vicinity.  The  building  trades  are  busy. 
The  plumbers  and  electricians  are  on  strike  to  main- 
tain their  present  wage  scale.  The  outlook  for  both 
is  good.  The  women's  union  label  league  has  good 
membership  and  they  are  doing  some  work.  Tne  or- 
ganization of  ( omposition  roofers  is  u  der  way.  A 
great  many  men  have  been  employed  through 
the  City-state  Employment  Oflfice  which  wc  were 
able  to  have  opened  in  our  city.  The  foundry 
industry  is  showing  an  improvement  in  this  entire 
Miami  valley.  Our  local  trades  unions  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  We  are  now  very  busy  in  the  matter 
of  furthering  the  Old-Age  Pension  Law.  The  con- 
dition of  our  members  is  much  better  than  the 
condition  of  unorganized  workers. 

Jackson. — C.  Gallagher: 

Three  Iron  foundries  have  signed  a  two-year 
agreement  with  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  last 
year. 

Lorain. — Howard  J.  Cobb: 

The  Thew  Shovel  Company  has  placed  on  a  night 
shift  but  has  made  no  change  in  pay.  1  he  American 
Shipbuilding  Company  has  laid  off  fifty  craftsmen. 
The  National  Tube  Company  has  added  some  labor- 
ers to  its  forces.  Work  in  the  Aetna  Steel  Com- 
pany has  opened  up.  We  are  distributing  pocket 
posters  listing  union-labeled  goods  and  the  'mer- 
chants who  handle  them.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
oppose  the  state  constabulary  bill. 

Weilsvilie  -  -Frank  Smurthwaite: 

Worki-r*  hav*-  Ixrn  laid  off  in  the  railroad  shops. 
There  i*  a  fair  dcfnand  for  union-lal)eled  goods. 


OKLAHOMA 

Duncan. — ^J.  D.  Traylor: 

There  have  been  no  reductions  in  wages  in  this 
city.  Quite  a  lot  of  new  buildings  are  going  up  and 
repair  work  is  under  way.  The  school  board  will 
have  some  school  remodeling  done  and  two  new 
buildings  erected. 

Muskogee. — Ed.  S.  Thayer: 

The  ou  refineries  have  increased  their  forces  50 
per  cent.  The  central  body  is  working  to  advance 
the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  This  is  the 
largest  building  era  we  have  had  in  a  number  of 
years.  The  work  on  all  large  buildings  is  being 
done  under  union  shop  conditions  and  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  residences  are  being  built  by  tinioa 
labor.  We  expe<it  in  the  near  future  to  have  sill  build- 
ing under  union  shop  plan.  We  recently  succeeded 
in  getting  one  of  the  largest  non-union  contractors 
to  sign  union  agreement.  Business  is  good  and  there 
are  very  few  idle  men. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Renovo. — ^Victor  B.  Reese: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  We  were  successful  in  nominating  all 
labor  candidates,  including  a  member  of  assembly, 
from  this  town.  We  urge  that  union-made  goods  be 
demanded'when  buying. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga. — Paul  J.  Asrmon: 

The  ^eet  metal  workers  won  back  10  per  cent  of 
what  they  lost  last  year.  Forces  are  being  increased 
in  the  foundries.  We  have  an  active  union  labd 
league.  A  new  local  union  of  cooks  and  waiters  has 
been  organized. 

Brownwood. — Z.  V.  B.  McDonald: 

The  oil  miUs  and  compress  have  laid  eff  some 
men.  There  are  to  be  some  new  developments  in  the 
oil  fields.  All  office  men  out  for  election  are  having 
card  work  done  by  union  printers.  The  central  body 
has  a  committee  at  work  to  promote  the  use  of 
union-labeled  goods. 

TEXAS 

Brownwood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 

The  railroads  have  laid  off  some  workers  recently. 
The  label  committee  of  the  central  \ahot  unioo  is 
carrying  on  a  continual  catnpaign  to  promote  the 
use  of  union-made  goods. 

Mart. — J.  J.  Sansom: 

In  the  rsulway  company  150  men  have  been 
hired  to  work  in  the  car  department.  No  establish- 
ments have  laid  off  workers. 

Port  Arthur. — L.  M.  Johnson: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  the  workiog 
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hours  at  the  Gulf  Refining  Company.  Quite  a  few 
additional  workers  have  been  employed.  A  new  can 
plant  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  is  under  way. 

San  Antonio. — C.  N.  Idar: 

I  have  recently  been  making  a  totu:  through 
Mexico  where  I  find  the  local  labor  movement  pro- 
ceeding along  constructive,  peaceful  and  evolu- 
tionary tactics.  Trade  tmionism  is  quite  popular 
here.  The  first  stone  for  a  labor  temple  has  been 
laid,  the  building  to  cost  $180,000  Mexican  money. 
Mexico  b  aiming  to  develop  a  labor  movement 
dKtinctiy  Mexican.  Torreon,  in  the  state  of  Coa- 
huila,  may  soon  begin  to  use  the  carpenters  and  the 
tailors'  union  labels.  Local  unions  of  carpenters  were 
organized  at  AUende,  Coahuila  and  at  Torreon, 
Mexico.  A  local  union  of  carpenters  is  about  to  be 
installed  at  Musquiz  in  the  state  of  Coahuila.  We 
have  invitations  to  organize  local  unions  at  Monter- 
rey, San  Pedro  de  las  Colonias  and  Juarez,  Mexico. 
The  common  laborers  and  school  teachers  want  to 
organize.  The  tailors  in  Torreon  are  circulating 
a  charter  application  to  start  a  local  union.  The 
Mexican  Regional  Confederation  of  Labor  is  giving 
vride  scope  to  information  regarding  conditions  in 
Russia,  which  are  contended  by  Mexican  labor 
leaders  to  be  most  disappointing. 

UTAH 

Og(i«i.— N.  J.  KeU: 

Some  garment  workers  have  been  laid  off.  The 
S.  P.  Railroad  has  hired  about  twenty  helpers. 
Street  paving  and  sewer  work  has  opened  up.  We 
ire  urging  our  members  to  patronize  union-labeled 
roods. 

WASfflNGTON 

Seattte.— Chas.  Conrad: 

More  mills  in  the  timber  industry  are  resuniung 
•perations.  Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in 
he  shingle  mills  and  in  the  saw  mills.  New  work  has 
•pened  up  in  the  logging  camps.  Strong  agitation  is 
eing  carried  on  through  the  state  federation  to  pro- 
mote the  demand  for  tmion-made  goods. 

WEST  VIRGINU 

Charleston.— C.  C.  Bradley: 

The  dispute  in  the  building  trades  is  now  settled ' 
ith  no  reductions  in  wages.  The  miners  have  been 
a  strike  since  the  1st  of  April.  The  central  body 
ad  the  building  trades  have  special  committees 
orking  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods 
3d  are  meeting  with  success.  When  work  opens  up 
e  intend  to  organize  the  Itmiber  mills.  The  non- 
oion  shop  drive  here  was  not  between  the  con- 
actors  and  builders  but  with,  the  chambers  of 
>mmeTce,  and  by  our  tactics  we  lost  nothing. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.—^.  O.  Wells: 

There  is  a  demand  for  tmion-made  goods  here. 

>me  building  work  has  opened  up.    There  have 

ten  some  improvements  in  the  National  Gauge  & 

iiuipment  establishment. 

Sheboygan. — C.  J.  Schirmeister: 

The  carpenters  have  signed  up  for  old  scale  82  J 

Qts  per  hour;  plumbers  for  82 1  cents;  painters 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 


The  Dutch  Boy  Trade 
Mark  means  quality. 
You'll  find  it  on 


White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 


National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati 
Qeveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  Bi  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  BtOW  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


for  80  cents.  Other  trades  agreements  do  not  expire 
imtil  Jime  1.  Men  in  the  building  line  are  all  busy. 
We  have  an  ordinance  in  the  city  cotmcil  through  the 
building  trades  council  that  home  labor  shall  be  hired 
first  before  hiring  help  elsewhere  and  there  shall  be  an 
eight-hour  workday,  the  union  rules  and  the  prevail 
ing  scale  of  wages  of  the  variotis  trades  shall  be  ob- 
served. The  Kohler  plant  is  hiring  men.  We  are 
demanding  union-labeled  goods. 

Stevens  Point. — ^James  G.  Vennie: 

On  the  railroad  repair  track  125  workers  have  been 
hired.  We  are  advertising  tmion-labeled  goods. 

WYOMING 

Lander. — ^Wm.  J.  McMahon: 

The  women  employes  in  two  dry  goods  stores  here 
were  being  worked  nine  hours  per  day  but  through 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor  the  hours  weie  reduced 
to  eight.  The  Derby  Dome  oil  field  has  started  four 
carpenters  on  construction.  Workers  in  the  coal 
industry  are  out  on  strike.  A  cigar  factory  started 
operation  with  two  union  cigarmakers  in  charge 
and  so  far  is  doing  very  well.  There  is  a  demand 
for  union-labeled  goods. 

PORTO  RICO 

Caho  Rojo. — Louis  Irrizarry  Segarra: 
Conditions  are  growing  worse  every  day  on  ac- 
count of  low  wages.    The  workers  need  education 
in  organization. 
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Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


July  1,  Chicago,  HI.,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

July  3-15,  Fairmont,  West  Va.,  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union. 

July  10,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Miners*  Temple,  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can. 

July  10,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Broom  & 
Whiskmakers'  Union. 

July  15-16,  New  York  City,  McAlpin  Hotel, 
(Bxecutive  Bo^d  Meeting),  American  Wire  Weav- 
ers' Protective  Association. 

July  17,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  International  Stero- 
t5rpers  &  Electrotjrpers'  Union. 

August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers. 

August  14-20,  Chicago,  HI.,  International  Photo- 
Bngravers'  Union  of  N.  A. 

September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America, 

September  11,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

Sept.  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Emplo3res. 


Sept.  11,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Teitile 
Workers  of  America. 

Sept  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  InternaUooal 
Union  of  Steam  &  Oiperating  Engineers. 

Sept.  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Associatioc 
of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Sept  18,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  Intemadooai 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

-,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Wvken 


Sept  18,  - 
of  America. 

Sept  18,- 
of  America. 

Oct    — , 


-,  United  Brick  &  Clay  Workeif 


Intematioiial 


San   Francisco,   Calif., 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

Oct.  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Intematioiial 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincimiati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

Oct.  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklasrers,  Maaooi 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Oct  9,  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment  Wori«s 
of  America. 


Ybursjbra  Clear HeacH 
BROMO-SeiTZERs 


tS^oi^h  MvjSKi/'HrHrBM^js 


EE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    COt^PORATION 
CIMOIIMCCRS    AND     OOIMTRAOTORS 


:XOI-IAI 


B\A/    YORK 


Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations 
the  World  Over 

Ingersoll*Rand  Company 


II  Br^sdwaj 


If  vw  Tttrk 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  4ad  Street 
NEWTQBK 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.    Ask  them! 


The  American  Federatioiiitt 
is  entirely  the  product  of  the 
Mcmotype.  Note  the  euj 
reading. 


Lanston 
Monotype  Machine  Company 

PHILADELPfflA 


■KW  TOIB'S  MOST  COVTBIflBHT  BOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 


dinrar    at   Fortr-first    8t. 
NEVr  YORK  CITY 


-Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 
SINGLE,  12.50,  ^.00, 13.50  and  $A. 

DOUBLE,  14.50, 15.00,  |5.50,  16.00 
and  17.00. 

BmadquartmrM  for  Labor 
OrganiMationM 


HBNRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


HEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


U 


PENNANT" 


BRAND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

VILKESBARRE,  PA.  SUFFOLK, VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP« 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


^CJCPSCOT  MIU. 
BOWDOIN  MILL 
LMBON  FALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MILL 
GREAT  SALMON  RiVai  MILL 
MARTINS   HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIRE  MILL 
SAWYERVILLE  MILL 


OPPICES:  BRUNSWICK.  MAINE 

42  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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'The  Shipyard  With  a  Tradition*' 
1859-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nineteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Quotatums  Will  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHiPBUiLDING 
CORPORATIOir 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  New^Sun^Engine! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Wm. 
Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England, 
for  the  development,  plans  and  patents  they 
have  covering  Doxford  engines.  The  Doxford 
plans  and  patents  together  with  the  Junker 
patents  will  be  used  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  Doxford 
engines  in  America. 

Motorships  "Yngaren"  and  "Dominion" 
with  Doxford  engines  are  giving  very  finest 
results  in  durability,  continuous  running, 
and  remarkable  fuel  economy. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chester,  Pemta. 


New  York  Office, 
Philadelphia  Office: 


25  Broadway. 
Finance  Building 


'     What  Klearflax  Is 

KLEARFLAX  is  a  beautifal,  thick,  heavy,  re- 
versible, long-wearing  floor  covering  made 
entirely  of  pure  (flax)  linen.  This  linen  (flax),  the 
sturdiest  of  all  textile  fibres,  is  stiff  when  oew»  for 
unlike  the  individual  strands  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool,  flax  fibre  is  composed  of  bundles  or  grouped 
strands.  This  characteristic  stiffness  of  new  linen 
makes  Klearflax  endurance  and  beauty  inseparable 
forever,  for  new  beauty  comes  as  use  and  wear 
work  their  softening  and  refining  magic  io  sepa- 
rating these  grouped  strands. 
A  small  quantity  of  these  unseparated  fibres  are 
purposely  retained  in  the  yarn  for  stiffening.  Only 
with  your  hand  can  you  detect  their  seeming  harsh- 
ness, and  though  the  Klearflax  surface  soon  wears 
smooth,  the  reinforcing  fibres  still  remain  buried  in 
the  yarn  to  give  that  sturdinessand  flat  lying  qual- 
ity so  essential  in  a  good  rug. 

KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUG^ 

Regiitend  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
To  proltct  yen  ssaioit  the  dieap  uoMtiibctory  sabititutet  which 
Iwi^  •pniDg  up  M  aa  iBeritable  result  of  Klearflax  wcoeat.  you 
will  hod  our  tradt-mark  in  the  bbdmg  or  oo  tlie  guarantee  label 
attached. 

KLEARFLAX  UNEN  RUG  COMPANY 
D«luth.  MiDD. 

TCMTILK  BulkOINa,  2%B  PirTM  AVKNUK.   NKW  VOflK 

■oaroN  cHicAoo 


J.  Baumgarten  &  Sons 
Company 


^!M»* 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


Seals  for  Unions 

AND 

Societies 


Union  Label  Presses  Supplied 

1005  E  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C. 
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^*"^A    Empire  Petroleum  Products 


GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 

KEROSENE 
GAS  OIL 


FUEL  OIL 
ROAD  OIL 


ABSORPTION  OIL 

NEUTRAL  OILS       . 
RED  OIL 

CYLINDER  STOCKS 
PARAFFIN  OILS 
PARAFFIN  WAX 


^,    EMPIRE — 2  Write    for    Prices 

EMPIRE  REFINERIES.   Inc. 

SUBSIDIARY  CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 
GENERAL    SALES     OFFICE    —    TULSA,    OKLA. 


Union  Natural  Gas 
Corporation 


1 


UNION  BANK  BUILDING 
PmSBURGH     PA. 


A.  ZICHTL  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 


BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 


1005  E  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Strictly  Union  Shop 


James  Stewart  &  Company,  Inc. 

Office  Buildings  )  (  Dredging 

Railway  Buildings  (  g^^  \  Dock  Works,  etc. 

Manufacturing  Plants  >  i^^OntrflCtOrS  \  O^l  P'pe  Lines 

Grain  Elevators  I  ^^-^^""  •^^^'^^  "^  /tank  Farms 

Reinforced  Concrete  )  \  Pumping  Stations,  etc. 


30   CHURCH    STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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>BVT   A    READ' 


The  Read  3-Speed  Mixer 

FOR  THE 

Kitcben  or  Bake  Shop 


Oyrm 


T   lO.OOO    iA    Dailjr   JJmi 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


READ  MACHINERY  CO. 

TORK,  PA. 

Kitchen    Machinery    and.    Bakmry    Ouf/lts 


Buy 

I).  S.  Treasury 

Savings 
Certificates 


Johns -Manville  Products 

Johns-Man v«.lle  Products  are  designed  primarily 
to  save  heat  and  power,  prevent  waste,  increase 
production  and  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 

There  are  many  products  in  the  general  classifica- 
tions below  which  are  ncccsnry  to  every  day  life,  some 
of  very  particular  interest  to  you  in  the  home  as  well 
as  on  the  job.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  listing 
all  Johns-Manville  Products  or  one  on  any  portknlar 
material. 

Aabr^oa  Packinga 

Aabfifltoa  RooTuifa  and  SWflf 

BUIer  Wall laaalaUmi aBdCmrti«a 

BaUdinf  Materials 

Electrical  Materiala 

Flreprooffng  Materials 

High  Temperatore  Cenenia 

iBMladons 


RaHraad  SoppUca 
Refrigeralioa  Mad 
Socmd  DeMleniBg  Feha 
Waterprooffatf 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  INC 

NawYoricCky 

Bcaachesia  57  Laise  Ckies 

For  Canada:  CaaadUn  Jnhas  Maa» 

TiUe  Co.  Lid  .  Toroolo 


Crandall  Packing  Go* 


flanttfactaros  of  Piiddngs  for 

STEAM.  WATER,  AIR,  GAS  AND 
AMMONIA 


Hain  Offices  and  Factory  »t 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Bnuichat: 


NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
~~  4INGHAM 

norr 

/ER 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
KANSAS  CITY 
NEWORLEAhCS 
ST.  LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA 


JL 


All  Kinds  of  Packing  For  All 
Kinds  of  Conditions 
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THE  NATION^S  MILK 
A  Milk  Product  to  Meet  Every  Requirement 


Kent  Manufacturing 
Company 

Clifton  lieitfKts.  Pa. 


Established  1843 


Manufaetur&ra  of 

Blankets,  Woolen  Goods  and  Worsted  Yams 


Waking  Up  the  Public  to  Giving 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deal 

ALL  of  the  Brelnl£  Brothers'  advertising 
and  all  the  wei|:ht  of  the  Brelnig  Broth- 
ers' organization  are  directed  toward  in- 
creasing the  property  owners'  respect  for 
goody  honest  paint  and  good,  honest 
worlcmanship. 


^REINIG  BROTHERS,  INC 
HOBOKEN^N.J. 
VarabhM,  Eaain«U  and  PainU 
for  LMtiav  B^tttr  and  ProtactioB 


TBE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

EMQIMBBRING    CONSTttUCTiON 

Ab  Or^aiiization  of  experi- 
enced men,  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
nndertake  worn  in  any  part 
of  tlie  country. 

m  UbtftF  Str—i  ll«w  TMrk 

Ofic«e  la  rrlacUal  CttiM 


WHKES-BARRE  LACE 

HTG*  ca 

WEKES-BARRE,  PA. 


YORK    SAFJ&    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vauli^^^^- 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Al  80k   Fabrics,  Silk  and  .Cotton   Mixed 

Goods,  Silk  and  Wool,  AU 

Cotton  Goods,  Etc. 


LODI,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 


132  Madison  Avenae 
Lodi    &   Hawthorne 


Sweet-Orr  &  Co. ,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of  Uaioo-Made 

OVERALLS,  TROUSERS 
and  WORK  SHIRTS 


15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Save  the  Surface 


Use  Moore  Paint 


Paints,  Varnishes,  Marasco 

■•w  T«rk     ChlcaJ*     Cl«T«lajii 


.Benl*  Moore  <&  Co. 

SI.  U«is      C«vtor«<       T« 


QARLOCK 


Branch  Offices  and  Stores  In  All 
Prlnci|>al  Cities 

MAIN  OFPtCES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALMYBA         -  -         N.  Y. 


PACKINGS 

THE  OARLOCK  PACKING  COMPANY 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  t 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATIOM 


208  Sooth  La  Sallo  SlMOt 
CHICAGO  fiVW  YORE 

SAN  DIEGO  TACOMA 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


Ez«catiT«  Officesi 
S«Im  Offices 


6S  CoBCTMs  3tx—U  BOSTON 
120  BnMdwaj,  NEW  YORK 


Buyers  op  Go1«1,  SUtot,  L«acl,  Lead  and  2Sac  Con- 
ceatratinc  Oras,  Matta  and  Furnaca  PimdncU 

Producers  and  Sellers  of  Gold,  SilTar.  Coppar, 
Laad,  Ziac,  Araatfic,  Zinc  Doat,  Cadmium, 
Insacticidas,  and  Fanciddas 

Refiners  of  Laad  BolUoa. 

Opiratihg  Ofrcbs:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
CaL,  Goldroad,  Ariz.;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuea, 
Mexico. 


General  Equipment  Co« 

INC. 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  Ghy 

Locomotives,  Flat  Cars,  Passenger 
Coadies,  Steam  Shovels,  Locomo- 
tive Qanes,  Dra|;line  Excavators, 
Power  Plant  Equipment,  Contract- 
ors' and  Railway  Equipment,    ji 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 


Founded    1883 


Operating 

Thirty-six  Mines  in  Illinois,  hxliani, 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming 
with  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 


ELECTRO    DYNAMIC    CO- 

BATONNB,  N.  J. 

Pioneer  Manafactarers  of  Direct  Ciiwt 

Electrical  Machinery 

INTER-POLE  Motors  are  the  most  efficient  for  iB 
kinds  of  electric  drives.  Constant  speed  and  ad- 
justable speed  motors  with  speed  ratio  up  to  I  to 
b.  All  standard  volUges.  Ring  Oiler  or  Ball  Bar- 
ings. 

Manafacturers  of  Alternating  Cnrrent 
Electrical  Machinery 

Ball  Bearing  Induction  Motors  of  superior  qca^ 

ity  and  design  are  manufactured  by  usjiad  ves^ 
..... .  . ,^^_ 


licit  your  enquiries  on  all  types  oi 
Motors  and  Generators. 


.aand  tkC 


w 


E  MUST  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 
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Being  a  Boy  at  Sixty     . 

is  a  matter  of  retaining  the  health 
of  youth — and  that  comes  from 
proper  food  and  proper  exercise. 
Health  is  always  buoyant,  always 
ha.  eful,  always  on  the  jump.  Eat 
more 


Shredded  Wheat 


EMPIRE  CONTRACTING  ORGANIZATION, 

Inc. 

Enghieers  and  Contraciore 

132  West  Forty-Second  Street 

Twenty-Fourth  Floor 

NEW  YORK 

F.  H.  Peavey  &  Company 

IINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Ellerman's  Wilson  Line 

N.Y.— Hull— Newcastle 

Ellerman's  Phoenix  Line 

New  York — ^Antwerp 

American  Mediterraneao  Levant — 

Trans-«hipment  via  Hull  to  all  Baltic '  Scandi- 

navian  and  Continental  port< 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line  New  YoA,  Inc. 

18  Broadway,  New  York        Phooe.  0115  Broad 


Barber  Steamship  Lines 

INCORPORATED 

Steamship  Owners,  Agents  and  Brokers 

New  York — ^Australia  and  New  Zealand 

New  York — China  and  Japan  Ports 

New  York— South  and  East  Africa 

New  York — French  and  other  European  Ports 

New  York — Uruguay  and  Argentine 

Room  930 

17  Battery  Place 


New  York 


THE    RIGGS    NATIONAL    BANK 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Capital  $1,000,000  Surplus  $2,000,000 

%\SM  will  open  an  account  in  our 
Savings  Department 

3  per  e^it  mterest  paid  on  Savings 
accoimt 

•Travelers  Cheques    Foreign  Exchange 


THRIFT  is  an  obligation  that  all 
should  shotdder  for  the  common  good 
and  the  prosperity  of  Our  Country. 

Bay  Treasury  Savings  Certificates 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOHN  W.  MASURY  &  SON 

Paints  and 
Varnishes 


42-50  JAY  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

New  York        Cbicafo        KantatClty        Minneapolis 
San  Francisco       Boaton 
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Labor's  Record  Complete! 


Every  fact  about  the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present, 

is  ready  for  you  in  the  official 

History,  Encyclopedia  and  Reference  Book 

GREATEST  LABOR  RECORD  EVER  PUBU&HED. 

This  book  contains  520,000  words.  It  contains  the  complete  record  of  Labor's 
official  action  on  every  issue  that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  American  Labor 
history.  Every  student  should  have  it.  No  teacher  is  properly  equipped  without  it. 
Every  labor  man  and  woman  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  and  a  help  in  the 
handling  of  current  questions. 

Send  Your  Order  Today. 

THE  PRICE:  $2  NET. 

Every  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  Gompbrs,  President.  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  Secretary. 
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Up  and  G)ming 


Summer  heat  and  big  work  to  accomplish.  Where 
shall  you  get  the  energy?  Medicines  won't  give  it  to 
you.  Merficine  only  bucks  you  up  for  a  moment — 
it  can't  keep  you  glowing  with  energy,  eating  like  a 
horse  and  sleeping  like  a  baby.   Only  food  can  do 


?ki$cbtnann$ 
Seast 


is  the  perfect  corrective  food.  Increases  your 
appetite — nourishes  in  itself— aids  your  digestion 
of  other  foods. 

The  Fleischmann  Company 
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JOSBPH  P.  VALBNTINB.  Second  Vice-Preaideat.  MATTHBW  WOLL.  Eighth  Vlce-Prcaident. 

FRANK  DUFFY.  Third  Vice-President.  DANIEL  J.  TOBIN.  Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  GREEN.  Fourth  Vice-Preildent.  FRANK  MORRISON.  Secretary 
W.  D.  MAHON.  Fifth  Vice-President. 
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We  Use  Disstdn  Files 
On  Disston  Saws- 


DOYOU? 


tMSSTON  has  been  making  files— good  files 
— lot  years*  Some  weigh  a  tiny  fraction  of 
an  ounce«  Others  135  pounds.  Some  are  for 
a  lad/s  fingernails*  Some  for  gigantic  chunks 
of  steeL 

The  supreme  test  oi  a  good  file  is  in  filing  the 
teeth  of  saws — steel  cutting  steel.  And  because 
we  use  nearly  half  a  million  files  yearly  in 
making  Disston  saws,  we  have  a  constant  check 
on  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  our  files. 

We  think  our  friends  give  Disston  files  the 
highest  praise  when  they  say  they  are  as  good 
as  ^the  saw  most  carpenters  use.'' 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc., 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Disston  **Saw^  Tool^  and  File  Book''  contains 
a  wealth  of  information  that  helps  you  in  the  selec- 
tion y  care  and  use  of  saws y  tools^  and  files.  Write 
today  to  Desk  J,  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy 
at  once. 
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Sound  and  Conservative  Banking  Resulb  in  Safety  and  Service  to  the  Depofltor 
A  Bsnk  Statement  That  Any  Man  or  Woman  Can  tJnderstand 

The  Corn  Exchange  Bank 

NEW  YORK 

Statement  of  June  23,  1922 

The  Bank  Owes  to  Depositors  .    $208,137,679^ 

A  conservative  banker  always  has  this  indebtedness . 
in  mind,  and  he  arranges  his  assets  so  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  any  request  for  pa3rment. 

For  this  Purpose  We  Have: 

[1]  Cash $34320,556^ 

[Gold,  Bank  Notes  and  Specie]  and  with  legal  de- 
positories returnable  on  demand. 

[2]  Checks  on  Other  Banks      ....       18,473,342.72 

Payable  in  one  day. 

[3]  U.  S.  Government  Securities      .       •       •       76,219,500.51 
[4]  Loans  to  Individuals  and  Corporaticms     .        19,674,898.42 

Payable  when  we  ask  for  them,  secured  by  col- 
lateral of  greater  value  than  the  loans. 

[5]  Bonds 25^18,023.60 

Of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  of  first 
quality  and  easily  salable. 

[6]  Loans 43,996,809.14 

Payable  in  less  than  three  months  on  the  average, 
largely  secured  by  collateral. 

[7]  Bonds  and  Mortgages  and  Real  Estate    .         4,037,633.00 
[8]  Twenty-nine  Banking  Houses    .       .  4,399,225.16 

The  head  office  building  stands  on  our  books  at 
$1,675,000  and  the  twenty-eight  branch  buildings 
at  $2,724,225.16,  all  located  in  New  York  City.        

Total  to  Meet  Indebtedness      ....    $227,439,988178 
[9]  This  Leaves  a  Surplus  of     ...       .     $19,302,309.44 

Which  becomes  the  property  of  the  stockholders  ^"^-■"^"— ^— 
after  the  debts  to  the  depositors  are  paid,  and  is  a 
guarantee  fund  upon  which  we  solicit  new  deposits 
and  retain  those  which  have  been  lodged  with  us  for 
many  years. 


Our  listed  resources,  enumerated  in  this  statement  do  not  and  can  not 
include  those  assets  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  which  this  bank  has  in  the 
personnel  of  its  board  of  directors,  its  officers  and  employes.  These  are  assets 
which  pay  dividends  to  our  patrons  in  service  and  satisfaction. 


The  Corn   Exchange  Bank  is  Prepared  to  Supply    You  With  Banking  and 
Trust  Service  Through  its  Fifty  Offices  Located  in  Greater  New  York 


Member  of  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  and  Federal  Reserve  System 
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lue-jay 


to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Imtantiy 


The  simplest  way  to  end  a  com  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  com  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — ^a  colorless,  clear 
hquid  (one  drop  does  it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever  form  you 
prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid— the  action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in 
a  world-famed  laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:     Write  Bauer  A  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  2,  for  valuable  book, 
"Correct  Care  of  the  Feet" 


The  Eagle  on  White 
Lead  is  as  dependable 
as  the  Eagle  on  your 
doUan 

TheEAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD  COMPANY 

208  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

^"^^  Cincinnati       New  York        Philadelphia  Detroit 

PitUbarffh      Cleveland        8t.  Louis  KanaaaCity 

Baltimore        Bufifalo  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 

joplin 

EAGLE  EH^  White  Lead 

OLD   DUTCH  PROCESS 
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CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 


© 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 


FOR  THE  YEAR,  1921 


® 


OIL  AND  REFINERIES 

Barrels  of  Oil  Produced  .^ 

Number  of  Oil  Wells  Owned 

Daily  Refining  Capacity  (Barrels  of  Crude  Oil)         .... 

Oil  Storage  Capacity  in  Barrels 

Niunber  of  Tank  Cars  Owned  and  Leased 

Number  of  Distributing  Stations  (Excluding  Foreign  Countries)  . 


11,565.993 

3,807 

27,500 

6,358.000 

2,271 

321 


NATURAL  GAS 

Gas  Sold  in  Cubic  Feet 36,133.082,000 

Number  of  Gas  Wells  Owned 2.107 

Miles  of  Gas  Mains  Owned 5,564 

Casinghead  Gasoline  Produced  (Gallons) 4,252,986 

Population  Served 1,500,000 


ARTIFICIAL  GAS 

Sales  in  Cubic  Feet 

Twenty-four  Hour  Capacity  in  Cubic  Feet 

Number  of  Customers 

Miles  of  Mains  on  3-inch  basis 
Population  Served 


ELECTRIC  PROPERTIES 


Kilowatt-hours  Sold 
Kilowatts  Installed  Capacity 
Kilowatts  Connected  I,oad    . 
Number  of  Customers 


5,849,050,310 

23,568,000 

112,426 

1,794 

1,100,000 


647,751,497 
387.260 
627.794 
231,114 


Population  Served 1,450,000 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 


Number  of  Passengers  Carried 
Miles  of  Tracks 
Number  of  Cars  Owned 
Population  Served   . 


95,274,^80 

308 

725 

600,000 


EARNINGS 


Earnings  from  utility  properties  alone  in  1921  increased  50.8  per  cent  to  1^918,741 
which  was  sufTicient  to  pay  all  Cities  Service  Company  interest  charges  and  came  -within  a 
few  thousand  dollars  of  meetmg  preferred  stock  dividend  requirements.  Adding  $6,543,029, 
earned  from  oil  operations,  there  was  a  balance  for  the  common  stock  equivaleni  to  $13.04 
a  share. 

AN  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  a  company,  having  such  strength  as  the  above  facts  indicate* 
is  a  good  one  in  which  to  invest  your  money? 

If  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  bonds  and  securities  of  Cities  Sprite 
Company,  send  to  our  .Securities  Department  for  Cfarcular  A.  F. 


Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Company,  60  WaU  St.,  New  York 
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^^IjJhen  men  take  the  sky-trails 


CAMP-FIRES  are  burn- 
in(^  by  a  thousand  starlit 
lakes  and  streams. 

On  birch  branches  and 
maple  twigs  the  day's 
**wash"  hangs — white  under 
the  moon. 

Tired  sleepers  dream. 
Ivory    Soap    has    bathed 
away  their  aches. 

Ivory  Soap  has  washed 
their  slummoc ley  clothes 
clean  and  fresh  for  a  new 
start  at  sunrise. 

Ivory  Soap  has  cleaned 
the  camp-cookers  of  every 


trace  of  burnt  bacon  and 
beans. 

Everyone  who  has  been 
out  with  a  knapsack  knows 
how  many  times  a  day  he 
needs  Ivory  Soap — and  how 
well  it  responds  to  each  call! 

You  who  are  * 'camping" 
at  home  these  midsummer 
days  can  use  Ivory  just  as 
often,  and  with  the  same 
friendly  feeling,  because  in 
seven  different  ways  Ivory 
makes  known  its  goodness: 
— It  is  pure,  mild,  fragrant, 
white;  it  lathers  abundantly, 
rinsesquicklyand  **itfloats." 


IVh^nntr  tMf  «»»»«  inU  ctntatt  with  tht  t^in — uu  Ivtry 


DAP  O  99^^'  PURE 


Oonrriirht  1982.  bf  Tb«  I*roctor  *  Gsnbl*  Co..  Oincir 
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Named  Sho^^s  are  frequently  made 
In  Non-Union  Factories 


Do  Not  Btir  Anr  Sh6e 

no  matter  what  its  name,  un- 
less it  bears  a  plain  and  readable 
impression  of  this  UNION 
STAMP, 

All  shoes  without  the  UNION 
STAMP  are  always  Non- 
Union. 

Do  not  accept  any  excuse  for 
absence  of  the  UNION 
STAMP, 


Boot  and  Shoe  WorMen*  Union 

CoLLis  LoviLT,  Genenl  President 
Charles  L.  Baimb,  Genenl  Secretary-Treasurer 


146 


StTMt 


What  are  you 
interested  in? 

•'A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 
AftilliIt«:Green  Stamp 
book  is  worth  consid- 
erable at  any  H'^ 
Redemption  Station 
throughout  the  country. 
If  you're  in«^erested  in 
birds,  that's  one  thing. 
If  you  want  to  save 
money,  that's  another 
song.  Where  does  your 
interest  lie? 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchiiison  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden,  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SmPTARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 
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Your  Friends  WiU  Tdl  You  That  Mazola 
Is  The  Perfect  Salad  Oil 

K^ANY  of  the  sfteatest  chefs  in  the  country  now  tsse  Mazola  exclusively  as  a 
^^  salad  ofL  It  makes  the  most  delicious  Mayonnaise^  Hollandaise  or  Rus- 
sian Dfcssinsf  you  ever  tasted* 

Because  H  Ss  smooth  and  rich»  H  bfends  more  per- 
fect with  fhe  spices  and  condiments*  This  f>ring:s 
out  to  the  fc^llest  degree  the  real  .taste  of  the  dfessiog:* 

Mato!a  eosts  about  half  as  much  as  olive  oil  and 
is  alwif^  fresh  and  sweet* 

FREE 

Beautifully  illustrated  sixty-four  page  Cook  Book.    Write 
to  Corn  Products  Refining  Company y  Dept.  Ay  Argo,  Illinois, 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
S7&Utery  Place New  York  City 


A  Job  Well  Done  Always  Wears  A  Smile! 

It  is  the  same  with  your  work  as  with  Griffith's.  In  recent  months, 
D.  W.  Griffith  has  made  a  film  called 

**ORPHANS  OF  THE  STORM" 

He  worked  on  it  a  good  many  hours  a  day.  He  made  it  naturai,  accurate, 
interesting,  and  exciting.  You  can't  see  it  without  forgetting  all  about 
yt>iirself  and  yoiu"  troubles. 

There  are  scenes  that  will  make  you  gasp.  There  are  many  beautiful 
women»  particularly  in  that  mad  revelry  scene  that  was  the  delight  and 
scandal  of  Paris!  There  are  thoughts  in  it  that  are  interesting  to  any  man 
who  wants  to  improve  his  condition  and  his  country's.  Some  people  have 
been  rather  absurd  in  trying  to  say  it  was  against  the  working  man. 

It  is  exactly  the  opposite.  It  shows  how  the  pussy-footers,  the  reformers, 
the  interferers  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

It's  a  good  job,  and  it  wears  a  smile ! 

You  want  to  see  it  when  it  comes  your  way. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14,  1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  tKx>ks  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Pederatiao 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  AmericBn 

,.  Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Ambrican  Pbderationist;  and  wt  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  directiott 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendatioas: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvqiii 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Americas 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  iasne 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  diange  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  tbe 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  ^diich  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  Amsrican  Fbdbrationist  is  the  official  monUdy 
maganne  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  adoerHsemenis 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL.  A.  P.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventioii  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 

labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.   Unscrupi ' •  -       .  •  .  • 

ized  merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  1 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  sut 

with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recom 

additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  1 

conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  Ambrican  Fb 

effect  that  the  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  is  not  i 

souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Fed 

14»  1901. 
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vbwwiKw  iwiriE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

Vol.  XXIX  AUGUST,  1922  No.  8 


The  Proper  Functions  of  Trade  Unions 

By  W.  A.  Applbton,  C  B.  E. 

•  SecTetary.  General  Pederation  of  Trade  Unions,  Great  Britain 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  would  have  been  easier  than  it  is  to-day  to 
secure  comparative  unanimity  concerning  the  proper  functions  of  trade 
unions.    Then  .he  organizers  of  the  movement  had  definite,  if  limited, 
views,  and  tney  were  careful  to  emphazise  their  attitude  towards  religion, 
towards  politics  and  cowards  Ihe  State.    In  these  matters  the  early  part  of 
he  19ih  ceniury  appears  to  have  exhibicel  a  wider  tolerance  than  does  the 
corresponding  pa/t  of  che  20th  century. 

The  workmen  in  those  days  were  not  less  religious  thaa  their  fellows  of 
to-day  and  if  recollections  of  one's  grandfathers  and  their  contemporaries 
aj-e  of  any  account,  ihey  were  not  less  keen  nor  less  well  informed  in  politics. 
Their  opportunities  for  reading  were  less  extensive  but  they  appear  to  have 
discussed  affairs  quite  as  thoroughly,  and  to  have  understood  them  quite  as 
fully  as  cheir  grandsons.  They  tried,  amongst  other  things,  to  keep  both 
religion  and  politics  out  of  the  trade  unions  they  were  forming  and  developing. 
It  has  been  said  that,  having  no  votes,  abstention  from  class  politics 
can  hardly  be  counted  to  them  for  righteousness.  Such  a  contention  is  neither 
fair  nor  accurate.  It  would  indeed,  be  just  as  fair  and  just  as  accurate  to  argue 
that  because  they  sought  co  exclude  religious  controversies  from  their  branches 
they  were  all  uhbelievers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  historical 
data  to  say  that  they  appreciated  the  impossibihty  of  developing  indust/ial 
unity,  if,  within  their  organizations,  they  regularized  the  discussion  of  such 
disintegrating  factors  as  religion  and  politics. 

Today  things  are  different.  The  unions  are  constantly  and  vehemently 
iavited,  at  what  are  alleged"  to  be  reputable  and  representative  conferences,  to 
use  their  industrial  power  and  to  jeopardize  their  industrial  interests  in  the 
furtherance  of  such  widely  differing  subjects  as  the  concession  of  home  rule 
to  India  and  the  maintenance  of  despotism  in  Russia. 

The  pioneers  of  trade  unionism  found  themselves  opposed  to  problems 
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as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  those  which  face  the  men  who  loday  are  ay- 
ing  to  salvage  the  movement.  They  very  wisely  avoided  undue  handicaps 
because  their  tasks  were  already  onerous  enough.  They  were  faced  with 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  methods  of  production  and  extraordinary 
aversions  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  any  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  the  mej  and  women  whose  status 
the  altered  methods  endangered.  Mechanical  power  was  overshadowing  man 
power;  the  factory  was  taking  the  place  of  the  workshop;  the  free  craftsman 
owning  his  own  tools,  purchasing  his  raw  materials,  and  selling  his  products 
directly  to  the  consumer,  was  becoming  more  and  more  an  attendant  upon 
power-driven  machinery,  and  the  servant  of  men  who  owned  the  machines. 
New  industrial  relationships  were  being  created,  and  with  them  the  necessity 
for  new  methods  of  protecting  from  undue  exploitation  th^  workman  whose 
willing  skill  and  capacity  enabled  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  indus- 
trial overlords. 

It  was  no  use  arguing  the  desirability,  or  the  undesirability,  of  these 
changes  from  individual  to  collective  production.  They  were  there,  and  the 
inevitability  of  their  development  was  obvious.  Human  nature  beiqg  what  it 
was  in  the  dajrs  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  what  it  is  today,  it  became  necessary 
to  restore  some  equilibrium  by  the  provision  of  machinery  for  securing  the 
recognition  of  industrial  rights,  the  highest  possible  payment  for  industrial  ser- 
vices, and  the  enforcement  of  collective,  as  against  individual,  bargaining. 
These  were  then  assumed  to  be  the  proper  functions  of  the  original  trade 
unions. 

They  proposed  to  give  effect  to  these  functions  by  negotiation  and  mutual 
agreement  between  che  interests  involved  where  this  was  permissible  or  pos- 
^ble.  Failing  this  kind  of  arrangement,  they  were  prepared  to  embark  upon 
industrial  warfare  and  to  force  what  they  considered  to  be  their  just  demands 
by  withdrawals  of  labor.  At  one  time  it  was  most  common  to- withdraw 
only  the  labor  involved.  Then  it  became  the  practice  to  withdraw  related 
labor,  that  is,  men  in  the  same  employment,  or  the  same  industry,  and, 
latterly,  there  has  been  the  demand,  and  the  attempt,  to  paralyze,  not  only 
industries  concerned,  but  all  industries.  The  first  withdrawal  of  labor  affects 
only  the  firm  or  firms  actually  and  directly  in  dispute;  the  second  involves, 
irrespective  of  location  or  association  with  the  causes  of  dispute,  all  the  firms 
in  the  industry;  while  the  third  involves  the  whole  community.  In  any 
case,  there  is  suffering  and  loss,  but  when  the  latter  form  of  withdrawl  is  at- 
tempted, loss  develops  into  disaster. 

The  strike  against  the  bad  employer  invites  and  secures  public  sympathy. 
A  strike  against  the  good  employer^  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  bad  one, 
may  be  condoned  on  the  ground  of  tactics;  but  a  strike  which  embroils 
all  industries  and  all  public  services  involves  all  in  misery,  and  is  condemned  by 
all  except  the  fanatics  who  propose  it,  or  the  scamps' who  hope  to  profit  by  it. 

Elsewhere  I  have  described  a  trcuie  union  as  an  organization  for  the 
betterment  of  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  of  persons  engaged  on 
similar  materials,  using  similar  tools,  and  producing  similar  results,  and  I 
bhould  say  that  today  their  proper  functions  embraced  every  problem  con- 
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oecced  with,  or  arising  out  of,  employment  and  unemploynient,  and  out  of 
trade  and  commerce,  in  so  far  as  these  affect  employment. 

Amongst  these  problems  would  be  those^tffecting  wages,  hours,  conditions 
under  which  employment  is  provided,  safe-guards  against  industrial  disease 
and  accident,  compensation  where  disease  or  accident  results,  and  provision 
against  unemplo3rment.  I  should  consider  the  unions  were  justified  in  using 
their  power  through  any  of  the  political  parties,  to  remove,  or  to  prevent, 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  that  hampered  mcmufacture  or  commerce,  and, 
by  so  doing,  developed  unemployment. 

Knowing  something  of  trade  tmion  opinion  and  practice,  I  should  not 
include  amongst  functions  which  they  can  satisfactorily  perform,  those  which 
cover  the  provision  of  capital,  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  markets 
or  the  actual  direction  of  business. 

If  work  is  intelligible  effort  intelligently  applied  then  wages  may  be 
described  as  the  reward  of  those  who  create  value  by  work.  In  discussing 
the  problem  of  wages,  it  is  desirable  to  start  by  recognizing  that  work,  qua 
work,  has  not  sufficient  value  to  justify  claims  for  wages.  It  may  provide 
the  exercise  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  but  it  has  no  more  moral 
nor  financial  value  than  the  treadmill. 

There  is  much  foolishness  talked  about  the  provision  of  work,  particu- 
larly the  state  provision  of  what  is  termed  "useful"  work.  In  a  country 
dependent,  as  is  Britain,  upon  outside  sotu-ces  for  much  of  her  raw  materia] 
and  for  three-fourths  of  her  food,  the  only  useful  work  is  that  which  produces 
commodities,  or  provides  services,  which  can  be  exchanged  in  overseas  markets 
for  raw  materials  and  food.  Repairing  roads,  reclaiming  foreshores,  and  plant- 
ing forests  is  work  which  has  disciplinary  and  internal  value,  but  it  only 
affects  the  external  purchasing  power  of  the  country  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Whatever  value  is  thus  created,  accrues  slowly  and  benefits  future  genera- 
tions more  than  existing  ones. 

In  proposing  work  of  this  kind  it  is  always  advisable  to  consider  care- 
fully the  national  circumstances  at  the  time  when  the  necessary  capital 
expenditure  is  demanded,  together  with  the  period  which  must  elapse  before 
reasonable  returns  can  be  expected.  Unless  this  is  done  the  general  circum- 
stances may  be  made  worse  instead  of  better.  It  would,  indeed,  be  foolish 
to  spend  money  on  forests,  which  for  many  years  can  give  no  exchangeable 
value,  when  the  money  is  needed  for  machines  and  commodities  which  promise 
an  immediate  and  ^  recurring  return. 

In  describing  wages  as  the  reward  of  those  who  create  value  by  work,  the 
trade  unionist  is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  reward  is  sometimes 
inadequate,  nor  do  I  personally  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  monetary 
return  represents  the  whole  of  the  reward.  Every  workman  who  has  the  in- 
stincts of  the  artist,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such,  knows  that 
there  is  an  important  form  of  return  which  finds  expression  in  the  personal 
satisfaction  and  happiness  which  accompanies  the  sense  of  work  well  done  and 
things  created. 

The  thoughtful  trade  unionist  will  differentiate  also  between  nominal 
and  actual  wages,  between  money  received  cmd  purchasing  power  conferred, 
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between  the  unit  of  measurement  and  the  useable  and  consumable  things  for 
which  this  unit  can  be  exchanged.  These  tatter  things  are  indeed  the  real 
wages.  All  other  things — gold,  notes  or  cheques — are  just  representatives. 

The  right  to  discuss  a  subject  invx)lves  the  duty  of  trjring  to  understand 
it,  and  no  conscientious  trade  unionist  shoiild  atcempi  to  negotiate  wage 
questions  without  having  tried  to  understand  the  factors  that  govern  wages. 
Opinions  will,  necessarily,  differ  as  to  which  are  the  most  important  factors. 
Personally,  I  should  place  them  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Those  involving  the  workman's  capacity;  such  as  physique  and  general 
health;  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes;  period  of  training  for  specific  work; 
measure  of  intelligence  and  good-will. 

(2)  Those  affecting  the  personality  of  the  manufacturer,  in  which  I  should 
include  general  knowledge,  industrial  and  commercial  experience,  initiative, 
adaptability,  enterprise,  courage  and  the  ownership  or  possession  of  capital. 

(3)  The  accessibility  and  cost  of  necessary  raw  materials. 

(4)  The  accessibility  of  markets,  together  with  the  transport  facilities  and 
costs. 

(5)  The  amenability  of  markets,  particularly  overseas  markets,  to  the 
conditions  governing  production  ac  its  center.  This  would  include  questions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities  required,  iheir  quality,  the  price 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  the  profit  likely  to  be  earned. 

(6)  The  inviolability  or  otherwise  of  contracts  of  service  entered  into 
between  workmen  and  employers,  particularly  where  the  observances  of  these 
contracts  affect  continuity  of  production  and  certainty  of  delivery.  In  this 
connection  it  is  important  to  weigh  the  effect  of  the  necessity  for  inserting 
clauses  safeguarding  the  manufacturer,  or  the  contractor  against  losses  arising 
out  of  sudden  strikes.  It  is  obvious  that  countries  inserting  these  clauses  incur 
very  serious  handicap  as  against  countries  where  they  are  unknown  or  not 
observable.  Such  reservations  indicate  a  liability  which  may  not  mature,  but 
which  always  threatens  and  which  frightens  prospective  customers. 

(7)  The  facilities  which  exist  for  the  fullest  use  of  fixed  capital,  such  as 
buildings,  machinery,  railways,  docks  and  ships. 

(8)  Extraneous  factors  such  as  taxes  and  rates.  As  ihese  must  be  charged 
to  productive  costs,  their  weight  and  their  incidence  demand  the  gravest 
consideration. 

(9)  Political  interferences  which  limit  the  use  of  fixed  capital,  or  check 
enterprise,  and  by  so  doing,  increase  costs  of  production  or  distribution.  A 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  interference  is  the  legislation  which  permits 
the  pork  butcher  to  sell  cooked  chops  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  which 
fines  him  for  selling  uncooked  ones  diuing  the  same  hours.  The  absurdity 
of  such  legislation  is  obvious,  but  no  party  in  parliament  has  made  effective 
efforts  to  repeal  it. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  which  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  money  wages, 
the  trade  unionist  is  justified  in  defining  his  attitude  towards  those  which 
reduce  real  wages.  Amongst  these,  he  will  find  none  more  pernicious  than  the 
subsidies  which  have  been  given  to  munition  workers,  to  building,  to  railways, 
and  to  mines.  Perhaps  nothing  in  recent  years  has  so  appeared  to  humiliate 
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parliament  as  the  spectacle  of  one  party  foolishly  demanding  subsidies,  and 
another  party  weakly  conceding  them.  These  subsidies,  by  creating  artificial 
purchasing  power  without  providing  contemporareous  and  equivalent  pro- , 
duction  of  commodities,  have  increased  prices  enormously,  and  Lo  the  extent 
of  this  increase  they  have  seriously  penalized  less  fortunate  sections  of  the 
community. 

It  is  common  amongst  some  who  have  attached  themselves  to  che  trade 
union  movement  to  declaim  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  moral 
degradation  of  receiving  wages.  I  have  been  a  wage  earner  all  my  life  and  can 
honestly  declare  that  I  have  never  felt  this  degradation.  Wages,  whether 
they  are  paid  in  cash  under  capitalism,  or  in  kind,  under  socialism,  carry 
neither  moral  nor  social  stigma,  except'  to  those  who  haven't  tried  to  earn 
them. 

After  wages,  the  trade  unions  are  justified  in  pressing  their  right  vO 
intervene  where  hoiu-s  of  employment  are  too  long.  The  forty-eight  hour  week 
has  been  their  ideal,  and  they  regard  its  maintenance  as  a  cardinal  matter  of 
p<^cy.  There  are,  however,  occupations  in  which  eight  hours  would  not 
only  be  excessive,  but  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  there 
may  be  occupations  so  little  exhaustive  of  mental  or  physical  fiber  that  eight 
hours  appear,  by  comparison,  too  littie. 

Under  socialism,  if  its  protagonists  are  rightiy  understood,  attempts 
might  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  of  effort  but  not  uniformity  in  period 
of  time  over  which  the  effort  should  be  spread.  I  have  always  understood 
that  "from  each  according  to  his  capacities"  does  not  necessarily  signify 
from  each  according  to  the  time  occupied.  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  fairness  in  the  demand  that  a  locomotive  engine- 
driver,  or  a  signalman  in  a  busy  junction  box,  shall  work  the  same  hours  as 
the  porter  in  the  wayside  station  whose  most  exhaustive  work  is  that  of  wait- 
ing for  che  trains  that  seldom  come. 

There  are  indoor  and  outdoor  occupations,  and  in  the  former  the  unions 
stK)uld  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  their  ideals.  Most  of  the  latter,  however, 
are  governed  by  the  dements.  In  these  outdoor  occupations,  effort  must, 
of  necessity,  wait  upon  opportunity.  Tides  must  be  taken  at  the  flood,  and 
hay  gathered  while  the  sun  shines. 

In  demanding  the  right  to  exercise  their  fimctions,  the  trade  unions  must 
of  necessity  display  their  capacity  for  apprehending  the  extent  to  which 
their  demands  are  possible  of  realization,  and  the  point  at  which  reaction 
becomes  inevitable. 

Inside  the  unions  there  are  indeed  many  who  tmderstand  the  danger  of  a 
high  minimum  wage,  and  a  low  tmiversal  maximum  period  for  work.  They 
fear  that  the  advocacy  of  extremes  may  penalize  almost  equally,  though 
differently,  the  skilled  and  the  slow.  For  the  former  there  may  be  inadequate 
remuneration,  and  for  the  latter  inadequate  employment.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime,  it  is  necessary  also  to  fit  the  reward  to  the 
effort. 

The  conditions  under  which  employment  shall  be  provided  or  imdertaken 
divide  themselves  into  those  which  belong  wholly  to  the  union  and  those 
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which  may,  without  serious  disadvantage,  be  undertaken  by  the  state.  In  the 
former  are  included  methods  of  production,  and  in  the  btter  questions 
of  industrial  hygiene  and  common  law.  The  unions  might,  with  some  show  of 
justification,  claim  the  right  to  intervene  in  both,  but,  whereas  their  daim 
in  respect  of  workshop  hygiene  and  common  law  might  be  questioned,  in 
method  it  is  indisputable.  The  conditions  tmder  which  work  shall  be  per- 
formed ;  what  shall  be  the  day  or  the  piece  rates;  how  the  men  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  machines,  or  in  gangs;  the  size  of  the  task  where  the  task  method  is 
employed;  the  times  at  which  work  shall  begin  and  cease;  all  are  questions 
which  the  trade  union  may  fairly  claim  to  discuss  with  the  employer.  But 
where  sanitation,  cleanliness  and  deliberate  theft,  such  as  time  cribbing,  or  such 
theft  as  may  arise  from  payments  in  kind,  are  concerned,  the  state  can  most 
easily  secure  that  uniformity  which  makes  for  health  amongst  workpeople,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  as  between  employers. 

After  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions,  there  is  no  subject  so  inter- 
esting to  workmen  and  to  trade  unions  as  compensation  for  accidents  arising 
out  of,  or  in  connection  with,  emplo)mient.  To  the  accident  proper  has  now 
been  added  industrial  disease,  and  no  trade  union  considers  itself  up-to-date 
unless  it  provides  special,  and  if  needs  be,  legal  assistance  in  cases  of  accident 
or  industrial  disease.  These  cases  afford  one  of  the  few  opportunities  the  trade 
union  official  has  of  going  into  court,  on  equal  terms  with  the  lawyer.  As  a 
rule,  some  official  of  the  unions  specializes  on  this  subject,  and  where  ques- 
tions of  fact  only  are  considered,  he  is  often  a  more  successful  advocate 
than  the  lawyer.  Even  where  questions  of  law  are  involved,  he  is  sometimes, 
owing  to  specialization,  able  to  do  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  value  of  the  trade  unions  performing  this  particular  ftmction  must 
have  been  obvious,  or  parliament  would  not  have  conceded  so  much  of  l^;a] 
procedure  to  them.  It  was  generally  known  that  workmen,  left  to  them- 
selves, often  failed,  either  through  fear  or  ignorance,  to  notify  accidents 
within  specified  times  or  in  the  manner  necessary  to  ensure  payment  of  the 
compensation  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  it  became  not  only  possible, 
but  customary,  to  claun  througli  the  union,  fear  became  less  common,  while 
ignorance  was  assisted. 

Early  in  their  existence  the  trade  unions  realized  that  wages  were  affected, 
if  not  altogether  regulated,  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  supply 
of  labor  was  greater  than  the  demand,  the  market  value  of  labor  depreciated. 
They  were  not  able  to  control  demand,  but  they  saw  some  possibility  of  r^;u- 
lating  supply.  If,  in  bad  times,  the  unions  could  hold  back  what  was  surplus 
to  requirements,  they  might  maintain  wage  rates  and  working  conditions 
exacted  during  times  that  were  favorable.  They  could  only  hope,  however, 
to  hold  back  this  surplus  of  labor  if  they  could  offer  it  subsistence. 

The  wiser  organizations,  recognizing  this,  added  various  forms  of  unem- 
ployment benefit  to  their  objects,  and  in  doing  so,  did  more  than  restrain 
surplus  labor — they  went  far  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  women.  These,  poor 
things,  carried  and  their  sisters  continue  to  carry,  the  major  portion  of 
unemployment's  burdens.  Upon  their  shoulders  rests  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  home.   They  knew  from  experience  that 
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hostility  to  the  interests  or  the  apparent  interests  of  the  employer,  or  to  their 
unrestricted  authority  over  their  employes,  brought  punishments,  which  might 
include  dismissal  and  boycott.  Because  they  knew  this,  and  preferred  reduced 
standards  of  living  to  no  standards,  their  influence  was  usually  against  their 
men's  association  with  organizations  formed  for  the  definite  purpose  of  waging 
war  upon  employers,  whose  ability  to  punish  approached  the  absolute.  The 
women  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conditions  obtaining,  but  they  were  afraid. 
The  provision  of  unemplojrment  benefit  reduced  their  fears  and  helped  to  bring 
them  on  to  the  side  of  the  unions. 

The  assumption  by  the  unions  of  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  was  inevitable.  They  had  in  those  days  no  possibility  of  help  from 
elsewhere.  Their  existence  was  resented;  they  were  regarded,  and  described  in 
law,  as  organizations  in  restraint  of  trade,  when  it  would  have  been  wiser  and 
truer  to  have  described  them  as 'organizations  in  restraint  of  unscrupulous 
traders.  I  have  often  felt  that  this  error  in  description  emphasized  bitter- 
nesses, developed  industrial  imrest,  and  sequentially  cost  the  country  hundreds 
of  millions  in  disputes  that  were  preventable  had  better  relationships  existed. 
The  employers,  in  those  days,  gave  little  encouragement  to  social  aspira- 
tions or  cultural  tendencies.  Then,  as  now,  many  failed  to  see  the  wisdom,  or 
the  economy,  of  taking  a  hand  and  bearing  a  share  in  unemployment  costs.  In- 
stead of  collectively  helping  in  times  of  stress,  they  too  often  rejoiced  when 
funds  failed,  because  an  empty  trade  union  exchequer  meant  ineffective 
trade  union  opposition  to  what  was  regarded  as  the  employer's  right  to 
control  his  own  business.  By  this  was  frequently  meant  the  right  to  depress  at 
will,  and  even  apart  from  the  suggestion  of  commercial  necessity,  the  wages 
and  the  working  conditions  of  their  emplbyes. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  because  of  the 
unrest  obtaining  in  Egypt,  it  would  be  absurd  to  charge  the  British  employer 
with  all  the  responsibility  for  its  existence.  But  there  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  days  of  industrial  transition  he  did  little  to  obviate 
this  unrest,  or  to  encourage  that  mutual  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor,  without  which  neither  can  be  even  reasonably  successful. 

The  mental  conception  of  industrial  economics  which  led  the  imions 
themselves  to  tmdertake  the  provision  of  unemployment  benefit  continued  to 
operate  until  the  advent  of  what  was  known  as  the  new  unionism.  Then, 
for  many  people,  the  outlook  changed.  The  conception  of  ntunbers  and  the 
power  of  numbers  grew,  and  faith  in  the  political  solution  of  economic  prob- 
lems was  revived.  To  secure  numbers,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  contribu- 
tions, and  unemployment  benefit,  being  after  strike  benefit  the  most  expensive, 
and  involving  the  greatest  actuarial  imcertainties,  was  jettisoned  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  cheapness.  In  some  of  these  newer  organizations  the  con- 
tributions were  so  low  that  continued  existence  would  have  been  very  difficult 
had  it  not  been  that  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  membership  was  of  the 
"in  and  out"  variety  and  seldom  became  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  set  forth 
in  the  rule  books. 

It  is  significant,  and  flattering  to  the  older  generations,  thatjthese  unions 
with  new  policies,  while  eliminating  the  responsibility  for  providing  f tmds  for 
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unemployment,  consistently  insisted  upon  their  right  to  administer  the  bene- 
fit, even  when  the  ftmds  were  provided  by  the  state.  It  is  less  than  two  years 
since  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  placed  an 
embargo  on  trade  union  association*  with  unemployment  administration  if 
friendly  societies  were  allowed  to  participate.  This  embargo  has  not,  even  yet, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  been  officially  and  publicly  withdrawn.  The 
point  of  view  was  emphasized  by  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
which  sent  delegates  personally  to  press  the  claims  of  trade  unionists  upon  the 
ministry  of  labor.  Their  action  was  not  prompted  by  hostility  to  the  friendly 
societies,  but  by  fear  for  themselves.  They  realized  the  danger  that  would 
threaten  trade  unions  if  surplus  labor  received  its  subsistence  through  other 
media. 

The  govempient  accepted  the  contentions  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
imionists.  Personally,  I  think  the  government  had  no  option.  The  unions 
had  established  at  least  a  squatter's  right.  They  had  been  first  on  the  pitch, 
and  diuing  a  hundred  years  had  spent  many  millions  of  pounds  on  unemploy- 
ment. Where  employers  had  shown  any  desire  to  collaborate,  they  had  also, 
actuated  alike  by  considerations  of  mercy  and  self-interest,  set  up  forms  of 
machinery  for  retinning  their  members  to  employment.  The  Act  of  1920  gave 
them  large  powers  and  small  financial  responsibilities.  The  men  of  1820,  the 
pioneers  of  trade  unionism,  were  faced  with  almost  similar  circtmistances. 
Had  they  been  given  similar  opportunities,  they  would,  I  believe,  have  made 
infinitely  better  use  of  them  than  did  their  present-day  successors. 

The  failure  to  exploit  successfully  the  1920  Act  arose  from  rampant  com- 
petition between  the  tmions,  actuarial' ignorance  within  the  unions,  and  within 
the  government,  and  the  belief,  which  was  almost  as  common  as  it  was  base- 
less, that  new  standards  of  living  could  be  achieved  by  enlarging  the  powers 
of  bureaucracy  or  by  changing  forms  of  government. 

Common  consent  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  honor  of  first  voicing 
the  possibility  of  receiving  ninepence  for  fourpence,  but  he  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  was  putting  such  a  possi- 
bility into  practice.  He  had  eloquent  predecessors,  and  he  has  equally  voluble 
successors.  Anyone  reading  the  leaflets  issued  by  some  of  the  trade  unions  din- 
ing the  controversies  which  inmiediately  preceded  and  succeeded  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1920  will  find  ninepence  for  fourpence  transcended  by  a  pound 
for  sixpence.  Whatever  calculations  these  unions  made  must  have  been  based 
upon  limited  experiences  with  small  benefits,  and  during  a  period  when  mem- 
berships were  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  liabilities  were  maturing. 
Their  calctilations  were  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  errors  of  the  departmen- 
tal actuaries,  who  assumed  that  the  average  weeks  of  unemployment  would  be 
two-and-a-half,  and  seeing  these  figures,  unions  possessing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members  joyously  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  pay  a  pound  per 
week  for  a  sixpenny  contribution. 

How  the  officials  of  these  unions  expected  to  pay  fifty  shillings,  plus  costs 
of  adminbtration,  out  of  twenty-six  shillings,  not  even  the  Delphic  Oracle  could 
say.  They  never  attempted  to  say.  They  carried  on  for  a  few  months  until 
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bankruptcy  overtook  them,  and  then  they  suspended  benefit.  Some  of  the 
cffculars  announcing  these  suspensions  and  renunciation  of  future  efifort 
are  pitiful  admissions  of  ineptitude.  All  the  exctises  put  forward  in  extenuation 
are  feeble.  There  are  usually  not  more  than  two  general  ones.  They  had  to 
make  grandiloquent  promises  in  order  to  outpromise  the  competing  imions, 
and  they  regarded  the  government's  estimates  as  providing  wide  margins  of 
safety. 

While  folly  and  incompetency  existed,  it  is  comforting  to  realize  that  it 
was  not  universal.  Seme  of  the  unions,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  olies,  kept  their  heads,  and  in  spite  of  the  competitive 
threats  formed  their  schemes  so  as  to  keep  them  solvent.  Recently,  from 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.N.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Labor,  I  gathered  that  this  imion  had  a  scheme  which  had,  so  far, 
weathered  the  storm  and  that  he  was  optimistic  concerning  its  future. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
prepared  a  scheme  when  trade  unions  seemed  to  anticipate  opportunities 
of  usefuDy  administering  the  act.  It  rejected  the  official  estimates  of  two 
and  a  half  weeks,  and  based  its  calculations  on  five.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  post-war  circumstances  would  involve  at  least  this 
amount  of  unemployment.  When  it  became  the  obvious  intention  of  unions 
and  the  government  to  let  things  rip,  the  committee  refused  to  join  in  danger- 
ous competition,  and  wisely  put  its  scheme  in  the  waste  paper  basket. 

All  this  may  be  said  only  toweaken  the  claim  of  the  tmions  to  deal  with 
unemployment  insurance.  It  would,  if  all  the  failures  were  failures  of  normal 
times,  and  were  wholly  chargeable  to  the  imions.  But  the  period  of  this  great 
experiment  was  not  normal.  Mentally  and  physically,  there  has  been  great 
national  impoverishment.  The  war  involved  the  best  of  the  people  in  the 
highest  percentage  of  mortality.  The  numbers  of  those  whose  idealism  finds 
expression  in  the  greatest  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  greatest  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  have  been  grievously  reduced.  Admittedly,  the  trade  imionists,  to- 
gether with  other  people,  ran  after  economic  heresies,  but  experience  is 
driving  them  to  renounce  these,  and  I  still  feel  justified  in  insisting  upon 
their  right  to  deal  with  unemployment. 

It  is  open  to  anyone  to  recall  my  own  contention  that  the  right  to  ad- 
minister unemplojrment  involves  the  duty  of  trying  to  imderstand  the  causes. 
I  agree,  and  for  years  I  have,  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  pleaded  for  the 
non-partisan  study  of  the  subject.  I  am  not  the  only  one.  Others  before 
my  time  have  pressed  this  point  of  understanding.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  House  of  Commons  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  there  was  the 
same  haziness  concerning  causes,  the  same  ill-considered  rush  for  palliatives 
'and  the  same  incentive  to  pauperism. 

As  far  as  one  may  judge,  the  only  diflference  was  one  of  attributed  cause 
and  d^;ree.  They  had  to  deal  with  sixteen  millions;  we  have  to  deal  with  forty- 
eight.  They  argued  that  it  was  due  to  the  deficient  harvest.  Our  socialists 
and  communists  argue  that  it  is  due  to  capitalism,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
has  declared  it  was  due  to  the  war.  Charles  James  Fox,  while  admitting  that 
war  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  trouble,  exclaimed :  **  But,  if  there  are  other 
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drctimstances  which  have  operated  along  with  those  arising  out  of  the 
if  the  evil  has  proceeded  from  many  and  complicated  causes — ^nothing  can  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  one  cause,  and  to  proceed  as  if 
that  were  the  fact." 

Error  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  trade  unions.  Others  with  wider 
experience  and  better -opportunities  have  erred  in  exactly  the  same  way»  and  it 
may  safely  be  asstuned  that  error,  and  the  consequences  of  error,  will  continue 
until  the  men  who  ate  most  desperately  concerned  have  placed  more  defi- 
nitely upon  them  the  responsibility  of  studying  and  mitigating  this  life- 
destroying  problem. 

Many  who  regard  the  right  to  treat  this  function  as  next  in  importance  to 
the  functions  relating  to  strikes,  recognize  the  diflSculty  of  securing  by  volun- 
tary means  the  necessary  contribution.  The  workman  is  not  much  better  as 
an  economist  than  is  the  government.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  former  wants  a  lot  for  nothing,  while  the  latter 
gives  a  lot  for  nothing.  Some  form  of  compulsion  appears  to  be  inevitable, 
and  if  compulsion  is  applied,  it  should  be  by  those  most  directly  concerned, 
that  is,  those  who  Uve  by  the  industry.  And  by  those  who  live  by  the  industry 
is  meant  those  who  live  by  wages,  and  also  those  who  live  by  profits. 

In  the  scheme  put  forward  recently  by  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  it  is  suggested  that  each  industry  shall  provide  and  administer  its  own 
unemplo3rment  fund;  that  the  industry,  rather  than  the  union,  shall  be  the 
unit,  and  that  contributions  shall  consist  of  a  percentage  on  wages. 

Personally,  I  care  U  ttle  whether  the  workman  or  the  employer  is  the  one  who 
actually  pays  the  contribution.  In  any  case,  it  will  come  out  of  the  industry 
but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  connection  with  administration, 
it  seems  preferable  that  the  employer  should  be  the  actual  payer. 

It  will  be  objected  that  industry  can  not  bear  this  charge  and  chac  a 
residuum  of  unemployed  would  be  left  outside  the  industries'  schemes.  I 
should  give  the  same  answer  to  the  first  objection  as  I  gave  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  viz.,  that  the  industries  were  already  bearing  the  cost, 
plus  the  cost  of  bureaucratic  administration  and  that  of  moral  deterioration. 

For  the  workers  who  can  not  be  grouped  in  specific  industries  there  is 
alwa3rs  the  possibility  of  a  common  society.  Such  a  society,  by  reason  of  the 
diversity  of  its  risks,  might  more  than  hold  its  own.  There  remains,  of  course, 
the  residuum  which  would  include  unemployable,  as  well  as  some  other 
unfortunaces. 

Expressing  entirely  my  own  personal  opinion  and  realizing  that  what  I 
say  may  be  both  misunderstood  and  perverted,  I  can  not  see  anybody  better 
fitted  to  deal  with  these  cases  than  the  boards  of  guardians.  The  guardians 
are  like  the  dogs  with  the  bad  names,  and  their  early- Victorian  records  do 
not  suggest  that  they  then  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  But 
they  are  popularly  elected  bodies,  and  as  such,  are  much  more  amenable  to 
enlightened  public  opinion  than  is  appointed  bureaucracy. 

In  any  case,  I  can  not  see  how  a  country  impoverished  as  is  Britain  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  several  government  departments  to  deal  with  what  is, 
after  all,  one  problem,  the  problem  of  maintaining  life  when  life  is  jeopardized 
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by  ttnemploymeiit  arismg  out  of  industrial  stagnation,  ph3rsical  incapacity, 
€x  culpable  idleness. 

Such  schemes  will  be  fought  by  those  who  aim  at  perpetuating  the 
antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor,  but  this  form  of  cooperation  would 
do  more  to  perpetuate  industrial  peace  and  to  stabilize  industrial  enterprise 
than  any  other  conceivable  eflfort.  Such  schemes  offer  the  employers  a  chance 
of  demonstrating  their  interest  in  those  who  work  and  they  offer  the  trade 
unionist  and  the  willing  worker  a  chance  of  separating  themselves  from 
those  who  only  work  under  compulsion. 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  apologize  for  devoting  so  much  time  to  this  par- 
ticular function.  But  it  is  the  ftmction  of  the  moment  and  unless  something  is 
done,  and  done  quickly,  neither  trade  imions  nor  national  existence  can 
continue. 

The  question  will  certainly  be  asked — ought  trade  unions  to  claim 
political,  as  well  as  ecohomic  and  benevolent  functions?  I  have  in  a  sense 
anticipated  this  question  by  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  justified 
in  using  their  votes  and  their  influence  in  favor  of  any  party  that  can  help 
them,  or  against  any  party  that  is  hostile  to  them.  Where  I  join  issue  with 
many  is  against  the  demand  that  they  should  forfeit  their  autonomy  and 
jeopardize  their  industrial  interests  and  create  dissension  amongst  their 
members  by  tjdng  themselves,  for  all  time,  to  any  one  poUtical  party,  or  to 
any  one  form  of  religious  thought. 

I  never  claim  altruism  for  the  trade  union  movement.  Its  business  is  to 
look  after  the  wages,  the  horn's,  and  the  working  conditions  of  its  members. 
It  has  no  real  obligations  to  those  who  are  not  members.  Their  remedies, 
if  remedies  are  needed,  lie  elsewhere.  I  have  been  asked  whether  a  trade 
unionist  ought  not  to  use  his  political  as  well  as  his  trade  union  arm,  and  my 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  yes.  But  he  should,  in  developing  the  political  arm 
see  that  the  trade  union  arm  is  neither  tied  up,  nor  broken,  nor  withered.  He 
should  also  be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  not  used  to  cut  out  his  own  stomach. 

The  political  propaganda  which  preceded  and  culminated  in  the  miners' 
dispute  paral3rzed  that  great  industry  and  nearly  paralyzed  the  state.  The 
miners  suffered  for  their  attempt  to  achieve  a  political  result  by  industrial 
action,  and  they  are  suffering  today;  but  there  are  other  industries  who  suf- 
fered more,  and  who  will  suffer  longer.  Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  to 
achieve  political  ends,  by  retarding  normal  recoveries,  have  done  almost  as 
much  to  accentuate  misery  as  did  the  war. 

It  must  always  be  so.  The  objectives  and  the  responsibility  of  the  trade 
tmionist  and  the  politician  differ.  The  latter  has  no  aftermath  that  need 
trouble  him.  He  can,  and  he  often  does,  C3mically  ignore  that  part  of  his 
propaganda  which  tiu-ns  out  to  be  unprofitable.  The  trade  unionist  is  differ- 
ently situated.  He  must  face  the  facts  of  failure,  and  if  he  has  any  heart, 
it  will  be  lacerated  by  the  results  of  failure. 

Having  passed  through  many  strike  experiences,  I  would  limit  their 
number  by  eliminating  the  poUtical  one.  I  would  also  eliminate  the  political 
control  of  the  unions'  activities. 

Perhaps  the  only  time  I  should  consider  an  industrial  strike  in  further- 
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ance  of  a  political  objective  justifiable,  would  be  if  the  need  arose  to  strike 
against  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  politicians  to  limit  the  right  to  strike. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Archie  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  South  African  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions — at  one  time  deported  from  South  Africa  because  of  his 
trade  union  activities — has  recently  declared  that  the  economic  law  is  inexor- 
able. He  is  right.  However  opprobriously  we  may  speak  of  the  operation  of 
economic  law,  we  can  not  escape  the  fact  that  it  is  inexorable,  and  that  it  is 
folly  to  accentuate  its  burdens  by  the  asstunption  of  responsibilities  that  arise 
from  following  political  objectives. 

The  trade  unions  can  not,  with  or  without  political  alliances,  resist  the 
operation  of  economic  law,  but  they  can,  by  the  perfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  the  creation  of  necessary  financial  reserves,  prevent,  or  at  least, 
oppose  attempts  to  add  to  the  pressure  of  this  law  by  expressions  of  human 
selfishness. 

They  can,  and  should,  fight  the  employer  who  seeks  to  transfer  all  the 
losses  arising  from  his  incapacity  or  lack  of  foresight  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
workpeople.  They  are  justified  in  condemning  and  fighting  the  employer 
who  seeks  to  perpetuate  a  10  per  cent  dividend  plus  payments  of  income 
tax,  plus  liquidation  of  share  liability,  plus  share  inflation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
permanent  stability  of  the  business  and  at  the  risk  of  creating  uniemployment 
amongst  the  people  who  have  made  such  di\ddends  and  arrangements  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  reiterate  my  earlier  contention  that  trade  unions 
are  entitled  to  clailn  as  their  rightful  functions  all  those  problems  which  deal 
with  employment  and  unemployment. 


Trusts  consist  of  organizations  for  the  control  of  the  products  of  labor. 
Laborers  have  not  a  product  for  sale.  They  possess  their  labor  power;  that  is, 
their  power  to  produce.  Certainly  there  can  not  be  a  trust  in  an3rthing  which 
has  not  been  produced.  Hence,  for  this  if  for  no  other  potent  reason,  it  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  as  well  as  it  is  untrue  to  designate  organizations  of  labor 
as  trusts. 


The  ^hole  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  the  best  men  and  women 
to  be  the  most  high-minded  resoiffceful  and  effective  citizens  of  our  republic. 
Upon  the  citizens  will  depend  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  its  contribution 
to  institutions  of  liberty  and  progress.-  Citizens  imder  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  and  competent  to  express  and  maintain  their  ideals. 


No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up 
from  poverty;  none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power  which 
they  already  possess  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  dose 
the  doors  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and 
btu-dens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Workmen's  Compensation 

W€Mr  on  Injustice  in  Behalf  of  the  Injured  Workers  and  Their 

Families. 

By  Tbomas  J.  Du^FY 

Chaimuui ,  Ohio  Industrial  Commiasion 

All  Address  Before  the  American  Federatioii  of  Labor  Conventioii, 
Cincinnati,  Oliio,  June,  1922. 

IT  IS  ten  years  since  I  last  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  only  left 

the  position  which  entitled  me  to  be  a  delegate  to  this  body  to  take  up 
the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in  ever  since  that  time. 

The  subject  of  workmen's  compensation,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
has  been  discussed  and  considered  during  these  ten  years  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  union.  You  no  doubt  in  the  various  states  have  had  very  much 
the  same  experience  we  have  had  in  Ohio. 

Before  passing  our  first  law  over  ten  years  ago  we  had  an  investigation 
that  covered  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  largest  industrial  center  of  our 
state.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
governor,  representing  labor  and  the  employers,  it  was  ascertained  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  those  injured  or  the  dependents  of  those  killed  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  were  paid  no  compensation  or  damages  what- 
ever. Among  the  twenty  per  cent  that  did  recover  damages,  $832  was  the 
average  amount  recovered  in  death  cases.  Out  of  this  they  had  to  pay  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  for  lawyer  fees,  besides  going  through  a  period 
of  litigation  which  took  months  and  in  many  cases  years.  There  was  one 
famous  case  in  our  state  that  went  through  the  coiuts  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  when  the  final  decision  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  all  the  claimants,  including  the  heirs,  were  dead,  there  was  no 
oue  living  to  whom  the  award  of  the  court  could  be  paid. 

This  illustrates  the  injustice  that  obtained  tmder  the  old  system,  and 
therefore  from  our  standpoint,  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  people,  we  sought 
a  system  that  would  give  to  each  and  every  worker  injured  in  the  course  of 
employment,  and  to  his  dependents  in  case  of  death,  a  certain  specific  amount 
of  compensation.  And  we  wanted  a  system  whereby  these .  unfortunate 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  could  get  that  compensation  without  having 
to  engage  lawyers  or  wait  for  months  or  years  to  have  their  rights  decided 
by  a  court  of  law. 

Hence  we  adopted  this  workmen's  compensation  system.  We  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  matter  when  I  say  that  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  alone  the  awards  of  compensation  made  last  year  will  amount  to 
about  thirteen  million  dollars.  You  can  realize  how  much  it  means  to  the 
laboring  people  of  the  United  States  when  in  one  state  alone  it  means  thirteen 
million  dollars  going  into  the  homes  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  been 
robbed  of  their  bread  wiimers  because  of  industrial  accidents. 

Since  the  chief  distinction  of  the  Ohio  law  compared  with  most  of  the 
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other  laws»  is  the  state  insurance  feature,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
want  me  to  emphasize  or  dwell  on  that  feature  tod^  more  than  any  other 
feature,  because  in  other  states  as  well  as  Ohio  the  general  principles  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  law,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  compensation  for 
injured  workers  and  protection  for  those  who  come  under  the  law  arc  very 
much. the  same.  There  may  be  differences  in  the  amounts  of  compensation 
allowed,  but  not  differences  in  the  general  principle,  and  so  I  am  goinig  to 
emphasize  that  particular  feature. 

We  started  ten  years  ago  on  the  first  of  March.  The  only  plan  provided 
under  our  law  at  that  time  was  the  state  insurance  feature.  The  emplo3rers 
were  given  the  privil^;e  of  paying  into  this  state  insurance  fund,  and  were 
exempted  from  law  suits,  because  their  employes  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation in  case  of  injury  or  death.  For  the  first  two  years  the  law  was 
optional,  and  we  were  given  the  duty  of  creating  that  fund.  The  state  l^is- 
lattu-e  had  not  seen  fit  to  provide  one  dollar  as  working  capital  whereby 
there  would  be  a  nucleus  in  the  fund  as  an  inducement  to  employers  to  pay 
in  their  premium,  knowing  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  solvent  fund. 

We  were  up  against  the  proposition  of  starting  with  an  empty  treasury. 
We  went  out  over  the  state  and  laid  our  proposition  before  the  employers. 
We  appealed  to  them  from  a  business  standpoint  and  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint.  We  waited  for  two  or  three  days,  when  we  received  a  check  for 
$200,  which  we  thought  was  a  very  good  b^;inning.  We  went  along  from 
day  to  day  looking  for  the  checks  to  come  in.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
we  had  received  probably  $100,000,  or  a  little  more. 

All  dtuing  this  time  we  were  fighting  with  the  insurance  companies. 
The  insurance  companies  had  laid  everything  in  our  way,  they  had  done 
all  in  then  power  by  using  their  6,000  agents  in  the  state  and  using  all  the 
means  at  their  command  to  make  this  plan  a  failure.  When  the  next  session 
of  the  l^^ature  convened  the  line  of  battle  was  drawn.  The  state  federation 
of  labor  had  gone  on  record  for  a  compulsory  law.  The  people  of  the  state, 
in  the  meantime  had  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  that 
to  be  done.  When  we  went  before  the  state  legislatme  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  on  one  side  and  some  employers  were  lined  up  with  them;  the 
stats  federation  of  labor  was  on  one  side,  with  some  of  the  employers  lined 
up  with  them.  We  threshed  this  matter  out  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  law  was  made  compulsory. 

Since  that  time  we  have  collected  into  this  state  insurance  fund  $77,- 
000;000.  At  the  present  time  we  have  in  this  fund  $40,000,000.  I  must 
explain  that  $40,000,000  in  this  way:  If  we  were  called  upon  today  to  pay 
off  all  our  obligations  for  compensation  in  cases  that  have  already  been 
decided  it  would  take  $36,000,000  of  that  $40,000,000.  We  have  a  net 
surplus  of  over  $4,000,000.  You  can  understand  why  we  must  carry  this 
big  balance.  A  death  claim  is  not  paid  out  for  eight  years,  except  in  rare 
cases  where  we  allow  a  lump  sum  award.  A  total  disability  claim  continues 
for  life.  Our  plan  is  to  collect  enough  each  year  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
co5t  of  the  industrisd  accidents  occurring  in  that  year,  even  though  some  of 
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them  will  not  be  paid  out  for  eight,  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  years.  We  feel 
that  is  the  only  sound  actuarial  system  to  conduct  a  fund  of  this  kind. 

Our  cost  of  administration,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  general  tax  fund 
of  the  state,  has  been  the  equivalent  of  three  per  cent  of  the  earned  premium 
collected.  I  mention  that  for  a  comparison  with  the  insurance  companies, 
who  in  the  various  states  where  they  operate  have  a  cost  of  administration 
of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  explains  why  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  employers  of  Ohio  today  stand  shoulder  to  dioulder  with  the 
state  federation  of  labor  in  support  of  this  state  insurance  fund  against  the 
insurance  companies.  The  interest  earned  by  the  fund  last  year  by  investing 
the  surplus  in  municipal  bonds  was  $1,700,000.  This  year  it  will  be  $2,000,000- 

One  side  issue  I  might  mention  to  you  to  show  you  an  advantage  we 
have  from  this  fund.  Dining  the  past  two  or  three  years,  since  the  war,  there 
has  been  great  difSculty  in  some  parts  of  this  state  in  getting  money  to  finance 
public  improvements.  That  happened  to  occur  during  the  time  when  thou- 
sands of  our  people  were  out  of  employment.  During  that  period  when  we 
were  investing  this  surplus  we  gave  preference  to  the.  purchase  of  road  bonds 
and  school  bonds  where  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  roads 
and  the  building  of  school  houses.  In  that  way  we  made  it  possible  to  go 
ahead  with  the  public  improvements  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  helped  to  provide  employment  for  some  of  our  needy  tmemployed  workers. 
If  we  had  not  had  this  fund  these  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  insurance  companies  and  would  have  been  sent  to  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  some  of  it  to  Burope,  we  would  not  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  the  public  needs  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  want  to  now  take  up  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  because  I  feel 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  giving  you  an  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  it  is  by  meeting  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  and  giving  3rou 
our  side  of  it. 

First,  why  did  we  change  from  the  old  system  to  this  new  system  known 
as  workmen's  compensation?  We  wanted  to  eliminate  the  waste  that  was 
paid  out  for  lawyers'  fees  and  for  a  kind  of  insurance  that  did  not  provide 
anything  for  the  injured,  workers.  We  wanted  to  eliminate  the  protracted 
litigation  that  meant  suffering  to  the  victims.  If  in  the  process  of  eliminating 
that  waste  there  is  any  good  reason  why  we  should  stop  at  the  point  where 
it  interferes  with  the  insurance  companies'  profits,  there  is  equally  as  good 
a  reason  why  we  should  stop  at  the  point  where  it  interferes  with  the  lawyers' 
fees.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  insurance 
companies  or  with  the  lawyers  fees,  I  can  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  elimination  of  that  waste. 

What  do  they  say  against  this?  They  say:  "Why,  this  is  a  monopoly^ 
and  a  monopoly  is  an  odious  thing.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  a  public  or  a  private  monopoly,  it  should  be  abolished."  Well,  what  do 
you  understand  by  a  monopoly  in  its  odious  sense?  Isn't  it  a  combination 
or  a  privilege  which  permits  those  who  control  that  combination  or  that 
privilege  to  exact  exhorbitant  prices  from  consumers  in  order  to  make 
excessive  profit  for  themselves? 

Now,  what  is  the  object  of  the  state  of  Ohio  in  taking  over  this  insurance 
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business  as  a  monopoly?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  individual 
or  any  corporation  from  making  profits  out  of  the  broken  bones,  amputated 
limbs  or  crushed-out  lives  of  the  laboring  peopk  of  Ohio.  To  any  man  who 
sa)rs  to  me  that  he  doesn't  see  any  difference  in  these  two  so-called  monopo- 
lies, I  say  there  is  something  wrong  either  with  his  mind  or  with  his  conscience. 

Then  again  they  say,  as  they  said  eleven  years  ago,  ten  years  ago,  and 
every  year  otu*  legislature  has  been  ii^  session  ever  since:  "Why,  this  is 
socialism,  state  ownership,  and  if  you  business  men  in  Ohio  are  going  to 
help  take  over  our  insurance  business  this  year,  then  next  year  or  some 
succeeding  year  the  state  will  take  over  your  shoe  business,  your  steel  business 
and  every  other  kind  of  business."  They  have  used  that  in  every  way  they 
possibly  could  as  propaganda  as  a  means  of  defeating  or  injuring  this 
proposition. 

Here  is  our  argument  on  that:  **Why  does  a  manufactiuing  business  or 
an  agriculttu^  business  exist?  What  brings  it  into  existence?  Is  it  not 
because  the  natural  needs  of  mankind  demand  these  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products.  If  there  was  never  any  legislation  on  these  subjects  we 
would  still  have  these  natural  needs  for  these  products."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  fire  insurance  and  general  accident  insurance.  But  wherever  work- 
men's compensation  instu'ance  exists  it  is  brought  into  existence  as  a  business, 
because  the  proper  legislative  tribunal  has  passed  a  law  imposing  a  new  legal 
obligation  upon  the  employer  and  conferring  new  legal  rights  upon  the  victims 
of  industrial  accidents. 

Wheh  the  state  passes  such  a  law  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
to  meet  some  social  or  pubUc  need.  If,  then,  the  state  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  brings  into  existence  a  business  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  putdic 
need,  how  can  it  be  said  logically  and  consistently  that  that  buisness  should 
be  left  o  private  enterprise  rather  than  to  public  control?  I  say  it  is  not 
reasonable  and  it  is  not  logical. 

Then  they  say  you  can  not  succeed  without  competition,  and  use  that 
old  argument  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  I  was  down  in  Missouri 
a  couple  of  years  ago  talking  to  the  legislature,  and  some  very  able  lawyer — 
who  no  doubt  got  a  good  fee  for  his  speech — dwelt  on  this  phase  of  it  and  said : 
"It  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  any  business  without  competition."  Well, 
the  best  argument  we  have  to  use  today  is  that  we  have  succeeded.  There 
is  the  proof,  the  solvency  of  the  state  insurance  fund,  the  general  satisfaction 
given  the  laboring  people  and  the  employers  of  the  state. 

Do  you  think  competition  is  necessary?  I  say,  as  I  said  to  this  lawyer 
in  Missouri,  come  to  our  office  any  day  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  come  un- 
announced, and  when  you  get  off  the  elevator  you  will  find  there  lined  up 
along  the  corridor  a  number  of  people,  some  of  them  on  crutches,  some  with 
a  patch  on  the  eye,  another  with  an  arm  in  a  sling,  awaiting  a  medical 
examination  by  one  of  our  medical  staff.  And  when  you  get  through  lookipg 
over  that  line,  walk  into  our  hearing  room  and  you  will  find  there  some 
widow  waiting  for  the  commission  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  is  to  get  an 
award  of  compensation  because  of  her  husband's  death.  Or  perhaps  ]rott 
will  find  some  other  widow  there  to  whom  an  award  of  compensatioo  has 
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already  been  made,  who  is  asking  the  coinmission  to  give  her  a  Itunp  sum 
award  to  pay  o£f  the  mortgage  on  the  home  or  to  buy  a  home  for  hersdf  and 
her  family.  Or  perhaps  you  will  see  there  some  3roung  man  injured  and 
crippled  for  life,  asking  for  a  lump  sum  award  in  order  that  he  might  go  into 
some  little  business  that  would  give  him  a  chance  to  become  a  self-supporting 
and  self-re^)ecting  citizen. 

After  you  see  these  things,  if  it  is  not  enough  to  make  you  do  the  best 
there  is  in  your  heart  and  mind,  th^  Almighty  God  has  made  you  of  different 
stuff  than  he  has  me,  I  do  not  need  any  other  competition  on  this  job  to 
make  me  do  my  best. 

I  know  the  thought  arises  in  your  minds,  well,  what  difference  does  it 
make  to  the  laboring  man  where  this  money  comes  from?  As  long  as  he 
gets  his  compensation,  why  should  he  care  whether  it  comes  from  a  state 
fund,  an  insurance  fund,  or  the  employer  himself?  Perhaps  from  the  stand- 
point of  dollars  and  cents  in  any  individual  case  it  might  not  make  any. 
difference  but  my  ten  years  of  experience  justifies  me  in  making  this  state- 
ment: That  with  all  the  influences  that  are  at  work  to  help  the  injured  worker 
to  get  his  rights  under  th^  workmen's  compensation  law,  there  is  too  large 
a  percentage  of  the  workers  who  are  too  timid  to  insist  upon  their  rights. 
Many  times  the  question  of  fotu*  weeks'  compensation  is  something  which 
might  mean  to  the  workman's  fanuly  the  giving  up  of  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  but  that  workman  might  be  surrounded  by  some  conditions  that 
intimidate  him  from  prosecuting  that  claim  for  compensation.  The  result 
is  that  many  times  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  let  those  fom  weeks  go  by  and 
make  no  complaint  than  take  a  chance  on  losing  his  job. 

When  he  has  to  deal  with  an  insurance  company  that  is  in  the  business 
for  profit  the  employer  turns  over  that  part  of  his  business  to  the  insurance 
company,  and  it  is  one  of  the  terms  of  their  contract,  invariably,  that  the 
employer  must  let  the  insurance  company  adjust  the  matter  according  to 
its  own  methods.  There  is  the  factor  of  a  medium  for  profit  that  discourages 
the  timid  worker  from  prosecuting  his  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  it  under  our  state  fund  feattu'e.  The  injured 
worker  applies  to  the  state  department  for  his  compensation.  He  makes 
out  his  own  claim.  The  employer  is  asked  to  verify  the  facts.  If  the  employer 
verifies  the  facts  it  practically  settles  that  case.  If  he  will  not  verify  the 
facts,  then  the  commission  will  make  an  investigation  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  employer  is  justified  in  refusing  to  sign  the  application.  In  every 
case  the  state  department  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  individual  worker 
in  order  to  see  that  he  gets  his  compensation.  You  will  perhaps  inquire 
if  that  is  not  a  cumbersome  S3rstem.    I  know  of  no  simpler  system. 

More  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  claims  for  compensation  under 
this  state  insurance  feature  are  settled  by  the  filing  of  the  application  made 
out  by  the  injured  worker  and  signed  by  the  employer.  There  is  not  one 
per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  contest  between  employer  or  employe 
or  in  which  anybody  appears  before  the  commission.  Take  our  proceedings 
in  Columbus  today:  There  will  probably  be  five  hundred  cases  of  com- 
pensation decided,  and  I  know  positively  that  there  will  not  be  more  than 
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three  of  those  cases  in  which  either  side  will  be  represented.  After  ten  years 
of  this  procedure,  you  can  understand  that  if  it  was  not  working  satisfactorily 
I  would  not  dare  make  this  statement  in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  whom  I  know  will  back  up  every  word  I  say  in  this  respect. 
I  don't  think  you  can  find  that  condition  under  any  other  compensation 
law  in  the  United  States. 

Another  reason  why  in  Ohio  we  do  not  want  the  insurance  companies 
in  on  it  is  that  it  will  bring  in  another  factor  from  a  political  standpoint 
that  will  tamper  with  the  l^:islature  and  tamper  with  the  adnunistration 
of  the  law.  The  insurance  companies  have  tried  to  get  the  Ohio  law  amended 
to  suit  their  ptu-poses,  and  we  have  had  to  meet  them  in  every  session  of  the 
l^;islature  to  forestall  that.  In  other  states  they  are  dickering  with  the 
people  who  administer  the  law  and  holding  out  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
job.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  these  stcCtes  who,  after 
a  few  3rears'  administration  of  the  compensation  law,  have  gone  over  to  the 
insurance  companies  at  much  higher  salaries — and  some  of  them  were  the 
representatives  of  labor  on  these  industrial  boards.  It  behooves  us  to  dimi- 
nate  that  factor  so  the  people  can  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them  without  any  influence  constantly  tampering  with  tiiem 
and  offering  them  better  jobs.  Such  an  influence  is  bound  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  conduct  of  those  administering  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

I  say  to  you,  not  as  a  boast,  but  to  let  you  know  the  facts,  that  a  ytai 
ago  an  insurance  company  offered  me  a  $25,000  job.  I  know  I  am  not  worth 
$25,000  to  anybody  from  the  standpoint  of  good  service,  but  it  would  have 
been  worth  perhaps  $25,000  or  $50,000  to  them  to  get  me  out  of  this  fight. 
But  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  sell  out  the  inter^ts  of  the  laboring  people 
for  any  job  or  any  amount  of  mon^. 

As  I  said  before,  95  per  cent  of  the  employers  of  Ohio  support  this  fund. 
Why  is  that?  Because  we  have  given  a  real,  practical  demonstration  of  the 
elimination  of  waste.  No  doubt  many  of  3rou  men  read  the  report  made  by 
Herbert  Hoover's  committee  of  engineers  who  took  up  the  study  of  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  industry.  That  was  not  a  committee  of  agitators, 
indulging  in  some  bolshevist  expressions,  as  they  say  about  our  utterances 
from  time  to  time,  that  was  a  committee  of  expert  engineers,  and  after 
giving  some  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  they  reported  about  a  year 
ago  that  the  waste  in  industry  in  this  country  ran  into  billions  ot  dollars 
a  year.  They  said  in  that  report  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  waste  was  due  to 
inefficient  management,  about  twenty-five  per  cent  to  inefficient  labor  and 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  to  sickness,  unemployment  and  excessive  over- 
head expenses. 

I  am  not  going  to  anal3rze  the  apportionment  of  that  waste,  but  I  want 
to  show  you  one  thing  we  have  done  in  that  direction.  We  have  given  the 
employers  of  this  state  workmen's  compensation  insurance  at  a  much  less 
figure  than  the  insurance  companies  can  do  it.  In  1917  we  made  a  com- 
parison. We  took  the  same  list  of  emplo3rers  and  the  same  pay-roll  eq>06nre 
that  we  had  collected  premitun  on  in  Ohio  for  that  yedr,  then  we  took  the 
insurance  companies'  manual  for  New  York  and  figured  out  what  we  would 
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have  collected  from  the  employers  of  Ohio  for  that  year  if  we  had  been 
charging  the  same  rate  as  the  insurance  companies  charged  in  New  York. 

There  was  only  one  per  cent  difference  at  that  time  between  the  benefits 
of  the  Ohio  law  and  the  New  York  law.  That  tabulation  showed  that  if  we 
had  charged  the  same  rate  as  the  insurance  companies  we  would  have  collected 
from  the  employers  of  Ohio  of  that  year,  $6,700,000  more  than  we  did  collect 
— almost  $7,000,000.  jMr.  Carl  Hookstadt,  of  the  Labor  Commissioner's 
I>q)artment,  Washington,  investigated  this  subject  in  various  states,  and 
about  a  year  ago  made  a  report  which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  bulletins 
of  the  Labor  Department,  in  which  he  said  that  if  other  states  had  had  this 
state  insurance  feature  a  monopoly,  as  Ohio  has  it,  it  would  have  meant  a 
saving  of  $30,000,000  annually  to  the  industries  of  the  nation. 

Now,  here  is  the  point.  This  is  a  real  lesson,  a  practical  one  in  the 
elimination  of  waste,  and  if  in  Ohio  we  have  $7,000,000  we  do  not  need, 
or  if  in  this  nation  we  have  $30,000,000  we  do  not  need,  it  will  do  us  more 
good,  it  win  do  the  employers  more  good,  it  will  do  the  general  public  more 
good  if  we  let  that  stay  in  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  or  put  it  in  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  employes  rather  than  put  it  in  the  coffers  of  an  insurance 
company  for  an  unnecessary  overhead  expense. 

There  are  many  other  featurej  I  can  not  touch  upon  today.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask,  but  I  know  your  time  is 
precious  and  I  am  going  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  point  I  have  just 
made  of  the  elimination  of  waste  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  this  stand- 
point: I  believe  the  industrial  problem  in  all  its  phases  means  more  to  the 
American  people  than  doe^  the  solution  of  $iny  political  problem  that  now 
confronts  us.  If  we  can  by  eliminating  waste  give  more  stability  to  employ- 
ment in  industry,  if  we  can  extend  the  harmonious  relationship  we  have 
established  between  employers  and  employes,  so  far  as  this  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  is  concerned,  and  make  the  employers  realize  and  recognize 
that  by  getting  together  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  we  can  do  more  to  bring 
peace,  harmony  and  comfort  to  all  classes  in  this  land  through  such  joint 
cooperation  than  can  be  done  through  legislative  enactments  or  any  other 
influences. 

You  perhaps  recall  reading  in  history  that  during  one  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  British  had  made  great  headway  down  the  Hudson 
and  had  established  a  fort  known  as  Stony  Point.  That  fort  was  thought  to 
be  imprq^ble.  The  colonists  thought  their  cause  was  lost  and  the  British 
thought  victory  was  certain.  George  Washington  with  the  foresight  and 
good  Judgment  God  had  blessed  him  with,  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
^hen  he  must  strike  some  blow  to  encourage  his  own  followers  and  discourage 
the  enemy. 

It  was  then  that  General  Washington  sent  for  Anthony  Wayne  and  said: 
*'Wayne,  will  you  storm  Stony  Point?"  Those  standing  near  thought  it  was 
something  impossible,  but  Wayne,  due  to  the  confidence  he  had  in  Wash- 
ington, looked  at  him  and  said:  ''General,  I  will  storm  hell  itself  if  3rou  will 
make  the  plans."  And  Washington  made  the  plans  and  Wayne  executed 
thtei.   Because  of  the  confidence  they  had  in  each  other  and  the  confidence 
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the  aimy  had  in  both  of  them,  Stony  Pomt  fell  and  the  cause  of  American 
liberty  and  freedom  went  marching  on  to  victory. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  Stony  Point  in  the  pathway  of  the  American 
people  now  is  the  Stony  Point  of  special  interests  that  are  using  their  influence 
and  their  power  to  prevent  the  average  man  in  this  nation  from  getting 
that  equal  opportunity  which  the  fathers  of  this  nation  fought  for  and  thought 
they  had  secured  for  us.  Let  us,  then,  arouse  ourselves,  get  t»gether  all 
classes  of  this  nation  and  strike  the  blow  that  wUl  destroy  the  Stony  Point 
that  now  confronts  us,  so  that  the  real  cause  of  America  today  shall  go 
marching  on  to  victory. 

Delegate  Cintis:  May  I  ask  Brother  Duffy  a  question?  I  saw  an  article 
in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  claiming  that  a  large  ntunber  of  employers 
were  getting  out  of  the  state  fund  because  they  found  they  were  not  getting 
the  protection  they  should.  There  is  also  an  agitation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  the  insurance  companies  to  the  effect  that  the  working  men  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  do  not  desire  the  workmen's  compensation  to  be  administered 

as  a  state  fund. 

Mr.  Duflfy:  I  can  say  positively  that  this  propaganda  put  out  by  the 
insurance  companies  is  not  true.  The  laboring  people  of  the  state,  speaking 
through  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  will  fight  any  move  that  is  made  to 
permit  the  insurance  companies  to  participate.  If  the  instu'ance  companies 
last  year  had  been  writing  this  insurance  in  Ohio  it  would  have  meant  $25,- 
000,000  to  them  in  one  year.  They  have  an  organization  known  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  League  of  Ohio.  In  the  last  session  of  the  l^isla- 
ture  they  tried  to  put  over  a  measure  but  failed,  becausf  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Ohio  appeared  there  officially 
and  opppsed  that  move.  They  are  keeping  up  the  fight.  They  have  here  in 
Cincinnati  a  so-called  impartial  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  are  no  doubt  honest  and  think  they  are 
serving  a  good  purpose,  but  they  don't  know  they  are  the  victinkj  of  the 
insurance  companies,  that  they  are  being  led  around  into  the  \^anous  states 
to  pick  up  what  complaints  they  can. 

They  went  down  to  Portsmouth  ten  days  ago  and  asked  for  a  meeting 
of  the  employe!  s.  The  employers  refused  to  meet  them  because  they  said 
they  knew  the  influence  back  of  the  committee.  They  came  up  to  Columbus, 
and  there  wasn't  a  representative  employer  that  saw  fit  to  come.  They 
went  up  to  Cleveland  and  got  a  few.  A  majority  of  those  who  appeared 
there  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  law.  They  went  to  Toledo 
and  got  a  few  to  make  complaints,  but  a  majority  said  they  did  not  want 
the  law  disturbed. 

There  is  this  one  thing  they  have  in  Ohio.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Our  cooititu- 
tion  prcNndes  that  when  an  injury  oi  death  i^^  caused  by  a  willful  act  or 
because  the  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  safety  requirements  the  injured 
worker  may  elect  to  sue  the  employer  for  damages.  If  he  does  that  he  waives 
his  right  to  compensation,  and  if  he  loses  in  court  he  has  lost  everything. 
He  can  do  either  one  of  those  things  but  not  both. 

The  insurance'employers  go  among  the  employers  and  say:  "You  haven't 
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protection,  you  don't  know  when  you  pay  thL  premiiun  that  you  are  not 
gomg  to  be  confionted  with  a  law  suit/'  In  order  to  have  such  law  suit  the 
employer  will  have  to  be  a  violator  of  the  law.  We  have  handled  1,200,000 
claims  of  compensation  since  we  started  and  such  law  suits  have  not  averaged 
one  per  100,000  claims  of  compensation. 


Winning  Debates  for  Labor 

DURING  the  cjurrent  coU^je  year  there  have  been  more  debates  on 
industrial  subjects  than  ever  before.  The  favorite  subjects  for  debate 
have  been  those  relating  to  passage  by  congress  of  laws  r^ulating 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  and  state  adoption  of  laws  simDar  to  the 
Industrial  Cotut  Law  in  Kansas. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  answered  thousands  of  requests 
for  material  to  be  \ised  in  these  debates.  It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  know 
that  m  a  great  majority  of  cases' the  debates  have  sustained  the  position 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  though  it  must  have  been  the  case 
that  in  many  instances  judges  were  compelled  to  render  decisions  very  much 
to  their  own  dislike. 

One  of  the  best  presentations  in  a  college  debate  was  found  in  the  debate 
between  teams  representing  Washington  (D.  C.)  College  of  Law  and  the 
National  University  Law  School,  held  in  Washington  on  April  15,  1922. 
The  question  was: 

*' Resolved,  That  Congress  should  pass  laws  to  regulate  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  on  railroads  and  in  coal  mines  as  essential  industries  and 
prohibit  organized  strikes  of  their  employes  (constitutionality  assumed)." 

The  victory  of  the  negative  has  been  attributed  to  the  opening  presenta- 
tion by  Clarence  C.  Smith. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Smith  there  were  two  other  speakers.  Their  material 
was  largely  gathered  from  American  Federation  of  Labor  literature  and  is 
available  to  other  debaters.  The  judges  awarded  the  team  a  imanimous 
verdict.  The  judges  were  Francis  N.  Goodwin,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Justice  Jennings  Bailey,  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  J.  Miller  Kenyon,  attorney. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  question,  among  debaters  and  others, 
we  publish  extracts  from  the  argiunent  presented  by  Mr.  Miller  in  leading 
the  debate.  These  extracts,  giving  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  argiunent 
and  all  of  his  important  points,  may  be  of  assistance  to  other  students  in  sim- 
ilar debates.  These  extracts  follow: 

The  Argumeiit 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Judges,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mark 
Twain  said  many  years  ago, '  Don't  hang  the  monkey  wrench  on  the  safety 
valve^'  and  we  in  support  of  the  negative  of  the  question  imder  discussion 
tonight  maintain  that  Congress  should  not  hang  its  legislative  monkey  wrendi 
on  the  social  and  economic  safety  valve  of  this  country.    Capitalists  tell 
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us  that  if  fhey  pay  a  workman  $10  a  day  he  will  ask  for  $12,  and  the  laboring 
men  say  that  ii  a  capitalist  is  making  25  per  cent  profit  and  has  a  miOion 
dollars  more  than  he  will  ever  need,  he  will  try  to  squeeze  out  50  per  cent 
profit  and  make  ten  millions  more.  And  they  are  both  right.  Man  is  the  only 
animal  that  seeks  to  live  diflferently  tomorrow  from  what  he  did  yesterday, 
the  only  animal  that  has  ambition,  that  is,  filled  with  divine  discontent. 
When  he  ceases  to  have  that  discontent,  honorable  judges,  dvilizatioii  wiD 
decay;  and  while  he  continues  to  have  it  there  must  be  great  forces  of  pent-up 
human  passions  seeking  an  outlet,  and  the  strike  is  the  social  safety  vahe 
upon  which  our  opponents  seek  to  hang  the  legislative  monkey  wrench. 
Stated  in  parliamentary  language  the  question  is:    .    .  / . 

First  Pdnt 

First  of  all,  honorable  judges,  such  l^islation  is  a  ^ep  backward,  and 
we  believe  in  progression  rather  than  retrogression.  From  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  strikes  were  always  pndiibited;  they  . 
were  called  criminal  conspiracies  and  were  punishable  by  imprisonment.  And 
our  forefathers  discarded  anti-strike  laws  along  with  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
for  two  good  reasons :  First,  because  they  absolutely  failed  to  prevent  strikes, 
and  second,  because  when  two  workmen  had  agreed  together  to  leave  one 
job  and  seek  a  better  one  the  freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  early  days  of 
this  Republic  would  not  permit  them  to  be  imprisoned  for  that  act.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  such  legislation,  honorable  judges,  we  would  he  going  back  to  the 
days  of  human  slavery,  to  the  time  when  accused  persons  were  tortured  in 
court  to  make  them  confess,  to  the  da3rs  of  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

Secmid  Point 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  for  the  second 
reason  that  it  deprives  society  of  the  weapon  with  which  it  has  won  its  most 
important  advances.  Back  in  what  the  novelists  call  the  merry  days  of 
England  the  coal  cars  in  the  mines  were  hauled  by  women  on  their  hands 
and  knees  from  twelve  to'  fourteen  hours  a  day.  And  in  the  early  days  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  coal  was  sorted  and  the  slate  picked  out  by 
hand,  by  the  bare  hands  of  boys  whose  fingers  were  worn  through  until  the 
blood  dripped  from  them.  At  the  manufactturers  census  of  1880  Uie  ten-hour 
day  was  almost  universal.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  worked 
less,  and  17  per  cent  worked  twelve  hours  or  more.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  an  industry  which  reduced  the  hours  of  Labor  and  raised  wages  until  a 
strike  or  a  threatened  strike  compelled  such  action?  None  of  the  so-called 
forces  of  good,  neither  the  church  or  any  other,  has  ever  attacked  the  ram- 
parts of  greed  until  the  striking  laborers  themselves  had  blazed  the  trail 
through  the  wilderness  of  indifference.  And  what  a  victOTy  they  have  won: 
At  the  1920  census  only  3  per  cent  worked  more  than  ten  hours  and  88  per 
cent  worked  less  than  ten  hours,  mostly  eight  or  less.  And  what  of  capital? 
Has  the  vict^y  been  one  of  Labor  against  capital?  Go  to  China,  honorable 
judges,  where  Labor  may  be  hired  for  a  few  cents  a  day,  where  there*are  no 
labor  unions  and  no  strikes,  and  there  you  will  find][that  capital  is^as  un- 
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|m>fitable  as  labor.  Opportunities  for  investors  were  never  better  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States  today  where  Labor  is  best  paid,  where  working  con- 
ditions are  the  most  attractive,  there  you  will  find  that  capital  is  most  pros- 
perous and  successful.  We  are  opposed,  honorable  judges,  to  taking  from 
society  the  only  weapon  with  which  it  has  actually  won  a  substantial  victory. 

Third  Point 

And  the  third  reason  for  our  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  is  that 
strikes  have  been  settled  and  can  continue  to  be  settled  without  it.  Our 
opponents  would  make  you  believe  that  we  are  about  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  strikes.  One  would  think  that  they  are  some  new  evil  like  the  flu  result- 
mg  from  the  present  disturbed  conditions  of  the  world.  'News -gathering 
agencies  treat  strikes  as  they  do  everything  else.  If  a  strike  occurs  and  is 
settled  without  disorder  the  papers  say  nothing  about  it,  but  if  the  employer 
ejects  a  striking  workman  from  one  of  his  houses  or  the  workman  throws  a 
brick  at  the  employer,  then  there  is  a  headline.  The  whole  Republic  begins  to 
tremble  as  though  some  mighty  Sampson  were  tugging  at  its  pillars.  The  plain 
truth  is,  according  to  the  government  records,  from  the  year  1881  to  1900, 
there  were  22,793  strikes  in  this  country,  and  you  can  not  find  a  single  in- 
stance in  the  records  where  an  industry  has  disappeared  or  even  ceased  to 
develop  because  of  a  strike.  Every  one  of  those  22,793  strikes  was  settled. 
We  defy  our  opponents  to  name  off-hand  twenty-five  strikes  that  occurred 
during  the  year  1920.  We  can't  recall  a  half  a  dozen.  We  weren't  inconven- 
ienced enough  to  remember  any  of  them.  Yet  the  Labor  Department  says 
there  were  3,109  strikes  in  this  country  dtuing  that  year.  Honorable  judges, 
there  isn't  a  law  on  the  statute  books  from  the  prohibition  law  up  to  those 
against  murder  that  is  as  successful  in  preventing  the  crimie  against  which  it  is 
directed  as  the  present  method  of  preventing  economic  explosions,  the  safety 
valve  we  call  the  strike. 

Fonrdi  Point 

Our  fourt^  reason  for  taking  the  n^;ative  of  this  question  is  that  the 
nation  b  better  prepared  to  cope  with  a  strike  either  on  railroads  or  in  coal 
mines  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Hydroelectric  stations  distributing  light, 
heat  and  power;  pipe  lines  distributing  petroleum  from  the  wells  to  the  re- 
fineries; electric  railways  carrying  freight  and  passengers  between  cities;  and 
state  and  national  highways  alive  with  giant  motor  trucks  canying  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer,  all  these  enable  us  to  bridge  a  gap  in  coal  production  on 
rail  transportation  in  a  way  that  wastmdreamedof  at  thetiineof  the  last  great 
railroad  strike,  in  1894.  At  that  time  we  had  practically  no  intenu-ban  electric 
lines,  while  today  we  have  approximately  20,000  miles  in  operation.  The  motor 
truck  was  still  a  creatm-e  of  the  imagination  of  the  inventor,  but  in  1920, 
according  to  the  Bm-eau  of  Public  Roads,  there  were  841,690  commercial 
motor  vehicles  registered  for  use,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  mileage  of  improved 
highways.  In  1890,  the  total  electric  power  used  in  manufacttuing  in  the  United 
States  was  much  less  than  the  amount  used  in  the  District  of  Coltmibia  alone 
today,  while  at  the  1920  census  approximately  one-third  of  all  power  in  manu- 
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facturing  was  electric  power.  Honorable  judges,  there  is  less  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  in  these  two  industries  then  there  ever  has  been  before, 
for  we  are  a  hundred  times  better  prepared  to  meet  a  strike  in  either  of  them. 

Conclusion 

Honorable  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  this  debate  we  have  conceded  that 
laws  regulating  wages  and  working  conditions  and  prohibiting  strikes  are 
constitutional,  that  is,  we  have  agreed  not  to  tu-ge  against  such  measures  that 
the  cotuts  would  not  enforce  them.  We  have  assumed  that  they  are  within 
the  letter  of  the  constitution.  But  even  for  the  putpose  of  debate  we  can  not 
concede  to  be  true  that  which  we  know  to  be  false  and  we  must  assert  that  al- 
though within  the  letter  such  laws  stifle  the  very  breath  of  liberty  which  our 
fathers  intended  to  pervade  that  sacred  document.  If  this  legislation  be  ex- 
tended to  other  industries  we  shall  have  reversed  the  very  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  justice  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  died.  Shall  we  hold  before  men 
the  straight  jacket  of  an  enforced  labor  contract  \i1iile  cruel  necessity  with 
her  lash  of  hunger  drives  them  into  it,  and  still  call  them  free  men?  "Liberty" 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  means  not  only  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  be  free  from  the  mere  ph3rsical  restraint  of  his  person,  but  to  be 
free  in  the  engagement  of  all  his  faculties;  to  be  free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful 
wa3rs;  to  live  and  to  work  where  he  will;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful 
<^£LUing;  to  ptu-sue  any  livelihood  or  avocation,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter 
into  all  contracts  which  may  be  proper,  necessary  and  essential  to  his  carry- 
ing out  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  ptuposes  above  mentioned."  Labor, 
say  the  courts,  is  the  primary  foundation  of  all  wealth,  and  the  liberty  to  enter 
into  contracts  by  which  Labor  shall  be  emplo3red  in  such  way  as  the  laborers 
shall  deem  most  beneficial,  and  of  others  to  employ  such  labor,  is  necessarily 
included. 


Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the 
power  of  the  people.  In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were 
I  to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  retuniing  despotism. 
It  is  not  needed  or  fitting  here  that  a  general  argument  shotdd  be  made  in 
favor  of  popular  institutions,  but  there  is  one  point  with  its  connection  not 
so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort 
to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor  in  the  structure 
of  government;  it  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in  connection  with 
capital,  that  nobody  labors  unless  somebody  else  owning  capital  somehow, 
by  the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to  labor. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  labor  movement  is  the  manifestation  of  that  unrest  born  of  the 
conviction  that  injustice  prevails  which  needs  remedying  and  supplanting 
by  justice  and  right.  The  labor  movement  voices  the  aspirations  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  as  well  as  lays  bare  their  wrongs.  It  is  the  means  through  which 
tyranny  is  held  in  check;  it  lives  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  will  not  and 
cannot  be  crushed. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  GOMreRS 


TRANSPORTA- 


When  the  Transportation  Act  creating  the  U.  S.  Raihoad  Labor  Board  was 
before  Congress,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  opposed 
and  protested  against  the  enactment  of  that  legislation. 
PANDORA  BOX  '^^^  Transportation  Act,  also  known  as  the  Esch-Ciimmins 
Act,  was  made  an  issue  in  the  last  national  campaign  and  the 
present  administration  accepted  responsibility  for  the  measure.  Barly 
decisions  of  the  board  were  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  but  from  the  very  beginning  the  actions  of  the  board  proved 
the  contentions  of  Labor. 

On  July  1,  the  members  of  six  organizations  comprising  what  are  known 
as  the  shop  crafts,  withdrew  their  service  on  practically  all  American  rail- 
roads. Scarcely  more  than  forty-eight  hours  thereafter,  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  furnished  the  final  evidence  in  support  of  Labor's  opposition  to  all 
tribunals  of  that  character.  This  the  board  did  by  issuing  an  order  stating  that 
those  workers  who  had  gOne  on  strike  had  lost  all  standing  before  the  board 
and  could  not  have  grievances  considered  by  the  board.  This  meant  that  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  speaking  as  an  arm  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  had  for 
all  practical  purposes  outlawed  the  miions  whose  members  had  ceased  work. 
The  board  went  further  and  advised  the  railroad  managements  that  strike 
breakers  should  be  organized  and  that  the  organizations  so  formed  would  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

It  was  impressed  upon  the  public,  both  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
attd  by  the  government  itself,  that  the  board  as  the  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, had  back  of  it  the  full  force  of  the  government.  It  was  therefore 
the  government  itself  which  spoke  in  issuing  the  order  calling  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  strike  breakers  into  so-called  tmions.  These  new  organizations  called 
for  by  the  government  were  to  replace  the  bona  fide  tmions  of  workers  who  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  services  because  of  vast  reductions  in  wages 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  These  orders  reduced  wages  and 
destroyed  working  conditions  which  in  many  cases  had  been  standard  for  a 
long  period  of  years. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  destroyed  the  institution  of 
joint  negotiations  between  railroad  workers  and  railroad  managements,  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  coiu-t  before  which  both  parties  were  bound  to  appear  as 
litigants  and  not  in  any  sense  as  parties  to  a  conference.  In  the  second  place, 
the  board  has  sought  to  make  its  so-called  awards  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
impartial  inquiry,  which  they  were  not,  and  which  they  could  not  have  been, 
inasmuch  as  the  representatives  of  the  workers  constitute  about  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  entire  board.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the 
board  represent  the  railroads,  one-third  supposedly  represent  the  publio 
and  one-third  was  appointed  to  represent  the  workers.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  impartial  public,  sympathetic  neither  toward  employers  nor  employed, 
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it  is  impossible  to  find  representatives  of  such  an  impartial  public  for  such  a 
board  as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  It  is  clear,  in  any  event,  that  they 
have  not  been  found,  because  the  important  decisions  of  the  board  have  been 
reached  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three,  with  the  representatives  of  the  employes  in 
the  minority. 

The  strike  of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  has  made  more  acute  than  ever 
the  whole  issue  of  the  creation  of  state  boards  and  tribtmals  of  various  kinds, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  workers  to  remain  at  work  against  their 
interests  and  against  their  will.  Every  pretense  of  fairness  and  justice  made 
by  the  proponents  of  such  tribunals  was  swept  away  when  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  declared  that  it  could  not  deal  with  organizations  which  had  gone 
on  strike,  but  would  deal  with  organizations  formed  by  strike  breakers 
(bred  and  hatched  by  the  management),  who  took  the  places  of  those  who 
struck. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  convention  in  Cincinnati  in  June 
had  under  consideration  the  entire  question  of  regulation  of  trade  tmions 
and  of  employment  through  commissions  and  similar  tribunals  dealing  with 
projects  of  national  scope,  as  well  as  those  of  only  state-wide  character. 

In  view  of  the  most  recent  declaration  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  the 
report  adopted  by  the  convention  is  of  particular  interest: 

"Interwoven  throughout  all  of  these  legislative  enactments  and  legislative  pro- 
posals," said  the  convention,  "is  the  insidious  attempt  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
to  the  whole  t^^e  union  movement  and  thus  to  prevent  the  constructive,  effective  and 
efficient  application  of  the  principles  of  organjiatipn  and  cooperation  by  the  waga earners.'* 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  Law,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  wheels  of  industry  can  not  be  moved  bjy  anti-strike  legislation  any  more 
effectively  than  coal  can  be  dug  by  injunction. 

The  experience  had  with  the  Colorado  Industrial  Commission  Law  demonstrated 
even  more  clearly  the  real  vidousness  and  futility  of  legislation  of  this  character.  Instead 
of  making  for  peace  and  tranquility  it  necessarily  aggravates  and  intensifies  industrial 
conflicts. 

It  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  that  the  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  were  not  misguided  by  the  combination 
of  political  ambition  and  private  greed  in  the  campaign  to  secure  similar  legislation  in 
that  state. 

It  would  seem  that  the  propaganda  for  industrial  feudalism  supported  by  political 
bureaucracy  has,  however,  found  its  way  into  the  White  House.  It  is  most  regrettable 
to  note  the  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  wherein  he  disapproves 
Labor's  reluctant  but  necessary  resort  to  the  right  to  strike  against  industrial  opprea- 

connection  a  most  appropriate  utterance  upon  the 
Lbraham  Lincoln  said: 

prevails  under  which  laborers  can  strike  when  they 
to  work  imder  all  circumstances  and  are  not  tied 
1  for  it  or  not.  I  like  a  system  which  lets  a  man 
might  prevail  everywhere.  I  want  a  man  to  have 
t  is  the  true  system.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
■ed  laborer." 

we  oppose  these  proposals  for  compuLsery  submis- 
It  is  because  of  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
ich  institutions  to  promote  either  peace,  freedom 

that  the  campaign  for  establishment  of  so-called 
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industrial  courts  and  conunissions  is  the  result  of  the  conniving  and  designing  of  financial,, 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  for  the  definite  purpose  of  defeating  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  workers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  campaign  and  of  these  institutions  either  to  limit  or  to  destroy 
constitutional  rights.  These  rights  we  can  not  surrender  without  surrendering  every- 
thing. To  submit  to  the  imposition  of  industrial  courts,  means  to  abandon  the  road  ta 
freedom  and  to  accept  enslavement. 

From  many  directions  and  through  many  proposals,  the  campaign  of  organized 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  makes  itself  evident,  the  whole  object 
is  to  deprive  the  workers  of  all  opportunity  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  they  shall  give  service  and  to  prevent  workers  from  with- 
drawing their  service  where  they  can  not  agree  to  terms  and  conditions  proposed  by 
employers. 

This  is  not  an  issue  upon  which  there  can  be  compromise.  The  cleavage  is  sharp, 
and  clear.  The  ^dustrial  court,  the  ijadustziid  commission,  the. proposals  to  regulate 
voluntary  associations  of  workers  and  farmers,  these  are  the  devices  of  lungs  and  chan- 
cellors to  hold  subjects  in  submission  and  humility;  they  can  not  be  tolerated  by  free  men. 

Labor,  for  its  service  to  the  community  as  a  producer,  receives  wages.  Manu- 
facturers and  merchants  for  their  service  receive  profits.  Thtose  who  favor  the  character 
of  legislat;ion  under  consideration  allege  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  justifies  the 
state  in  determining  nuu^mum  wage  rates.  Were  the  same- principles  to  be  applied  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants  and  a  maximum  price  were  to  be  placed  on  their  returns, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  would  sweep  out  of  office  those  who  had  dared  to  authorize 
the  state  to  fix  maximum  prices  and  maximum  profits  in  private  industry  and  commerce. 

The  decree  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  to  the  effect  that  trnions  whose 
members  went  on  strike  in  preference  to  accepting  the  awards  of  the  board 
could  have*  no  fmlher  standing  before  the  board,  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  institution  itself.  The  Raihoad  Labor  Board  was  not  invested  with  au- 
thority to  compel  workers  to  remain  at  work,  nor  was  it  directed  by  law  to 
interfere  with  those  cases  where  employers  and  emplpyed  were  able  to  agree 
between  themselves.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board,  however,  like  every  other 
similar  institution,  has  ustuped  its  powers  and  broadened  its  field  of  action. 
The  desire  to  do  this  seems  to  be  inherent  in  every  institution  of  that  character. 
It  has  been  so  with  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  which  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  the  industrial  court  idea  in  states.  It  will  be  so 
wherever  limited  power  is  conferred  upon  any  individual  or  group  of  indivi- 
duals. The  desire  to  accumulate  and  exercise  additional  power  ceases  only 
when  power  is  unlimited. 

Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  who  has  been  acting  as  coimsel  for  the  Lock- 
wood  Committee  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  who  in  that  capacity  has  been 
delving  into  industrial  conditions  and  industrial  relations,  has  tmdoubtedly 
overlooked  that  factor  in  his  work  and  in  his  proposals  for  relief  from  what  he 
considers  to  be  abuses.  Mr.  Untermyer,  who  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  who 
should  know  all  of  the  implications  of  a  grant  of  power,  has  finally  laid  before 
the  Lockwood  Committee  recommendations  which  have  been  for  many  months 
in  the  process  of  development. 

The  reason  for  discussing  Mr.  Untermyer's  recommendations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Raihoad  Labor  Board  and  other  similar  institutions,  is  that» 
while^his  recommendations  on  their  face  appear  to  call  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  regulatory  institution,  in  reality  they  point  to  exactly  the  same 
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idea  of  control  thkt  is  exercised  in  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Everything 
that  Mr.  Untermyer  has  to  propose  is  summed  up  in  one  paragraph  of  a  rather 
lengthy  letter  which  he  has  written  to  Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  bears  his  name.  That  paragraph  is  as  follows :     . 

There  should  be  some  form  of  regulation  and  supervision  of  unincorporated  associa- 
tions other  than  those  organized  for  purely  charitable  purposes.  This  would  apply  princi- 
pally, although  not  entirely,  to  labor  unions.  Every  such  association  should  be  required  to 
take  out  a  license  and  in  order  to  do  so  its  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  regulations  and 
practices  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  licensing  power« 

Mr.  Untermyer  proposes  that  unions  be  licensed.  If  imions  are  to  be 
licensed,  there  must  b^,  first  of  all,  a  bureau  through  which  licenses  will  be 
issued.  If  licenses  may  be  issued,  they  may  also  be  withheld,  or  revoked,  and 
while  the  state  may  to  some  extent  determine  the  rules  under  which  licenses 
may  be  issued  or  withheld,  the  Bureau  will,  according  to  its  own  desires,  en- 
large upon  the  regidations  laid  down  in  the  law,  exactly  as  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  has  done. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  of  its  own  motion  set  up  a  licensing  sys- 
tem. In  its  ruling  that  the  unions  now  on  strike  may  not  appear  before  it  as 
representative  of  the  workers  in  the  shop  trades,  it  has  declared  those  trades  in 
effect  without  license.  It  has,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  declared  that  they  do 
not  exist;  that  they  have  no  right  to  exist  and  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  function.  We  have  in  effect  a^venunent  decree  that  certain  tmions  can  not 
exist  because  they  refuse  to  accept  conditions  and  terms  of  work  and  wages  laid 
down  by  the  government.  It  thus  becomes  a  crime  to  disagree  with  the  gov- 
ernment ais  to  terms  and  conditions  of  work  and  wages,  although  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  making  such  disagreement  a  crime. 

Mr.  Untermyer's  licensing  system  would  establish  at  the  outset  what  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  has  arrived  at  by  indirection  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
There  could  be  no  other  residt  except  that  those  organizations  whose  conduct 
was  pleasing  to  officialdom,  which  is  to  say  to  the  state,  wotdd  be  licensed  and 
those  whose  conduct  was  tmpleasing  would  not  be  licensed.  The  justice  of  their 
conduct  would  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  equation  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  discussing  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Untermyer,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
said: 

Of  course,  Mr.  Untermyer  knows  that  such  license  or  regulation  would  apply  almost 
exclusively  to  labor  organizations.  He  proposes  that  a  trade  commission  should  be  created 
by  the  legislature  and  supplemented  by  such  a  trade  commission  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  these  commissions  should  grant  licenses  to  labor  organiza- 
tions; that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  unions  should  be  submitted  to  these  commis- 
sions for  approval,  modification  or  rejection;  and  that  any  labor  organization  failing  to 
make  the  changes  directed  by  the  trade  commission  would  be  refused  a  license,  or  if  hav- 
ing had  a  license  granted,  same  would  be  revoked,  the  logical  result  of  which  would  be  to 
stigmatize  the  tmion  as  tullawful  and  it  would  be  disbanded. 

And  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Untermyer's  he  feels  would  "greatly  strengthen  the  cause 
of  organized  labor."  In  his  letter  he  acknowledges  that  the  labor  organizations  which 
indulge  in  or  practice  certain  actions  which  are  regarded  as  indefensible,  consist  of  a  very 
small  number,  and  yet,  because  there  are  a  few  imions  which  indulge  in  sucn  practices 
the  government  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States  snould  place  all  the  50,000  unions 
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under  a  ban  and  tlietr  existence  depend  upon  the  suflferanee,  whim'br  fancy  of  a  comnus^ 
sion  created  by  the  p<^tical  machinery  of  the  government.  # 

We  have  seen  governmental  commissions  and  boards,  national  state  and  local, 
functioning  in  many  matters  affecting  the  people.  Has  there  bean  one  of  these  com- 
missions which  has  not  extended  or  attempted  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  and  power? 
Has  there  been  one  of  these  commissions  or  boards  dealing  with  matters  a£Fecting  the 
relations  between  workers  and  employers  that  has  not  assumed  jurisdiction  and  powers 
never  by  law  conceded  to  them?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  commission  advocated  by  Mr. 
Untermjrer  in  respect  to  the  labor  organizations  would  not  for  economic  or  political 
considerations  acquire  to  itself  jurisdiction,  discretion  and  power  far  beyond  that  granted 
to  it  by  law?  In  all  my  experience  and  information,  such  commissions  or  boards  in  their 
init'al  functioning,  seem  to  be  wholly  fair  and  make  it  appear  that  their  conclusi<ms 
are  made  palatable,  only  at  the  first  opportunity  to  turn  all  their  legal  power  and  all  their 
usurped  power  against  the  workers,  the  people  less  capable  of  defending  their  rights  and 
interests  before  commissions,  boards  or  legislative  or  executive  bodies.  And  all  this  Mr. 
Untermsrer  would  ask  you  to  believe  is  proposed  to  "strengthen  organized  labor." 

.  In  the  real  unlawful  practices  your  committee,  Mr.  Untermyer,  through  its  judicial 
tribunals,  have  brought  about  convictions,  sentences  and  imprisonment  of  some  labor 
men.  What  more  should  be  asked?  From  time  immemorial  the  great  masses  ot  the 
working  people  have  been  oppressed;  tjrranny,  injustice,  poverty,  misery  have  been  their 
lot.  Who  were  their  defenders,  their  advocates,  their  tribunes?  As  a  result  of  yeais  of  the 
conditions  in  which  the  toilers  were  placed,  there  developed  a  few  men  who  saw  and  wno 
preached  the  doctrine  that  if  the  workers  organized  in  unions  they  would  acquire  a 
voice  and  tne  opportunity^  to  defend  and  protect  themselves  against  rapacity  and  injus- 
tice until  now  there  are  approximately  six  million  wage  earners  organized  in  labor  unions. 
That  in  such  a  mass  organization  which  has  admitt^y  done  so  mucn  to  bring  light  into 
the  life  and  the  work  of  all  the  workers  there  are  some  small  groups  whose  practices  can- 
not be  approved,  is  saying  much  for  the  increased  intelligence,  understanding  and  con- 
servatism pf  that  great  body  of  men.  No  one  can  truthfully  dispute  that  the  wage  earners 
of  America  are  the  most  productive  workers  individually  and  collectively  as  compared  with 
the  workers  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  ^No  one  can  question  the 
]o3ralty  and  the  conservatism  and  rational  and  natural  aspirations  of  the  working  people 
of  America  and  it  comes  not  with  good  grace  to  limit  or  regulate  by  law  or  by  commis- 
sion or  board  these  attributes  of  good  citizenship  and  good  workmanship  under  the 

pretense  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  labor. 

• 

It  can  only  be  said  in  addition  that  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of 
legislatures,  congresses,  or  governmental  executives  in  bringing  into  existence 
such  courts  and  commissions  as  have  been  here  under  discussion,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  practice  they  will  not  work,  because  American  men  and  women 
will  not  permit  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  through  such  agencies.  The 
stated  object  of  such  courts  and  commissions  in  every  case  is  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  industry.  The  real  object  is  to  sectu-e  the  continuous 
operation  of  industry  on  terms  which  are  the  terms  of  employers.  If  the 
operation  of  industry  is  to  be  continuous,  it  must  be  so  on  terms  of  justice 
and  terms  of  justice  are  not  the  terms  arbitrarily  offered  by  employers  and 
imposed  upon  workers  against  their  will.  Those  terms  which  in  every  case  most 
nearly  approximate  justice  are  terms  which  are  agreed  upon  in  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  employes  and  the  repr&entatives  of  employers. 
Every  other  method  except  that  of  negotiation  and  agreement  is  an  arbitrary 
method  which  can  produce  only  troubles,  dissatisfaction  and  injustice.  That 
method  is  available  to  all  and  until  it  is  generally  accepted  in  practice,  there 
will  of  necessity  be  stoppage  of  work  and  consequent  stoppage  of  production. 
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Continuous  production  based  upon  injustice  is  not  the  demand  nor  the  ideal 
•f  the  American  people.  The  American  people  have  met  much  greater  sacrifice 
than  any  which  is  involved  in  the  temporary  stoppage  of  production  for  the 
sake  of  justice. 

Labor  has  full  confidence  that  justice  will  continue  to  remain  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  American  people  and  that  ultimately  the  idea  of  autocracy  in 
industry,  or  the  imposition  of  terms  by  decree  of  employers,  will  cease. 
Courts  such  as  that  in  Kansas,  boards  such  as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
licensing  schemes  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Untermyer,  are  but  agencies 
for  the  imposition  of  an  autocratic  will.  They  but  strengthen  the  position  of 
those  employers  who  oppose  the  growth  of  democracy  in  industry.  A  growing 
pubUc  understanding  will  bring  about  their  removal.  There  is  a  better  way,  a 
more  democratic  way,  a  way  more  productive  of  justice  for  all  of  our  people, 
and  that  way  must  prevail. 


Communist  propagandists  came  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Cincixmati,  with  the  apparent  hope  of  de- 
AMERicAN  veloping  there  che  climax  to  years  of  propaganda.    What 

UNSHAKC N  communism  got  in  Cincinnati  was  more  than  defeat — ^it  was  a 

rout.  By  an  overhwdming  vote  the  convention  reaffirmed 
the  position  originally  taken  at  Montreal  and  re-asserted  at  Denver.  The 
Committee  on  International  Relations  had  before  it  in  Cincinnati  three 
resolutions.  One  of  these  contained  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Russia  and  contained  a  declaration  reaffirming  the  position  ahready 
taken  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  other  two  resolutions  de- 
manded recognition  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  establishment  of  trade 

relations. 

Upon  presentation  of  the  committee  report  to  the  convention  a  minority 
report  was  submitted  by  Max  Hayes  and  signed  by  Timothy  Healy.  It  was 
upon  this  minority  reporr  that  tjie  issue  came. 

Minority  speakers  apparently  were  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  and  as  a  result  the  debate  on  the  question  was  more  spectacular 
than  the  debate  on  any  other  question  befcM^  the  convention,  consuming 
portions  of  the  sessions  of  two  days. 

Supporters  of  the  report  of  the  committee  produced  dtuing  the  course 
of  the  debate  what  was  probably  the  most  complete  statement  of  the  Russian 
situation  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  debate  before  a  public  assembly 
anywhere.  These  speakers  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  their  asser- 
tions were  taken  from  actual  records  and  that  no  questionable  evidence 
had  been  used  either  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  or  in  the  debate. 

One  of  the  principal  points  raised  by  che  minority  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  was  the  question  of  trade  relations,  the  minority  insisting  that  the 
Russian  people  were  sufifering  because  of  the  lack  of  a  formal  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Red  autocracy.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  facts  with  relation  to  the  volume  of  trade  with  Russia  and  the 
restrictions  surrounding  trade,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor  sent  identical  tel^rams  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  and  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  Hoover,  as  follows: 

Some  are  alleging  that  there  is  an  American  blockade  against  trading  with  Russia 
and  that  because  of  that  blockade  the  people  of  Russia  are  denied  the  opporttmity 
of  the  freedom  of  securing  the  products  of  the  United  States  and  that  thereby  the  people 
of  Russia  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  recuperating  and  reconstructing  their  economic 
and  commercial  condition.  Will  you  kindly  reply  as  exj^editiously  as  possible? 

In  reply  to  this  telegram,  and  while  the  debate  was  in  progress,  replies 

were  received  from  both  officials.  It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the 

replies  were  received  while  the  President  was  addressing  the  convention  on  the 

subject  and  they  were  read  into  the  record  as  a  part  of  his  address.   The 

replies  received  from  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  were  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  23,  1922. 
Mr.  Samubl  Gompers,  A.  F.  of  L., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  legal  obstacles  to 
trade  with  Russia  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  products  of  the  United 
States  may  be  h-eely  purchased  and  shipped  to  Russia  and  are  actually  being  so  pur- 
chased and  shipped.  The  obstacles  that  exist  to  greater  trade  are  due  to  the  situation  in 
Russia,  and  this  is  in  control  of  those  who  dominate  the  affairs  of  Russia.  The  essential 
condition  for  a  return  to  productivity  in  Russia,  which  can  alone  afford  permanent  basis 
for  trade,  were  pointed  out  in  this  government's  declaration  of  March  25,  1921,  to  be 
safety  of  life,  the  recognition  by  firm  guarantees  of  private  property,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tract and  the  right  of  free  labor.  This  is  not  an  artificial  conception  but  simply  a  statement 
of  fact. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  concern  and  sympathy  which  we  a'l  feel  for  the 
people  of  Russia.  These  have  been  manifested  in  most  unmistakable  manner.  And  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  we  look  forward  with  the  most  friendly  hope  to  the  solution 
of  Russia's  present  difficulties  and  to  the  part  whi  h  American  enterprise  can  take  in  Rus- 
sian economic  rehabilitations. 

Chas.  E.  Hughbs, 

Secretary  of  State. 

WASHmcTON,  D.  C,  June  23,  1922. 
Hon.  Samubl  Gompbrs, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Your  wire  date.  There  have  been  no  restrictions  by  the  American  Government 
against  Americans  trading  with  Russia  for  the  last  two  jrears.  The  obstacles  to  trade 
are  purely  the  (;reation  of  the  Soviet  authorities  first  because  foreign  trade  is  all  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  agents  so  that  American  exporters  must  deal  solely  w  th  them 
and  are  not  allowed  to  ship  their  goods  into  Russia  for  sale  to  Russian  individuals  and  thus 
the  normal  development  of  trade  by  exchange  of  goods  is  prevented.  Second  the  Soviet 
reserves  for  purchase  of  goods  has  comprised  the  old  Czarist  gold  reserve  plus  such 
goods  as  the  Soviet  agencies  have  exported  from  Russia.  As  there  is  no  consequential 
production  going  on  in  Russia  the  export  of  goods  is  trivial,  the  gold  reserve  seems 
to  be  now  practically  all  expended:  Practically  the  whole  of  this  gold  has  come  to  America 
either  in  the  purchase  of  American  goods  direct  by  the  Soviet  authorities  or  by  European 
nations  selling  their  own  goods  and  then  using  the  gold  received  to  purchase  other  com- 
modities from  us.  There  appears  to  be  little  prospect  of  further  gold  except  that  recently 
taken  from  the  churches.  Third,  even  were  the  soviet  prohibitions  upon  trading  removed 
there  can  not  be  any  considerable  trade  so  long  as  there  are  no  guarantees  as  to  the 
security  of  goods  belonging  to  American  merchants;  but  of  more  importance  than  this  the 
total  breakdown  in  production  in  Russia  provides  but  little  for  exchange.  The  prob- 
lem is  therefore  again  one  solely  for  solution  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Hbrbsrt  Hoovbr. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  June  23,  1922, 
Hon.  Samubl  Gompers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Add  to  my  telegram  today  the  following:   The  concern  we  all  feel  for  the  terrible 
situat  on  of  the  Russian  people  is  Well  evidenced  by  the  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars 
in  food  and  medical  supplies  that  America  has  furnished  and  distributed  under  my 
direction  during  the  present  famine.  Some  ten  million^  of  farmers  and  workmen  with  the 
women  and  children  are  now  being  fed  daily.  In  addition  to  this  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
feeding  about  three  hundred  thousand.   Your  firm  support  in  the  inaugtu-ation  of  this 
movement  of  practical  Americanism  was  of  the  utmost  importance  and  is  itself  proof 
of  your  own  real  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

In  addition  to  the  above  telegrams  there  was  received  from  Mr.  William 
English  Walling,  internationally  known  as  a  student  of  Russian  affairs,  a  tele- 
gram containing  information  having  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subject. 
In  this  telegram,  Mr*  Walling  set  forth  the  attitude  of  European  socialist 
-organizations  toward  the  Soviet  regime  and  thus  refuted  arguments  on  which 
the  minority  had  strongly  relied.  Mr.  WaUing's  tel^ram  was  as  follows: 

Watch  Hnx,  R.  I.,  June  24,  1922. 
Samuel  Gompers, 

American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
At  meeting  of  Second  International  in  Cologne  in  May  delegates  from  various 
countries  denotmced  Bolshevists  as  follows:  Hungarian  delegate  said  they  advocate 
fraud  and  deceit.  Swedish  delegates  they  attempt  to  wreck  trade  unions.  Dutch  dele- 
gat  they  violate  fundamental  principles  of  democracy.  Norway  delegate  they  have 
completely  destroyed  working  class  oiganization  in  Norway.  German  delegate  opposed 
to  all  cooperation  w'th  them.  Macdonald  for  England  and  entire  Second  International 
executive  said  their  venemous  attacks  on  labor  leaders  continue.  Have  broken  all  pledges 
including  fair  trial  for  Moscow  labor  leaders  and  investigation  of  what  Georgian  delegate 
called  diabolic  savagery  in  Georgia. 

William  Bngush  Walling. 

Every  speaker  who  addiessed  the  conventioQ  ia  support  of  the  report 
•of  the  committee,  indudiag  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  pointed  to  the  propaganda  work  continued  over  a  period  of  years  by 
Russian  communists  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  went  into  this 
phase  of  the  question  at  some  length  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Bolshevists  to  destroy  the  American  labor  move- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  destruction  of  the  American  government. 

Delegate  John  P.  Frey,  of  the  International  Molders'  Union,  read  into 
the  record  an  article  by  Leon  Johaux,  General  Secretary  of  the  French  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  under  date  of  May,  1922. 

In  this  article  Johaux  pointed  out  the  methods  followed  by  the  Com- 
mtmists  in  France  to  destroy  the  French  trade  union  movement  and  pre- 
sented what  probably  is  the  first  complete  official  account  of  the  Communist 
attack  on  the  French  labor  movement  and  the  resistance  offered  to  that 
attack.  The  article  in  describing  the  methods  of  Communists'  organizations 
within  the  trade  tmions  says  that  ''the  idea  of  forming  'cells'  within  the  trade 
-ninions  as  prescribed  by  the  third  international  was  applied  unsparingly  even 
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before  that  idea  had  been  officially  sanctioned  as  a  general  principle  of  action" 
and  pointed  out  other  phases  of  the  destructive  campaign,  including  the  cam- 
paign of  slander  against  the  leaders  and  the  organizing  of  foredoomed  strikes. 
The  ariicle  goes  on  to  say  that : 

The  "cells"  which  are  being  formed  within  our  movement  have  assumed  a  character 
which  reveals  sufficiently  the  real  object  their  instigators  have  in  view.  In  our  country 
they  have  been  given  the  name  of  "Revolutionary  Trade  Union  Conmiittees."  Things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  an  organization  has  been  formed  within  the  orgsmiza- 
tion.  Not  only  are  there  Revolutionary  Trade  Union  Committees  within  the  trade 
tmions;  in  the  industrial  federations  there  are  so-called  "Federal  Sub-Committees;"  and 
finally,  there  is,  towering  above  all  the  others,  a  central  commission  of  the  Revolutionary 
Trade  Union  Committee. 

The  significance  of  this  description  of  the  tactics  employed  by  Com- 
munist propagandists  in  France  was  not  lost  upon  the  convention. 

In  closing  the  debate,  Delegate  Matthew  WoU  contributed  materially 
to  the  evidence  on  this  point  by  citing  what  actually  had  transpired  in  the  case 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers.  Following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  record  giving  Delegate  WoU's  statement  in  that  connection : 

May  I  submit  this  as  a  statement  of  fact  that  may  be  verified  in  this  convention 
and  which,  I  think,  will  indicate  clearly  that  if  that  cotu:se  is  possible  and  is  followed 
we  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  other  similar  agencies  at  work  within  the  trade  union 
movement. 

I  refer  to  the  International  Ladies*  ^Garment  Workers  and  I  pcirticularize  upon 
its  president,  Ben  Schlesinger,  who,  as  you  well  know,  visited  Russia  and  Mr.  Lenine  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  soviet  government.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  City  there  im- 
mediately followed  from  Russia  a  commisar  with  the  special  duty  and  ptupose  to  be 
carried  out  by  him  to  seek  Mr.  Ben  Schlesinger  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  which 
he  did.  And  he,  conferring  with  Mr.  Schlesinger,  demanded  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  that  he 
join  the  red  trade  union  movement,  and  if  he  declined  to  do  that  immediately  he  (the 
commisar)  would  undertake  the  upbuilding  of  a  seceding,  disrupting,  dual  body  and  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  weaken  not  only  himself  (Schlesinger)  but  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers. 

Delegate  Schlesinger,  interrupting:  "And  the  officials  of  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers." 

Delegate  WoU,  continuing:  And  Ben  Schlesinger  as  a  trade  unionist  opened  the  door 
and  told  him  to  get  out  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  went  out,  and  today  the  attack  is  being 
made  upon  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  that  was  threatened.  Mr. 
Schlesinger,  by  his  own  interruption,  has  verified  that  fact. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  in  the  subject,  not  only  within  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  but  among  all  otur  people,  it  is  fitting  that  the  reporc  of  the 
committee  as  adopted  by  the  convention  by  an  overwhelming  majority  should 
be  given  the  widest  possible  circulation.  There  is  no  indicadon  that  the 
destructive  efforts  of  Soviet  propagandists  will  be  discontinued  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  threat  so  brazenly  made  to  the  President  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  may  not  be  made  to  the 
ofiScers  of  other  organizations.  For  these  reasons  the  report  of  the  committee 
enunciating  the  official  position  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  here 
presented  in  full: 

Your  committee,  having  had  under  consideration  Resolutions  Nos.  25,  28  and  84, 
find  that  in  Resolutions  25  and  28  the  preamUes  are  unfounded  and  imwarranted  and 
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the  deductions  therefore  unfounded.    We  therefore  recommend  non-concurrence  in 
Resolutions  Nos.  25  and  28  and  report  upon  Resolution  No.  84  as  follows: 

Your  committee  having  under  consideration  Resolution  No.  84,  has  given  the  subject- 
matter  thereof  most  careful  attention  and  has  made  a  detsuled  examination  of  a  large 
mass  of  official  and  documentary  evidence  in  order  that  there  might  be  absolute  assurance 
of  accuracy  in  every  respect.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  to  the  convention  a  full  account 
of  all  the  evidence  that  is  available,  since  there  could  easily  be  prepared  from  that  evi-. 
dence  a  voltune  larger  than  the  entire  proceedings  of  this  convention.  It  is  possible  only  to 
present  a  most  meager  summary  of  our  findings  and  to  assure  the  convention  that  we 
find  the  statements  contained  in  Resolution  No.  84  sustained  in  every  particular. 

Concerning  many  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  resolution  there  is  no  dispute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  points  which  are  in  reality  most  significant  and  most  important 
so  far  as  American  labor  is  concerned  are  not  disputed.  The  existence  of  a  dictator- 
ship over  the  Russian  people  is  beyond  dispute.  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  that 
dictatorship  has  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  hopes  of  those 
to  whom  Communism  is  a  gospel.  In  proclaiming  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  not  always  frank  in  depicting  the  methods  by  which  that  dictator- 
ship is  continued  in  power,  but  it  is  possible  to  find  in  official  and  authenticated  records 
descriptions  of  the  methods  employed,  and  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  those 
methods  compare  well  with  the  methods  of  aU  the  great  dictatorships  and  autocracies. 
No  refinement  of  cruelty  has  been  overlooked. 

The  statements  that  there  is  in  Russia  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  freedom  of  speech 
and  no  freedom  of  assemblage  are  undisputed;  they  are  everywhere  known  to  be  the 
facts.  Neither  do  we  find  dispute  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  secret  baHot.  The  economic 
breakdown  of  Russia  is  a  matter  of  world  concern.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  spokes- 
men for  the  Soviet  government  seek  to  excuse  or  explain  the  economic  breakdown  and 
the  appalling  condition  of  starvation  on  the  ground  of  losses  and  disorganization  incident 
to  the  war  and  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  rainfall.  It  is  not  necessary  to  minimJTe  the 
effects  of  either  of  these  factors.  Nor  does  the  presence  of  either  statement  eliminate 
the  disorganization  and  destruction  wrotight  by  the  Soviet  government  as  the  direct 
result  of  its  effort  to  put  mto  practice  the  philosophy  of  Communism. 

So  Hberal-minded  a  person  as  Dr.  Vernon  Kdk>gg,  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  most  im- 
portant associates  in  Russian  relief  work,  speaking  after  intimate  first-hand  and  personal 
knowledge,  thus  emphatically  refutes  the  Soviet  daim  in  this  respect: 

"The  waste  and  devastation  of  war,  and  the  requisitioning  by  the  Soviet  government 
of  the  farmers'  surplus  production,  thus  destroying  all  incentive  to  surp&s  production^ 
have  combined  to  produce  a  food  shortage  aU  over  Russia  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
whatever  the  ndnfall." 

Mr.  Hoover,  himself,  describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  causes  of  the  famine  are  such  that  they  will  be  recurrent  every  year  until 
there  is  much  further  change  in  the  economic  system  of  Russia. 

"The  industrial  collapse  has  brought  about  these  conditions.  The  wide-spread  preva- 
lence of  disease  and  famine  represents  the  fruits  of  this  collapse. 

"The  drought  in  the  Volga  region  would  not  be  of  such  fatal  character  but  for  the 
general  decadence  of  agriculture  and  the  reduction  of  surplus  stocks  in  other  regions,  the 
decay  of  transportation  rendering  most  difficult  the  movement  of  such  local  surpluses 
as  do  still  exist." 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  resolution  that  a  propaganda  of  deception  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Soviet  authorities  and  that,  in  addition  to  other  sums*  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  propaganda  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Numerous  authoritative  statements  might  be  cited  in  this  connection,  but  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  a  point  which  has  been  made  so  thoroughly  dear 
to  the  world  by  the  Soviets  themselves.  We  call  attention,  however,  to  one  specific  dedara- 
tkm  of  the  Third  Internationale,  the  political  propaganda  agency  of  Soviet  power,  as 
follows: 

"V.  Bspedal  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  must 
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be  broken,  agitating  with  the  energetic  aid  of  the  I.  W.  W.  for  the  creation  of  revolutionary 
trade  unions." 

Another  official  pronouncement  of  the  Third  Internationale  containing  tnstructioas 
to  sympathizers  in  the  United  States  contains  explicit  instructions  for  the  undermining 
and  destruction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  following  language: 

"First,  organize  small  Communist  groups  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  revolutionary 
propaganda  and  establidiing  Communist  influence  in  the  component  unions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  and 

"Second,  organize  in  the  unions  special  bodies,  such  a?  shop  committees,  worlc- 
men's  councils,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  bureaucracy  of  the  unionist  leader- 
^ip  and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  the  old  forms  of  union  organiza- 
tion in  favor  of  revolutionary  activity  and  a  sjrstem  of  industnia  rather  than  trade  unions, 
^as  well  as  of  organizing  strikes  wherever  possible,  irrespective  of  the  decisions  of  the  pres- 
*ent-day  leaders  of  the  unions. 

"This  work  in  the  old  unions  must  always  be  connected  with  the  realization  that 
tme  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  movement  in  America  must  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
labor  organization,  independent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  fact  that  most 
workmen  in  America  are  not  organized;  that  the  unions  which  are  not  affiliated  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  a  membership  of  more  than  a  million;  that  there 
exists  a  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  'one  big  union;'  that  unions  separate  them- 
selves from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  all  the  time — all  this  makes  it  possible  and 
necessary  that  all  these  forces  be  united  into  a  new  labor  organization,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  industrial  union  and  of  the  class  struggle.  The  Commtmist  party  and 
the  I.  W.  W.  should  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  aim. 

"In  order  that  this  should  be  done  it  is  necessary  that  the  revohitionary  masses  in 
the  I.  W.  W.  should  take  all  power  away  from  those  union  officials. 

"Striving  to  create  this  new  labor  organization,  the  Communist  party  must  at  the 
same  time  remain  in  dose  and  continuous  contact  with  the  workmen  who  still  remain 
members  of  the  old  unions,'  and  even  after  the  creation  of  the  new  labor  organization, 
the  Communists  must  continue  thetr  revohitibnary  work  in  tiie  ranks  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  order  to  unite  and  mobilize  all  class-conscious  workmen  in  the 
-s  truggle  against  capitalism.  By  means  of  the  Communist  groups  organized  in  aU  the 
unions,  as  well  as  special  organizations  and  the  new  great  labor  organization,  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  revolutiorary  industrial  forces  of  the  proletariat  will  be  completed." 

The  ctuestion  of  famine  relief  is  touched  upon  in  Resolution  No.  84,  and  your  com- 
mi  ttee  wishes*  it  might  have  an  opportunity  to  go  thoroughly  into  that  subject  in  its 
re  port.  St  ffice  it  to  say  that  the  Soviet  authorities  and  the  friends  of  Sovietism  in  America 
liave  neglected  no  opportunity  to  create  propaganda  for  the  Soviet*  under  the  guise  of 
^securing  famine  relief.  In  an  article  in  behalf  of  this  alleged  relief  quite  generally  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  States,  one  of  its  spokesmen  brazenly  described  the  desire  of  the 
Soviets  as  follows: 

"We  ask  labor  to  consign  what  it  sends  to  the  port  officer  of  the  Soviet  government 
in  order  that  the  people  of  Russia  can  see  that  the  workers  of  the  world  recognize  the 
R  u  ssian  Workers'  RepuUic;  trust  it,  and  hope  it  will  make  good." 

It  was  further  requested  that  such  relief  supplies  be  8hipped|to  Russia  "as  the 
Ru  ssians  prefer  to  have  it  done  and  to  send  with  it  the  mute  message  the  Russians  are 
htmgry  to  hear— that  American  labor  understands  .  .  .  for  it  is  the  sign  that  the 
American  workers  realize  that  the  Russian  workers  are  in  a  long,  long[strike  for  the  com- 
mon good."  A  more  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  actual  facts  and  of  the  attitude  of 
American  labor  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

We  can  not  refrain  here  from  caUing  attention  to  the  great  relief  work  conducted  by 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  effectively  and  cooscienti- 
^ously  supported  and  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  adv  isable  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  portions  of  the  resohition  dealing 
"with  tyranny  and  brutality  under  the  Soviets.  There  can  never  be  compiled  any  ade- 
<quate  statement  c  onceming  the  number  who  have  died  of  starvation  as  the  result  of  Soviet 
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ncotnpetence  and  blundering,  but  it  is  possible  to  present  a  partial  tabulation  of  those  who 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Soviets  in  pursuit  of  its  polky  of  deliberate  violeiice  and 
extermination,  because  it  is  in  the  most  convenient  form  we  quote  a  compilation  made  by 
Archbishop  Alexander,  head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  North  America,  who 
drew  his  figtures  from  Soviet  sources.  Archbishop  Alexander  found  that  in  the  period 
from  November  7,  1917,  to  July  1,  1921,  the  following  executions  were  instigated  by  the 
Soviets  t 

"Qergymen , 1,215 

Bishops .' 28 

Professors  and  school  teachers 6,775 

Physicians  and  their  assistants , 8,800 

Army  and  navy  officers. 54,650 

Soldiers 260,000 

Policemen  of  higher  ranks 10,500 

Pdicemen  of  lower  ranks 48,500 

Land  owners^ ^ 1 2,950 

Belonging  to  the  intellectual  dass.^ „ 355,250 

Manual  workers 192,350 

Peasants. 815,100 

1,766,118" 

As  to  propaganda  conducted  in  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Commtmism,  we 
find  it  tmnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  "too  obvious  to  need  fresh  description."  We  can  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  Russia  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Soviet  powers  have  made  special  efforts  to 
exterminate  the  bona  fide  trade  union  movement.  In  Russia  there  is  no  longer  a  free  trade 
union  movement.  The  trade  unions  have  ceased  to  exist  except  in  name  and  as  agencies 
for  the  carrying  out  of  Soviet  orders.  In  fact,  under  the  most  recent  decrees  of  the  Soviets 
in  their  alleged  ttunback  toward  capitalism,  the  workers  have  not  only  been  deprived 
of  the  right  to  speak  through  their  trade  unions,  but  have,  in  fact,  been  made  absolutely 
powerless  against  the  arbitrary  and  autocratic  orders  of  Soviet  factory  managers,  who, 
in  many  cases,  are  the  same  individuab  who  held  those  positions  prior  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Czar's  regime.  Instead  of  gaining  freedom,  the  woricers  have  lost  even  that  meager 
degree  of  independence  and  strength  which  they  possessed  under  the  old  autocracy. 

The  notorious  Cheka,  which  is  the  old  Czarist  secret  police  organization  made 
more  efficient  than  ever,  possessed  of  all  of  the  horrible  arts  of  the  inquisition,  is'  and 
has  been  the  Soviets'  main  instrument  in  torturing,  executing  and  exiling  those  trade 
unionists  who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  a  free  trade  union  movement  in  the 
face  of  the  dictates  of  the  autocracy.  The  Cheka,  agent  of  death  and  destruction,  typical 
instrument  of  absolutism,  has  been  described  by  Zinoveff,  one  of  Lenine's  principal  aids,  as 
"the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  party." 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  convention  were  we  to  ex- 
tend our  report  so  as  to  include  further  details.  The  evidence  however,  is  most  un- 
limited. It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  word  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Soviet 
government  or  to  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  is  built.  It  is  necessary  only  to  observe 
the  operations  of  the  Soviet  autocracy  and  to  study  its  official  pronouncements  and  the 
utterances  and  descriptions  of  those  who  are  its  authorized  spokesmen  and  propagaqdists. 
Should  it  be  contended  that  the  recent  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  return  to  capital- 
ism is  under  way  in  Russia,  we  can  only  add  that  whatever  policy  may  be  found  in  opera- 
tion in  Russia  at  any  moment  is  a  policy  defined  by  an  autocracy,  and,  therefore,  revok- 
able  at  any  moment  by  the  same  authorities.  We  find  it  nothing  less  than  amazing 
that  any  American  trade  unionist  should  permit  himself  to  be  misguided  in  relation 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  evidence  is  easy  of  access  and  is  most  voluminous. 
We  find  but  one  explanation  for  the  misleading  of  any  person  in  this  respect  The  plea 
for  recognition  of  the  Soviet  autocracy  is  customarily  a  plea  couched  in  terms  of  emo- 
tionalism and  sentimentalism.  Htunan  sympathies,  perhaps  more  fully  developed  in  the 
trade  union  movement  than  elsewhere,  are  played  upon  skillfully  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  seek  si^port  of  the  autocratic  powers  that  are  ruining  the  Russian  nation. 
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The  answer  to  those  pleas  must  be  coucked  in  terms  of  facts,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
moa  knowledge  that  among  those  whose  convictions  are  determined  by  considerations 
of  emotion  the  facts  have  little  meaning.  In  view  of  what  we  have  here  set  forth  and  in 
view  of  everything  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  we  can  recommend  only  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  remain  as  it  was  so  dearly  defined  at  Montreal 
and  affirmed  in  Denver. 

Your  committee  concurs  in  Resolution  No.  84. 


The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  June  12-24,  was  called  upon  to  face  issues  more  grave 

CINCINNATI  than  those  which  have  existed  at  any  time  since  the  entry  of 

CONVENTION'S    ^^  United  States  into  the  European  War.  On  the  opposite 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

y^Q^i^  page  is  a  photograph  of  the  convention,  taken  during  the  early 

part  of  the  first  week  of  its  sessions.  Perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men  were  on  strike  when  the  convention  was  called  to  order.  The 
railroad  shop  trades  were  on  the  eve  of  a  cessation  of  work.  In  every  case  the 
cause  of  Labor's  protest  was  substantially  the  same.  A  general  condition 
was  confronting  the  entire  movement.  The  elements  of  this  general  condition 
were  a  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  everywhere  to  reduce  wages,  destroy 
established  working  conditions  and,  wherever  possible,  to  destroy  the  unions 
themselves.  The  fact  is  that  the  convention  met  just  about  at  the  point  of 
greatest  resistance  on  both  sides  of  the  industrial  struggle. 

The  Executive  Council  reported  to  the  convention  that  the  movement 
for  the  so-called  open  shop  had  been  fought  to  a  standstill  and  that  labor 
was  at  the  beginning  of  an  aggressive  movement.  This  was  actually  the  case, 
although  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  (letermin  d  to  make  one  final  effort 
in  the  general  attack  on  Labor. 

In  addition  to  an  acute  industrial  condition  the  convention  had  to  deal 
with  political  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  Supreme  Court  had  just 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  Coronado  case  and  this  had  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  decision  in  the  child  labor  case.  The  convention  took  bold 
and  constructive  action  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  courts  and 
submitted  to  the  country  a  program  calling  for  constitutional  amendments  to 
restore  the  courts  to  their  original  f imction  and  to  right  the  great  wrong  done 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  children  of  our  country. 

Not  only  in  dealing  with  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  but  also  in  dealing 
with  so-called  courts  established  in  the  fields  of  industry,  the  convention 
adhered  rigidly  to  its  traditionally  democratic  position.  Concerning  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  courts  of  equity  the  convention  demanded  that  all  ustuped 
powers  be  taken  from  the  courts  and  adhered  to  the  position  repeatedly  rc- 
aflBirmed  by  former  conventions  in  respect  to  injimctions. 

In  order  to  make  its  work  generally  more  effective  the  convention  adopted 
recommendations  providing  for  the  extension  of  research  and  information 
disseminating  activities. 

The  declarations  of  the  convention  constitute  a  clear  and  sound  industrial 
program.  They  point  the  way  to  an  industrial  organization  operating  in 
accordance  with  nrinciples  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  in  complete  accord 
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with  the  highest  concepts  of  American  life  and  American  institutions.  The 
convention  undoubtedly  marked  the  beginning  of  a  forward  movement  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  a  constant  overcoming  of  reactionary  employer  influences 
which  ha^fe  sought  vainly  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  to  restore,  if  pos- 
sible, autocratic  and  imperialistic  practices  in  the  industrial  life  of  our  coimtry . 
The  convention  as  viewed  at  the  time  was  one  of  tmusual  significance, 
characterized  by  great  imity  of  thought  and  by  a  more  than  characteristic 
determination.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future,  it  may  be  found 
to  have  marked  a  great  turning  point  in  American  industrial  history. 


The  American  FEDSRATiONrsT  here  presents  to  its  readers  a  series  of  letters 
that  passed  between  a  so-called  open  shop  organization  and 
A  BILLET'  j^  employer  whose  relations  with  union  workers  have  been 

A  WALLOP  cordial  and  helpfid  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  letters  written  by  this  able  employer  constitute  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  anti-union  organization  and  are  of  national 
interest  because  what  is  said  in  them  applies  so  completely  to  every  similar 
situation. 

It  was  with  some  asperity  that  Mr.  Wood  F.  Axton  of  Louisville  replied 
to  the  propaganda  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights, 
because  Mr.  Axton  knew  that  the  League  for  Industrial  Rights  was  in  reality 
a  league  for  the  denial  of  industrial  rights. 

The  American  Federationist  advises  employers  everywhere  to  read 
carefully  what  is  set  forth  in  this  correspondence  which  opens  with  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  Axton  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  anti-union  organization  and  closes  with 
a  final  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Axton  which  bristles  with  facts  and  with  a  fine 
spirit  of  American  democratic  thought  and  independence.  The  letters  follow: 

League  For  Industrial  Rights 
42  Broadway 

New  York,  June  2. 
Axton  Fisher  Tobacco  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Attention  of  the  President 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  S.  C.  Markley,  president  of  the  Comas  Cigarette  Machine  Com- 
pany,  of  Salem,  Va.,  a  member  of  the  league,  suggests  that  you  should  be  interested 
in  our  work. 

The  enclosed  booklet  outlines  the  objects  and  accomplishments  of  the  League  for 
Industrial  Rights,  during  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  I  know  you  will  find  it  of  interest 
and  recognize  that  the  protection  which  American  industry  enjo3rs  today  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  this  organization. 

The  plan  of  organized  labor  to  wipe  out  legal  and  constitutional  obstacles  and  to 
force  the  closed  shop  upon  the  cotmtry  has  been  frustrated  by  our  opposition  to  radical 
legislation  and  by  the  court  decisions  obtained  by  us  for  otu*  members  at  otu*  expense. 

Our  work  has  been  carried  on  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  employers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  who  are  actuated  by  a  public-spirited  desire  to  sustain  the 
law  and  the  constitution  against  those  who  defy  them  and  would  make  them  impotent 
for  the  protection  of  rights  in  industrial  disputes.  This  upholding  of  the  law  and  the 
constitution  has  made  this  a  cotmtry  of  industrial  freedom,  where  the  open  shop  is 
grounded  on  legal  and  legislative  foundation. 

Otu:  members  believe  that  this  work  which  they  have  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all 
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makes  every  employer  a  debtor  to  the  league  and  they  feel  that  you  should  now  join 
with  them  and  share  in  the  expense  of  its  activities  in  order  that  its  work  may  be  effectually 
perpetuated. 

The  renewed  effort  of  organized  labor  to  obtain  inmiunity  and  ntdlify  the  results  of 
our^work  makes  further  support  essential. 

Will  you  not  help?  An  application  blank  is  enclosed  and  the  cost  of  membership  is 
small. 

Faithfully  yours» 
(Signed)  Lawrbncb  P.  Shbrman, 

Executive  Secretary. 
LPS— F. 
Enc.  herewith: 
Aims  and  accomplishments. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  17,  1922. 
Lawrsncb  F.  Shbrhan, 

Executive  Secretary t  League  for  Industrial  Rights, 
42  Broadwity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.  handed  me  on  my  return  to  the  city  with  the 
enclosed  booklet  outlining  the  objects  and  accomplishments  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Rights  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  Your  letter  is  indeed  interesting. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  say: 

'The  plan  of  organised  labor  to  wipe  oat  legal  and  eoiMtitatlonal  obstades  and  to 
force  the  closed  shop  upon  the  connlry  has  been  frustrated  by  our  opposition  to  radical 
legislation  and  by  the  court  decisions  obtained  by  ns  for  oar  members  at  oar  expense." 

This  paragraph  is  indeed  astounding,  especially  the  declaration  that  decisions  of  the 
court  have  been  obtained  by  yoa  at  your  expense.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
tampering  with  the  decisions  of  the  court  is  the  real  incubator  in  this  country  of  the 
wildest  kind  of  radicalism? 

We  have  here  in  our  own  dty  a  few  small  minded  men  who  have  gone  to  seed  on 
the  subjec  of  labor,  who  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  stirring  up  discontent 
between  honest  emplo3rers  and  honest  labor  and  they  have  their  secretary,  who  thinks  he 
b  the  hero  of  the  industries  by  misrepresenting  the  facts  regarding  organized  labor,  and 
as  you  say,  fhistrating  legislation  offered  in  favor  of  humanity  in  general. 

We  hardly  believe  that  any  of  our  courts  here  have  been  corrupted  by  the  men  of  this 
ilk  and  we  would  deplore  the  day  when  such  a  thing  would  happen.  I  am  very  gratified 
indeed  to  have  you  say  that  your  work  is  being  carried  on  by  a  very  small  number  of 
employers  scattered  throughout  the  country,  because  I  am  glad  that  very  few  men  of  this 
country  want  to  engage  in  corrupting  our  courts  of  justice. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  greA  number  of  employers  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness that  are  making  headway  by  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  their  emplo3res  and  have 
not  joined  that  class  of  busy-bodies  who  have  but  little  ability  to  conduct  their  own 
business  but  who  would  tell  other  men  how  to  conduct  their  business. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  honest  employer  would  feel  himself  a  debtor  of  your  league 
if  your  league  stands  for  what  your  letter  indicates  it  stands  for. 

We  have  done  some  business  with  the  Comas  Machine  Company  and  we  do  not  know 
of  an3rthing  in  that  transaction  that  would  cause  Mr.  Markley  to  believe  that  we  would 
want  to  join  a  league  such  as  you  represent  irour  league  to  be. 

We  feel  that  the  best  thing  for  this  country  is  for  our  legislators  to  be  unbribed,  for 
our  courts  to  be  uncorrupted  and  that  employers  understand  better  the  needs  of  their 
co-workers  and  to  stop  as  far  as  possible  the  discontent  that  is  coming  out  of  such  organi- 
zations as  you  represent. 

We  at  least  do  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  you  or  your  kind  and  certainly 
will  not  be  a  contributor  to  the  league. 

Very  respectfully, 

Wood  F.  AxtON, 

President. 
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L0UI8VILLB,  Ky.,  Sept.  7,  J92J. 
AxTON  Fisher  Tobacco  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

AUenUon  Mr,  Wood  AxUm. 
Dbar  Wood:  I  was  much  surprised  at  your  identifying  yourself  so  wholly  with  the 
unions  yesterday. 

Did  you  mean  it?  Or  was  it  just  for  advertising  purposes?  If  the  latter  do  you 
think  it  was  well  to  do  this  in  an  avowedly  "open  shop"  town?  The  town  that  00  ac- 
count of  its  open  shop  principles,  is  easily  the  best  business  town  today  (wholesale  and 
retail)  of  any  comparative  city  in  the  world. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gborgs  Chasb. 


Louisville,  Kv.,  September  8,  1921. 
Mr.  George  Chase, 

Wilson  Fumitiure  Co., 
City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst  and  contents  carefully  noted.  I  thought 
you  knew  me  too  well  to  ask  me,  when  I  do  a  thing,  if  I  really  meant  it  and  in  reply 
to  your  inqtiiry  will  say  that  I  meant  it. 

For  over  twenty-two  years  I  have  been  in  the  tobacco  business  and  I  have  emplojred 
union  labor  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  found  union  labor  absolutely  fair  and  ready  to 
listen  to  reason.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  been  approached  and  reapproached  by  many 
men  who  claimed  the  right  to  conduct  their  business  as  they  saw  fit,  but  who  objected 
to  my  conducting  my  business  as  I  saw  fit,  and  in  summing-up  these  men,  I  find  that  they 
are  a  parcel  of  men  who  have  simply  gone  to  seed  on  the  subject  of  labor.  I  sometimes 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  them,  alwa3rs  afraid  of  trouble  with  their  employes, 
most  of  them  never  having  learned  how  to  get  along  with  their  employes,  most  of  them 
incompetent  of  conducting  their  business,  continually  stirring  up*discontent  between  em- 
ployes and  employer  by  sending  out  such  circulars  as  you  sent  me;  * 'of  a  man  who  fifteen 
years  ago  had  some  carpenter  tell  him  to  slow  up  on  a  job  down  in  North  Carolina"  and 
I  doubt  very  much  if  there  was  any  carpenters'  union  at  that  time  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  North  Carolina.  This  wonderful  story  that  you  sent  out 
regarding  the  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Railroad  now  being  closed  down  on  account 
of  labor  is  a  fair  example  of  the  propaganda  I  receive  here  every  day. 

When  I  go  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  and  I  am  asked  $16  to  $18  for  them  and  leather 
is  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  and  I  am  told  it  is  on  account  of  labor,  yet,  did  you  know 
that  on  the  finest  shoes  made  for  men  the  laborer  gets  less  than  $1.25  a  pair  for  making 
them? 

It  is  very  much  like  the  textile  manufafturer  who  opposed  the  minimuw  wage 
bill  for  women  last  year  at  Frankfort,  who  at  that  time  was  getting  over  100  per  oest 
more  for  converting  cotton  into  cloth  than  he  received  before  the  war.  They  said  they 
were  now  paying  their  labor  86  per  cent  more  than  they  did  before  the  war  and  any 
further  advances  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  doth.  Another  one  of  them 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  working  girls  having  a  surplus  after  contributing 
their  share  of  the  upkeep'  of  the  home  began  to  lead  a  larger  \\lt  jmd  were  imperiled 
thereby.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  man  has  daughters  or  not,  but  I  know  he  b  as 
soidless  as  a  fish  and  if  you  would  stick  a  l^nif e  into  him  'when  you  pulled  it  out  you 
would  find  frost  on  the  blade. 

Yes,  sir,  I  meaSit  to  be  in  the  parade  when  I  was  invited  and  I  felt  honored  to  be 
selected  by  the  labor  leaders  of  Louisville  to  ride  with  the  national  secretary.  Up  to  now 
I  have  never  listened  to  the  dictation  of  any  man  nor  have  I  let  anyone  interfere  with  what 
I  felt  was  right  and  I  do  not  think  I  will  begin  now.  The  underscored  notice  sent  out 
by  the  Employers'  Association  with  a  sort  of  veiled  boycott  for  my  products  has  no 
more  effect  on  me  than  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back.  I  will  be  doing  business  when 
the  red  flag  is  hanging  in  front  of  many  of  their  doors.  I  think  I  am  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  leaders  of  the  open  shop  movement  here  and  I  think  I  know  something  aboctt 
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how  they  have  prospered  mostly  hi  tunes  of  war  and  I  also  think  that  I  am  quite  as  able 
to  handle  my  own  business  as  they  are  to  handle  theirs. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  who  toil  and 
produce  and  the  leaders  of  this  open  shop  propaganda  which  is  in  the  main  without 
truth  and  is  a  detriment  to  any  community,  and  where  did  you  get  that  stuff  that  Louis- 
ville, on  account  of  the  open  shop  principles  is  easily  the  best  business  town  both  whc^e- 
sale  and  retail  in  the  world  and  whoever  told  you  the  open  shop  propaganda  has  added 
one  iota  to  the  business  was  simply  spoofing  you,  and  if  you  believed  it  you  need  a  care- 
.    taker. 

Thanking  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  veiled  boycott  and  with  kindest  personal 
regards,  and  sympathy,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Wood  Axton. 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Axton  has  said.  It  may  b^  of 
interest  to  note,  however,  that  be  attended  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Cincinnau  and  there  read  to  the  assembled  delegates  a 
portion  of  the  correspondence.  ^ 

More  and  more  the  methods  of  the  anti-union  organizations  are  becoming 
dear.  More  and  more  intelligent  employers  will  become  convinced  of  their 
mifairness,  their  tngoted,  warped  point  of  view,  their  un-American  concept 
and  their  final  futility.  Mr.  Axton  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so 
amply  answered  his  petty  tormentors  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  be  will  enjoy 
many  more  years  of  pleasaiit  relationship  with  workers  through  the  interchange 
of  views  and  facts  around  the  conference  table. 


About  four  months  ago  the  Ford  Motor  Works  began  operation  on  a  five- 
day  week  basis.  This  was  Henry  Ford's  third  great  inova- 
"^ovEH  ^'^'***  tion  in  his  dealings  with  the  workers  in  his  employ.  About 
six  years  ago  he  inaugurated  the  dght-hotu-  day  throughout 
his  plant.  At  a  time  when  average  wage  scales  were  considerably  bdow 
$5  per  day  he  put  into  effect  a  minimum  wage  of  $5  per  day  so  that  no  employe 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  received  less  than  that  amotmt. 

After  the  eight-hour  day  had  for  some  time  been  in  operation  Mr.  Ford 
made  the  statement  as  to  the  results,  in  which  he  said: 

A  certain  group  of  men  working  nine  hours  under  the  old  system  assembled  750 
radiators.  The  same  group  working  eight  hours  under  the  new  plan  assembled  1,300 
radiators.  A  group  of  men  working  nine  hours  under  the  old  plan  turned  out  thirty-eight 
fenders.  Under  the  new,  working  eight  hours,  the  same  men  turned  out  fifty  fenders.  A 
group  of  sixty-five  men  working  nine  hours  under  the  old  S3rstem  turned  out  800  gas 
tanks.  Under  the  new,  working  eight  hours,  the  sixty  men  turned  1,200.  Hours  were 
reduced,  wages  increased  and  cost  went  down. 

When  the  annotmcement  was  made  that  the  Ford  plant  was  to  be  oper- 
ated on  the  eight-hour  day  basis  we  made  the  prediction  that  production 
would  be  increased  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Ford's 
statement  showed  how  well  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  When  about  April  1 
this  year  it  was  anotmced  that  the  Ford  plant  was  to  be  operated  on  the  five- 
day  week  basi^  a  similar  prediction  was  made  by  us. 

In  relation  to  the  Ford  experience  tmder  the  five-day  week  Mr.  Fwd's 
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own  comment  is  iUimiinating.    In  an  article  written  by  Samuel  Crowther 
in  the  July,  1922,  issue  of  Factory,  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  as  follows: 

We  began  it  as  an  experiment,  but  we  shall  probably  keep  the  fi\e  day  week  perma- 
nently. We  thought  that  in  the  present  labor  situation  we  should  be  performing  a  serv- 
ice if  we  employed  a  larger  force  ot  men  o\er  fiv  e  days  rather  than  a  smaller  force  over  six 
days — provided,  of  course,  we  could  do  so  without  increasi|ig  our  costs  and  therefore  the 
cost  to  the  public. 

Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  departments.  Some  of  our  departments 
naturally  have  to  work  on  the  twenty-four-hour  basis.  Naturally  it  is  much  more  expen- 
sive to  work  five  dasrs  than  six,  but  our  factory  overhead  is  very  low  and  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  production  through  various  httle  improvements  here  and  there,  we  have  been 
able  to  do  somewhat  more  than  absorb  the  additional  cost  of  the  five-day  week.  The  men 
are  better  off  with  two  days  a  week  of  complete  rest,  and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  the  five  day  week  permanent. 

This  is  a  most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  success  of  the  five-day  week. 
One  fact,  however^  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Maintaining  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  holding  down  the  cost  of  production  with  a  reduced  number  of 
working  hours  per  day  or  per  week  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  wilUngness  on  the 
part  of  the  workers:  It  is  a  matter  in  which  there  must  be  intelligence  of 
management  and  if  there  is  not  intelligence  of  management  the  experiment 
is  more  than  likely  to  fail. 

Whatever  criticism  there  may  be  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  production  is  the  object.  The 
constant  aim  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is  production  of  a  commodity 
and  upon  that  point  all  energy  is  centered.  There  is  probably  no  industry 
in  the  United  States  where  the  product  is  so  essentially  the  main  thing  and  the 
profit  so  nearly  an  incidental  thing  as  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  plant. 

Of  course  there  is  an  enormous  profit,  a  profit  that  flows  in  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  into  the  Ford  treasury.  But  it  is  a  certainty  that  if  profit 
were  regarded  in  the  Ford  organization  as  the  prime  essential  the  sustained 
flow  of  profit  over  a  number  of  years  would  be  considerably  less  than,  it  is. 

Ford  has  proved  the  value  of  the  eight-hoiu-  day.  He  has  proved  the 
value  of  a  wage  higher  than  that  commonly  known  as  the  going  rate.  He  has 
'proved  also  the  value  of  the  five-day  week.  He  has  proved  that  production 
for  use  is  a  success.  He  has  proved  that  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  success  than 
production  which  is  primarily  for  profit. 

Mr.  Crowther  in  the  same  article  points  to  another  Ford  idea  that  indi- 
cates how  thoroughly  the  idea  of  production  for  use  permeates  the  Ford 
organization  and  the  Ford  plans.  In  describing  this  idea  of  Mr.  Ford's  Mr. 
Crowther  says: 

In  the  accotmting  no  charge  is  made  for  interest  upon  the  investment.  This  is  a 
fundamental  point  in  Mr.  Ford's  theory  of  business.  The  whole  plant  is  considered 
merely  as  a  productive  tool  and  it  is  worth  what  it  returns  in  the  way  of  production,  and 
the  process  is  not  complicated  by  considering  what  might  have  happened  had  the  money, 
instead  of  being  put  into  ft  productive  tool,  been  put  into  6  per  cent  securities.  That  is 
to  say,  interest  upon  the  investment  is  not  taken  into  consideration  anjrwhere  in  the 
accounting  of  the  company. 
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Further  explaining  the  Ford  attitude  toward  interest,  the  borrowing 

of  money  and  the  paying  of  rent,  Mr.  Crowther  continues:  ^ 

f 

Mr.  Ford  believes  entirely  that  interest  upon  borrowed  money,  the  rental  of  prop- 
erty, or  any  other  similar  charge,  is  not  a  cost  of  production,  but  is  a  charge  that  the 
owner  should  deduct  from  his  profits  and  thus  keep  ever  before  him  that  he  is  parting  with 
some  of  his  profits  in  order  to  pay  interest  to  those  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  money. 
He  hc^ds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  man  to  delude  himself  by  his  method  of  accounting 
into  thinking  that  he  is  as  well  ofif  with  a  mortgage  on  his  property  as  he  is  without  it.  He 
tielieves  that  a  man  who  rents  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  man  who  owns— other 
things  of  course  being  equal. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  Ford  costs  are  net  costs  and  that  the  inventory 
of  finished  products  contain  no  items  of  interest.  Among  many  concerns  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  charge  as  a  fixed  cost  the  banking  interest  upon  the  investment.  Among  many 
others  the  product  is  supposed  to  bear  as  a  matter  of  course  mortgage  interest  or  property 
rental.  It  is  argued  that  since  mortgage  interest  and  rental  must  be  paid,  and  of  course 
they  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  product,  then  they  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  to  the  fact  that  throughout  all  of  otu* 
recent  industrial  difi&culties  Ford's  enterprises  have  apparency  been  the  least 
inconvenienced  of  any  in  the  country.  Ford  has  not  had  wage  disputes  with  the 
c  mployes  in  his  Detroit  factory  nor  has  he  had  wage  disputes  with  the  employes 
on  his  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad.  It  is  notable  that  when  the 
railroad  shop  trades  ceased  work  throughout  the  coimtry  an  exception  was 
made  of  the  Ford  railroad  because  no  wage  dispute  existed  on  that  road. 

It  is  doubtless  painful  for  railroad  management  to  contemplate  the 
methods  which  Ford  has  put  into  operaton  in  the  conduct  of  his  railroad 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  his  motor  works  but  it  woidd  be  most  interesting 
to  know  at  any  rate  whether  the  extension  of  those  methods  to  other  roads 
would  not  make  possible  the  elimination  of  difficulties  which  other  railroad 
managements  have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  successfully. 

If  there  is  a  moral  to  the  facts  which  have  been  found  in  relation  to 
production  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  plant  under  the  five-day  week  and 
in  the  operation  of  his  railroad  under  inovations  which  he  has  made  it  is  the 
moral  which  Labor  has  pointed  to  year  after  year,  which  is  that  production 
must  not  be  for  profit  alone,  that  there  must  be  an  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  management  and  a  fair  dealing  with  workers  which  recognizes  the  fact 
.that  workers  are  human  beings  who  have  both  aspirations  and  rights  which 
must  be  regarded. 

It  is  possible  to  operate  industry  without  bankruptcy  and  without 
stoppage.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  railroad  strikes  and  coal  strikes.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  to  avoid  lockouts.  It  is  furthermore  possible  to  produce  commodi- 
ties and  to  get  those  commodities  to  the  consumer  without  an  intervening 
extortion  that  makes  it  difficidt,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  consimier  to  buy 
and  pay  for  those  commodities. 

All  of  these  things  are  possible  if  management  can  shake  itself  free  from 
the  cramping,  brutalizing  shackles  of  financial  domination,  if  it  can  rid  itself 
of  the  dominating  idea  of  exploitation  primarily  for  profit,  and  if  it  can  come 
to  a  sane,  delnocratic  method  of  dealing  with  workers.  None  of  these  things 
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is  possible  where  the  profit  idea  rules  and  where  the  policy  toward  the  workers 
is  one  of  ruthless  domination. 

How  long  the  nation  will  be  content  to  be  penalized  for  the  greed  \ind 
ignorance  of  owners  and  of  managements  whose  sole  idea  is  the  piling  up  of 
profits  is  of  course  problematical.  The  people  are,  however,  impatient.  They 
demand  that  industry  must  right  itself  and  order  its  house.  Labor  through 
all  the  years  has  led  in  the  formulation  of  that  demand  and  in  the  pressing 
home  of  that  demand,  and  solution  of  the  problem  with  intelligence  and  with 
justice  is  possible. 

The  example  offered  by  Henry  Ford  is  not  a  complete  example  but  it  is 
a  startling  illustration  of  what  can  be  done.  How  much  more  could  be  done 
if  there  ware  a  full  realization  of  the  truths  which  Labor  has  presented  time 
after  time  out  of  its  experience  andjits  knowledge  we  can  not  know  until  the 
future  shall^have  brought  opportunity  for  demonstration.  The  responsibility 
that  rests  today  upon  management  and  upon  employers  is  indeed  a  heavy 
one.  It  is  not  unlike  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  kings  and  barons 
when  poUtical  democracy  was  beginning  its  course  of  ascendency  among  civi- 
lized peoples.  

TO  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

(&cho  of  the  contention  held  in    Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
June  J  2-24,  1922.) 

By  Will  a'  Shbnlbt 

Ye  "Minute  Men  of  Liberty"! 

By  solemn  uttered  claim, 
Arise  in  all  sincerity; 

Defendjthat  noble  name! 

For  God  revered  and  Country,  you 

Are  called  to  stand  and  fight, 
For  what  is  just  and  good  and  true; 

For  Labor's  sacred  right. 

For  those  in  need,  distress  and  want, 

The  fatherless,  bereft 
Of  spouse,  enhungered,  weak,  and  gaunt. 

Sans  necessaries  left. 

With  generous  hearts  and  temperate  souls. 

With  sturdy,  strong  uplift, 
As  valiantly  your  scroll  unrolls — 

The  good  from  badness  «ift. 

And  more  for  which  your  program  calls. 

Still  worthily  achieve. 
Just  now  when  danger  which  appalls. 

Our  land  help  save,  relieve. 

Your  mission  grand  to  visualize. 

The  many  evils  gauge. 
Unrest  widespread  allaying,  wise 

And  righteous  warfare  wage. 

The  conflict  grave  of  group  and  class. 

Of  Wealth  and  Labor  heal, 
"With  justice  and  with  judgment"  pass 

Upoh  each  apt  appeal. 

Cooperation,  not  dissent, 

And  friendship  advocate, 
Ihe  Nation's  general  betterment 

With  Christian  Rifle  restate! 
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A  Valuable  Suggestion 

By  L0UI88  Hunt 

^  Ncwvk  Citr  Ubrwtea 

WHERE  does  Labor  secure  its  library  service?  How  completely  filled 
are  the  needs  of  Labor  for  research,  study  and  recreation  among 
books  and  other  print?  Whex^  the  miners  and  the  railroad  men  of 
the  United  States  began  to  discuss  cooperative  effort  where  could  they  find 
hnmediatdy  at  hand  all  official  and  authoritative  material  on  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  England,  showing  what  this  Alliance  had  aimed  to  do,  how  it 
had  gone  about  it,  how  far  it  had  succeeded,  in  what  it  had  failed  and  why? 

Where  would  an  investigator  being  sent  into  the  West  Virginia  mining 
district  to  report  on  conditions,  past  and  present,  find  collected  everything 
in  print  with  which  to  prepare  himself  for  his  mission? 

If  the  building  trades  wished  to  present  a  practical  program  for  solving 
the  housing  problem  where  would  they  find  e\rerytliing  of  importance  in 
print  about  the  plans  and  achievements  of  the  Glasgow  building  trades? 

Where  would  one  find  reliable  information  about  the  present  form  and 
status  of  labor  unions  in  Russia? 

If  labor  officials  wished  to  know  what  part  labor  unions  had  taken  in  the 
cooperative  movement  where  would  they  find  fuH  reports  of  the  activities 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  English  imions? 

Where  do  the  workers  secure  books  of  economics  and  of  literature  which 
the  public  library  cannot  supply,  either  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  because 
of  their  viewpoint? 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  average  public  library  of  to-day 
even  in  the  larger  cities,  to  provide  such  material  fully  prepared  for  the 
immediate  use  of  specialists.  New  York  city  undoubtedly  maintains  the 
largest  free  public  lending  library  in  the  world,  (tho  by  no  means  the  largest 
per  capita).  But  no  public  library  is  yet,  or  is  likely  to  be  for  generations 
to  come,  well  enough  supported  financially  to  meet  adequately  the  needs 
of  its  entire  constituency  with  their  manifold  actirities  and  interests — 
blacksmiths,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  garment  workers,  engineers,  cooks, 
artists,  singers,  writers,  bridge  players,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Hence  there  have  sprung 
up  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  many  special  libraries,  each  maintained 
by  the  particular  group  which  it  serves,  such  libraries  as  that  of  the  Umted 
Engineering  Society,  medical  association  libraries  and  law  libraries.  Thus 
far  there  is  not  in  New  York,  nor,  I  believe,  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
a  general  labor  library  designed  to  fill  fully  the  needs  of  the  great  body  of 
workers.  There  are  in  New  York,  it  is  true,  several  admirable  collections  of 
special  interest  to  Labor,  such  as  those  of  the  Russd  Sage  Foundation,  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  but  none  of  these  aim  to  maintain  a  general  lending  collec- 
tion and,  except  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation,  each  is  primarily  for  the  use 
of  its  own  members,  some  being  little  more  than  good  working  office  collections. 

At  a  very  small  per  capita  cost  there  could  be  organized  and  maintained 
a  great  labor  library  that  would  be  of  untold  value  to  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
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ands  of  workers  in  and  around  New  York  and  also  be  of  service  in  times  of 
crisis  to  groups  in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  a  little  inyestigation  will 
show  that  a  public  library  is  about  the  cheapest  service  that  any  civic  group 
maintains  for  its  citizens;  when  its  potential  usefulness  is  considered  the  com- 
parison becomes  more  striking. 

This  labor  library  shoidd  build  up  a  large  reference  collection  on  labor, 
economics,  sociology — ^all  subjects,  in  short,  of  interest  to  workers  as  workers, 
as  employes.  Its  material  should  be  limited  to  no  one  country  or  one  lan- 
guage, its  field  should  be  as  wide  as  the  world,  tho  of  coiu-se  the  things  of 
most  pressing  need  shoidd  be  collected  first.  The  collection  should  include 
not  only  books,  but  also,  in  order  to  have  the  latest  information  which  does 
not  always  promptly  find  its  way  between  stiff  covers,  many  pamphlets, 
files  of  magazines  and  joiu'nals,  publications  of  labor  and  economic  organi- 
zations of  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  selection  of  city,  state  and  federal  documents 
and  a  carefully  chosen  file  of  daiUes.  In  an  up-to-date  library  a  clipping 
collection  is  indispensable  and  tho  expensive  if  properly  kept  up  (and  worse 
than  useless  if  it  is  not)  one  shoidd  be  maintained.  Especially  in  such  a 
library  as  this  would  it  be  needed.  In  fact,  it  might  be  considered  the  most 
important  service  a  labor  Ubrary  could  render,  not  only  because  such  material 
is  less  easily  secured  from  public  libraries  and  other  existing  agencies  but 
also  because  in  the  world  of  labor  it  is  so  often  the  happening  of  the  moment 
that  is  of  supreme  inportance.  For  example,  consider  the  value  of  finding 
available  at  a  moment's  notice  current  journalistic  comment  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  or  all  over  the  world  touching  an  important  strike,  lockout 
or  crucial  labor  trial.  Endless  service  of  this  sort  by  expert  librarians,  well- 
informed  on  labor  subjects,  could  be  tmdertaken  by  a  central  Ubrary,  thereby 
saving  much  time  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  sustaining  unions,  as  well 
as  duplication  of  material  and  housing  space. 

Certain  basic  reference  books  for  important  industries  would  be  purchased, 
tho  a  complete  •collection  of  textbooks  for  each  occupation  would  be  unad- 
vised for  that  would  mean  building  up  dozens  of  special  libraries  which 
would  probably  be  more  than  the  workers  would  wish  to  support  from  a 
general  fund,  especially  as  such  books  should  be  and  usually  can  be  more 
readily  obtained  from  the  public  library. 

This  reference  collection  would  be  for  the  use  of  all  individuals  who  are 
members  of  sustaining  organizations,  but  interested  non-members  should 
also  be  free  to  work  in.  the  library,  for  example,  labor  lawyers,  economists, 
journalists,  and  legislators.  Research  work  would  be  done  by  the  staff  for 
members  without  charge  up  to  a  reasonable  time  Umit;  for  non-members, 
and  for  members  in  case  of  specially  long  pieces  of  work,  a  fixed  charge  would 
be  made  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  cost  of  service  (a  dollar  an  hour  is  a  usual 
charge  among  libraries).  Service  of  the  research  department  might  in  a  short 
time  become  nation-wide.  Groups  could  be  served  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  Hudson  Bay  without  adding  to  the  overhead  as  this 
department  should  be  self-supporting. 

A  large]^lending  collection,  no  less  broad  in  scope  than  the  reference, 
should  be  built  up  from  which  all  members  could  borrow  books  for  home 
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use.  A  provision  might  be  made  so  that  individuals  not  eligible  for  membership 
could  also  secure  the  borrowing  privilege  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee. 
From  this  collection  travelling  libraries  could  be  ^nt  out  to  tmions  and  other 
group  members,  the  group  to  provide  space  and  necessary  supervision 
and  guarantee  return  of  the  libraries  at  the  proper  time.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  this  department  of  the  library  would  be  the  provision, 
in  travelling  libraries  and  otherwise,  for  the  needs  of  the  various  labor  edu- 
cation  groups.  Lantern  slides  and  moving  picture  reels,  as  well  as  books,, 
could  be  included  in  this  collection. 

How  could  such  a  library  be  financed?  The  ideal,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
democratic  support  by  all  whom  the  library  aims  to  serve.  One  naturally 
turns  to  the  trade  unions  to  find  the  most  progressive  and  alert  workers  who 
would  be  the  ones  interested  in  building  up  and  maintaining  such  an  institution 
for  their  own  service.  There  are  doubtless  many  among  imorganized  workers 
and  other  groups  who  would  be  appealed  to  by  a  labor  libi^^uy.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  and  around  New  York  city  about  850,000 
union  members.  If  each  union  would  contribute  a  sum  amounting  to,  say, 
25c  a  year  for  each  member  that  alone  would  give  an  annual  budget  of  $212, 
500.  This  would  do  a  great  deal,  four  times  as  much  would  do  more.  The 
only  limit  to  the  activities  of  such  an  institution  that  need  be  set  is  the  finan- 
cial limit  that  its  supporters  and  users  see  fit  to  place  upon  it. 

Since  1911  the  Belgian  Labor  Party  has  built  up  an  institution,  includ- 
ing  a  labor  library  among  its  activities,  which  is  thrilling  in  its  record  of  rapid 
achievement  and  prompt  winning  to  its  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
workers.  Started  by  a  subsidy  from  Ernest  Solvay,  and  a  few  minor  gifts, 
it  found  that  within  a  few  years  it  was  receiving  in  voluntary  subscriptions 
from  labor  organizations  more  than  twice  its  subsidy  income.  If  labor  must 
eat  of  the  puddin'  before  it  is  convinced  that  it  is  worth  paying  for,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  gifts  with  which  to  finance  the  venture  for  the  first 
few  years,  as  did  the  Central  Board  for  Workers'  Education  in  Belgium. 
Obviously,  gifts,  in  order  to  be  of  greatest  service,  should  be  made  without 
restrictionimd  this  is  quite  as  true  of  gifts  of  books  as  of  money.  Book  collec- 
tions that  must  be  treated  in  some  special  way  add  to  administrative  burden 
and  often  lower  the  effectiveness  of  the  library. 

A  building  for  this  library  could  be  made  self-supporting  by  erecting 
a  building  that  would  house  not  only  the  l^tbor  library  but  also  provide  office 
space  to  be  rented  to  labor  organizations,  cooperatives,  etc.,  at  a  rental  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  would  be  great  mutual  advantage 
in  having  the  library  and  labor  organizations  in  the  same  building,  especially 
in  the  case  of  labor  reSsearch  associations.  The  building  might  also  include 
auditoriums  and  class  rooms;  and  recreational  features  such  as  a  gymnasium^ 
swimming  pools,  billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys  would  be  desirable  and 
could  be  made  mcome-producing,  as  well. 

There  is  only  one  thing  necessary  to  make  this  library  a  reality  and  that 
IS  the  will  of  the  workers  to  make  it  so,  for,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  library 
service  is  the  cheapest  of  commimity  services  (perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so 
often  neglected).  *'The  Price  of  a  Book  a  year"  adopted  by  all  the  tmions 
would  work  miracles. 
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The  Coming  of  Coal 

(A  BOOK  REVIEW) 

IT  IS  seldom  that  so  valuable  an  article  as  Robert  Bruere  has  written 
under  this  title  makes  so  timely  an  appearance.  As  managements  and 
wage  earners  in  the  coal  industry  face  each  other  in  militant  array,  the 
public  is  furnished  with  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  industry 
in  the  history  of  civilization  and  with  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  advance 
in  science  and  the  production  of  material  things  and  the  {establishment  of 
justice  between  men.  Yet  as  Mr.  Bruere  points  out  the  latter  is  the  test. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  the  fact  of  transcending  significance  b  the 
presence  in  man  of  instincts,  emotions,  mind,  reason,  will,  conscious  hunger,  and  con- 
scious love  of  one's  neighbor,  all  the  constituents  of  that  personality  of  supreme  worth 
whose  ceaseless  struggle  for  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  for  escape  from  mutual 
aid,  and  service*  is  the  epic  of  civilization.  The  value  of  coal,  as  of  all  material  things, 
finds  its  true  measure  not  m  numbers  or  horse-power  units,  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  soul 
of  man,  (he  fullness  of  opportunity  enjoyed  by  each  individual  for  self-realization  and 
service,  the  progress  of  the  race  toward  brotherhood.  The  ultimate  appraisal  of  the 
coal  age  will  be  determined  by  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  bread  hunger  and  love 
in  the  soul  of  man — the  struggle  between  his  acquisitive  instinct  and  his  growing  con- 
sciousness of  kind. 

Coal  embodies  our  chance  of  a  world  civilization.  It  is  the  material  form  in  which 
the  possibility  of  peace  and  ease^  beauty  and  learning,  cooperation  and  brotherhood, 
have  come  to  the  human  race. 

So  Robert  Bruere  states  the  basic  importance  of  the  coal  industry. 

What  thev  coming  of  coal  means  in  the  terms  of  geology  Mr.  Bruere  briefly 
tells  in  a  way  that  interprets  the  value  of  our  wonderful  heritage.  How  its 
coming  broke  down  geographic  barriers  and  forged  the  steel  frame  work  of 
national  and  international  government,  how  cosmic  energy  following  from 
mines  brought  commercial  and  political  primacy  to  favored  nations,  are 
determining  factors  in  history.  Coal-driven  engines  produced  an  industrial 
revolution.  Coal-driven  transportation  means  distribution  of  crops  and 
production.  But  the  joy  of  easy  conquest  which  came  from  these  great  ad- 
vances brought  waste  of  coal — a  waste  paralleled  by  increasing  need  for 
power — and  the  need  for  technical  revolution  through  integration  of  the 
power  that  drives  industry.  -  ^ 

Coal-driven  transportation  was  good  enough  so  that  a  famine  in  one  land  could  be 
met  by  the  heavy  crops  from  another  place;  the  fighting  of  disease,  the  utilization  of 
patents,  the  exchange  of  ideas,  of  luxuries,  of  scientific  knowledge  of  passports,  of  fashions, 
and  of  food,  became  international  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Mankind  began 
to  approach  a  world  civilization  because  since  the  coming  of  coal  to  kill  or  starve  was  no 
longer  the  inevitable  choice. 

Bruere  interprets  the  progress  in  social  terms  thu3: 

In  any  attempt  to  understand  the  function  of  coal  in  the  development  of  human 
society,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  universal  democratic  tendency  of  men  similarly 
circumstanced,  to  organize  into  defensive  and  offensive  groups.  They  organize  into  bar 
associations,  medical  societies,  religious  denominations,  manufacturers'  associations, 
and  trade  unions  in  obedience  to  a  principle  as  pervasive  in  the  animate  as  the  force  of 
gravitation  is  in  the  material  world.  While  the  primary  driving  force  behind  each  group 
as  it  organizes  is  the  acquisitive  instinct,  the  natural  reaching  out  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  for  wages,  fees,  profits;  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  then  for  more  food,  more 
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dothing,  better  shelter,  still  the  actual  attaiment  of  the  surplus  makes  possible  the 
widening  operation  of  the  consciousness  of  kind,  and  turns  men's  minds  toward  all  those 
attributes  that  are  characteristic  of  the  good  life  in  which  both  the  individual  personality 
and  also  the  spiritual  being  of  the  group,  the  nation,  and  the  race  find  fruition.  For  an 
economic  surplus  is  merely  the  condition  of  the  good  life,  and  the  end  to  which  the 
human  spirit  forever  strives  to  direct  the  use  of  the  surplus,  is  the  good  life  itself — a 
worthy  civilization. 

The  miners'  struggle  then  assumes  this  meaning: 

When  the  coal  miners,  actuated  by  the  consciousness  of  kind,  began  to  organize 
for  mutual  aid  and  defense,  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  the  mine  owners  con- 
demned them  as  subversive  conspirators,  not  only  against  their  lawful  masters,  but  also 
against  the  general  peace  and  well-being  of  the  nation,  which*  was  quite  obviously  flourish- 
ing—piling up  a  surplus  with  national  security  as  a  by-product  by  reason 
of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  which  the  newly  organized  group  might  con- 
ceivably curtail.  It  was  the  commtmity  as  a  whole,  not  the  employers  only,  that  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  courts  and  the  military  against  the  miners^  union,  as  they  would 
have  countenanced  their  use  against  soldiers  who  mutined. 

Only  slowly  is  our  community,  to  which  the  coming  of  coal  has  given  the  chance 
to  develop  a  world  civilization,  beginning  to  see  that  neither  the  acquisitive  instinct 
through  which  men  pile  up  a  surplus,  nor  the  consciousness  of  kind  through  which  they 
organize  to  build  up  a  civilization,  is  the  result  of  individual  perversity  or  caprice.  Unions 
and  employers'  associations  arise  in  obedience  to  a  fundamental  law  of  human  conduct, 
they  are  the  means  by  which  society  wins  its  way  out  of  chaos  and  anarchy  into  peace 
and  orderly  government.  Through  such  group  organizations  men  develop  the  under- 
standing of  one  another  and  of  the  community  at  large,  which  is  the  foundation  of  brother- 
hood and  civilized  life.  It  is  through  them  that  the  community  develops  standards  of 
living;  it  is  through  them  that  the  ideals  of  cooperation  acquire  reality. 

Mr.  Bruere  has  furnished  a  book  well  adapted  to  acquaint  public  with 
essential  facts  of  the  mining  industry,  its  industrial  and  technical  problems. 
The  book  also  has  a  special  value  to  those  who  work  in  otu:  coal  mines.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  every  wage  earner  to  appreciate  the  special  service 
his  indsutry  contributes  to  society.  This  information  is  now  available  to  but 
few  outside  technicians.  In  addition  to  making  available  basic  information 
about  the  coal  industry,  Mf .  Bruere  has  indicated  a  service  that  others  ^an 
render  for  other  industries. 


Class  is  no  assurance  of  genius,  ability  or  wisdom.  No  man  is  fit  to  con- 
trol the  liyes  of  his  fellows.  The  trade  tmions  are  the  agencies  through  which 
wage-earners  are  working  out  their  destinies  and  interposing  a  check  upon 
arbitrary  power  in  industry.  The  spiritual  effect  of  industrial  freedom  is  of 
incalculable  potency  in  determining  the  moral  fiber  of  the  nation. 


Doing  for  people  what  they  can  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  In  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  the  workers  depends 
upon  their  own  initiative.  Whatever  is  done  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy 
or  social  morality  which  in  any  way  lessens  initiative  is  the  greatest  crime 
that  can  be  committed  against  the  toilers. 
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Report  of  Legislative  Committee 


THE  lockout  of  the  miners  and  the 
controversy  of  the  shopmen  with  the 
raikoads  are  being  used  to  create 
sufficient  hysteria  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  anti-union  legislation  can  be 
enacted.  That  there  is  a  community 
of  interest  between  the  operators  and  rail- 
road officials  and  those  who  are  advocating 
repressive  legislation  is  obvious. 

In  the  first  place  the  coal  operators  re- 
fused to  abide  by  a  contract,  in  which  the 
government  was  the  third  party,  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  miners  before 
April  1,  1922,  to  consider  a  new  agreement. 
The  railroad  officials  flouted  the  decisions  of 
the  Labor  Board  and  went  tmscathed. 

Dining  the  past  fom-  months  the  paid 
and  pernicious  publicity  concerning  the 
miners'  lockout  has  been  for  the  piupose  of 
creating  bitterness  stgainst  them  in  order 
that  some  reactionary  legislation  of  a  most 
oppressive  nature  could  be  more  easily  rail- 
roaded through  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  It  is  now  said  that  another  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  pass  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen  Bill  (S.  1807),  which  proposes  "to  aid  in 
stabilizing  the  coal  industry."  There  are 
several  disuigerous  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Section  6  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  shall  investigate,  from  time  to 
time,  the  wages,  working  conditions  and  practices, 
terms  of  employment,  and  the  living  e^enses  of 
miners  and  other  workmen  employed  in  mines, 
washeries,  coking  plants,  and  other  plants  pertinent 
thereto  from  which  coal  is  transported  in  commerce. 

This  implies  that  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  bill  is  not  only  to  regulate  the  coal 
industry  but  to  fix  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  coal  miners.  This  wotdd 
mean  comptdsory  arbitration. 

Section  19  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Director  of  Mines  the  power  of 
examining  all  books,  papers,  records,  ac- 
coimts,  documents  or  correspondence  of  any 
operator,  dealer  or  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Section  20  provides 
that  the  term  **person'*  includes  any  officer 
or  employe.  Therefore,  if  any  **person'* 
refused  to  permit  the  examination  of  such 
books,  etc.,  he  shall  on  conviction  be  fined 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  six  months,  or  both. 
The  most  careful  consideration  will  be 
given  all  bills  presented  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  * 'stabilizing**  the  coal  industry,  as 
the  intent  will  be  not  so  much  to  ''regulate*' 


the  operator  as  to  repress  the  coal  miners. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  because  of  the 
mining  controversy  attempts  are  bdng  made 
in  the  various  states  to  enact  anti-labor 
legislation. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa 
state  legislature  Dr.  Kime,  a  member,  intro- 
duced a  bill  similar  to  the  Kansas  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  act.  It  was  defeated 
He  has  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Kendall  age- 
ing that  a  special  session  of  the  Iowa 
legislatiu-e  be  called  in  which  he  said: 

Iowa  must  have  a  law  backed  by  all  the  powen 
ot  the  state  to  protect  the  man  who  wants  to  work. 

Dr.  Kime  does  not  desire  to  protect  the 
man  who  ".wants  to  work.*'  He  wants  to 
introduce  involimtary  servitude  in  the 
state.  This  was  brought  out  by  C.  W. 
Elson  of  Corydon  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  answered  a  commtmication  from 
Dr.  Kime  regarding  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Elson  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  any  special  session  of  the  l^tda- 
ture  for  this  purpose.  The  people  of  this  oouotry 
are  not  going  to  endure  any  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship on  accotmt  of  the  labor  unions.  If  you  want 
trouble  all  the  time  like  they  have  in  Kansas 
just  pass  an  industrial  cotut  bill  investing  tyrannical 
powers  in  individuals  and  officers  of  the  government. 
I  hope  Iowa  will  keep  her  s^irt  on  and  work  out 
her  problems  in  a  cool,  deliberate  way  with  the  ap- 
proval and  agreement  of  her  people. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  to  point  out  that 
as  much  agitation  as  possible  for  compulsory 
arbitration  will  be  latmched  in  the  various 
states  in  o^der  to  support  any  repressive 
measures  which  may  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. 

Ship  Subsidy 

Opposition  to  the  ship  subsidy  scheme  is 
growing  rapidly.  The  misrepresentation  in- 
dulged in  by  those  who  are  trying  to  im- 
pose a  subsidy  upon  the  people  is  having  its 
effect.  For  instance,  cartoons  are  being 
printed  in  the  press  that  is  easily  reached 
by  the  pubUcity  agents  of  the  Shippiiig 
Board  setting  forth  that  Great  Britain 
pays  subsidies  to  British  ship  owners.  We 
interviewed  representatives  from  the  Britidi 
government  at  the  British  Embassy  on  this 
f  eatture  of  the  subsidy  propaganda,  and  we 
were  told  that  Great  Britain  pays  no  sub- 
sidies to  ship  owners;  that  the  only  money 
paid  to  them  is  "for  services  rendered." 
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If  the  subsidy  scheme  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  misstatements  in  order  to  remove 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

Five  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
submitted  a  minority  report  on  the  ship 
subsidy  bill.  They  submit  ten  facts  why  it 
should  not  be  passed.  They  are  worthy  of  re- 
printing and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Our  government-owned  merchant  tonnage 
cost  the  people  about  $3,000,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  wiU  probably  sell  the  ships  for 
$200,000,000.  Consequently  the  people  will  stand 
a  loss  by  deflation  of  $2,800,000,000.  Furthermore, 
it  is  contemplated  that  either  existing  shipping 
companies  or  companies  to  be  organized,  who  buy 
the  ships  will  capitalize  the  ships  largely  in  excess  of 
their  cost  to  them,  and  sell  the  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  American  people  so  that  the  people  will  be  stand- 
ing the  warrinflation,  the  post  war  deflation,  and 
then  the  promotion  inflation. 

The  people  through  their  government  will  sell 
the  ships  for  approximately  $200,000,000,  lend 
$125,000,000  to  recondition  these  ships  or  build 
others,  and  then  pay  the  owners  approximately 
$750,000,000  in  subsidies  and  aids  within  the 
next  ten  years.  In  other  words  we  wiU  be  giving 
the  ships  away  and  paying  the  recipients  over 
$500,000,000  to  operate  them  for  the  next  ten 
years,  with  the  chances  that  such  btu-dens  will 
thereafter  continue  indefinitely  and  probably 
increase,  if  this  policy  is  once  fastened  upon  this 
government. 

2.  That  thb  bill  provides  for  a  loan  to  ship  owners 
of  a  revolving  ftmd  of  $  1 25,000,000  sucl\  to  be  loaned 
at  2  per  cent  interest  and  for  fifteen  3rears  at  a 
time,  and  up  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  ships 
opon  which  the  loans  are  to  be  made  although  the 
iverage  life  of  a  ship  is  estimated  at  twenty  years; 
vhereas,  even  imder  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
system  fanners  are  compelled  to  pay  about  6  per 
mt  interest  and  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  more 
han  50  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  their 
arms,  which  constitute  permanent  security. 

3.  That  this  bill  exempts  shipowners  from  the 
•ayment  of  all  federal  taxes  provided  the  amount 
rhich  would  otherwise  be  payable  as  taxes  is  in- 
ested  or  set  aside  for  investment  in  new  ship 
onstructiQn. 

4.  That  it  is  not  even  claimed  by  the  proponents 
f  this  biU  that  the  people  will  obtain  any  cheaper 
Kan  freight  rates  and  that  the  bill  does  not 
retend  to  provide  for  any  sort  of  regulation  of 
ich  rates;  on  the  other  hand,  Chairman  Lasker 
i  the  hearings  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
ason  of  the  provision  authorizing  a  reduction 
am  net  income  taxes  of  5  per  cent  of  the  freight 
lid  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in  American 
ssels,  an  importer  or  exporter  could  afford  to 
ly  4  per  cent  more  for  the  carriage  of  his  goods 
I  American  vessels  th^  they  would  be  carried 

t  foreign  vessels  and  still  save  1  per  cent. 
5.  That  this  bill  authorizes  the  Shipping  Board 
make  contracts  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  for 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  making  the 
Dtract,  this  being  admittedly  for  the  purpose  of 


preventing   a   repeal   of   the    act   by   subsequent 
Congresses. 

6.  That,  instead  of  the  Shipping  Board  coming 
to  Congress  each  year  for  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  all  other 
departments  of  the  government  are  required  to  do, 
this  bill  is  so  framed  as  to  avoid  this»  it  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  credit  to  the 

'  merchant  marine  fimd  certain  receipts,  and  "all 
moneys  in  the  fund  are  hereby  permanently  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  making  such  payments 
of  voyage  subsidies"  up(m  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board. 

7.  That  this  bill  confers  upon  the  Shipping  Board 
the  most  autocratic  and  tmprecedented  powers 
witu  respect  to  selling  ships,  miUcing  loans,  making 
subsidy  contracts,  and  handling  enormous  sums  of 
money  ever  conferred  upon  any  board,  and  yet  the 
Shipping  Board  is  feverishly  emplojring  eyery 
conceivable  means  to  obtain  such  powers  and 
opportunities. 

8.  That  this  bill  does  not  require  the  Shipping 
Board  to  make  any  report  or  accotmting  to  the 
President  or  to  anybody  else. 

9.  That  most  of  the  American  steamship  lines 
which  are  seeking  and  would  receive  Uie  subsidies 
and  other  aids  maintain  an  unnecessarily  large 
force  of  high  paid  executives,  their  salaries  running 
as  high  as  $100,000  a  year,  not  only  greater  than 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
but  out  of  all  propcntion  paid  in  any  other  industry, 
especially  considering  the  size  and  the  amount 
invested  in  the  enterprise.  The  Seagar  Steamship 
Company  is  a  leading  American  line,  organized  in 
1907,  and  have  operated  American-flag  ships  to 
various  Etu-opean  ports  in  the  sharpest  competition 
in  the  world.  John  C.  Scagar,  Sr.,  the  president  of 
the  company,  is  said  to  be'  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  shipping  men  in  New  York. 
John  C.  Seagar,  Jr.,  the  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  company  in  a  recent  mterview  published  in 
the  Nautical  Gautte,  declared: 

"Steamships  purchased  at  the  present  time  can 
be  operated  at  a  profit;  foreign  owners  are  not 
losing  any  money  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
American  owner  can  not  make  a  profit  with  his 
ships.  The  most  potent  factor  militating  against 
the  successful  operati(m  of  American  ships  is  the 
large  overhead  which  is  incurred  by  the  payment 
of  large  salaries  to  unnecessary  executives.  With 
few  exceptions  in  Britain,  there  are  no  large  salaries 
paid  to  steamship  men  in  Europe  and  if  this  example 
were  followed  in  this  coiintry,  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  industry  would  make  a  better  showing." 

10.  That  this  bill  authorizes  the  granting  of 
subsidies  and  all  other  aids  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
other  large  concerns  which  own  and  operate  their 
own  ships  in  the  transportation  of  their  own  pro- 
ducts and  does  not  require  them  to  operate  their 
ships  in  whole  or  in  part  as  common  carriers. 

Chinese  Coolie  Bill 

The  so-called  Emergency  Labor  Commis- 
sion of  Hawaii  has  not  lost  hope  of  the 
passage  of  the  coolie  bill  which  would  admit 
50,000  Chinese  coolies  imder  bond  to  the 
Islands  for  five  years.   Through  the  efforts 
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of  Walter  Dillingham  of  the  Hawaiian 
Emergency  Cabor  Commission  supported  by 
Senator  Dillinghami  said  to  be  a  relative  of 
the  former,  a  hearing  was  given  on  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Senator  Dillingham  appeared  to  be 
the  most  interested  participant  at  the 
hearing. 

A  representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  objected  to  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sugar 
planters  had  within  the  last  few  months  re- 
duced wages  of  the  men  on  the  sugar 
plantations  from  $30  to  $26  per  month,  and 
of  the  women  workers  from  $22.50  to 
$19.50.  This  reduction  had  been  opposed  by 
Filipino  laborers,  many  of  whom  had  left 
the  Islands.  They  refused  to  work  for  such 
inadequate  wages. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  President  Gompers  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  in  a  hear- 
ing on  a  companion  biS.  He  referred 
to  the  conditions  vmder  which  Hawaii 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The 
Hawaiian  Committee  agreed  that  if  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  the  Islands  wotdd  ac- 
cept all  American  labor  and  immigration 
laws.  The  sugar  planters  have  forgotten 
orv  wish  to  ignore  this  incident  and  are 
urging  Congress  to  break  down  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws  for  their  especial  benefit. 
Members  of  the  so-called  Emergency  Labor 
Commission  are  quoted  as  saying  that  they 
intend  to  agitate  for  the  passage  of  the 
coolie  bill  tmtil  it  is  passed,  even  if  it  takes 
years. 

Federal  and  District  Bonus 

When  the  Simdry  Civil  Appropriations 
Bill  for  1923  was  before  the  House  Chair- 
man Madden  of  the- Appropriation  Com- 
mittee stated  that  as  there  was  a  Ukelihood 
of  the  reclassification  bill  being  passed  that 
the  $240  bonus  to  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Colimibia  would 
not  be  included.  He  promised  that  if  the 
reclassification  bill  did  not  pass  before  July 
1  that  a  separate  bill  would  be  introduced 
to  provide  for  the  $240  bonus.  The  reclassi- 
fication bill  did  not  pass.  Chairman  Mad- 
den, however,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  a 
bonus  of  $180  instead  of  $240.  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  of  the  federal  employes  organizations 
immediately  entered  a  protest  to  members  of 


Congress.  Rq)resentative  Lehlbach  made  a 
motion  to  strike  out  $180  and  insert  $240. 
This  was  heartily  supported  by  the  friends 
of  Labor  and  was  adopted.  There  had  beco 
great  fear  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
eliminate  the  bonus  entirely  and  your 
representatives  worked  for  several  months 
to  prevent  that  action. 

Soldiers*  Bonus 

Notwithstanding  almost  unanimous  op- 
position to  the  sales  tax,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  delay  in  the  Senate  on  the  Soldiers' 
Bonus  legislation  is  influenced  by  the  hope 
that  the  sales  tax  propaganda  now  in  effect 
will  some  day  create  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor.  Then,  it  will  be  saddled  on  the  sol- 
diers* bonus.  It  is  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day,  however,  that  the  more  the  peo- 
ple study  the  sales  tax  the  greater  is  their 
antipathy  to  its  establishment.  They  can 
not  understand  why  those  who  make 
enormous  profits  dealing  with  the  general 
public  shotdd  want  to  be  relieved  from  taxa- 
tion and  force  that  same  general  public  to 
pay  all  the  taxes  as  well  as  their  enormous 
profits. 

Child  Labor 

Several  joint  resolutions  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the, Constitution  that  will  permit 
Congress  to  regulate  the  ages  at  which 
children  can  work  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  S.  J.  200,  by  Senator  Johnson; 
H.  J.  341,  Representative  Raker;  H.  J. 
340,  Representative  Tague;  H.  J.  Res. 
332,  Representative  Perlman;  H.  J.  Res. 
327,  Representative  Fitzgerald;  H.  J.  Res. 
334,  Representative  Nolan;  H.  J.  Res. 
363,  Representative  Foster,  and  H.  J.  355» 
Representative  Voigt. 

Since  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
laimched  its  agitation  for  either  legislation 
or  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
wotdd  protect  child  life,  the  sentiment 
throughout  the  coimtry  has  grown  amazing 
and  members  of  Congress  are  being  flooded 
with  appeals  for  child  labor  legislatioiL  It  is 
believed  that  some  definite  action  will  be 
taken  at  the  next  regular  session  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Muscle  Shoals 

Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
army    appropriation    bill    which    provided 
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$7,500,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Wilson 
Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals.  An  amendment  to 
have  the  work  begin  immediately  was 
defeated  and  operations  will  be  delayed 
until  October  1,  1922. 

Retirement  Legislation 

H.  R.  11212,  by  Rq>resentative  Pairfiela, 
providing  for  changing  the  age  of  retire- 
ment for  government  employes  ftrom  65  to  60 
years,  passed  the  House  Jime  29.  The  Com- 


mittee on  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  age  of  retirement  to  55  years  and 
dffected  that  the  bill  be  reported  favorably. 
Consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  may  delay 
action  on  H.R.  11212. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 
E.  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislatioe  Committee, 
American  Fedefation  of  Labor. 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


August  7,  Denver,  Colo.,  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mili  &  Smelter  Workers. 

August  14-20,  Chicago,  111.,  International  Photo- 
Hngravers'  Union  of  N.  A. 

September  11,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

September  11,  lulsa,  Okla.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

September  11,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Emplo3res. 

September  II,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

September  1 1,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  International 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

September  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers. 


September   18, 


United  Brick    &   Clay 


Workers  of  America. 

September  25,  Pressmeirs  Home,  Tienn.,  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America. 

October  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

October  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  International 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

October  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of 
America.  ^ 

October  9,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America. 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  June  1,  to  and  including  June  30,  1922,  as  follows: 
Central  bodies,  3;  local  trade  unions,  4;  federal  labor  tmions,  4;  total,  11. 


One  great  advantage  of  the  political  policy  the  A.  F.  of  L-  has  pursued  is  that  it  has 
n  no  -way  hampered  or  detracted  from  the  economic  power  or  effectiveness  of  the  trade 
inions.  Non-partisan  political  activity  does  not  subordinate  the  economic  interests  of  the 
rades  unionists  to  partisan  interests  but  our  political  policy  has  made  our  economic  influ- 
nce,  our  economic  needs,  our  economic  welfare  of  paramount  importance. 

Stand  faithfully  by  our  friends  and  elect  them. 

Oppose  our  enemies  and  defeat  them,  whether  they  be  candidates  for  Congress,  or 
therroflfices;  whether  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


From  tbb  AtlakTic  to  tbs  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFTICERS 

Laiuidry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^We  now  have  81  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  5,500.  The  new  local 
unions  were  organized  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and  Roseville,  California.  State  of  employment 
is  fair  and  is  impro\ing.  Our  local  unions  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their 
present  agreements.  The  efforts  of  our  international 
and  local  tmion  officers  are  confined  to  retaining 
our  present  membership  and  present  wages  and 
working    conditions. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

Edwin  Gentzler. — ^We  have  10  local  unions.  There 
are  200  members  affected  by  a  lockout  resulting 
in  an  expenditure  of  $8,000.  We  are  involved  in 
a  desperate  struggle  against  the  non-union  shop 
but  we  are  determined  to  win  out. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Gruhh. — ^We  have  65  local  unions  with 
a  total  membership  of  13,687.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  state  of  employment.  We  have 
signed  up  with  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  same 
terms  as  before.  In  many  ports  on  local  boats  a 
5  to  10  per  cent  reduction  in  pay  has  been  made. 
The  fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  all  be  out  shortly 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  movement  of  ore 
will  be  made.  If  the  coal  strike  is  settled  soon  an 
enormous  amount  of  coal  will  be  carried  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior. 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperliangers 

J.  J.  Lammert.T-Wt  have  1,245  local  unions  with 
a  membership  of  94,872.  As  a  result  of  deaths  in 
our  ranks  we  expended  $15,750.  For  om:  sick  and 
disabled  members  $2,375  was  spent. 

Print  Cotters 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  5  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  364.    State  of  employment  is  fair. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  O.  Murphy.— We  now  have  38  local  tmions 
with  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  The  new  local 
union  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  State  of 
employment  is  bad  and  is  not  improving.  We  are 
arranging  for  a  conference  on  the  revision  of  rules 
on  working  conditions. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — We  have  6  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  oi  269.  State  of  employment 
is  poor. 

598) 


Wire  Weavers 

C.  C.  Bradley. — ^We  have  6  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  380.  Our  unemployed  member 
amount  to  30.  State  of  employment  is  not  se  good 
but  is  improving  very  slowly. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  LatlMrs 

J.  B,  Bowen. — ^We  have  244  local  mooos  willi  a 
total  membership  of  8,000.  The  new  looil  ibuods 
were  formed  in  Kankakee,  Illinois;  Schtnedady, 
New  York;  Boulder,  Colorado;  Bristoir^  OUrinatt. 
and  Merced,  California.  In  our  ranks  one  death 
has  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  expendttmc  of 
$200.  The  state  of  employment  is  fair— theit  his 
been  a  slight  improvement. 


FROM  DISTUICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

Albany. — D.  C.  Jones: 

Street  and  road  work  has  opened  up.  Tbe 
demand  for  union-labeled  goods  has  been  (kidikii 
the  last  30  days. 

AfoWte.— Charles  H.  Franck: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the 
carpenter  trade.  Workers  ha\c  been  laid  off  is 
the  railroad  shops.  Ihe  Todd  Shipbuilding  Om- 
pan>  has  hired  about  50  additional  workers. 

ARIZONA 

lAfwdl. — Phil  J.  Donahue: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  tbe 
C.  &  A.  mines  and  in  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corpofi' 
tion.  Active  work  is  being  performed  to  inat^ 
the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods  and  U\onltk 
results  are  being  obtained. 

ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado. --W,  T.  Sherman: 

Employes  have  been  laid  off  in  the  oil  fe^ 
the  cafes,  and  in  the  merchantile  estabtiduBCBt* 
A  grocery,  two  cafes,  smd  a  gentlemen*s  cioMg 
store  have  closed  down.  The  label  couiiHitfcf 
of  the  central  labor  union  is  working  faithfiAF 

Little  Rock.— M^tt  I.ewis: 

Organizations  in  this  community  are  ^JJ^?  I 
to  fight  the  reductions  in  wages.  All  meabaay  i 
organized  labor  are  instructed  to  purchase  '■■  ' 
labeled  goods. 

Liltk  Rock.—L.  H.  Moore: 
'  We  believe  that  no  freedom-loving  dtk 
vote  for  a  candidate  for  Congress  who 
pledge  himself  to  vote  for  legislatiott 
child  labor;  nor  a  candidate  who  wiU  aA 
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1,820,000  Telephones  Moved 


In  the  telephone  business  every  day 
is  "moving  day".  Telephone  sub- 
scribers are  probably  the  most  stable 
and  permanent  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion; yet  during  the  past  year  one 
telephone  out  of  every  seven  in  the 
BeU  System  was  moved  from  one 
place  of  residence  or  business  to 
another  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

The  amount  of  material  and  labor, 
and  the  extent  of  plant  changes  in- 
volved in  * 'station  movement**  are 
mdicated  by  the  fact  that  this  item 
of  service  cost  the  Bell  System  more 
than  $15,000,000  in  1921. 

To  most  people,  the  connecting  or 
disconnecting  of  a  telephone  seems  a 
simple  operation  of  installing  or  re- 
moving the  instrument   As  a  matter 


of  fact,  in  every  case  it  necessitates 
changes  in  the  cables  and  wires  over- 
head or  underground.  It  also  necessi- 
tates changes  in  central  office  wires 
and  switchboard  connections;  in  sub- 
scribers* accounts  and  directory  list- 
ings; and  frequently  requires  new 
"drop"  lines  from  open  wires  or  cables. 

The  problems  of  station  movement 
are  among  the  large  problems  of  the 
telephone  service.  Because  of  the 
double  operation  of  disconnecting  and 
re-connecting,  the  work  involved  b 
often  twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
new  subscribers.  With  nearly 
2,000,000  changes  a  year,  it  is  only 
by  the  most  expert  management  of 
plant  facilities  that  Bell  service  is 
enabled  to  follow  the  subscriber 
wherever  he  goes. 


'^  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  Syaiem,  Univraal  Smrviee,  and  all  directed  toward  Better  Sermcm 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 

Made  In  Amerlcaby  American  Labor     ^^ 
and  known  all  over  the  world.         ^'^ 
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any  form  of  comptilsory  4abor  law;  nor  one  who 
will  not  oppose  injunctions  and  contempt  pro- 
ceedings as  a  substitute  for  trial  by  jury.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  manager  of  the 
Piggly-Wiggly  stores  in  this  district,  union-labeled 
brooms  have  been  placed  in  all  Piggly-Wiggly 
stores  in  Little  Rock.  Under  an  act  passed  by  the 
last  legislatiu-e  the  firemen  are  to  receive  pensions. 
The  Labor  Temple  Association  has  ptu-chased  the 
property  at  519.  Scott  Street  and  has  fitted  it  up 
for  a  home  for  organized  labor  in  the  two  cities. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  local  unions  will  take  advantag;e 
of  this  opportunity  to  have  a  joint  meeting  place 
centrally  located. 

CALIFORNIA 

Richmond.— J  xdes  Scarceriaux: 

The  Pullman  shop  has  laid  off  100  employes. 
In  the  pottery  industry  50  additional  workers  have 
been  put  on.  Committees  and  business  agents  are 
visiting  stores  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  demand 
for   union-labeled   goods. 

COLORADO 

Denver, — Earl  R.  Hoage: 

One  large  cigar  factory  has  closed  down.  Ihe 
Denver  Rio  Grande  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  hired  200  additional  men.  Road  building 
and  building  generally  has  started  up.  The  cooks, 
waiters  and  waitresses  have  renewed  their  agree- 
ments tor  the  coming  year  with  no  decrease  in 
wages.  Union  label  league  No.  1  is  boosting  all 
labels.  Several  large  tobacco  dealers  here  have 
been  displaying  nothing  but  union-made  ciagrs, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  in  their  show  windows. 
We  have  a  standing  committee  that  visits  all 
stores  regularly  and  boosts  union-labeled  goods. 
The  lithographers*  union  won  their  strike  in  one 
large  shop.  A  new  musician's  union  was  organized 
at  Greeley. 

Grand  Junction. — M.  F.  Cretcher: 

The  railroads  have  hired  additional  workers. 
A  federal  labor  union  has  been  organized. 

Trinidad.— 'R.  F.  Robinson: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  coal 
mines.    New  work  on  the  public  roads  has  started. 

CONNECTICUT 

Norwalk.—Uoyd  B.  Phillips.  Jr.: 

About  200  have  been  laid  off  in  the  silk  industry. 


Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  shoe 
factories,  the  glass  factories  and  the  rubber  tire 
establishments. 

GEORGU 

AtlafUa. — Geo.  Goodwjm: 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  on  the  farms 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  both  the 
organized  and  the  unorganized  are  far  below  unioa 
standard.  It  is  hoped  that  better  times  are  at  hand 

Waycross. — ^A.  E.  Courtenay: 

The  A.  C.  L.  Railroad  has  hired  about  200 
additional  workers.  Some  new  building  is  going  oa. 
Our  label  committee  is  active. 

ILLINOIS 

Cairo. — ^Jas.  R.  Barnwell: 

Workers  ha've  been  laid  off  in  the  electrical 
plant.  Additional  employes  have  been  hire^  in 
the  Harris  Sod  Company  and  in  the  Singer  plant. 
Otu-  union  label  committee  is  busy  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  tmion-made  goods.  We  are  boostinf 
the  Y  bridge  and  the  Mississippi  valley  highway 
projects. 

PinkneyviUe. — Geo.  J.  Drsrsdale: 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  commoa 
laborers'  work.  Some  building  is  under  way. 
A  federal  labor  union  was  organized. 

INDUNA 

Bloomington. — ^Henry  Jones: 

The  stone  industry  is  now  booming  after  beinf 
almost  completely  tied  up  dtunng  1921  on  account 
ol  strikes.  Hundreds  of  additional  men  ha\e  been 
employed  and  most  mills  are  working  night  shifts. 
This  city  claims  the  largest  furniture  factories  in 
the  world.  Additional  men  are  being  employed 
in  these  factories.  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  16695 
has  been  reorganized,  its  membership  increased  to 
nearly  100.  A  contract  has  been  secured  with  the 
Showers  Brothers'  Furniture  Company  for  all 
factory  men  belonging  to  Federal  Labor  Union 
No.  16695  with  a  9-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage 
of  44  cents  per  hour.  There  is  a  ct^nstant  demand 
for  union-labeled  products  and  some  merchants 
are  handling  a  good  line  of  them.  There  b  no 
unemployment  here.  A  great  deal  of  new  buBdins 
is  under  way,  also  new  road  work  and  street  improve- 
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ments.  In  addition  to  maintaining  our  regular 
forces  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  employment 
to  about  300  striking  coal  miners  from  adjoining 
counties.  We  have  "had  some  difficulty  witn  the 
city  council  which  on  March  2 1  reduced  the  wages 
of  all  street  employes.  On  March  28  we  sent  the 
city  council  a  letter  of  protest  and  on  April  6  a 
council  meeting  was  held.  Large  numbers  of 
laboring  men  attended  this  meeting  and  oiu-  protest 
was  so  strong  that  we  won  the  fight. 

Elkhart.— O.  J.  Schmalz:^ 

The  N.  Y.  C.  shops  have"  added  about  100  men 
to  their  forces.  We  lu-ge  that  all  union  members 
demand  union-labeled  goods  when  purchasing. 
The  membership  has  increased  in  the  carpenters' 
union  and  in  other  local  organizations. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

About  100  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the 
Haynes  and  Apperson  auto  factory.  Our  central 
body  keeps  a  standing,  committee  at  work  to 
promote  the  use  of  union-made  articles.  About 
every  three  months  we  canvass  the  merchants. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. — W.  B.  Hammil: 

The  building  trades  men  are  all  working  and 
bricklayers  are  guarsSiteed  a  year's  work  if  they 
come  here.  We  are  visiting  the  merchants  and 
inducing  them  to  handle  union-made  goods. 

Muscatine. — ^J.  U.  Rehmel: 

Some  button  workers  in  the  cutting  plants  have 
been  l2ud  off.  The  sash  and  door  establishments  are 
just  back  to  normal  times.  About  one  and  one- 
half  miles  of  pavement  work  and  two  miles  of  water 
main  are  under  way.  It  is  urged  that  all  union 
members  demand  tmion-labeled  goods  when  buying. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  O/y.— Ed.  E.  Rock: 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  union-labeled 
goods  and  the  merchants  are  handling  more.  New 
work  has  opened  up  in  a  signal  machine  shop. 
A  $2,000,000  oil  refinery  has  started  up  after  a  year's 
Idleness.  Fifty  men  are  employed  there  at  present 
but  the  number  will  be  increased  to  100. 

Chanute.—l^.  Wilane: 

The  Sante  Fe  Railroad  has  laid  off  about  25  shop 
employes.  All  central  labor  union  delegates  are 
regularly  requested  to  remain  active.  We  urge 
that  all  our  members  demand  union-labeled  goods 
when   purchasing. 

KENTUCKY 

Xfadisonvtlle. — ^J.  V.  Poag: 

New  road  work  and  building  has  opened  up. 
A  new  local  union  of  garment  workers  has  been 
organized.  Good  results  are  being  obtained  in  our 
work  to  promote  the  use  of  union  labels. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge. — Ora  Page: 

All  members  of  the  building  trades  are  working. 
Their  scale  of  wages  runs  fiDm  80  cents  to  $1.25 
per  hour  and  they  still  maintain  the  8-hour  day. 
AdditicMoal  workers  have  been  hired  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  This  company  employs  about 
35,000.    One  cooper  shop  has  opened  up  with  20 
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men.  There  are  now  about  80  members  in  the 
women's  union  label  league  which  is  very  busy  and 
doing  good  work. 

MAINE 

Bangor. — ^J.  F.  Carr: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  highway 
construction,  building  and  painting  trades.  Good 
work  is  being  done  to  promote  the  demand  for 
union-made  products. 

Livermore  Falls. — ^Arthiw  Huggins: 

Employes  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
have  been  on  strike  since  May,  1921.  The  men 
are  determined  to  fight  to  the  finish.  Constant 
agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  promote  the  demand 
for  tmion-labeled  goods. 

Portland. ^-Udw.  C.  Donahue: 

In  the  railway  car  shops  100  workers  have  been 
laid  off  and  235  have  been  dismissed  in  the  pulp 
mill.  The  American  Can  Company  is  advertising 
for  help.  New  building  has  started  up.  The  strike 
of  the  electric  linemen  was  settled  by  arbitration 
with  reduction  of  IJ  cents  per  hour.  Our  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  have  all  stores  here  handle  only 
union- labeled   goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Framingham. — V.  B.  Vaughan: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  all  estab- 
lishments except  the  shoe  factory.  Much  con- 
struction work  is  going  on.  There  is  a  demand  for 
union-labeled  goods. 
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Salem.—C.  W.  Fitzgerald: 

Some  shoe  shops  that  do  not  carry  union-labeled 
goods  have  laid  off  workers.  The  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  has  hired  500  imskilled 
machinists.  The  committee  is  constantly  at  work 
boosting  all  union-labeled  products. 

MICmGAN 

Rtvtr  Rouge. — Walter  Thompson: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  ship 
yards  and  in  the  structural  iron  works.  Everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
made  goods. 

MINNESOTA 

Dw^tt^.— Chas.  Esse: 

Work  has  picked  up  in  the  building  trades  and 
a  generad  improvement  has  been  noticed.  The 
steel  mills  have  additional  men  working.  There  is 
not  much  idleness  here.  A  federal  labor  union  has 
been  organized  in  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota. 

St.  Patti.— Robert  Earl: 

Work  on  the  new  labor  temple  is  going  on  full 
blast.  We  expect  to  spend  $45,000  in  remodeling. 
A  large  school  house  is  under  way.  Trades  assembly 
and  the  label  league  na\e  very  active  committees 
working  to  promote  the  demand  for  union-made 
goods. 

St.  PaMi.— Frank  Fisher: 

Some  new  building  work  is  under  way.  Our 
union  label  league  is  at  work  to  promote  the  de- 
mand for  union-made  goods. 

MISSOURI 

Macon. --^.  1.  Hall: 

The  stage  hands  have  recently  been  organized 
and  are  now  receiving  the  union  scale  of  wages. 
Construction  work  on  the  public  road  has  started. 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  McChesney 
Clothing  Company  to  handle  all  clothing  bearing 
the  union  label.  A  central  labor  assembly  has 
been  organized  at  Macon,  Missotun. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berling. — Edmund  J.  Birt: 

The  8-hoiu:  workday  prevails  here  and  other 
good  conditions  exist.  The  paper  mill  and  the 
saw  mill  have  hired  additional  workers.  New 
building  and  road  work  has  opened  up.  We  are 
pushing  the  work  to  promote  the  demand  for 
union-made  goods.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
organize  all  trades  in  our  city. 

NEW  YORK 

New  Rochelle.—l&dw.  P.   Cotter: 

Practically  all  establishments  here  have  hired 
additional  workers.  Much  building  work  has 
started. 

Rjchester.—Wiil  amE-  Re  d: 

All  men  in  the  bu  Id  ng  trades  are  work  ng. 
New  btdldings  are  now  being  put  up  and  a  great 
many  more  are  to  be  started  in  the  next  two  months 
We  are  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled 
goods. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

WUmington. — Geo.  W.  Cameron: 
Workers  have  been  laid  off  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  railroad.  About  500  common  laborers  have  been 


hired  in  the  fertilizer  plants.  A  limited  amount  of 
buildmg  has  been  started.  The  label  league  is  cany 
ing  on  Uie  tmion  label  work  as  usual.  We  are  fighting 
against  the  non-union  shop. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks. — Fred  Brousseau: 

A  barbers'  strike  against  wage  reductions  and 
non-union  ^op  lasted  fotu-  days  and  all  but  two 
shops  signed  up.  The  state  mill  and  elevator  coocern 
laid  off  twenty  carpenters.  The  railroads  put  oa, 
ten  carmen  and  two  apprentices.  Members  of  the 
six  shop  orafts  on  railroad  are  on  strike  100  per  cent 
throughout  the  state.  The  committees  are  working 
to  have  merchants  here  handle  union-labeled  goods. 

Mandan. — Henry  Meyers: 

All  crews  on  the  N.  P.  Railroad  are  working 
steady  and  btisiness  is  on  the  increase.  Work  on  the 
approadi  to  the  new  bridge  is  now  in  full  swing. 
Oiu-  label  committee  is  active  and  reports  e\TTy 
meeting  on  the  stores  and  their  stock.  Crops  are  in 
good  condition  and  rye  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  two 
Mreeks.  All  railroad  crafts  affected  here  have  taken 
a  strike  vote  and  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  a  strike. 
From  all  appearances  Lynn  J.  Frazier  will  be  dccted 
U.  S.  Senator;  in  fact  it  looks  as  though  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  our  whole  ticket  ^ver,  even  our  county 
ticket. 

.  OHIO 

Columbus. — Robert  Lyons : 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  wages  in  the 
building  industry  and  in  the  shoe  industry.  A  new 
local  union  of  culinary  workers  was  organized  at 
Alliance  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  the 
shoe  workers. 

Findlay. — ^John  F.  Bunce: 

Shops  are  working  two-thirds  of  the  time.  New 
emplojres  have  been  hired  in  the  Adams  A.xle  Com- 
pany. A  steady  demand  is  being  made  for  union- 
labeled  goods. 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

The  metal  trades  industry  as  well  as  the  carpen- 
ters and  other  bu  Id  ng  trades,  are  show'ng  marked 
improvement.  Some  fotmdries  and  madiine  shops 
have  employed  additional  men.  The  plumbers  woo 
the'  r  strike  to  maintain  last  year's  wage  rate  of  1 1  per 
hour.  The  women's  union  label  league  is  working 
to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-made  goods. 

Marion. — ^T.  A.  Clawson: 

Work  in  the  cigar  factory  has  opened  up.  "Dxt 
central  labor  union  has  an  advertising  campaign 
on  now  to  promote  the  demand  for  union-made 
products. 

Maimishurg. — ^Arthur  Huggins: 

Street  and  sanitary  sewer  work  has  opened  up. 
Constant  agitation  is  being  carried  on  to  promote 
the  demand  for  union-made  goods. 

Portsmouth.-O.  F.  Strong: 

New  street  paving  has  opened  up.  We  are  dis- 
tributing literature  and  oiu-  committee  is  urging  all 
members  to  purchase  imion-made  goods.  A  new 
local  union  of  hod  carriers,  building  and  common 
laborers  has  been  organized. 

Zanesville. — Joseph  A.  Bauer: 

The  Malleable  plant  has  started  up  and  some 
moulders  and  laborers  have  been  put  to  work.  A 
great  deal  is  done  to  promote  the  use  of  union-Iabckd 
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goods.  The  Star  Ice  and  Storage  Company  have 
applied  for  an  injunction  and  ha\c  served  papers 
oa  forty-two  officers  and  members  of  the  engineers' 
union  and  the  central  trades  and  labor  council. 

OREGON 

Klamaih  Falls. — James  Stevens: 

In  the  box  factories  six-hundred  employes  have 
been  locked  out.  We  have  a  100  per  cent  organiza- 
tion of  timber  workers  here!  A  new  local  union  of 
retail  clerks  has  been  organized. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dnquesne.—J.  A.  Z.  Stauffer: 

The  master  builders  increased  the  carpenters 
wages  from  $8  to  $9  per  eight-hour  day  although 
our  agreement  does  not  expire  until  Feb.  28,  1923. 
Union-labeled  goods  are  very  much  in  demand. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

GreenviUe. — ^W.  A.  Edwards: 

The  Greenville  Iron  Works  ha^  e  opened  up.  Two 
gentlen^en's  furnishing  stores  here  handle  union- 
labeled  products. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson. —  W.  L.  Diffee: 

The  manufacturing  establishments  have  laid  off 
about  four  hundred  workers.  The  Piggly  Wiggly 
stores  have  hired  three  hundred  additional  em- 
ployes. 

TEXAS 

Fort  Worth.— J.  C.  Jefferson: 

There  have  been  more  than  250  shop  men  laid 
off.  Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  We  are  demanding  union-made  goods 
and  there  are  two  or  three  dry  goods  stores  here 
handling  excellent  lots. 

Afar/.— J.  J.  Sanson: 

A  few  additional  workers  have  been  put  on  in  the 
railway  shops.  We  urge  that  all  our  members  demand 
mioQ-made  products  when  making  purchases. 

Port  Arthur, — L.  M.  Johnson: 

There  have  been  improvments  in  the  working 
lours  at  the  Gulf  Refining  Company.  We  are 
liposing  the  non-union  shop  movement  which  is 
^ery  strong  here.  The  union  label  is  being  demanded 
br  all  organized  men  and  women. 
\Pori  Arthur. — Henry  Maitre: 
Our  union  label  committee  is  always  busy.  The 
fcy  of  Port  Arthur  has  hired  100  workers  on  the 
■r  street  and  sewer  inprovements.  The  city  set 
yiinimt'tn  wage  scale  for  street  work  at  35  cents 


per  hotu-  but  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor 
this  scale  was  raised  to  40  cents'  per  hour. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Lumberport. — ^Jack  Nyt: 

The  paving  of  state  and  county  roads  has  opened 
up.  Every  Sunday  evening  at  the  opera  house  mass 
meetings  are  conducted  by  the  glass  workers  and  the 
miners  and  are  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Ireland,  a 
local  preacher  who  is  strongly  in  favor  of  union 
labor.  The  merchants  are  adding  more  union-lab- 
eled goods  to  their  stock,  the  newest  product  being 
union-labeled  hosiery. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— V.  O.  Wells: 

The  printing  pressmen  have  received  an  increase 
in  wages  of  $5  per  week.  The  national  gauge  estab- 
lishment has  hired  additional  workers.  There  is  a 
demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 

WYOMING 

Casper. — ^J.  B.  Leonard: 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  laid  off  about  100 
workers,  about  500  additional  employes  Ifave  been 
hired  to  do  field  work  in  all  oil  companies.  New  work 
has  opened  up  on  the  state  highway.  Most  of  the 
•  trades  are  working  at  the  192 1  scale.  Our  union  label 
league  is  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made 
goods. 

Lander.— V^m.  J.  McMahon: 

The  Anglo-United  Oil  Conipany  has  started 
operations  at  Derby  Dome  drilling  and  construct- 
ing. There  have  been  general  inprovements  in  all 
lines.  Several  new  residences  are  under  way.  We 
urge  that  all  our  members  demand  union-labeled 
goods  wnen  purchasing. 

CANADA,  B.  C. 

New  Westminster. — R.  A.  Stoney: 

Splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  New  West- 
minster typographical  union  promoting  the  demand 
for  union-labeled  goods  by  a  postcard  system.  We 
are  trying  to  organize  the  longshoremen. 

Vancouver. — ^Birt  Showier: 

Our  label  committee  is  now  arranging  for  big 
Labor  Day  sports.  All  breweries  in  5ie  province 
are  organized. 

PORTO  RICO 

Ponce. — ^Jose  Marie  Forres: 

Some  cigarmakers  have  been  laid  off.  New 
local  unions  of  brick  layers  and  plumbers  have 
been  organized. 
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Study  that  question.  Read  it  again.  If  s  important  to  YOU !  You  believe  in  unions 
and  union  principles,  don't  you?  And  you  work  under  union  conditions — earn  your 
wages  as  a  unionist  and  help  boost  the  cause. 


DO  YOU  know  that  the  UNION 
LABEL  is  one  of  the  biggest  things 
with  unions?  Just  think  what  the  label 
means  I  It  is  an  indication  that  the  goods 
'>caring  it  have  been  made  under  condi- 
tions for  which  YOU  stand.  It  shows 
that  the  makers  of  those  goods  are  pay- 
ing the  union  scale,  and  often  more.  It 
is  an  endorsement  of  YOUR  union 
principles  and  benefits  YOU. 

Remember  success  for  one  helps  for 
success  of  ALL  unions!  Co-operate  with 
your  brother  workers  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry by  demanding  the  union  label  on 
all  your  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs. 


EVERY  time  you  buy  goods  with  the 
label,  you  strike  a  blow  at  unfair 
manufacturers,  sweat-shops  and  prison 
workhouses.  You  help  wipe  out  Vbt 
products  made  by  NON-UNION  people 
— people  who  are  working  against  YOU. 
Think,  talk,  and  push  union  labeled 
products.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  -for 
your  own  benefit!  Make  the  union  labd 
as  important  as  the  price  of  an  article. 
Get  the  habit  and  give  it  to  your  fellow- 
workers.  Uplift  the  good  cause  and  yoo 
uplift  the  welfare  of  yourself  and  your 
family. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  THESC  UNION  LABELSt 


The  above  label  Is  stamped  on 
Collars  and  Cuffs 


Tne  above  label  is  placed  on  clothing 
made  to  your  order 


The  above  label  is  placed  on  Ready-to->Wear 

clothing,  shirU,  overalls  and  otiier 

workingnnen's  clothing 


UNITED  GARMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

117  Bible  House  ^C  <l>  New  York 
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The  Monotype  has  done 
more  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  those  working  in 
composing  rooms  of  print- 
ing offices  than  any  other 
thing.     Ask  them! 


The  American  Federationist 
it  entirely  the  product  of  the 
Monotype.  Note  the  euj 
retding. 


Lanston 
Monotype  MAcmNE  Company 

PmLADELPmA 


atW  fOlK'S  MOST  CONVBiriBirT  BOTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

BromdiKrax  at   Forty-first   St. 
N£l^  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  privati:  bath. 
SINGLE,  12.50,  ^.00,  |3.50  and  $4. 

DOUBLE.  $4.50.  #5.00.  15.50.  |6.00 
ind  17.00. 

Hmadquarimta  for  Labor 
OrganiMationa 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN. 

Managing  Director. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


"PENNANT" 


BRi^ND 


The  National 
Salted   Peanut 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

PLANTERS 
NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

VILKES-BARRE.  PA.  SUFFOLK.  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


^ejCPSCOT  MILl. 

BOWDOIN  MILL 

USBON  PALLS  HILL 

TOP8HAH  HILL 

ORCAT  SALHON  RiVCR  MMJ. 

MARTINS  HEAD  HILL 

COOKSHIRC  HILL 

•AWYeRvna.e  mill 


OPPICES:  BRUNSWICK*  MAINE 

42  Broadway 
NEW  YORK  cmr 
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^^a.    Empire  Petroleum  Products 


GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 

KEROSENE 
GAS  OIL 

FUEL  OIL 


ABSORPTION  OIL 
NEUTRAL  OILS 
RED  OIL 

CYLINDER  STOCKS 
PARAFFIN  OILS 


<     EMPIRE     > 

EMPIRE   REFINERIES.    Inc. 

SUBSIDIARY  CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 

GENERAL    SALES     OFFICE     —    TULSA.    OKLA. 


ROAD  OIL  PARAFFIN  WAX 

Write    for    P  rlcmm 


TimotHy 
SmitK  Co. 


Hqxbury's 

Popular 

Store 


2249-2289  Washington  St 
Boston,  Mass. 

JtOXBURY  19 


A.ZICHTL&CO. 

Bookbinders 


BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 


1005  E  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Strictly  Union  Shop 


James  Stewart  &  Company,  Inc. 

Office  Buildings  )  (  Dredging 

Railway  Buildings  (  g^^  \  Dock  Works,  etc. 

Manufacturing  Plants  >  I^^Oll tt*ftCtOrS  ^  O^"-  P^pe  Lines 

Grain  Elevators  I    ^'^^^**»'*  ^•^•'^*  "^  /Tank  Farms 

Reinforced  Concrete  j  \  Pumping  Stations,  etc. 


30  CHURCH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Medusa  Waterproof 
Cement  Paint 

Gives  permanent  protection  from  moisture 
and  dampness  to  all  masonry  surfaces  of 
concrete,  brick,  stone,  etc.  Contains  no  oil 
and  will  not  stain  nor  discolor  from  alkalies 
in  concrete. 

Furnished  in  powder  form,  ready  for  use  by 
addinjc  water.  Applied  with  bnish  or  spray. 
Equally  efficient  for  both  interior  and  ex- 
terior surfaces.  Furnished  in  White,  Cream- 
Buif  and  Stone  Gray. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  sent  at  yoqr 
request. 

THE  SANDUSKY  CEMENT  COMPANY 

B.  of  L.  B.  ^Ids:.,       Cleveland,  Ohio 

idanufacturers  of  Mrdtcsa  Slainiess  WhiU  Cemrnt 
( Plain  and  Waterproofed) ;  Medusa  Cray  Cement  ( Plain 
and  Watrr j*roofed) :  Mrduia  Waterproofing  {Powder 
or   Past£):  and  Medu,:a   Waterproof  Cement   Paint. 

MEDUSA 


Eclipse  Machine  Co  • 

INCORPORATED 
Manufaclaren  ol 

EcUpse-Bendix 
Starter 

For  Gasoline  Enginet 

ELMIRA.N.Y. 


f 

,,. 

C  U  N  .A.  R   D 

ANCHOR 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

9BT9^BBN 
NivYode                   BoMn                     Btkimocf 
HiiiAllihii               MoMieal             Pbctlaod,  Me. 

BdMol                            hoBdSa                       OMgOW 
Umitmdmr             *  Hme                    ChabSurg 
Roa»km                 AMctp                     D«»g 

Schethkt  cm  Q^fBaition 

CUNARD  AND  AnCHOR  LiNBS 

UNITED  STATES 
NtirY«k  .  .  . .  «f  AmAut     tUmOAumMojUOadaSL 

Bihiwpig  .  i^B,MMmmSt     nMiri,'^jlKliVrfibgMi& 
Bone* i^SimSL     WtaAmA, .  rrrT  'rlf  ffTr 

CANADA 

11 d,...j0HmfbSL     Tamam..    ..joKimSt^E, 

wiM^ i^UmaSt 

Massachusetts  Bonding  & 
Instirance  Company 

T.  J.  FALVEY,  President 

75-85  State  Street,  Boston 


Capital,  $1,500,000.00. 


Transacts  business  throughout  the 
United  States  and  writes  FIDELITY 
and  SURETY  BONDS  and  CASU- 
ALTY INSURANCE,  including 
MONTHLY  PREMIUM  ACCI- 
DENT and  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 


A  Conqwny  Which  Invariably  Gives  a 
"SQUARE  DEAL." 
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UEVOTEDTOTHE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

Vol  XHX  SEPTEMBER,  1922  No.  M 


Shall  the'People  or  the  Supreme  Court  Be 
the  Final  Voice  in  Legislation? 

By  John  P.  Frby 

■  Editor.  IniernaUonal  Molders*  Journal 

THE  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Cincinnati 
last  Junci  declared  itself  in  favor  of — 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  that  if  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional,  or  by  judicial  construction 
holds  that  a  public  policy  is  at  variance  with  the  statutory  declarations  of  Congress, 
then,  if  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  majority  repasses  the  law,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  subject  had  been  given  official  con- 
sideration. At  the  1917  convention  a  statement  was  adopted,  which  read 
m  part — 

No  law  enacted  by  Congress  to  meet  the  twentieth  century  requirements  is  safe 
until  it  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
exercise  of  such  power  is  inconsistent  with  popular  sovereignty. 

The  1918  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  oppointed  a 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  whose  report  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  at  the  convention  in  1919.  That  portion  of  the  committee's  report, 
dealing  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  was  as  follows: — 

It  is  manifestly  evident  that  a  people  are  not  self-governing  unless  they  enjoy  the 
o  determine  the  form  and  substance  of  the  laws  which  shall  govern 
nt  can  not  adequately  function  if  there  exists  within  the  nation 
authority  which  can  finally  determine  what  legislation  enacted 
dr  duly  elected  representatives,  shall  be  placed  upon  the  statute 
be  declared  null  and  void. 

bstade  to  self-government  in  the  United  States  exists  in  the  power 
iually  assumed  by  the  Supreme  Cotuts  of  the  Federal  and  state 
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governments,  to  declare  legislation  null  and  void  upon  the  ground  that,  in  the  court's 
opinion,  it  is  unconstitutional. 

It  is  essential  that  the  people,  acting  dffectly  or  through  Congress  or  state  kgislatuies, 
should  have  final  authority  in  determining  which  laws  shall  be  enacted.  Adequate  stq» 
must  be  taken,  therefore,  which  will  provide  that  in  the  event  of  a  supreme  court  dedar- 
ing  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  state  legislature  unconstitutional  and  the  people  acting 
directly  or  through  Congress  or  a  state  legislature  should  reenact  the  measure,  it  shaH 
then  become  the  law  without  being  subject  to  annulment  by  any  court. 

These  declarations  constitute  the  official  record  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  They  clearly  and  definitely  indicate  the  attitude  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  American  trade  tmion  movement  upon  the  question  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the' United  States  Supreme  Court  in  declaring  legisla- 
tion unconstitutional. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Cincinnati  convention  was  emphasized  in  the 
public  mind  because  of  the  address  delivered  by  Senator  La  FoUette  dealing 
with  the  question.  The  redelivery  on  his  part  of  the  speech  before  the  U.  S. 
Senate  created  a  widespread  public  interest,  part  of  which  has  manifested  itsdf 
through  innumerable  editorials  and  articles  in  the  daily  press  and  magazines. 

The  criticisms  directed  against  us  because  of  the  |>osition  we  have  assumed, 
include  the  charge  of  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  character,  scope  and  function  of  the  Constitution. 
A  niunber  of  those  who  have  attacked  oiu*  position  through  editorials  and  in 
other  ways,  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  realized  the  necessity  of  establishing  balance  and  checks  upon 
the  three  departments  of  the  government,  so  that  the  the  making  of  laws,  their 
interpretation  and  application,  and  the  administration  of  government, 
wotdd  be  conducted  through  careful  examination  of  all  available  facts  and 
with  deliberation,  instead  of  hastily  and  influenced  by  temporary  waves  of 
sentiment. 

Two  branches  of  Congress  were  established,  a  House  and  a  Senate,  both 
intended  as  a  balance  and  a  check  upon  the  other.  Congress  as  a  whole  was 
subject  to  the  balance  and  check  created  by  the  veto  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  in  tmn  found  certain  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  whidi 
would  prevent  him  from  becoming  an  autocrat.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  given  powers  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a_balance  and  a 
check  upon  both  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  government. 
But  these  critics  of  oiu*  movement,  without  exception,  have  made  no  mention 
of  any  legislative,  executive,  or  other  check  upon  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  possible  exception  that  impeachment  proceedings  could  be 
instituted  against  a  member  of  that  high  tribtmal. 

That  checks  to  prevent  ill-considered  or  inflamed  action  by  a  legislative 
body  are  essential,  no  thinking  man  will  deny,  and  it  follows  that  if  sound 
government  requires  balances  and  checks  by  one  department  upon  another,  that 
a  check  upon  the  powers  exercised  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  arc 
equally  essential,  particularly  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  this 
department  of  government  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  tenure  of 
office  dtuing  life.  The  special  position  they  occupy  as  compared  with  the 
members  of  the  other  two  departments  of  government  makes  it  even  more 
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necessary  that  the  powers  they  exercise  should  be  definitely  estabhshed  and 
defined,  subject  to  regulation.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  way  short  of 
force  to  prevent  their  becoming  supreme  autocrats. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has  definitely  opposed  the  power 
exercised  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  declaring  federal  legislation 
unconstitutional.  It  has  taken  this  position  because  it  believes  that  such 
power  is  an  insufferable  obstacle  to  self-government,  for  under  the  present 
practice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  people  can  only  enjoy  such 
l^islation  as  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  are  willing 
to  permit.  Futhermore,  the  Constitution  confers  no  such  power  or  authority. 
The  American  trade  tmion  movement  is  not  lacking  in  support  of  its 
position.  During  an  address  in  Cooper  Union  in  1914,  Hon.  Walter  Clark, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  discussing  the  subject 
said  in  part —  , 

The  power  thus  construed  to  be  in  a  court,  or  indeed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  ac- 
complish such  an  act  as  this  without  any  review,  or  possibility  of  review,  and  without 
any  words  in  the  Constitution  conferring  it,  is  so  exorbitant  and  imprecedented  that 
it  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  can  not  safely 
be  permitted  to  continue. 

In  this  connection  it  is  valuable  to  find  that  the  Great  Emancipator  was 
not  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  the  final  and 
absolute  voice  in  determining  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  In  discussing 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
declared  the  Missouri  compromise  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  Xincoln  said, 
during  his  debate  with  Douglas  in  Chicago,  JulylO,  1858 — 

Somebody  has  to  reverse  that  decision,  since  it  is  made,  and  we  mean  to  reverse  it, 
and  we  mean  to  do  it  peacefully. 

Diuinghis  Cincinnati  speech  dealing  with  the  same  question,  our  martyred 
President  said — 

The  people  of  these  United  States  are  masters  of  both*  Congress  and  courts,  not 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

The  N-ital  part  of  the  issue,  however,  is  not  foimdso  much  in  the  opinions 
of  our  greatest  public  men  as  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
the  circumstances  which  surround  the  drafting  of  this  great  dociunent,  which  is 
conceded  to  establish  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  which  free  men 
liave  created.  The  Constitution  does  not  by  direct  provision  or  implication 
confer  any  authority  upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  declare  federal 
legislation  unconstitutional. 

When  we  study  the  history  of  that  period,  and  discover  the  problems 
motives  and  principles  which  influenced  the  minds  of  those  who  led  the  patriots 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  constituted  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, we  have  little  diflSculty  in  tmderstanding  why  the  power  now  exercised 
l>y  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  conferred  upon  it,  or  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  previous  to  1787,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  more  than  one  state  declared  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  tmconstitutional 
l>ecause  of  their  opinion  that  it  did  not  conform  to  the  state's  Constitution. 
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The  most  prominent  instance  was  in  Rhode  Island  where,  after  having  declared 
a  statute  enacted  by  the  Legislature  unconstitutional,  the  judges  of  the 
State  Supreme  Com!  were  called  before  the  Legislature  to  expain  their  con- 
duct, and  while  they  were  not  removed  from  office,  they  were  all  refused  a 
re-election  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term. 

The  question  came  prominently  before  the  Constitutional  convention 
in  1787.  Verbatim  reports  of  that  convention  are  not  in  existence,  but  James 
Madison  kept  a  journal  of  the  prodeedings,  and  in  addition  another  of  the 
delegates,  Mr.  Yates,  kept  ample  notes  during  the  proceedings.  There  was  also 
a  voluminous  discussion  in  the  pages  of  the  Federalist  and  other  publications, 
so  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  student  of  the  Constitution  to  become  familiar 
with  what  was  passing  through  men's  minds  at  that  time.  James  Madison, 
the  author  of  a  draft  of  a  Constitution,  which  proved  to  be  the  structure  uposi 
which  our  Constitution  was  largely  builded,  realized  the  necessity  of  a  died 
upon  the  legislative  branch,  and  tu-ged  the  Constitutional  convention  to  create 
a  Coimcil  of  Revision,  consisting  of  the  President  and  FederU  Judges,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  compare  the  laws  enacted,  with  the  Constitutioa,  and 
determine  whether  the  laws  were  or  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  basic 
law  of  the  land. 

But  the  Constitutional  convention,  on  the  four  occasions  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son  tu*ged  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  refused  to  agree  to  it.  On  one  occasioD 
Mr.  Madison  proposed  that  where  the  President  vetoed  a  law,  two-thirds 
majority  of  Congress  wotJd  be  required  to  over-ride  the  veto,  and  that  where 
the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court  jointly  declared  a  law  unconstitutional, 
that  it  would  require  a  three-fourths  vote  of  Congress  to  over-ride  the  presi- 
dential and  judical  veto.  But  the  feature  of  giving  even  a  veto  power  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rejected. 

The  theory  of  a  check  upon  the  legislative  department  of  government, 
so  far  as  Madison's  views  were  concerned,  is  further  clarified  by  his  use  of  the 
words  ''the  states"  dtuing  the  presentation  of  his  views.  He  used  the  phiral 
form  in  order  to  indicate  that  it  would  require  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states  to  nullify  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

What  the  Constitutional  convention  actually  did  was  to  confer  upon  the 
the  President  the  veto  power,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  author- 
ityby  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  to  over-ride  the  veto.  The  very  fact  that  this 
power  was  conferred  upon  the  President  and  upon  Congress,  and  that  no  sach 
power  or  authority  as  a  veto  was  conferred  upon  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  is  evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no  intention  of 
conferring  the  same  power  upon  the  courts  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
President. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  jealous  of  their  rights.  They  feared 
the  establishing  of  any  authority  within  the  governmental  structure  whidi 
might  interfere  with,  or  limit  their  right  of  self-government.  The  individual 
states  were  fearful  that  their  just  powers  would  be  taken  away  from  them  by 
a  federal  government.  The  citizens  were  fearful  that  the  Constitution  would 
establish  some  arbitrary  regulation  or  control  which  would  limit  their  rights 
as  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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The  Constitution  was  therefore  studied  with  great  care  after  it  had  been 
drafted.  It  required  considerable  debate  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  The  State  Legislatures  were  divided  in  their  attitude. 
In  Pennsylavania  the  vote  in  favor  of  adoption  was  46  to  23.  In  Maryland 
63  to  11.  In  South  Carolina  149  to  73.  In  Virginia,  the  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  well  as  of  Madison,  it  was  89  to  79.  In  New  York  it  was  still 
doser,  being  30  to  27.  While  in  Massachusetts  it  required  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  George  Washington  to  secure  a  vote  of  187  to  168. 

No  sooner  had  the  Constitution  been  adopted  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
states  than  there  arose  a  wide  spread  fear  that  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
people  had  not  been  sufficiently  safeguarded  in  its  provisions.  Led  largely 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  there  was  a  demand  for  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  would  establish  the  people's  rights  in  clear  and  definite  provisions, 
framed  in  language  which  could  not  be  misconstrued.  Congress  almost  im- 
mediately passed  the  first  ten  amendments,  and  within  a  year  these  had  been 
'"atified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states.  These  ten  amendments 
^^onstitute  the  American  bill  of  rights. 

The  temper  of  the  citizenship,  the  determination  of  the  leaders  to  estab- 

l^A  a  government  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.instead  of  those 

^/  aa  autocrat,  the  question  of  the  powers  which  the  Supreme  Court  should 

^ve  oonferred  upon  it,  filled  men's  minds  at  that  time.  Had  there  been  any 

^^^^oxi  as  to  tie  authority  which  should  be  conferred  upon  the  United 

(j^^^^^  Supreme  Court,  had  it  been  the  intention  that  its  power  should  be  even 

5^   2^^*^  ^o  ^^^  ^f  ^^  presidential  veto,  the  question  would  have  been  pre- 

njg^^]^^   i^i  the  from  of  another  amendment.  The  power  which  the  three  depart- 

jjR^ -;J^    ^^>i  the  government  acquired  through  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

i-lj;^w     ^^'"^^ers  which  are  clearly  and  definitely  established.  None  of  these  powers 

^^^V^shed  through  implication. 

^t^e  United  States  Supreme  Court  through  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
^e  announcing  in  an  obiter  dicttun  in  the  Marbury  vs.  Madison  case, 
^  l803  that  it  had  the  power  to  declare  legislation  unconstitutional,  did  not 
assume  to  apply  this  power  until  1821  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  asserted 
this  authority,  and  applied  it  in  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  State  of  Virginia, 
this  case  it  was  not  a  federal,  but  a  sfate  law  which  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Chief  Justice  Marshall  endeavored  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  decision 
and  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  public  mind  by  sa)dng,  in  part — 

The  people  made  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  can  unmake  it.  It  is  the  creature 
of  their  will,  and  lives  only  by  their  will. 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ferreira  case  decided 
that  an  act  of  Congress  was  unconstitutional. 

Historically  the  facts  are  that  the  Constitution  conferred  no  power  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  legislation  unconstitutional  through  veto, 
judical  construction,  or  otherwise,  although  this  question  was  fully  considered 
by  the  Constitutional  convention.  The  only  power  given  to  "negative" 
l^;islation  was  that  created  by  the  presidential  veto  which  carried  with  it  the 
proviso  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  was  suflScient  to  over-ride  it. 

There  is  a  very  practical  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  also  worthy  of 
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consideration.  Is  a  judge  made  of  different  clay  than  other  human  beings? 
Does  his  elevation  to  the  bench  alter  his  nature  and  temperament?  Does 
anything  occur  upon  his  assuming  the  ermine  which  removes  from  him  his 
fancies,  whims,  predilections,  prejudices,  ambitions,  or  personal  likes  and 
dislikes?  In  other  words,  does  elevation  to  the  bench  alter  a  man's  character- 
istics to  any  greater  extent  than  does  his  elevation  to  some  other  hig^  and 
responsible  pubUc  office  ?  Supreme  Court  judges  not  only  remain  human  beings 
after  their  selection,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  secure  their  high  position 
is  a  very  human  one.  The  history  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  indi- 
cates that  presidents  in  making  appointments  af  e  influenced  to  an  appreciable 
extent  by  partisan  political  considerations.  The  great  majority  of  the  memba^ 
of  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  been  appointed  by  Presidents  of 
the  same  political  party  as  themselves.  A  President  would  not  knowingly 
appoint  a  justice  who  was  opposed  to  certain  legislation  which  he  considered 
important  to  have  enacted.  A  political  party  strongly  in  control  would  not 
approve  of  selections  made  from  the  ranks  of  its  political  opponents.  Lin- 
coln would  not  have  appointed  a  man  who  believed  that  human  slavery  was 
a  permissable  and  legal  institution.  Monroe  would  not  have  appointed  a 
man  to  the  Supreme  bench  who  would  be  expected  to  hold  that  the  President 
and  his  advisors  were  without  power  to  announce  and  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  selected  not  only  because 
of  their  legal  and  mental  qualifications,  but  also  because  of  certain  other  views 
and  principles  which  they  hold. 

That  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold  most  opposite  views  and 
quite  contrary  conceptions  of  constitutional  principles,  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  dissenting  opinions  which  are  handed  down,  some  of  which 
point  out  that  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  c6urt  is  not  only  contrary  to 
American  principles,  but  contrary  to  the  language  and  intent  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  That  these  judges  are  human  is  illustrated  by  the  famous 
decision  which  led  to  the  annulment  of  an  income  tax  law  on  the  groimd  that  it 
was  unconstitutional.  The  court  had  been  divided  four  to  five.  One  of  the 
five  justices  who  had  held  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  for  some  reascni 
never  clearly  and  definitely  established,  changed  his  mind  over  night,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  one  man's  overnight  change  of  opinion,  legislation  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  had  held  for  a  hundred  years  to  be  constitu- 
tional, was  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has  criticized  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  have  declared  federal  legislation  to  be  miconstitutional, 
but  it  has  never  been  more  vigorous  or  emphatic  in  doing  so  than  were  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  Justices  who  wrote  dissenting  opinions. 

In  its  determination  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  becoming  the 
master  of  the  American  people,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands 
upon  patriotic  as  well  as  constitutional  ground.  Self  government,  the  most 
precious  right  of  free  men,  includes  the  full  and  unlimited  power  to  detennine 
the  form  of  government,  the  powers  and  authority  to  be  vested  in  the  several 
departments  of  government,  and  finally  the  essential  right  of  the  citizens  to 
determine  what  laws  shall  be  enacted  for  their  self  government.  A  government 
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of  free  men  does  not,  and  can  not,  admit  the  exist^ice  of  some  superior  power, 
an  authority  beyond  their  control,  which  can,  at  will,  nuUify  the  legislation 
which  they,  or  their  duly  elected  representatives,  have  enacted.  To  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  power  is  to  acknowledge  that  popular  sovereignty 
is  a  theory  instead  of  a  fact. 

The  power  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  asserts  to  declare  fed- 
eral legislation  unconstitutional  is  a  self  arrogated,  or  usurped  power.  It  was 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  successfully  challenged  and  ignored 
by  more  than  one  President  during  oiu*  nation's  earlier  years.  Grave  national 
issues,  wars  with  other  nations,  the  great  Civil  War,  all  tended  to  divert  the 
pubHc  mind  from  that  condition  so  forcefidly  described  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  said: 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression,  that  the 
germ  of  dissolution  of  otu*  Federal  Government  is  in  the  judiciary — an  irresponsible  body 
working  like  gravity,  by  day  and  by  night,  gaining  a  little  today  and  a  little  tomorrow, 
and  advancing  its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  jurisdiction  until  all  shall 
be  usurped. 

From  the  modified  theory  of  judicial  powers  announced  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  there  followed  constantly  progressive  asstunptions  of  authority, 
which  are  now  held  to  be  absolute  because  based  upon  an  alleged  popular 
cgpsent.  But  popular  consent  has  never  been  given;  instead  the  citizenship 
of  the  nation  has  failed  to  give  the  necessary  evidence  of  its  strong  resent- 
ment, and  its  determination  to  keep  the  judicial,  as  well  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments,  within  the  bounds  of  the  authority  vested  in  them 
by  the  Constitution.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  now  undertaken 
to  give  expression  to  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  confines  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  most  necessary 
and  patriotic  purpose.  It  is  an  essential  step  if  popular  sovereignty  is  to  exist 
in  fact  as  well  as  theoretically.  No  Supreme  Court  of  any  civilized  land  today 
attempts  to  assert  a  superior  authority  over  the  nation's  parliament.  None 
would  dare  to  make  the  attempt..  Only  in  the  United  States  does  such  a  con- 
dition exist,  and  here  it  can  not  be  j>ermitted  to  continue. 


TRADE  UNIONS 

Foster  education  and  uproot  ignorance. 

Shorten  hours  and  lengthen  life. 

Raise  wages  and  lower  usury. 

Increase  independence  and  decrease  dependence. 

Develop  manhood  and  balk  tyranny. 

Establish  fraternity  and  discourage  selfishness. 

Reduce  prejudice  and  induce  liberaUty. 

Enlarge  society  and  eliminate  classes. 

Create  rights  and  abolish  wrongs. 

Lighten  toil  and  brighten  man. 

Cheer  the  home  and  fireside  and 

MAKE  THE  WORLD  BETTER. 
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A  Message  to  Labor 

By  U.  S.  Senator  Robsrt  M.  La  Polucttb 

AFTER  a  lifetime  spent  in  observing  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment, my  faith  is  unshaken  that  the  workers  of  America  in 
all  walks  of  life  have  it  in  their  hands  to  save  this  country 
and  to  preserve  its  original  principles  and  its  free  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people.  Unless  the  present  genera- 
tion miserably  fails,  the  cause  of  true  representative  government 
is  as  secure  in  this  crisis  as  in  the  times  of  JefiFerson  and  Jackson 
and  Lincoln. 

In  this  great  struggle  the  workers'  weapon  is  the  ballot.  It  is 
an  effective  and  all  powerful  weapon.  Wielded  with  intelligence 
for  a  righteous  cause,  it  can  not  fail  to  win. 

Shun,  as  you  would  the  plague,  all  who  counsel  resort  to  force 
and  violence.  The  overthrow  of  government  by  violence  will  gain 
the  worker  nothing  but  additional  harddiip  and  suffering  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  If  the  American  people  do  not  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  secure  and  hold  control  of  government  through  the 
ballot,  they  would  not  have  the  intelligence  to  retain  the  control 
of  government  if  they  were  to  seciure  that  control  by  force. 

The  ballot  can  be  used  as  effectively  today  as  it  was  used  in " 
the  other  great  crises  of  our  history.    Indeed,  I  believe  that  now 
as  never  before  the  masses  of  the  American  people  enjoy  the 
greatest  opportimity  for  effective  political  action. 

The  problems  confronting  this  country — monopoly  control  of 
industry  and  credit,  the  granting  of  special  privileges  through 
excessive  tariffs,  ship  subsidies,  railroad  guarantees  and  gratuities, 
the  sheltering  of  tax  dodgers  by  vicious  legislation,  the  bestowal 
of  special  favors  and  exemptions  upon  corporations  at  the  hands 
of  the  courts,  the  denial  to  the  masses  of  men  of  the  fundamentals 
of  liberty — one  and  all  may  be  rightly  settled  in  an  orderly  and 
effective  manner  only  through  political  action. 

If  the  workers  of  this  country  will  live  up  to  their  traditions 
and  use  the  political  power  in  their  hands,  these  problems  will  be 
settled  and  settled  rightly,  in  full  accord  with  the  underlying 
principles  of  oiur  government. 
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Does  Hawaii  Need  Chinese? 

By  Paui,  Scharrbnbbrg 

The  writer  of  this  article  spent  Jour  weeks  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this 
summer,  combining  his  vacation  with  an  investigation  of  industrial  and  economic 
conditions,  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Labor t  and  a  member  of  the  California  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  states  thai  the  sugar  planters,  knowing  him  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  extended  every  possible  courtesy  and  facilitated 
his  inspection  of  labor  camps  on  each  of  the  four  big  islands,  A  second  article 
dealing  specifically  with  the  Japanese  problem  of  the  islands,  will  appear  in  the 
October  Federationist, 

TOURISTS  have  christened  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific.*'  And  why  not?  With  its  mild,  equable  and  comfortable  climate 
with  its  scenic  wonders,  its  magnificent  beaches,  marvelous  waterfalls  and 
last  but  not  lesst,  an  active  volcano,  those  enchanting  islands  with  only  6,045 
square  miles  of  land,  offet  even  to  the  jaded  appetite  something  new,  not  to 
mention  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  rest  or  recreation. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  has  a 
serious  labor  problem.  And  that  problem  revolves  around  sugar.  Everything 
that  has  to  do  with  sugar — stocks,  bonds,  market  quotations,  planting,  culti- 
vating, harvesting,  milling,  transportation  and  foreign  competition,  it  all  comes 
back  to  the  main  issue,  the  labor  question. 

There  was  no  labor  problem  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane  began  on  plantation  scale.  This  was  in  the  early  fifties.  The 
first  sugar  mill  was  erected  in  1853,  at  Koloa  on  the  island  of  Elauai.  The 
census  of  all  the  islands  taken  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  dtunng  the  same 
year  showed  a  population  of  73,138.  As  the  sugar  industry  developed,  the 
the  poptdation  seems  to  have  decreased.  At  any  rate,  this  process  continued 
for  about  20  years,  when  the  population  of  the  Islands  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  58,000.  Thereafter  the  census  figures  began  a  steady  climb,  the 
1920  census  showing  a  population  of  255,912. 

The  native  Hawaiian  population,  however,  has  continued  to  decline. 
In  1853,  70,036,  or  95.76  per  cent  of  the  total  popidation  were  Hawaiians. 
In  1920,  only  23,723,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  the  population  were  Hawaiians. 

A  little  research  work  easily  revealed  the  successive  steps  taken  in  those 
years  to  tie  labo^  to  the  sugar  plantations.  With  their  simple  wants  and  their 
primitive  mode  of  living,  the  natives  coidd  get  along  very  well  without  the 
hard  grind  of  toil  in  mill  or  plantation.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  that 
economic  pressure  which  in  other  less  favored  countries  virtually  compelled  men, 
women  and  childreiLto  seek  employment  in  field,  factory  or  mine.  So,  as  early 
as  1846  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was  authorized 
to  seize  vagrants  and  to  apprentice  them  out  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  one 
year.  Two  thirds  of  the  wages  were  to  be  paid  to  the  vagrant  and  one  third 
was  to  go  to  the  Government.  The  master  was  permitted  to  use  "coercive 
force"  if  the  vagrant  refused  to  work. 

In  1850  it  was  made  imlawful  for  a  native  of  the  Islands  to  emigrate  to 
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California.  At  the  same  time  the  Legislative  Assembly  legalized  two  forms  of 
labor  contracts  theretofore  imknown  in  the  Islands,  namely,  (a)  Apprenticeship 
for  boys  and  girls  tmder  20 ;  and  (b)  Indentm^  service,  for  any  reason  over  20 
years  of  age. 

These  contracts  were  harsh,  mijust  and  entirely  one-sided.  They  provi- 
ded for  *'captm-e  on  desertion"  and  "imprisonment  and  hard  labor  until  he 
will  consent  to  serve  according  to  contract."  Strange  to  relate,  the  historians 
agree  that  these  penal  contract  laws  were  **an  adaptation  of  the  American 
Shipping  law." 

In  fact,  when  in  1873,  in  the  case  of  John  H.  Wood  vs.  Afo,  the  validity 
of  this  iniquitious  contract  labor  system  was  attacked  in  the  cotuts  and  carried 
for  a  final  niUng  to  the  Hawaiian  Supreme  Court,  that  august  body  said: 

This  statute  was  enacted,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
productions  of  the  country  must  be  gathered  and  secured,  or  manufactured  when  secured, 
and  if  nei^ected,  they  deteriorate  and  are  essentially  damaged,  and  the  law  in  question  is 
designed  to  prevent  persons  from  wilfully  violating  their  contracts  and  doing  damage  to 
their  emplo3rers.  It  is,  in  degree,  as  essential  to  the  sugar  planter  that  his  employees 
should  remain  with  him  to  perform  the  service  as  agreed  upon  during  the  crop,  as  it  b  for 
the  seamen  to  remain  on  the  ship  during  the  vosrage.  A  sugar  plantation  encounters 
as  n^any  adverse  winds  as  a  vessel,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  endangered  in  crop  time  as  a 
vessel  is  on  a  lee  shore,  when  all  hands  are  required.  In  many  countries  where  Labor  is 
plenty  and  heavy  advances  are  not  necessary  to  procure  laborers,  this  law  is  not  neces- 
sary. But  the  legislature  in  their  wisdom  passed  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  cooditioo 
of  affairs  here. 

Subsequent  court  decisions  upheld  this  singular  logic,  and  as  late  as 
1892,  the  legislature  reinforced  the  penalties  for  ''desertion  from  service." 
Vested  property  rights  came  first — ^human  freedom  trailed  behind. 

Under  these  harsh  laws,  in  force  from  1850  to  1897,  plantation  labor  be- 
came more  and  more  restive,  although  the  world  was  scotu'ed  for  immigrants  to 
replace  those  who  completed  their  "term  of  service"  and  moved  to  countries 
where  conditions  of  service  were  less  onerous. 

It  is  duly  recorded  that  up  to  the  time  of  annexation  in  1998,  successive 

sessions  of  the  Hawaiian  legislatiure  appropriated  more  than  $1,500,000  for 

the  encouragement  of  immigration.   By  expenditure  of  this  siun,  the  f<5llow- 

ing  immigrants  were  brought  to  the  islands: 

Chinese „ „ 38,501 

Japanese ^ ^ 68,417 

Portuguese „ 10,926 

South  Sea  Islanders „ ^ 2,444 

Germans 1,404 

Galicians _ 372 

Americans „ 14 

Norwegians..^ 615 


Total 122,693 

After  annexation  the  sugar  planters'  labor  problems  became  more  difiS> 
cult  and  complex.  Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  laborers  could  no 
longer  be  held  "to  their  term  of  service."  Moreover,  the  importation  of  laborers 
was  automatically  subject  to  United  States  immigration  regulations. 

However,  the  sugar  industry  in  due  time  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions.    The  sugar  planters  are  well  organized  and  they  have  always  puUed 
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together.  By  private  subscriptbns,  collected  through  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association^  thousands  of  dollars  were  raised  "to  encourage  immi- 
gration". When  the  new  Federal  Immigration  law  of  1907  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Association  to  continue  pa3ring  the  passage  of  immigrants,  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  which  appears  to  have  been  under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
planters  at  all  times,  levied  a  tax  on  incomes.  Three  quarters  of  the  revenue 
fix)m  this  tax  was  used  to  "encourage  immigration." 

The'net  result  of  the  sugars'  planters  immigration  poUcy^since  annexation 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following  comparative  table: 
RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  HAWAII'S  POPULATIONI1900  AND  1920 

The  ratio  heads  in  this  compilation  do  not  indicate  the  place  of  birth  bu 
refer  only  to  race.  For  example,  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  now  in  the  islands, 
are  Hawaiian  bom. 


Race 


Census  of 
1900      I 


Per 
Cent 


Census  of 
1920 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian... 

Caucasian. 

Chinese 

Japanese... 

Korean. 

PiHpino 

Negro 

All  Other 


29,799 
7,857 
28,819 
25,767 
61,111 


19.3 
5.1 
18.7 
16.7 
39.7 


..I 


233 
415 


0.2 
0.3 


Total  Population !      154,001  !     100% 


23,723 

18,027 

54,742 

23,507 

109,274 

4,950 

21,031 

348 

310 


255,912 


Per 
Cent 


9.3 
7. 

21.5 
9.2 

42.7 
1.9 
8.2 
0.1 
0.1 


100% 


^The  Korean  and  PUipino  population  of  the  Islands  tvas  negligible  in  1900,  hence  they 
were  classified  under  the  designation  "all  other.'* 

In  studying  the  foregoing  census  tabulation,  a  few  pertinent  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind: 

Sugar  is  the  basic  industry  of  Hawaii.    More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  represent  sugar. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  speaks  for  the  entire  sugar 
industry.    There  are  no  "outsiders"  or  "independents." 

Because  of  its  thorough  organization,  the  sugar  industry  has  always  been 
able  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  political  affairs  in  the  islands.  In  the 
day^  of  the  monarchy  the  sugar  planters  virtually  dictated  the  immigration 
policy.  Since  annexation,  the  planters  have  always  chafed  under  the  restraint 
of  the  Federal  immigration  laws.  The  recent  petition  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  urging  a  modification  of  those 
laws,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Sugar  Planters*  immigration  policy  for 
the  past  seventy  years. 

No  other  solution  for  Hawaii's  labor  problem  has  been  seriously  consi- 
dered except  the  same  old  policy  of  "encoiu-aged  immigration."  Not  a  single 
person  holding  a  responsible  position  in  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  seems  to 
have  given  any  serious  thought  toward  a  possible  solution  along  radically 
different  lines. 

Perhaps  this  assertion  should  be  qualified.     On  at  least  two  occasions 
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men  identified  with  the  sugar  industry  intimated  that  the  real  trouble  arose 
with  "too  much  education".  It  was  hinted  that  discontinuance  of  "free" 
education  after  the  fourth  grade  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  more  of  the 
young  folks  on  the  plantations.  Comment  upon  this  method  of  solving  the 
labor  problem  seems  wholly  unnecessary. 

Regardless  of  all  other  conditions,  the  cry  of  "labor  shortage"  has  be- 
come a  regular  by-word  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry.  When  the  present  owners 
and  managers  of  the  plantations  were  infants,  they  heard  the  old  folks  discnss 
the  "labor  shortage".  All  their  lives  they  have  talked  about  it  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Dillingham,  Chairman  of  Hawaii's  Emergency  Labor  Commission,  him- 
self has  said  so.    And  there  it  ends. 

Now,  it  is  an  tmdisputed  fact  that  the  industries  of  many  American 
states  su£fer  great  hardship  and  financial  losses  because  of  seasonal  labor 
•  shortage.  California,  for  example,  has  a  more  or  less  serious  labor  shortage 
arotmd  the  peak  of  every  year's  harvesting  season.  The  State  of  California 
has  attempted  to  remedy  this  situation  (1)  by  encouraging  the  subdivison 
of  large  land  holdings  and  (2)  by  legislative  enactments  requiring  and  en- 
forcing certain  minimtun  standards  of  sanitation  and  housing  in  all  labor 
camps  where  five  or  more  persons  are  employed.  After  a  few  years'  trial, 
Califomians  are  practically  a  unit  in  commending  and  upholding  these  re- 
medial meastu'es. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  insist  that  a  subdivision  of  cane  lands 
is  impractical.  They  point  to  certain  "horrible  examples"  as  irrefutable 
evidence.  Of  course,  there  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  cane  sugar  industry 
that  caimot  be  ignored.  Cane  must  be  nulled  at  or  near  the  place  of  production. 
And  all  the  mills  are  owned  by  the  plantations.  As  a  result,  the  cane 
homesteaders  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  mill.  But  if  the  sugar  mill  were 
acquired  by  groups  of  homesteaders,  or  if  the  territory  were  to  take  over  the 
mills  and  hold  and  operate  them  in  trust  for  the  homesteaders,  that  would 
seem  to  offer  a  permanent  and  sound  solution  of  the  problem.  A  citizen 
population  of  small  ranch  owners  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  supreme  effort  for 
any  country.  There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  upon  that  point.  Yet,  beyond  a 
belated  effort  to  enable  a  few  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  native  Hawaiians  to 
acquire  homesteads,  there  is  UttJe  sympathy  anywhere  in  the  Idands  with 
suggestions  leading  toward  subdivision  of  the  sugar  plantations. 

Aside  from  the  usual  board  of  health  regulations,  there  is  no  law  in  the 
Islands  regulating  sanitation  and  housing  on  sugar  plantations.  The  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  through  its  welfare  department,  has  in  recent  years 
furnished  the  various  plantations  with  blue  prints  of  model  laborers'  cottages, 
bath  houses,  and  sanitary  toilets.  But  the  number  of  plantation  managers 
who  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  welfare  department  is  comparatively  small. 
The  old  whitewashed  barrack  type  house  in  which  the  contract  laborers  were 
once  herded  is  still  in  evidence  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  toilets  on  all  the  camps 
visited  were  in  disgraceful  condition.  A  still  greater  percentage  of  the  planta- 
tion managers  would  be  subject  to  arrest  for  failing  to  observe  minumum 
sanitary  standards — that  is,  if  the  California  law  should  apply  to  Hawaii. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  honorable  exceptions.  And  these  exceptions  prove 
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,  wbat  cai>  be  done  to  establish  decent  and  homelike  living  conditions  for  the 
workers.  The  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co.,  Frank  Baldwin,  Man- 
ager, on  the  Island  of  Maui,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  example  in  this 
respect.  Nearly  all  the  laborers'  cottages  are  surrounded  by  private  gardens 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  that  cleanliness  and  neatness  which  together 
with  a  sort  of  community  spirit  goes  such  a  long  way  to  make  things  agreeable 
even  for  the  lowest  paid  day  laborer. 

In  discussing  sanitary  nlatters  with  plantation  managers,  a  few  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  dass  of  labor  employed  by  them  had  never  seen  better 
toilets,  etc.,  and  would  not  know  how  to  use  clean  and  flyproof  privies.  On 
on  the  other  hand,  many  Japanese  and  others  bitterly  complained  because,  in 
very  many  instances,  men,  women,  and  children  were  required  to  use  the  same 
toilet. 

But  to  return  to  that  perennial  labor  shortage.  There  is  a  pronounced 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question  in  the  Islands.  Of  course,  the  sugar 
planters  are  a  unit  in  afiiiming  the  traditional  viewpoint  that  there  ''is''  a 
labor  shortage.  Others  maintained  at  least  equally  emphatic  opposite  opinions. 
Residents  who  ought  to  be  familiar  with  local  conditions  claim  that  there  are 
at  least  3,000  idle  Filipinos  in  and  about  Honolulu.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  frankly 
admit  that  thousands  of  Filipinos  have  been  brought  to  the  Islands  by  the 
Planters  during  the  past  few  years  and  that  more  are  on  the  way.  Five 
recruiting  stations  are  maint^ed  by  the  Association  in  the  Phillippine  Islands 
each  with  a-staff  of  recruiters  and  an  examining  doctor.  Upon  departure  from 
their  native  land,  the  Filipinos  are  presented  with  10  pesos  each  and  an  outfit  of 
clothing.  They  are  given  free  passage  across  and  are  guaranteed  free  return 
transportation  if  th^y  work  for  a  period  of  three  years  for  members  of  the 
Planters'  Association.  Of  course,  these  Filipinos  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
employ  of  the  Planters  any  time  after  arrival.   And  many  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  real  motive  for  the  drive  on 
Congress  to  modifiy  the  United  States*  immigration  laws  is  to  be  fotmd  in 
the  prolonged  strike  of  the  Japanese  laborers  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  in  1920. 
That  Japanese  strike  with  the  accompanying  racial  cohesiveness  and  solidarity 
just  scared  the  wits  out  of  the  sugar  planters.  Everybody  in  the  Islands  admits 
that  the  general  situation  relating  to  the  supply  of  labor  has  very  materially 
imfHTOved  during  the  past  year.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser ,  the  morning  daily 
of  Honolulu  and  a  great  champion  of  the  Emergency  Labor  Resolution  pending 
in  Congress  in  a  leading  editorial  under  date  of  June  26,  1922,  said: 

Field  conditions  are  a  good  deal  better  this  year  than  they  were  last*  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  plantations  will  finish  their  harvest  only  an  average  two  months 
behind  schedule,  where  in  1921  they  were  six  months  late. 

Then,  after  summarizing  the  general  situation  of  the  sugar  industry,  the 
same  paper  says:  "As  it  is  the  outlook  now  is  more  promising  than  it  has 
been  in  thirty  months." 

Tn  addition  to  this,  the  following  statistical  table  should  (particularly  if 
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the  source  of  the  data  is  conside/ed)  furnish  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
scars  left  by  the  Japanese  strike  have  been  healed: 

Laborers  En^yed  on  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plantations 


Jan.  1.  1920*  . 
May  1,  1921**.. 
May  1,  1922t.... 


I 


636 
708 
656 


136 


I 


m 


I 


& 


i    i 

1496;  472  1283 

1982  224,  1207 

1588  1831  1398 


1742 
1550 
1431 


I 


19913 
16906 
13446 


8 

a 


-I — h 


I 


11608  14311  40|  38757 
12596  11851  671  36425 
17941    1116    45;  37804 


*As  published  in  1920  United  States  Census  Bulletin.  Includes  males  and  females 
JO  years  of  age  and  over. 

**As  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  1921. 

f  As  furnished  by  J.  K.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Planter* s  Association. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  two  3rears  the  Japanese  camp  population  has  de- 
crease at  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  Filipino  population  has  increased. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  willingness  of  many  Japanese 
now  in  the  Islands  to  return  to  plantation  work  if  satisfactory  wage  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

This  is  now  being  done.  There,  has  been  no  raise  in  the  basic  monthly 
wage.  The  basic  rate  for  common  6r  unskilled  plantation  laborers  remains 
at  $26.00  per  month  for  26  working  days,  with  a  house,  fuel,  water,  garden 
space,  and  medical  attendance  thrown  in  free  of  charge.  For  women  the 
basic  monthly  wage  is  $19.50  monthly.  The  regular  working  hours  in  the 
field  are  ten  per  day;  in  the  mills  a  universal  twelve  hour  shift  prevails.  A 
so  called  **turn-out*'  bonus  of  10  per  cent  is  paid  to  males  who  work  at  least 
twenty  three  days  a  month;  to  females  the  same  bonus  is  paid  if  fifteen  days 
work  per  month  is  performed.  The  profit-sharing  bonus  commences  when  raw 
sugar  sells  at  5  cents  a  pound.  This  bonus  starts  with  5  per  cent  and  gradually 
increases  as  the  price  of  sugar  advances. 

The  Japanese  are  sti  ongly  opposed  to  the  bonus  scheme ;  in  fact,  their  strike 
for  a  higher  basic  wage  was  fought  at  a  time  when  the  bonus  greatly  exceeded 
the  base  pay. 

A  scheme  has  therefore  been  evolved  to  transform  more  and  more  of  the 
laborers  into  contractors.  By  common  consent,  cane  cutting  and  loading  is 
rated  as  the  most  disagreeable  work  in  the  fields.  Virtually  all  of  this  is  now 
done  by  contract.  A  given  number  of  men  form  a  gang  and  arrange  to  do  cer- 
tain cutting  or  loading  on  contract.  Obviously,  this  eliminates  all  disputes 
over  the  basic  rate  of  pay.  The  more  work  is  done  imder  the  contract  system, 
the  more  [money  is  earned,  and  according  to  all  available  information  this 
arrangement  is  coming  into  general  use  on  all  plantations. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  a  possible 
solution  of  Hawaii's  labor  troubles  along  different  lines.  Yet,  it  does  appear 
as  if  a  perfectly  feasible  solution  is  at  hand.   Because  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
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tion  aroused  by  the  mere  mention  of  a  possible  subdivision  of  the  plantations 
such  a  scheme  can  not  be  considered  a  practical  solution  just  now. 

'Hie  first  logical  step  would  seem  to  be  an  earnest  effort  to  induce  the 
grown-up  Hawaiian-born  children  to  remain  on  the  plantation.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  native  born  will  not  remain  on  the  land.  But  if  the  best  exist- 
ing community  camps  with  their  superior  housing  and  sanitary  facilities  were 
made  the  minimum  standard  for  all  plantations,  a  long  step  in  advance  would 
have  been  made.  With  the  available  cheap  motor  truck  transportation,  many 
of  the  scattered  outlying  camps  on  sugar  plantations  could  well  be  consoli- 
dated into  real  garden  villages  with  most  if  not  all  the  advantages  of  happy 
ccmmunity  life.  The  smaller  schools  could  be  consolidated,  and  many  other 
desirable  features  of  commimity  life  iinpossible  of  accomplishment  in  small 
outlying  camps  could  be  introduced  imder  the  garden  village  plan.  Nowhere 
on  earth  are  there  greater  opportimities  for  development  in  this  direction. 
With  a  superb  climate,  bracing  trade  winds  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  many 
other  natural  advantages,  Hawaii  could  be  made  a  paradise  for  workers  no 
less  than  for  tourists.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  strong  disposition  **to  do  it." 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  spent  in  recruiting  more  and  even 
more  labor  abroad  could  be  added  to  the  payroll  of  the  lower  paid  workers- 

Some  of^the  hard-headed  old  timers  of  the  Islands  will  doubtless  scoflf 
at  this  picture  and  instantly  reject  such  a  program  for  stabilizing  Hawaii's 
plantation  labor.  Yet,  unless  Hawaii  is  forever  to  remain  a  mere  stepping  stone 
for  immigrant  labor  whose  ultimate  destination  is  California,  some  such 
innovations  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

There  is  nothing  degrading  about  plantation  labor.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  folks  have  acquired  that  notion,  it  is  because  the  shadows  of  the 
old  penal  contract  and  enforced  labor  still  hang  over  the  Islands. 

All  the  work  in  the  cane  sugar  fields  of  Australia  is  done  by  white  labor  under 
climatic  conditions  said  to  be  far  more  oppressive  than  on  any  sugar  plantation 
in  the  Islands.  Neither  the  climate  nor  the  exacting  nature  of  the  toil  has  made 
plantation  labor  objectionable  to  the  rising  generation  of  immigrant  children 
in  the  Islands.  The  present  working,  living,  and  housing  conditions  of  the 
plantation  laborers  and  the  artificially  fostered  viewpoint,  that  it  really  is 
only  a  Chinaman's  job — this  is  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  drives 
the  young  folks  from  the  plantations! 

The  expressed  hope  of  the  sugar  planters  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the 
Islands  by  the  importation  of  more  Chinamen  is  based  upon  topsy-turvy 
logic.  And  the  prospect  of  Americanizing  the  Islands  in  this  manner  is  as 
brilliant  as  the  idea  that  petroleum  will  extinguish  a  fire. 


It  is  a  grievous  error  to  say,  as  do  the  friends  of  compulsory  arbitrationi 
that  because  that  system  is  appUed  only  to  organized  workers,  it  is  an  adjunct 
and  support  of  trade  tmionism.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  because  the 
la^v^  hangs  only  the  mtuderer,  it  is  an  adjunct  and  support  of  murder!  The 
fact  is  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  applied  only  to  trade  unions  because 
only  they  can  niake  a  strike  successful  as  a  means  of  suspending  industry. 
The  individual  employer  is  his  own  ** arbitrator**  in  the  case  of  the  unor- 
ganized workers. 
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Child  Labor  Must  Go     , 

By  U.  S.  Sbnator  Msdqa  McCQuacK 

CHILD  labor  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  cause  of  ignorance  and  of 
poverty.  It  injures  the  child  permitted  or  compelled  to  labor.  It 
injures  the  society  which  directly  permits  or  indirectly  compels  the  child 
to  labor.  Obviously  child  labor  can  not  be  accepted  as  consistent  with  a  system 
of  education  free,  universal  and  compulsory.  Obviously  a  child  denied 
play  and  forbidden  school  is  refused  that  physical  development  and  that 
opportunity  for  learning  so  important  to  its  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  and 
necessary  to  guarantee  it,  the  free  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  fullest  en- 
joyment of  life  and  liberty.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  argue  in  stq>port  of 
these  assertions.  They  are  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
as  proven  by  the  legislation  enacted  in  many  of  the  states  and  by  those  two 
acts  of  congress  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Doubtless 
there  are  a  few,  who  will  contend  that  there  are  benefits  which  flow  from  child 
labor.  The  only  formidable  opponents  of  action  by  congress  are  those  who  in- 
telligently and  ably  hold  that  the  national  government  is  powerless  to  forbid 
child  labor  and  further  that  under  our  federal  system  it  ought  not  by  consti- 
tional  amendment  to  be  vested  with  the  powers  denied  it  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  last  May  and  of  September  1916. 

The  first  decision  my  readers  will  remember,  was  handed  down  by  a 
majority  of  fivejto  foiu",  the  majority  holding  that  the  Act  of  1916  invaded 
the  powers  of  the  states.  I  venture  to  quote  in  part  the  opinion  of  the  min- 
ority delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  because  it  expresses  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  by  amendment  would  seek  to  cure  the  void  which  the  decision  of 
the  court  finds  in  the  Constitution! 

The  act  does  not  meddle  with  anything  belonging  to  the  states.  They  may  regulate 
their  internal  affairs  and  their  domestic  commerce  as  they  like.  But  when  they  seek 
to  send  their  products  across  the  state  line  they  are  no  longer  within  their  rights.  If 
there  were  no  constitution  and  no  congress  their  power  to  cross  the  line  would  depend 
upon  their  neighbors.  Under  the  constitution  such  commerce  belongs  not  to  the  States 
but  to  congress  to  regulate.  It  may  carry  out  its  views  of  public  policy  whatever  in- 
direct effect  they  may  have  upon  the  activities  of  the  states.  Instead  of  being  en- 
countered by  a  prohibitive  tariff  at  her  boundaries  the  State  encounters  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  it  is  for  congress  to  express.  The  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  shaped  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whde. 

Since  the  toleration  of  child  labor  by  any  state  or  group  of  states,  under 
the  law  or  through  non-observance  of  the  law,  establishes  an  tmrighteous 
competition  with  the  industries  of  those  states  which  more  eflfectively  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  the  labor  of  little  children,  we  know  that  that  competition, 
threatened  or  actual,  has  delayed  or  thwarted  both  child  labor  l^slation 
and  its  enforcement  by  the  states.  The  cotmtry  has  become  an  economic  unit; 
production  in  one  state  is  intimately  affected  by  costs  and  conditions  of  pro- 
duction in  another  state.  The  cotmtry  is  becoming  increasingly  a  social  and 
political  unit.  Its  citizens  every  where  in  thetmion  must  suffer  from  a  con- 
tinuing injury  to  its  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  imion.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  that  the  history  of  child  labor  in  America  during  the  last  decade,  and 
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of  child  labor  legislation,  proves  how  conclusively  eflFective  were  the  two  acts 
of  congress,  each  of  which  was  held  invalid  by  the  court.  In  1910,  four  years 
after  Senator  Beveridge  had  first  introduced  his  Child  Labor  Bill,  there  were 
approximately  two  million  children  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Ten  years 
later,  and  after  congress  had  legislated,  the  census  returns  show  that  the  niunber 
had  been  halved.  Dining  that  period,  and  despite  the  subnormal  demand  for 
labor  incident  to  the  war,  and  the  depression  and  imemployment  consequent 
upon  it,  the  number  of  children  engaged  in  industry,  was  reduced  by  a  third 
at  the  end  of  the  decade  1910-1920.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  reliable 
statistics  for  the  whole  coimtry  as  to  the  result  of  last  May's  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rendering  invalid  congressional  legislation  prohibiting  child 
labor,  but  figtu'es  available  indicate  that  already  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  industry  has  increased  by  20  or  30  per  cent.  Unless  congress 
be  empowered  by  constitutional  amendment  to  act,  plainly  matters  will  grow 
worse.  We  have  no  recourse  but  to  amend  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of 
the  children  who  otherwise  will  be  driven  into  the  mills  of  the  coimtry  to  their 
own  injury  and  so  to  the  hurt  of  their  more  fortunate  and  happier  fellows. 
The  men  and  the  women  who,  through  the  general  Child  Labor  Conference,  its 
steering  committee  and  its  chairman,  Mr.  Gompers,  confided  to  me  the 
amendment  introduced  on  the  26th  of  July,  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  which 
I  confidently  hope  will  be  short,  and  the  result  of  which  we  cannot  doubt. 
When  we  have  done  our  work  it  will  not  be  possible  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  or  sell  the  birthright  of  a  child  for  a  dollar  or  two  k  week. 


The  Miners'  Achievement 

By  John  L.  Lbwis 

President.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  have  fought  and  won  the  industrial  struggle 
of  the  age.  Our  union  is  emerging  with  signal  honors  from  a  strike 
of  twenty  week's  duration  involving  650,000  men.  The  strike  has  been 
unparalleled  in  the  numbers  of  men  participating,  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved  and  the  geographical  area  affected.  More  than  100,000  men  were 
added  to  the  membership  roster  of  the  organization  during  the  conflict  who 
were  employed  in  the  fields  rated  as  non-union  prior  to  April  1.  The  mine 
workers  have  won  their  contention  against  the  effort  to  divide  their  union 
into  thirty  or  more  segregated  units  and  accept  the  theory  of  negotiation  of 
wage  contracts  by  districts. 

The  Cleveland  conference  which  negotiated  the  basic  wage  scale  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  central  competitive  field  conference  which  in  the  same 
fashion  negotiated  basic  agreements.  The  contract  made  at  Cleveland  and 
which  has  now  been  accepted  by  operators  producing  more  than  100,000,000 
tons  annually  has  become  the  recognized  contract  of  the  mine  workers  and 
operators  in  all  fields  will  be  obliged  to  accept  its  provisions.  It  is  anticipated 
within  a  short  period  its  acceptance  will  be  almost  universal  in  those  sections 
of  the  coal  industry  where  trade  agreements  have  heretofore  existed.   In  the 
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event  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  not  accepted  by  the  coal  operators 
in  the  hitherto  non-union  sections  or  by  any  other  company  refusing  to  be 
boimd  by  its  provisions  the  entire  moral  and  financial  influence  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  will  be  placed  behind  the  miners  in  their  fight  against  such 
interests. 

The  mine  workers  have  also  won  their  fight  against  a  decrease  in  wages 
and  lowering  of  their 'standards  of  living.  This  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  tremendous  odds  which  confronted  the  union  and  the  unfavorable  indus- 
trial and  financial  conditions.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  mine 
workers  for  this  surpassing  accomplishment  in  the  face  of  concentrated  opposi- 
tion. This  event  will  doubtless  mark  the  tiuning  point  in  the  drive  of  allied 
industrial  and  financial  interests  to  accomplish  the  so-called  deflation  or 
liquidation  of  labor.  Other  trade  tmions  will  derive  renewed  courage  from  this 
achievement  of  the  mine  workers. 

The  mine  workers  have  also  defeated  the  attempt  to  substitute  in  the 
mining  industry  the  theory  of  arbitration  for  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. As  early  as  October,  1921,  the  President  in  conjunction  with  his 
Secretary  of  Commerce  attempted  to  persuade  the  mine  workers  representa- 
tives to  accept  such  an  arrangement.  Since  that  time  every  political,  industrial 
and  financial  influence  has  participated  in  the  effort  to  compel  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  obnoxious  arrangement.  In  the  later  days  of  the  strike  the  idea  was 
pushed  with  renewed  enthusiasm  but  without  avail.  The  agreement  signed  at 
Cleveland  contains  no  commitment  to  arbitration,  it  carries  no  reduction  in 
wages  and  neither  docs  it  yield  to  the  demand  for  emasculation  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  by  commitment  to  the  disastrous  theory  of  separate 
district  agreements.  The  organization  has  come  through  the  fight  greater  in  its 
munerical  strength,  more  potent  in  its  influence  and  with  greater  prestige  by 
virtue  of  its  accomplishments  in  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 


A  Year  of  ContentJon 

WITH  reference  to  trade  Association  affairs  from  Labor  Day  1921  to 
Labor  Day  1922  may  say  that  over  a  month  before  Labor  Day  of 
last  year  union  granite  cutters  in  California  were  locked  out,  prin- 
cipally at  the  behest  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Franciso,  and  of 
San  Franciso  bankers,  to  make  the  building  trades  give  up  collective  agree- 
ments and  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages.  On  both  propositions  the  granite 
cutters  of  California  demurred. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  have  the  same  influence  over  firms 
in  the  granite  monumental  business,  nor  over  city  corporations  hiring  granite 
cutters  on  municipal  improvements,  so  those  men  remained  at  work  until 
the  end  of  the  agreement,  Sept.  1,  1921.  At  that  time  ^ey  were  forced  on 
strike  because  the  monumental  employers  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  being  handicapped  by  the  granite  quarry  owner? 
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refusing  to  sell  them  rough  stqck,  cotild  not  enter  into  the  current  agree- 
ments with  us  although  willing  to  do  so. 

Several  firms  in  the  granite  business,  principally  in  San  Franciso  and 
in  I/)s  Angeles  not  dependent  upon  the  above  influences  signed  with  our 
local  organizations  in  those  cities  and  continued  under  union  cinditions. 
The  City  of  San  Francisco  took  that  course,  and  hired  granite  cutters  imder 
union  conditions  on  improvements  of  city  streets.  The  leading  employer  in 
the  cut  granite  business  in  California  resorted  to  the  corporation  method 
of  fighting,  namely,  he  went  into  court  in  San  Franciso  seeking  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  city  oflScials  from  paying  granite  cutters  union  wages.  His 
effort  failed,  and  the  application  was  thrown  out  of  Court.  His  effort  was 
through  his  attorney  to  claim  that  the  wages  paid  were  not  **the  prevailing 
rate."  He  tried  to  show  that  the  prevailing  rate  was  some  kind  of  a  wage 
rate  offered  to  a  few  strike  breakers. 

The  members  of  oiu*  Association  in  that  state  have  been  locked  out  or  on 
strike  for  over  a  year.  It  has  been  a  long  fight,  but  our  members  are  to  win. 
They  have  the  correct  imion  grit.  A  short  time  ago  on  being  offered  an 
agreement  with  a  reduction  of  $1.  per  day  in  wages  they  replied  that  they 
had  got  used  to  being  locked  or  on  strike,  were  not  ready  to  accept  such 
an  offer,  and  that  the  minimum  rate  they  had  previously  received  was  the 
lowest  they  would  accept.  This  was  what  may  well  be  defined  as  fine  work 
by  fine  union  men.  We  have  not  been  able  to  financijiUy  support  them  right 
along  since  then,  but  we  are  largely  doing  so  now,  and  an  assessment  of  $1. 
per  day  which  was  levied  on  all  of  our  members  who  are  at  work  is  helpful 
both  for  California  and  for  the  east  and  south  where  our  trade  mostly  prevails 
to  help  oiu"  needy  members,  so  that  employers  will  not  bring  union  granite 
cutters  into  submission  through  the  starvation  route. 

Trade  was  imusually  dull  last  fall  and  winter  and  which  added  to  oiu- 
troubles  for  there  were  few  men  at  work  and,  therefore,  assessments  were 
not  then  in  order.  Several  of  otu*  locals  were  locked  out  in  the  east  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  to  force  a  reduction  of  $2.  per  day.  Later  at  April  1,  of  this 
year  many  trade  agreements  expired;  and,  many  employers  influenced 
through  rich  quarry  owners  (for  in  the  granite  business  a  good  granite  quarry 
is  as  good  as  a  gold  mine)  refused  to  sign  new  agreements,  unless  the  reduction 
of  wages  was  accepted.  They  also  made  a  pubHc  display  upon  the  apprentice 
question.  They  made  the  most  infamous  reports  about  restriction  of  appren- 
tices and  about  the  wage  rate.  This  was  done  to  influence  the  public  against 
us.  There  }S  a  restriction  of  apprentices  in  otu*  trade  agreements,  but  nothing 
like  the  number  of  apprentices  the  agreement  recognizes  were  utilized,  not 
on  objection  by  us  but  by  refusal  of  employers  to  hire  apprentices,  therefore, 
they  knew  and  so  admitted  to  our  local  oflftcers  in  discussion  of  otu*  trade 
affairs  that  their  statements  were  false  and  were  only  used  to  influence  the 
public. 

As  we  have  a  minimum  wage  rate  in  our  agreements  they  told  the  public 
that  we  required  employers  to  pay  slow  or  ordinary  workman  the  same  wages 
as  the  most  efficient  workman.  Our  agreements  provide  a  minimum  rate  but 
wages  increase  above  that  amoimt  without  limit ^to  men  of  extra  skill,  ergo, 
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if  an  employer  refused  to  pay  a  man  of  extra  skill  a  higher  wage  rate  than 
the  minimum  wage  on  the  job,  he  was  not  honestly  nor  technically  fulfilling 
his  portion  of  the  agreement,  and  generally  where  that  foolish  argiunent 
came  from — the  granite  belt  of  Vermont — it  was  well  known  that  wages 
sometimes  were  paid  several  dollars  a  day  above  the  minimum  rate,  and  the 
employer  doing  so  agrees  that  the  man  or  men  so  paid  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable men  on  the  job. 

With  false  statements  the  public  was  fed,  and  with  such  influence  those 
desiring  finely  cut  granite  memorials  held  oflF  in  expectation  of  lower  prices 
and  building  promoters  also  hesitated.  This  false  propaganda  affected  the 
granite  industry,  but  trade  is  slowly  improving,  and  granite  cutting  firms  are 
breaking  away  from  their  associations  and  are  signing  agreements  with  us 
continuing  the  collective  bargain  and  a  fair  wage  rate. 

With  additional  union  granite  cutters  receiving  emplo)rment  the  assess- 
ment above  referred  to  increases,  and  as  the  evidences  of  evolution  are  visible 
in  our  trade  it  is  expected  that  Employers*  Associations  in  their  respective 
localities  will  soon  be  with  us,  as  they  have  been  dining  their  prosperous 
experiences  of  the  past. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  we  had  such  a  contention  as  this  is  and  the  efforts 
of  the  employers  at  that  time  to  break  up  our  Association  failed,  and  for  a  time 
ruined  the  cut  granite  industry.  History  is  thus  repeating  itself,  owing  to 
a  new  crop  of  employers  who  think  they  know  more  than  their  predecessors 
did,  and  by  the  time  they  wear  their  spurs  as  experienced  employers,  they 
will  have  learned  the  same  lesson  their  predecessors  did,  that  truth  is  mighty 
and  that  justice  must  prevail. 

We  are  sufl5ciently  optimistic  these  times  to  believe  we  will  win  our 
struggle.  There  is  scarcely  a  feeling  of  depression  among  us,  and  when  we 
emerge  from  the  great  trade  catastrophe  through  which  we  are  passing,  we 
will  be  more  appreciated  by  now  doubting  but  then  wiser  employers,  and  which 
will  put  off  another  contention  of  the  kind  until  the  next  generation.  Yea, 
verily.  Bourbons  forget  nothing,  but  learn  nothing. 

Happy  New  Labor  Day  to  all. 


In  the  logical  view,  the  trade  union  is  organized  for  peace,  with  the 
strike  as  an  ever-present  means  of  securing  it  upon  honorable  terms.  In 
the  compulso/y  arbitrationist's  view  the  trade  union  is  organized  for  peace, 
with  the  dictum  and  authority  of  a  court  to  maintain  it  upon  any  terms. 
The  only  purpose  actually  served  by  such  an  organization  is  to  insure  at 
least  the  appearance  of  common  consent  to  a  judicial  depotism  that  ether- 
ise would  be  intolerable. 
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Railroad  Profits  and  Railroad  Malpraclice 

By  Malcoi«m  R.  McAdoo 
Consulting  Engineer 

APROPOS  the  labor  crisis,  coal  and  rail,  and  the  rattling  of  the  sabre  by 
the  Administration  as  appropriately  termed  by  Mr.  Gompers,  the 
following   from    "Abraham  Lincoln's  Complete  Works"    giving  Mr. 
Lincoln's  veiws  on  capital  and  labor  and  the  right  to  strike,  are  of  interest. 
Following  his  expressions  contained  herein  is  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  capitalization  of  four  of  the  Eastern  Railroads  and  its  relation  to  low 
wages  (coal  and  rail)  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks  were  as  follows: — 

(From  annual  message  of  lincohi  to  Congress,  December  3,  1861, 
page  105,  Tohime  2.) 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  that  a  general  arguii}ent  should  be  made  in  favor  of 
popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as 
most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal 
footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that 
labor  is  available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  somebody 
else,  ofwning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it 
is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce 
them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their 
consent.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are 
either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever 
is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no*^such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both 
these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as 
worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  t>enefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  community  exists  within  that  relation. 
A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with  their  capital 
hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 

(From  speech  of  lincobi  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mardi  5,  1860,  yolome 
1,  page  615.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  took  up  the  Massachusetts  shoemakers'  strike,  treating  it  in  a 
htunorcus  and  philosophjcal  manner,  and  exposing  to  ridicule  the  foolish  pretense  of 
Senator  DousJas — ^that  the  strike  arose  from  *'this  unfortunate  sectional  warfare."  Mr. 
Lincoln  thanked  God  that  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike. 
Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  a  point  where  the  wOTkman  may  stop. 

(From  speech  of  Lincoln,  Mardi  6, 1860,  at  New  Haren,  C<Hin.,  yolome 
1,  page  625.) 

Another  specimen  of  this  bushwhacking — ^that  "shoe  strike."  Now  be  it  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  aU  about  the  matter.  I  am  merely  going  to  specu- 
late a  little  about  some  of  its  phases,  and  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of 
labor  prevails  in  New  England  under  which  laborers  can  strike  when  they  want  to, 
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where  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  under  all  circumstances,  and  are  not  tied  down  and 
obliged  to  labor  whether  you  pay  them  or  not  I  I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit 
when  he  wants  to,  and  wish  it  might  prevail  ever3rwhere. 

The  Railroad  SituatioB 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  f midamental  and  underlying  cause  of  the  clash 
between  labor  and  capital  and  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  mines  is  the 
greed  of  the  operators  plus  the  excessive  freight  rates  now  being  charged 
by  the  railroads,  necessitating  the  pa3anent  of  the  lowest  possible  living 
wages  to  these  moles  or  miners  who  spend  their  working  hoiu-s  imder  ground. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life  of  the*  coal  miners  and  their  families 
through  three  years  of  business  in  other  lines  of  endeavor  throughout  the 
famous  Connellsville  coke  belt.  I  am  also  famih'ar  with  railroads  and  their 
methods  for  the  reason  that  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  business 
career  in  that  line  of  business 

The  excessive  freight  and  passenger  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  now 
are  due  to  the  wish  of  those  controlling  them  to  continue  to  pay  interest 
on  excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  dividends  on  excessive  issues  of  stock.  Until 
recent  years  such  excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  stock  were  made  at  the  pleas- 
lU'e  of  the  board  of  directors  of  each  company.  This  practice  beginning,  as  I 
recall,  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  outlawed  by  every  principal 
state  in  the  Union  and  no  further  p3rramiding  by  direct  or  indirect  methods  is 
permitted.  To  illustrate  my  point,  the  following  comparison  of  the  capitali- 
zation per  mile  of  track  of  a  few  of  the  principal  eastern  roads  from  author- 
ized statements  by  them  in  Moody's  Manual  of  Railroad  for  the  year  1918, 
may  be  of  interest. 
PenDfifjrlyaBia  Railroad. 

Bonds  per  mile  of  track. $55,193 

Capital  stock  per  mile  of  track.-- ^      110,064 

Total  capitalization  per  mile  of  track. ^ 165,247 

New  York  Central. 

Bonds  per  mfle  of  track. $118,120 

Capital  stock  per  mile  of  track. 43311 

Total  capitalization  per  mile  of  track 161,431 

New  York,  New  Hayen  &  Hartford. 

Bonds  per  mile  of  track. $119,965 

Capital  stock  per  mile  of  track 78,756 

Total  capitalization  per  mile  of  track 198,721 

The  history  of  the  looting  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  mined 
thousands  of  New  England  families,  is  too  recent  and  too  well-known  to  call  for  repetitioa 
here. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  roads  is  the  low  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railrcfkd  and  the  dividends 
earned  and  paid  by  it  on  its  capital  stock.    Its  capitalization  is  as  follows: 

Bonds  per  mile  of  traclL $326 

Capital  stock  (par  yalue,  $50)  per  mile  of  track  up  to 

August,  1921 43,140 

Total  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  up  to  August,  1921  43,466 
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16 
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From  an  authorized  statement  in  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  1921, 
page  426,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  dividends  which  have  been 
paid  by  it  from  1904  to  1921  inclusive: 

Amount 
94,454,000 
6,240,000 
5,240,000 
6,240,000 
5,240,000 
22,861,586 
6,028,800 
16,59930 
6,028,800 
6,028300 
8,444,080 
8,444,080 
8,444,080 
9,499,590 
8,444,080 
8,444,080 
8,444,110 
6,341,550 

(a)  Inchiding  10  per  cent  extra  diiridend.  (b)  Indading  76  per 
cent  extra  diTidend.  Stockholders  were  permitted  to  use  half  of 
their  enedal  cadi  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  paid  Jnlj  20,  1909,  in 
snbBcroing  for  tlie  $6,800,000  stodc  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Goal  Co.  (c)  Including  45  per  cent  extra  dividend; 
10  per  cent  in  cadi  and  35  per  cent  in  stock  of  Lackawanna  R.  R. 
Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 

(d)  On  Dec  27,  1917,  directors  declared  a  qnarterlj  dividend 
of  6  per  cent  payable  Jan.  22, 1918,  to  stock  of  record  Jan.  5.  Hereto-  • 
fore  it  had  been  its  policy  to  declare  20  per  cent  dividend  per  annum 
in  the  form  of  four  quarterly  payments  of  2}  per  cent  each  and  a 
special  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  Henceforth  the  board  wHl  declare 
quarterly  dividends  only  and  omit  the  special  dividei^  which  has 
been  declared  once  a  year  of  10  per  cent.  Thus  the  quarterly  rate 
is  now  established  at  5  per  cent,  maintaining  the  same  per  annum 
rate  as  heretofore  on  20  per  cent.  On  Dec.  22, 1917,  an  extra  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent  was  paid  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  4. 

Besides  these  cadi  dividends  a  stock  dividend,  following  many 
previous  ones,  of  100  per  cent  was  paid  Aug.  20, 1921. 

Tljis  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  doubled  (by  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  imder  the  present  Administration)  the  capitalization 
per  mile  of  track  of  this  railroad.  This  company  asked  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  authorize  it  to  issue  about  $80,^00,000  additional 
capital  stock  to  be  fully  paid  out  of  its  acciunulated  and  surplus  earnings 
said  stock  to  be  given  to  its  stockholders  of  record  as  a  stock  dividend.  If 
permission  to  do  this  had  been  granted,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
would  have  been  about  $120,000  per  mile  of  track.  This  was  desired  by  its 
directors,  they  being  interested  in  the  other  railroads,  in  order  to  place  the 
capitalization  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  more  on  a  parity  with  the  excessive  capital- 
ization per  mile  of  track  of  the  other  railroads.  As  stated  above,  the  par  value 
of  its  capital  stock  is  $50,  per  share.  Yesterday,  July  27,  1922,  it  sold  on 
the  stock  exchange  at  $129  a  share,  or  for  a  little  more  than  2^  times  its 
par  value.  This  was  indeed  a  fat  melon  in  addition  to  the  above  recited  large 
annual  dividends.  ' 

Despite  the  enormous  earnings  of  this  Company,  its  shopmen  are  now 
out  on  a  strike  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  their  wages. 

The  law  of  practically  every  State  now  requires  that  all  capital  stock 
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issued  be  paid  in  full  in  cash.  This  was  done  by  this  company  out  of  its  sur- 
plus cash  earnings  and  therefore  there  was  no  cost  to  its  stockholders  connected 
with  the  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  cited  above. 

From  this  you  will  see  the  difference  between  the  "honestly  capitalized 
railroads  and  the  excessively  capitalized  one.  You  will  also  see  the  necessity 
in  order,  I  repeat,  that  the  railroads  may  continue  the  payment  of  interest 
on  excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  dividends  on  excessive  issues  of  capital 
stock,  for  high  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  low  wages  to  the  employees  of  each  on  other  hand.  As  stated  above 
this  practice  of  over-capitalization  has  been  barred  by  act  in  every  prin- 
cipal State  in  the  Union,  but  imfortunately  such  acts  are  not  retroactive, 
and  it  is  only  by  and  through  receivership  that  such  can  be  properly  scaled 
down. 

I  am  not  a  bolshevik,  nor  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  am  an  American 
by  eight  generations,  and  I  object  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  due  principally 
to  excessive  freight  rates,  in  order  to  keep  the  pockets  of  the  idle  descendants 
of  the  men  who  over-capitalized  our  railroads  filled  with  gold.  These  de- 
scendants are  not  factors  in  life,  and  are  usually  in  the  papers  for  doing 
something  which  they  should  not  have  done. 

All  of  the  railroads  were  created  by  and  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  which  law  is  that  the  right  of  the  public  at  large  as  represented  by 
a  public  carrier  is  superior  to  the  right  of  any  individual.  Under  this  law 
a  projected  railroad  could  condemn  and  did  condemn  any  and  all  property 
needed  for  its  purposes,  yet  today  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country, 
the  public  at  large,  is  indirectly  taxed  by  these  railroads,  in  the  interest  of 
a  small  minority,  with  high  passenger  and  freight  rates  upon  every  item 
entering  into  the  cost  of  living. 


That  so  long  as  man  shall  live  and  have  his  being,  so  long  as  there  shall 
dwell  in  the  human  heart  a  desire  for  something  better  and  nobler,  so  long 
as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  the  germ  of  the  behef  in  human  justice  and 
human  liberty,  so  long  as  there  is  in  the  whole  make-up  of  man  a  desire 
to  be  a  brother  to  his  fellow  man,  so  long  will  there  be  the  Labor  movement. 

It  expresses  all  of  the  scruggles  of  the  past,  all  the  sacrifices  and  bitterness 
that  the  human  family  has  tasted  in  its  experience.  The  movement  embraces 
all  the  tenderness  of  the  human  family,  all  of  its  hopes  and  all  of  its  aspira- 
tions for  the  real  hberty  of  mankind. 

The  Labor  movement  is  founded  on  the  bed  rock  of  opposition  to  wrong. 
It  is  based  on  the  aspiration  for  right.  I  want  you  and  all  of  us  to  cooperate 
with  the  best  that  is  within  us  to  make  the  Labor  movement  strong  and 
powerful  and  influential,  and  that  it  may  grow  day  by  day.  And-the  day  that 
comes  shall  see  for  it  a  becter  and  brighter  path  than  the  day  that  has  gone, 
and  open  up  a  new  vista  of  light  and  life  and  happiness  for  the  home  and 
fireside  and  the  wife  and  the  children.  And  that  the  burdens  of  Labor  shall 
be  lighter  and  man  shall  be  a  brother  to  his  fellow  man. — Samuel  Gompers, 
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European  Labor  at  War  Against  the  Russian 

Soviets 


By  William  English  Walling 


EUROPEAN  Labor  long  ago  repudiated 
the  communists  and  the  Third  In- 
ternational. But  now  it  is  passing  from 
rq)udiation  of  bolshevism  abroad  to  active 
attack  on  the  soviet  government  in  Russia. 
And  the  new  anti-soviet  alignment  includes 
not  only  British  labor  and  the  entire  Second 
International  but  also  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions. 

The  spark  that  started  the  new  war  was  the 
Moscow  trisd,  the  farcical  proceedings  by 
which  the  bolshevists  are  trying  to  justify 
their  death  sentence  ag^^inst  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  of  the  peasants  and  work- 
ingmen.  The  wrath  of  Eiwopean  labor 
against  the  so-called  soviet  ** government** 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  two  years  past. 
Just  before  the  infamous  Moscow  trial  came 
the  bloody  soviet  conquest  of  the  labor 
Government  of  Georgia,  before  that  the 
formation  of  the  Red  Labor  Union  Inter- 
national, the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was 
to  destroy  organized  labor  in  aU  civilized 
countries,  and  earlier  still  the  famous  twentv- 
one  points  by  which  the  dull  and  ignorant 
"intdlectuals"  who  rule  at  Moscow  under- 
took to  take  charge  of  the  political  labor 
movements  of  all  countries. 

The  crime  against  Georgia,  is  recent.  It 
is  thus  described  in  the  recently  issued  annual 
report  of  the  British  Labor  Party  executive: 

As  to  Georgia,  the  Socialists  had  again  risen  in 
TcbeUion  and  defeated  the  Moscow  troops,  but 
had  been  brought  under  the  yoke  by  strong  re- 
inforcements sent  from  Moscow,  and  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  their  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  Genoa,  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  had  assumed  the  position  of 
the  ordinary  capitalist  imperialist  plenipotentiaries, 
and  treated  Georgia  as  though  it  were  nothing  but 
as  oil  well  or  an  oil  pipe. 

At  the  International  Conference  at  Genoa 
in  June  the  bolsheviki  proposed  "a  partner- 
ship" with  the  oil  magnates,  that  is  they 
offered  to  sell  the  heritage  of  the  Russian 
people  for  money  to  pay  the  Red  Army  (the 
greatest  menace  to  peace  on  earth  to-day), 
to  keep  up  the  bloody  Che-Ka  which  (imder 
a  new  name)  had  charge  of  the  Moscow 
trial,  and  to  sustain  its  world  wide  intrigue 
and  propaganda  against  organized  labor. 
And  yet  they  had  the  mendacity  to  present 


themselves  as  "the  defenders  of  Russia 
against  the  greedy  capitalists"  both  at  Genoa 
and  the  Hague,  a  lie  repeated  daily  by  their 
"liberal"  and  "radical"  tools  and  dupes  in 
this  country! 

Georgia  and  Genoa  furnished  the  inflam- 
mable material;  the  Moscow  trial  supplied 
the  spark.  Not  only  the  well-known  bol- 
shevist  writer  Gorky,  but  Vandervelde — 
who  was  at  the  Moscow  trial — and  the  entire 
Second  International  have  app>ealed  to  the 
labor  of  the  world  to  rise  in  protest  against 
the  monstrous  crime  that  is  about  to  be 
committed.  And  American  labor  will  cer- 
tainly respond  to  the  call. 

Vandervelde,  speaking  for  the  three  re- 
presentatives sent  to  Moscow  by  the  two 
Socialist  Internationals,  says: 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  arouse  the  protest 
of  organized  labor  throughout  the  world  against  the 
crime  contemplated  in  Moscow  and  that  is  why  the 
soviet  government  tried  to  detain  us  in    Russia. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  three  attorneys  the 
bolsheviki  staged  the  trial  ta  detract  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  proletariat  from  the 
promises  of  the  soviet  government  to  com- 
jyromise  with  international  capital, 

"Among  the  counts  against  the  accused,"  said 
Vandervelde,  are,  first  that  they  defended  with 
arms  the  provisional  government;  second,  that 
they  defended  with  arms  the  constituent  assembly. 

In  other  words  the  accused  Social  Revolu- 
tionists committed  the  atrocious  crime  of 
defending  democratic  government — not  only 
regularly  constituted  but  laborite  and  Soci- 
alist in  its  composition! 

The  great  Belgian  leader,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Second  International,  was  com- 
pelled to  go  on  a  twenty-four  hoiu*  hunger- 
strike  before  he  was  able  to  get  away  from 
Moscow  to  tell  the  tale !  And  the  same  treat- 
ment was  handed  out  to  another  delegate 
the  brother  of  Karl  Liebknecht! 

The  bolshevist  Gorky  uses  even  stronger 
language  in  his  appeal: 

The  trial  of  the  Social  Revolutionists  has  assumed 
the  cynical  character  of  an  open  preparation  for 
murdering  people  who  have  with  their  whole 
hearts  served  the  cause  of  liberty  for  the  Russian 
people. 

If  the  trial  of  the  Social  Revolutionists  restdts 
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in  executions  it  will  be  pure  murder — contemptible, 
preconceived  murder.  I  ask  you  to  transmit  this 
,  opinion  to  Trotzky  and  the  others.  I  hope  this 
letter  wiQ  not  surprise  you,  for  throughout  the 
revolution  I  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the 
soviet  against  the  criminal  stupidity  of  exterminat- 
ing the  intellectuals  in  our  ilUterate,  uncultured 
country. 

The  letter  addressed  to  the  soviet  govem- 
ment  by  the  bureau  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  at  Amsterdam 
was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

You  will  remember  that  otu*  bureau  has  previously 
proteirted  against  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  which  is  witnessed  in  your 
country,  also  against  the  infamous  persecutions 
on  the  part  of  your  government  to  which  anyone 
holding  an  opinion  at  variance  with  your  own  is 
exposed. 

We  are  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
organized  proletariat  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
also  of  organized  workers  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  trial  is  about  to 
commence,  we  wi^  to  lay  stress  once  again  on  the 
repugnance  which  is  aroused  among  the  working 
classes  agamst  the  measures  which,  according  to 
your  assertions,  you  are  taking  in  the  name  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  revolution  against  persons 
holding  opinions  different  from  your  own.  We 
wish  by  these  presents  to  express  this  repugnance 
and  to  reiterate  our  protest  against  the  persecutions 
which  you  are  directing  against  the  workers  of 
your  country. 

The  Second  International,  meeting  at 
London  in  June  and  repesenting  the  leaiding 
political  labor  parties  of  England,  Germany, 
Bdguim,  Holland  and  Scandinavia — as  well 
as  impcntant  factions  from  other  countries 
— not  only  called  upon  the  labor  of  the  world 
to  line  up  against  the  anti-labor  crimes  of 
the  Soviets,  but  adopted  a  platform  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  soveitism  and  making  any 
common  action  henceforth  impossible.  After 
four  years  of  manouvering  and  a  shameful 
conference  held  in  Berlin  this  very  April 
with  these  outspoken  enemies  of  labor  the 
Etu-opean  Socialists  have  screwed  up  their 
courage  at  last  to  issue  a  declaration  of  war 
along  the  lines  long  ago  laid  down  three 
years  previously  by  the  Ameri(:an  Federa- 
tion of  Labor! 

We  quote  the  following  accoimt  of  the 
Second  International  meeting  from  the  Labor 
News  Service  issued  jointly  by  the  British 
labour  party  and  trade  imions. 

Relations  between  the  International  and  the 
Moscow  organization  naturally  figiu^d  prominently 
in  the  debates.  Discussion  was  influenced  by  the 
news  coming  from  Russia  regarding  the  tnal  of 
Social  Revolutionaries  before  the  Moscow  Tribimal, 


and  the  treatment  accorded  M.  Vandcrvdde  and 
his  o^leagues  who  undertook  the  piisouas'  ddtsK 
at  the  triads  in  the  name  of  the  Second  IntematioQiL 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDooald  moved  a  resolntioD 
expressing  amazement  that  the  Moscow  gorcm- 
ment  had  decided  before  their  trial  had  endHi  that 
certain  of  the  Social  Revolutiooary  prisooos  may 
be  executed;  regretting  the  outrageous  manner  in 
which  the  trials  had  been  conducted,  the  viDaboiis 
attadcs  made  by  Coomranist  leaders  upoo  the 
Socialist  lawyers  who  had  been  appointed  by  tbe 
Second  International  to  defend  the  prisooen;  aod 
characterizing  as  worthless  much  of  the  eridesce 
given  at  the  trial. 

The  resolution  recorded  tbe  view  that  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  proletarian  sense  of  justice,  would 
offer  an  invitation  to  reactionary  govemments  to 
pursue  a  like  policy,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  tbe 
pledge  given  to  the  International  Executives  tt 
the  Berlin  conference  if  the  death  penalty  was 
enforced. 

It  coiled  upon  all  Ike  workinf<lass  organiuUicns 
to  f>rotest  against  the  sentence  of  murder,  and  ffi»- 
sociated  the  conference  from  the  tragedy,  md 
from  those  responsible  for  "one  more  black  act  of 
vengence*'  to  those  which  already  besmircfa  the 
pages  of  history. 

The  British  Labor  News  Service  edi- 
torially summarizes  the  new  declaration  of 
war  of  Euporean  Labor  against  the  soviet 
"government"  as  follows: 

Whatever  justification  there  may  be  during  a 
period  of  revolution  for  resort  to  dictatorship  with 
its  stem  and  relentless  methods  of  suppresskn, 
no  such  excuses  can  properly  be  advanced  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  continued  operation  c^  dictatoi^iip 
and  anti-democratic  practices  when  the  period  of 
armed  revolution  is  at  an  end.  Today  Russia  is 
neither  torn  by  armed  conflict  within  nor  assaulted 
by  armed  force  from  without.  Her  present  state 
is  one  of  greater  security  from  armed  aggressaoa 
than  it  has  been  since  August,  1914.  But  despite 
this  greater  security,  dictatorship  perhaps  less 
violent  but  no  less  stem  continues.  The  Russian 
people  are  no  nearer  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  democracy.  Freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  oT 
the  press,  and  free  popular  election  are  still  sup- 
pressed. The  Russian  Communists  quite  frankly 
despise  democracy  as  we  imderstand  it,  and  tbe>' 
are  very  contemptuous  of  working-class  leaders 
who  believe  in  it.  Their  treatment  of  M.  Vander* 
velde  and  his  colleagues,  who  went  to  Russia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Second  International  to  defend 
the  forty-seven  Social  Revolutionary  Socialists, 
is  but  another  evidence  of  their  cynical  indifference 
to  pledges  given  in  their  name  and  an  affront  to  tbe 
non-Communist  Socialist  movement  of  Europe 

The  Second  International  wisely  decided  to  go 
right  ahead  with  its  own  work  and  prodaimed 
the  necessity  for  a  united  proletarian  democraiu 
front,  to  defend  liberty  against  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  from  the  right,  in  the  new  republics  of 
Central  Europe,  and  from  the  encroachments  of 
dictatorship  from  the  left. 

The^new  democratic  Labor  war  '* front" 
is  as  last  directed  against  the  soviet  dicta- 
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torship  as  well  as  the  Monarchist  reaction. 
It  was  high  time. 

The  Soviet  Famine  Relief  Fake 

Therejis  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  in 
Russia  which  the  world,  and  especially 
America,  would  and  will  continue  to  relieve. 
The  drought  is  over,  and  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  crops — according  to  the  daily 
statements  of  the  highest  soviet  authorities. 
But  there  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of  medical 
supplies  everywhere  and  for  the  lack  of 
food  in  outlying  parts  of  the  country.  All 
relief  for  these  necessities  should  be  through 
the  American  Relief  Administration  or  the 
American  Red  Cross — organizations  which 
have  received  repeatedly  the  appreciation 
of  the  highest  soviet  officials  and  of  the  entire 
worid — md  are  supported  by  the  leading 
churches  and  philanduropies  of  this  coimtry. 

But  there  is  being  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try an  agitation  which  falsely  labels  itself 
as  being  for  "Russian  relief/'  an  agitation 
conducted  by  agents  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment and  devoted  more  largely  to  soviet 
propaganda  than  to  the  discussion  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  wretched  victims  of  the 
Soviets.  This  agitation  takes  on  numerous 
aliases.  Dozens  of  organizations  have  al- 
ready been  formed  for  the  same  ostensible 
purpose.  The  most  notorious,  the  Friends 
of  Soviet  Russia,  was  thoroughly  exposed 
by  Secretary  Hoover  over  a  year  ago.  It 
lias  now  been  ruthlessly  denounced  by 
Khram  Cahan,  editor  of  the  New  York 
'  Forward,"  and  in  spite  of  denials  he  has  re- 
>eated  his  accusations  and  is  proving  them. 
Cahan  has  given  evidence  which  shows 
hat  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  gath- 
red  for  so-called  relief  purposes  by  soviet 
gents  is  not  accounted  for.  But  the  main 
uestion  is  what  becomes  of  the  money  even 
hen  it  does  get  to  Soviet  Russia.  Is  there 
ay  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  it  is 
5ed  in  Russia  to  support  the  friends  of  the 
)viets,  leaving  their  enemies  to  die  of  star- 
ition  or  because  of  lack  of  medical  suppUes? 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in  view  of 
e  fact  that  this  policy  of  starving  its  enemies 
as  opcaly  practised  by  the  Soviets  and  de- 
ided  by  them  and  their  supporters  for 
Uy  two  years? 

A  circular  recently  pubUshed  by  one 
illy  Muenzenberg,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mist  Famine  ReUef  Organization  of  Berlin, 
ce  more  discloses  the  purely  communistic 


association  of  this  agitation  and  its  deception 
of  the  working  people.  This  purpose  has 
been  openly  declared  again  and  again,  but 
nowhere  better  than  in  this  circular. 

The  Communist  aim,  as  explained  in  the  drctilar, 
is  to  use  the  famine  relief  movement  as  a  starter 
for  a  movement  to  save  and  develop  the  scheme 
of  communist  production  on  which  the  Soviets 
heretofore  scored  such  a  woeful  failure  in  Russiat 
or,  to  quote  the  circular,  "the  principle  of  famine 
relief  thus  enlarges  itself  to  the  principles  of  un- 
expected joint  production." 

But  even  if  the  money  or  supplies  reach- 
ing the  soviet  government  should  be  fairly 
distributed  (an  utterly  absurd  supposition) 
they  would  take  the  place  of  similar  sums 
or  supplies  which  the  Soviets  might  be  com- 
pelled to  expend  to  keep  their  su|)jects  and 
serfs  from  starvation  and  death.  The  tem- 
porary rulers  of  Russia  certainly  cannot 
desire  to  see  their  working  cattle  exter- 
minated. Therefore,  any  money  or  food  that 
gets  into  their  hands  means  the  rdease  of 
just  exactly  that  amount  for  the  use  of  the 
Red  army,  the  army  of  secret  police  and 
spies  which  hunt  down  the  Russian  working 
people  and  peasantry,  and  for  the  propaganda 
which  seeks  to  destroy  organized  labor  and 
democratic  government  throughout  the 
world.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  these  supplies  and  of  this 
money  goes  directly  to  the  Red  army. 

There  is  no  doubt  because  the  orders  issued 
by  the  bolshevik  government  specified  that 
the  Red  army,  the  army  of  police,  etc.,  shall 
have  the  highest  rations  and  shall  be  the 
first  to  be  cared  for. 

U  anybody  does  not  realize  the  vast  funds 
the  soviet  are  taking  out  of  the  mouths  of 
their  starving  population  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  most  militaristic  and  imperi- 
alistic government  on  earth  today,  let  &em 
refer  to  an  article  on  the  situation  in  the  pro- 
soviet  New  York  Evening  Globe.  The  diief 
paragraphs  are  the  following: 

By  the  first  of  this  year  there  were  only  1,600,000 
men  and  at  this  figure  the  army  stands. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  1922  budget,  or  a 
total  of  683,000,000  gold  rubles,  is  being  devoted 
to  the  army  and  navy,  with  32,000,000  gold  rubles 
subsidized  to  war  industries.  A  new  training 
program  for  officers  is  being  rushed  through.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  250  military  schools. 

The  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  army  has 
been  greatly  improved. 

War  industry  is  working  on  a  basis  of  16  per 
cent  of  the  former  Russia  mayimnm  production, 
which  was  in  1916.  This  far  exceeds  the  production 
in  other  soviet  industries.     Fifty-two  factories  are 
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making  war  materials.  Of  these,  ten  are  making 
explosives,  ten  rifles  and  cannon. 

The  1,600,000  men  now  tmder  arms  include 
900,000  sabres  and  bayonets. 

They  are  known  to  be  negotiating  with  Sweden 
for  300,000  Mauser  rifles,  with  1,200  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  each. 

While  Russia  dies,  the  Red  army  flourishes. 
This  Red  army  is  of  vast  interest  to  Europe, 
which  without  it  would  be  able  to  reduce 
all  military  expenditures  at  least  50  per  cent 
and  relieve  the  working  people  of  a  large 
part  of  the  burdens  that  are  crushing  them. 
It  is  of  interest  to  all  the  Poles  of  the  world 
since  it  compels  Poland  also  to  crush  itself  with 
a  correspondingly  large  army.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  aU  peoples  because  it  means  a 
constant  menace  of  a  new  European  war. 
Certainly  the  Red  army  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  most  fanatical  group 
that  has  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
since  Mphammed,  a  comparison  which  is  by 
no  means  fanciful  since  the  bolshevists  are 
furnishing  the  arms  by  which  the  Tiu-ks 
are  slaughtering  the  S3rrians  and  Greeks, 
and  endeavoring  to  complete  the  extermin- 
ation of  the  Armenians.  (There  is  no  space 
to  tell  of  the  Soviet's  armed  alliances  of  the 
Mongolians  and  other  savage  Mohammedan 
races  of  the  far  east.) 

But  the  main  use  to  which  the  bolshevists 
will  put  any  funds  that  are  released  by  fam- 
ine relief  collected  in  other-  coimtries  and 
turned  over  directly  to  the  soviet  govern- 
ment is  undoubtedly  propaganda — that  is 
the  subsidizing  of  lying  attacks  in  EiU'ope 
and  America  on  the  labor  unions  and  their 
leaders  and  on  all  other  democratic  insti- 
tutions. A  glimpse  at  Associated  Press 
dispatches  from  Moscow  will  show  that  these 
dispatches  are  more  than  fair  to  the  Soviets. 


Did  this  cease  to  be  the  case  for  a  sin^ 
moment  the  correspondents  would  bethnmn 
out  of  Russia  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Therefore,  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
following  Moscow  dispatch,  dated  July  1: 

More  than  $15,000,000  has  been  spent  \ff  tke 
soviet  government  for  propaganda  pmposcs, 
according  to  figures  presented  by  Comndssv 
Zinoviev. 

One-third  of  this  was  expended  in  the  Bihic 
States,  Germany  and  Italy;  $3,500,000  in  Indit, 
and  $2,000,000  on  the  Genoa  conference 

Now  we  know  why  so  many  reports  fav- 
orable to  the  Soviets  were  published  in  this 
coiuitry  at  the  time  of  the  Genoa  confercDce. 
The  extent  of  the  soviet  propaganda  can  be 
gauged  by  the  continued  existence  of  com- 
munist parties,  none  of  which  have  any 
visible  means  of  support  although  all  (rf  than 
have  plenty  of  money.  This  subsidized  pro- 
paganda work  is  carried  out  through  tl»  so- 
called  Third  International  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Moscow,  and  its  officers  located 
in  the  soviet  government  building  and  witb 
its  budget  entirely  provided  for  out  of  the 
money  wrung  by  miu-derous  repression  from 
the  starving  peasants  and  working  vossl 

For  example'  Freihdt,  the  organ  of  the 
radical  socisdists  of  Germany  states:  tha: 
at  the  conference  of  the  German  conmnnnsi 
party  in  Jena,  the  following  motion  was 
brought  forward: 

In  view  of  the  terrible  state  of  famine  in  Russa 
to  relinquish  all  further  subventions  from  tkji 
country  and  to  request  Russian  comrades  to  i^ 
these  sums  to  the  relief  of  the  fandne-stn^cB 

The  motion  was  rejected  in  a  private  sittisc 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Execntivf 
of  the  Cohununist  Party,  because  "even- 
thing  would  go  smash  if  the  grants  frna 
Russia  were  to  cease." 


Labor  is  not  only  in  sympathy  with,  but  will  support  all  movements 
for  the  conservation  and  betterment  of  htunanity.  In  fact,  a  compelling 
sense  of  responsibility  for  human  conservation  and  the  desire  to  protect  in- 
dividual interests  are  among  the  causes  for  organization  among  the  workers. 
In  Labor's  economic  platform  are  demands  for  a  shorter  worlang  day  and  a 
living  wage — two  conditions  absolutely  esseiitial  to  physical  well-being. 
Organized  labor  insists  upon  safety,  sanitation,  compulsory  education, 
and  many  practical  educational  developments  and  advantages  which  aid 
the  individual  to  reach  the  fullest  development.  We  would  have  the  children 
develop  sound  bodies  and  strong,  healthy  minds,  would  fit  them  for  produc- 
tive living  and  would  enaWe  tliem  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable  and  then  assure  to  them  a  just  compensation. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Said: 


THE  great  object  of  my  fear  is  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Tliat 
body,  lil£e  gravity,  erer  acting,  with  noiseless  foot  and  im- 
alarming  advance,  gaining  ground  step  by  stqi,  and  holding 
what  it  gains  is  engulfing  insidiously  the  special  goyemments  into 
the  jaws  of  that  whidi  feeds  them. 

There  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  mudi  as  the  consolidation 
of  our  goTemment  by  the  nmseless  and  therefore  unalarming  in- 
strumentality of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the  form  in  whidi 
Fed^aUsm  now  arrays  itself,  and  consolidation  is. the  present 
principle  of  distinction  between  republicans  and  the  pseudo- 
republicans  but  real  federalists. 

Where  the  press  is  free,  and  erery  man  able  to  read,  all  is 
safe* 

The  only  security  of  all*  is  in  a  free  press.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  can  not  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely  to  be  expressed. 
The  agitation  it  produces  must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  waters  pure. 

The  press  is  the  best  instrument  for  enlightening  the  mind 
of  man,  and  improving  him  as  a  rationally,  moral,  and  social 


It  is  not  wisdom  alone,  but  public  confid^ice  in  that  wisdom 
whidi  can  support  an  administration. 

True  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere  practice  without  principle. 
Lay  down  true  principles  and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not  be 
frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the 
croakings  of  wealth  against  the  asc^id^icy  of  the  people. 

'  An  individual  thinking  himself  injured,  makes  more  noise 
than  a  state. 

The  dignity  and  stability  of  government  in  all  its  brandies, 
the  morals  of  the  people  and  every  blessing  of  sodety,  depend  so 
mudi  upon  an  upright  and  skillfiil  administration  of  justice,  that 
the  judicial  power  ought  to  be  distinct  from  both  the  legislative 
and  executive,  and  indqiend^it  upon  both,  that  so  it  may  be  a 
check  upon  both,  as  both  should  be  checks  upon  that. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  OOMPERS 


Labor  Day  1922  finds  the  workers  of  the  United  States  able  to  view  with 
satisfaction  the  unity  and  the  solidarity  in  the  ranks  of  the 
^^22  '         workers,    the    understanding   and    the    intelligence    which 

directs  their  actions,  ^nd  the  constructive  purposeful  manner 
in  which  they  \4ew  the  future  of  our  industrial  life  as  a  whole.  Ijabor  is 
likewise  able  to  view  with  satisfaction  the  political  solidarity  and  progress 
of  the  wage  earners  generally  and  there  is  a  justifiable  belief  that  the  view- 
point of  labor  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  accepted  by  the  g^eat  masses 
of  the  American  people. 

Labor  Day  1922  is  marked,  however,  by  grave  issues  which  remain 
unsettled  and  toward  which  there  is  on  the  part  of  empolyers  a  point  of 
view  which  continues  to  be  vigorously  hostile  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
workers  but  to  the  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  consumers  and  to  the 
interests  of  industry  itself. 

Two  theories  of  practice  are  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations.  These  two  theories  of  practice  are  exactly  parallel 
to  the  two  theories  of  practice  that  prior  to  the  World  War  contended  for 
mastery  in  the  field  of  political  organizatfon. 

Essentially  and  in  its  briefest  terms  the  struggle  in  our  industrial  life 
today  is  one  between  autocracy  and  democracy.  The  definitions  of  these 
terms  may  be  explained  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of  various  movements  to 
the  central  issue.  There  is  no  mystic  phenomenon  involved  in  oiu*  present 
industrial  diflSculties.  There  are  instead  a  number  of  natural  though  con- 
tending forces  out  of  which  a  solution  must  be  evolved  by  natural  evolu- 
tionary and  constructive  tactics. 

Because  certain  elements  in  our  industrial  life  have  developed  naturally 
it  need  not  be  assumed  that  those  elements  must  remain  as  they  are;  for  if 
that  were  a  proper  asstmiption  it  also  would  be  a  proper  assumption  that 
conditions  should  have  remained  as  they  were  before  the  present  elements 
developed  at  all. 

The  World  War  hastened  development  in  many  directions.  It  brought 
to  the  entire  country  an  almost  over-night  realization  of  the  vital  importance 
of  labor.  The  nation,  understanding  at  last  the  full  meastu'e  of  Labor's  im-- 
portance  developed  with  almost  equal  rapidity  a  sense  of  the  fitness  and 
necessity  of  dealing  justly  with  labor  in  its  capacity  as  the  active  factor  in 
industry.  Through  their  organizations  the  workers  were  able  to  secure 
considerable  improvements  in  working  conditions  and  advances  in  wages 
which  in  some  meastu'e  kept  pace  with  the  constant  inflation  of  commodity 
prices. 

Niunbers  of  employers,  led  by  those  of  most  reactionary  character, 
seized  upon  the  Armistice  period  as  an  opportunity  for  taking  away  from  the 
workers  all  that  had  been  gained  during  the  period  of  inflation  together 
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with  as  much  more  as  it  might  be  possible  to  take.  As  a  result,  the  workers 
soon  found  themselves  confronted  with  a  great  problem  having  four  main 
subdivisions   which   were: 

The  so-called  **open  shop"  movement,  the  movement  for  the  reduction 
of  wages  and  the  deterioration  of  working  conditions,  unemployment,  and 
the  campaign  for  adoption  of  oppressive  legislative  proposals.  Every  de- 
structive factor  with  which  the  workers  have  had  to  contend  fits,  in  one 
way  or  another,  into  one  of  these  foiu*  main  subdivisions. 

The  campaign  for  the  so-called  "open  shop'*  has  taken  many  forms. 
Various  names,  such  as  the  "American  plan"  shop,  have  been  given  to  the 
so-called  "open  shop";  but  all  of  these  names  mean  one  thing  and  that  is 
the  destruction  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  joint  agreement  and  the 
refusal  to  employ  union  men  because  of  their  union  affiliation. 

Unemployment  reached  its  highest  mark  in  the  winter  just  past. 
Fortimately  the  country  was  saved  from  the  most  acute  suffering  because 
during  their  periods  of  employment  the  workers  had  been  able  to  earn  wages 
that  in  many  instances  permitted  the  accumulation  of  some  savings.  This  cir- 
cumstance however  did  not  in  any  sense  mitigate  the  social  crime  committed 
by  the  industrial  world  in  permitting  the  unemployment  of  fully  four  million 
American  working  people. 

Much  concern  was  manifested  by  various  organizations,  and  even  by 
the  government,  in  connection  with  the  unprecedented  condition  of  un- 
employment. But  the  concern  then  manifested  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist  and  no  proposal  for  a  real  and  permanent  remedy  has  yet  come  into 
being  as  a  result  of  that  concern. 

Unemployment  has  by  no  me-^.ns  ceased  to  exist  although  it  has  to  a 
considerable  degree  been  diminished. 

Labor's  program  for  dealing  with  unemployment  still  stands  as  the 
one  comprehensive,  constructive  program  and  for  that  reason  it  is  still  looked 
upon  by  those  who  dominate  industry  as  something  with  which  they  do  not 
care  to  deal. 

The  wage  reduction  movement  has  been  brought  to  a  halt. 

Employers  began  their  charge  with  much  noise,  much  acclaim,  much 
denunciation,  much  threatening  and  much  promise.  Scarcely  had  they  left 
their  entrenchments  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  solid  wall. 
They  had  calculated  that  workers  would  yield  easily  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  into  effect  wage  reductions  rimning  in  most  cases  to  twenty 
per  cent  and  in  some  cases  to  fifty  per  cent. 

They  foimd  that  the  workers  had  for  this  program  a  brief,  simple  and 
direct  reply.  This  reply  merely  was  that  the  workers  refused  to  accept 
reductions  in  their  wages.  They  refused  to  work  for  terms  and  under  condi- 
tions to  which  they  could  not  agree. 

The  resistance  of  American  labor  to  the  program  of  wage  reduction  and 
union-smashing  laid  down  by  employers  during  the  post-Aimistice  period 
has  been  one  of  the  most  spectacular  industrial  conflicts  ever  waged  amd  it 
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has  been  productive  of  results  that  will  be  the  amazement  of  historians  a 
decade    hence. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  full  voliune  of  wage  reductions,  if  spread  over 
the  working  population  and  averaged  up,  would  amount  to  less  than  five 
per  cent.  This  is  a  stark  defeat  for  employers.  It  is  a  magnificent  victory 
for  the  workers.  Organization  after  organization  has  been  able  to  resist  with 
complete  success  the  efforts  of  wage  reduction  and  in  some  cases  it  has  even 
been  possible  for  the  workers  to  secure  some  wage  increases  in  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

There  are  no  terms  too  strong  to  describe  the  importance  of  this  great 
victory  for  labor.  It  is  a  victory  in  the  celebration  of  which  every  useful  citizen 
can  join  because  the  purpose  of  those  employers  who  sought  to  reduce  wages 
was  not  to  reduce  the  final  cost  of  commodities,  not  so  that  there  might  be 
a  larger  volume  of  commodities  produced;  but  it  was  so  that  there  might  be 
a  larger  profit  in  the  production  of  commodities — a  lower  wage  for  the  worker 
and  a  relatively  higher  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  legislative  field  it  has  been  sought  to  transplant  the  question  of 
industrial  relations  from  its  natural  and  normal  field  to  the  realm  of  politics. 
Great  forces  have  been  brought  to  bear  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
national  legislation  to  make  it  unlawful  for  workers  to  cease  work  and  to 
set  up  tribunals  and  commissions  with  compulsory  powers  for  the  determina- 
tion of  disputes  concerning  wages  and  working  conditions.  Of  course  in  its 
essence  this  merely  means  an  extension  of  the  autocratic  principle. 

Workers  compelled  to  give  service  in  accordance  with  terms  decreed  by 
a  government  tribunal  or  commission  are  deprived  of  their  own  right  to 
voice  judgment  as  to  those  terms  and  conditions  and  they  are  to  that  extent 
and  in  that  manner  compelled  to  submit  to  an  autocratic  control. 

It  makes  little  difference  to  workers  whether  they  are  compelled  to 
work  under  the  terms  of  an  edict  issued  by  a  government  tribunal  or  under 
the  teims  of  an  edict  issued  by  a  manager  acting  in  behalf  of  a  board  of 
directors.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  favor  of  the  manager  acting  for 
a  board  of  directors  because  he  is  a  part  of  industrial  life  while  the  govern- 
ment tribunal  is  absolutely  divorced  from  industrial  life  and  has  its  whole 
genesis  and  being  in  the  realm  of  politics. 

The  government  tribunal  substitutes  enmity  for  negotiation,  concilia- 
tion and  joint  agreement. 

There  has  not  been  during  the  year  a  single  extension  of  the  industrial 
court  or  government  tribimal  idea  either  in  national  legislation  or  in  state 
legislation.  The  opposition  registered  by  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States,  an  opposition  that  was  as  unanimous  as  it  was  determined,  has  been 
able  to  prevent  every  move  made  by  the  autocrats  of  industry  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  politics  in  that  direction.  This  is  an  achievement  that  easily  takes 
rank  with  the  achievement  in  resisting  the  proposed  reduction  in  wages. 
It  is  an  achievement  which  speaks  eloquently  for  the  logic  of  Labor's  position 
as  well  as  for  the  solidarity  of  Labor  in  presenting  that  logic. 

Proposal  after  proposal  has  been  suggested  in  the  national  congress.  In 
every  instance  these  proposals  have  been  checked  in  their  infancy.   In  several ' 
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states  similar  proposals  have  also  been  offered  but  in  no  case  has  any  such 
proposal  got  to  the  stage  of  being  enacted  into  law. 

The  trials  offered  by  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and*  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  have  not  only  been  sufficient  for  labor  but  they  have 
been  sufficient  apparently  to  convince  the  country  of  the  undesirability  and 
the  futility  of  such  institutions.  That  they  are  productive  of  trouble  and  of 
industrial  breakdown  is  now  as  apparent  to  the  country  after  demonstration 
as  it  was  clear  to  the  workers  prior  to  demonstration. 

Labor  Day  1922  finds  the  workers  confronting  the  same  elemental  issues 
with  which  they  have  been  forced  to  contend  since  the  Armistice  and  with 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  contend  in  a  general  way  over  a  still  longer 
period  of  years. 

But  Labor  Day  1922  finds  the  workers  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage 
than  before.  The  crucial  period  of  unemployment  has  been  passed.  The  wage 
reduction  movement  long  since  lost  its  principal  momentum  and  the  move- 
ment to  establish  the  so-callled  **open-shop,"  which  is  in  reality  the  non-union 
shop,  has  proven  without  effect. 

The  forces  back  of  these  various  movements  are  by  no  means  inactive. 
In  some  directions  they  are  fully  as  active  as  ever,  but  the  important  fact  is 
that,  though  active,  they  are  ineffective. 

Labor  has  every  reason  to  congratidate  itself  on  the  occasion  of  its  Labor 
Day  celebrations  this  year.  These  congratulations,  however,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  determination  to  continue  the  struggle,  by  determination  to  in- 
crease the  general  intelligence  and  imderstanding  of  the  workers  everywhere, 
and  determination  of  the  most  inflexible  charcter  to  push  with  ever-increasing 
vigor  the  work  of  organization,  tmification  and  federation. 

^  There  can  be  no  relinquishing  of  vigilance  at  any  point.  We  have  held 
our  ground  because  of  our  understanding  and  our  solidarity.  If  these  are 
relinquished  at  any  moment  we  shall  lose  that  which  we  have  thus  far  held, 
lose  them  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  workers  but  of  our  entire  industrial 
life. 

Labor's  great  record  of  achievement  has  been  built  upon  the  watchwords, 
Agitate,  Educate,  Organize. 

All  fundamentals  of  Labor's  creed  are  found  in  these  three  great,  strong 
words.  Let  them  on  this  day  and  for  the  coming  year  continue  to  serve  as  they 
have  served  so  splendidly  in  the  past  to  inspire,  to  hearten  and  to  imify. 

Men  of  labor  we  are  not  struggling  alone  for  ourselves  but  for  our  wives 
and  children,  for  the  people  of  our  America,  for  the  Republic  we  love  so  well, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  glorious  institutions,  for  the  future  safety  and  free- 
dom of  generations  yet  unborn  who  will  judge  and  evaluate  the  service  to 
civilization  which  we  in  our  time  have  given. 

Agitate,  Educate,  Organize! 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  July  1  to  and  including  July  31,  1922, 
as  follows:  Central  bodies,  2;  local  trade  unions,  3;  federal  labor  imions,  3; 
total,  8. 
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By  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  an 
vAiiAfMT  RAIL      apP^^  ^2^  been  issued  to  all  organized' labor  asking  for 
Yoluntary  financial  support  for  the  railroad  shop   trades 


ROAD  WORKERS 

workers  now  engaged  in  resisting  the  imposition  of  unfair 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  There  has  been  in  recent  years  no 
struggle  in  which  victory  was  more  deservM  and  no  organization  of  workers 
more  justly  entitled  to  all  possible  support  than  those  now  .on  strike  on  the 
railroads  of  our  country. 

More  than  terms  of  employment  are  at  stake.  Vital  principles  are  in- 
volved in  the  struggle.  For  these  principles  as  well  as  for  just  and  acceptable 
terms  of  employment  there  must  be  victory. 

In  the  appeal  issued  to  the  workers  of  America  the  <:ase  of  the  railroad 
workers  in  the  Railway  Employes*  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  s^  forth  as  follows: 

August  19,  1922. 
To  All  Organized  Labors  GreeHngs: 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  addresses  this  appeal 
to  all  organized  labor  throughout  America  in  behalf  of  the  organizations  in  the  Railway 
Hmploires'  Department  whose  members  are  now  on  strike  to  resist  the  imposition  of  tmf  air 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

The  struggle  in  which  these  workers  are  involved  is  one  which  is  important  not  only 
to  themselves  and  to  their  organizations  but  to  all  organized  workers  and  to  all  American 
who  love  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

An  injustice  can  not  be  inflicted  upon  the  railroad  workers  without  leaving  its  mark 
of  shame  upon  the  record  of  our  whole  industrial  life.  It  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  man  on  strike,  to  the  well-being  of  all  workers  and  to  the  well-being  of  our  national 
industrial  organization  that  justice  shall  prevail  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
railroad  industry. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  wage  earners  and  to  all  thinking  men  and  women  that  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  railroads  has  been  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
policies  of  all  organizations  of  employers  which,  since  the  Armistice,  have  been  seeking 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  voluntary  organizations  of  the  workers.  The  raihoads  have 
been  engaged  in  this  effort  from  the  moment  government  control  was  relinquished  on 
March  1,1920. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  the  railroad  workers  now  on  strike  made  every  possible 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  railroad  labor  board  in  order  to  give  the  law  every  possible 
trial  and  to  secure  if  possible  just  conditions  for  the  workers  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  roads. 

No  amount  of  conscientious  effort  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  how- 
ever»  could  overcome  the  attitude  and  the  policies  dictated  by  the  small  but  poweriul 
group  of  bankers  who  control  the  finance  of  the  raihoads  and  who  have  compelled  the 
adoption  by  the  raihoads  of  a  policy  of  bitter  antagonism  to  the  organizations  of  the 
workers. 

Finally  the  decisions  of  the  board  compelled  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
through'suspension  of  work.  A  wage  of  23  cents  per  hour  was  established  for  section  men 
and  this  wage  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  wages  are  calculated. 

In  addition  to  this  the  board  ordered  the  aboUtion  of  the  payment  of  time  and  a  half 
for  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  It  was  sought  to  impose  grave  injustices  upon 
the  workers  through  rulings  of  the  labor  board  while  the  raihoads  had  consistently 
violated  and  repudiated  rulings  of  that  board  from  the  beginning. 

The  raihoad  shop  workers  are  on  strike  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  living  wage  for  the 
siaintenance  of  the  American  standard  of  living.  They  are  on  strike  for  the  maintenance 
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of  reasonable  working  conditions  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  organization. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  financial  assistance  is  needed,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
called that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  organizations  of  employes  now  on  strike  have  thousands 
of  members  engaged  in  other  industries  who  have  been,  or  who  are  now,  also  on  strike. 
Therefore,  their  financial  condition  is  at  present  incapable  of  meeting  the  barest  wants 
of  their  needy,  struggling  men  and  their  families. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  tmion  and  its  membership,  individually  and  collectively, 
will  again  demonstrate  its  solidarity  by  coming  generously  and  immediately  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  striking  railway  shop  craft  organizations.  They  are  fighting  the  fight  of  all 
workers.  They  should  have  all  of  the  moral  and  financial  assistance  which  our  movement 
can  give  and  your  Executive  Council  earnestly  hopes  that  your  action  will  be  as  prompt 
and  as  generous  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  A.  F.  of  L-  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  will  receipt  for  the  same 
Fraternally  yours, 

Samubl  Gompbrs,  President, 
Jambs  Duncan,  First  Vice-President, 
JosBPH  F.  ValBNTinb,  Second  Vice-President, 
Frank  Duffy,  Third  Vice-President, 
William  Grbsn,  Fourth  Vice-  President, 
W.  D.  Mahon,  Fifth  Vice-President, 
T.  A.  RiCKBRT,  Sixth  Vice-President, 
Jacob  Fischsr,  Seventh  Vice-P  resident, 
Matthbw  Woll,  Eighth  Vice-President, 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary, 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Treasurer, 

Executive  Council,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  wherever  possible  the.  assistance  thus 
requested  be  granted. 

May  the  solidarity  of  oiu*  whole  movement  be  demonstrated. 

To  assist  the  railroad  workers  to  victory  is  to  assist  the  cause  of  justice 
throughout  our  entire  industrial  world. 

The  principal  value  of  a  human  being  in  industry  is  his  ability  to  think. 
Behind  a  workman's  shovel  is  intelligence  which  can  not  be 
replaced  by  machinery.    A  steam  shovel  adds  power  and 

BRAIN  DIRECTS  -^        /  ^  •       i         j-        ^-         u  -^  ir 

capacity,  but  a  simuar  directing  human  intelligence  is  re- 
quired as  in  the  case  of  the  hand  shovel.  In  most  cases  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor  requires  a  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  workman  directing  the  machine.  Many  employers 
are  blind  to  this  fact.  They  look  forward  to  '^automatic"  machinery  as  some- 
thing that  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  hiring  human  intelligence.  Their 
intelligence  is  on  a  plane  even  lower  than  that  of  the  searchers  for  perpetual 
motion  or  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Progressive  management  engineers  are  doing  their  best  to  eradicate  this 
foolish  notion  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  stating  their  case  in  language  some- 
what more  technical  than  that  which  Labor  has  used  for  many  years.  Walter 
X.  Polakov,  one  of  these  engineers,  deals  with  the  job  of  stoking  in  the  August 
issue  of  Management  Engineering  in  this  manner.  He  says  in  part: 

The  fallacious  habit  of  calling  mechanical  stokers  "automatic*'  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  relatively  low  cftieiency  attained,  as  it  is  confidently  expected  that  "automatic" 
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mechanism  performs  every  fmiction  including  thinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  thinking 
done  before  the  stoker  is  built,  saves  time  otherwise  needed  for  manual  work,  and  in 
•  the  economy  of  nature  releases  time  for  thoughtfid  operation,  resulting  in  fturther  con- 
servation of  time  and  labor  of  miners,  railroaders,  engineers,  workers,  and  others.  Yet, 
if  this  time,  released  by  previous  mental  work,  is  not  devoted  to  the  inteUigent  control 
of  the  mechanism,  the  waste  is  greater,  because  it  involves  not  only  the  same  waste  of 
fuel  but  an  additional  waste  of  investment  (time  and  labor  previously  spent)  as  well. 

Machinery  of  semi-automatic  character  is  in  wide  use  in  modern  industry. 
Tfie  tendency  to  regard  this  machinery,  as  a  lever  for  the  extraction  of  larger 
profits  is  perhaps  the  natural  one  among  short-sighted  employers.  Going 
with  it  hand  in  hand  is  the  tendency  in  the  same  quarters  to  place  less  and  less 
value  upon  the  human  beings  who  operate  the  machinery  and  whose  labor  is 
lightened  by  machinery. 

Machinery  lightens  labor,  increasing  production  and  releases  human  effort 
for  other  work. 

The  true  purpose  of  machinery  is  to  increase  productiveness  and  to  free 
men  and  women  from  enslavement  to  toil.  Men  and  women  released  from 
arduous  toil,  given  adequate  leisiu'e,  adequate  retiu*n  for  their  work,  and  ade- 
quate consideration  in  the  matter  of  working  conditions,  are  better  fitted  to 
think,  more  willing  and  able  to  put  intelligence,  imagination  and  inventiveness 
into  their  work. 

Employers  who  look  upon  machinery  piu'ely  as  means  to  greater  profit 
and  who  look  upon  the  human  element  as  something  with  which  they  can 
almost  dispense,  something  to  stand  by  and  become  almost  a  part  of  the 
machine,  are  robbing  industrial  life  of  its  vital  spark,  perverting  the  purpose  of 
the  machine  and  doing  a  great  injury  to  society  and  to  the  workmen  involved. 

Intelligence  in  management  opens  the  door  to  intelligence  on  the  shop 
floor,  at  the  lathe  and  bench,  and  brings  forth  the  ripest,  richest  result  for  aU. 
Mr.  Polakov  has  touched  upon  a  truth  which  employers  would  do  well  to 
consider  and  heed. 


Judge  Landis  is  the  ruler  of  organized  baseball.  Will  Hays  is  ruler  of  the 
organized  motion  picture  industry.  Augustus  Thomas  is 
^  ''••RULERS"  ruler  of  the  organized  theatrical  interests.  The  organized 
publishers  have  been  talking  about  having  aYuler,  but  they 
appear  to  have  abandoned  the  idea.  First  thought  is  that  we  are  coming 
to  an  age  of  dictators,  and  there  may  be  some  danger  of  that.  Deeper  analysis,- 
hcwever,  indicates  something  better  than  dictatorships. 

These  rulers  in  baseball,  the  theater  and  the  movies,  have  been  selected 
for  certain  definite  duties.  They  were  selected  by  the  people  over  whom  they 
are  to  **rule."  They  can  be  curbed  or  discharged  by  the  same  people. 

These  rulers  are  really  not  rulers,  if  our  understanding  is  correct.  They 
are  highly  paid — and  let  us  hope  highly  competent — specialists  who  have  been 
a|>pointed  to  do  away  with  certain  abuses  which  the  individuals,  enmeshed  in 
the  throes  of  bitter  competition,  could  not  abolish. 

The  appointment  of  these  rulers  in  reality  is  a  condemnation  of  reckless 
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operation  of  business  for  the  sole  sake  of  profit.  It  is  condemnation  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  production. 

In  the  movies  it  is  Hays*  job  to  make  movies  mean  more  than  profits. 
It  is  his  job  to  make  the  movies  mean  good  pictures.  It  is  his  job  to  stop 
movies  that  have  a  sordid  and  salacious  box  office  attraction  and  no  other 
merit. 

The  newspapers  call  Hays  ruler  of  the  movies  and  that  is  a  short  w^y  of 
putting  it,  though  an  incorrect  way.  Hays  is  a  co-ordinator,  a  regulator.  He  is 
there  to  do  for  all  movie  makers  something  that  they  are  united  in  desiring, 
but  powerless  to  get,  each  working  by  himself. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  rulers — Landis  and  Thomas. 

These  men,  placed  in  highly  paid  jobs,  may  seek  to  add  to  their  pKJWcrs 
and  to  perpetuate  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  ambitions  will  be 
curbed.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Supreme  Court  judges  have  such 
desires.  If  we  permit  them  to  be  realized  it  is  not  necessarily  because  the 
institutions  are  bad,  but  because  the  people  fail  in  vigilance  and  intelligence. 

Let  us  be  glad  that  the  movies,  baseball  and  the  theater  have  sought 
to  find  a  way  to  so  order  their  own  business  that  governmental  interference, 
with  its  patent  dangers  and  unintelligence,  may  be  kept  out.  Government 
interference,  either  by  way  of  censorship,  or  by  way  of  prosecution,  is  not  help- 
ful to  the  growth  and  service  of  any  industry,  whether  the  industry  produces 
luxuries  and  pleasures  or  staples  of  necessity. 

The  more  we  can  have  of  voluntary  organization  and  regulation  and  of 
volimtary  striving  after  efficiency  and  general  ability  to  serve  well,  the  less  we 
shall  ofifer  opportunity  for  the  advocates  of  governmentalism  to  force  upon  us 
compulsion  and  repression. 


The  lesson  of  the  textile  strike  that  has  been  on  in  New  England  for  six  months 
is  this:  American  labor  would  rather  starve  in  resistance 
HEROIC  STRUGGLE  ^^^^"^  work  for  Starvation  wages.  Formerly  emplo)rers 
in  the  New  England  textile  industry  could  maintain 
a  European  standard  of  wages  and  a  European  standard  of  living  by  means  of 
a  continuous  stream  of  immigrants.  They  could  fight  legitimate  trade  union- 
ism by  encoinaging  **red"  organizations  on  the  one  hand  and  employing 
gim-men  as  guards  on  the  other. 

With  restriction  of  immigration  and  the  Americanization  of  their  remain- 
ing mill  workers  as  a  result  of  the  war,  they  can  not  hope  to  continue  imposi- 
tion of  starvation  wages  upon  men  and  women  who  have  established  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  If  the  textile  industry  of  New  England  is  to  remain, 
living  wages  must  be  paid. 

Capital  behind  the  textile  industry  contends  that  wages  must  remam 
low  because  they  always  have  been  low  and  that  payment  of  higher  wages 
will  interfere  with  profits  to  stockholders.  Both  indicate  the  influence  of  the 
dead  hand  of  the  bondholders  of  the  past  upon  the  industry.  This  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  profits  in  the  industry  have  been  largely  a  result  (A 
speculation  in  raw  materials  and  not  the  result  of  good  management  The 
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.  losses  of  unfortunate  speculations  have  been  borne  by  lowering  wages. 
Elimination  of  the  waste  in  the  industry  which  is  directly  the  result  of  bad 
management  and  elimination  of  speculation  will  result  in  savings  sufficient 
to  pay  living  wages  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  industry. 

That  is  one  solution  of  the  industrial  conflict,  but  little  progress  can 
be  expected  along  that  line  imtil  reactionary  employers  modify  their  present 
autocratic  position  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  manage  the  industry 
as  they  please,  with  regard  only  for  their  own  profit  and  no  consideration  for 
the  public  or  the  men  employed  in  the  industry.  * 'Nobody  is  going  to  tell  me 
how  to  run  my  business,",  is  the  popular  way  of  putting  the  divine  right  idea. 
Labor  never  has  a  chance  of  developing  its  fuU  effectiveness  in  production 
on  that  basis.  Industrial  peace  is  shoved  still  farther  into  the  background  by 
such  an  attitude. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENIUS  AND  LABOR 

Epes  Sr agent 

The  camp  has  had  its  day  of  song; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume. 
Have  crowded  out  of  shyme  too  long 

The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
O,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  freedom's  heroes  bred  alone. 
The  training  of  the  workshop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known! 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 

May,  with  the  heart  as  valiant  smite. 
As  he  who  sees  a  f oeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might! 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time, 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 

That  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil. 

Let  Labor,  then,  look  up  and  see, 

His  craft  no  path  of  honor  lacks; 
The  soldier's  rifle  yet  shall  be 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman's  ax. 
Let  art  his  own  appointment  prize 

Nor  deem  that  gold  or  outward  height 
Can  compensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  that  breed  their  own  delight. 

And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still. 

When  men  this  sacred  truth  shall  heed. 
That,  from  the  thought  and  from  the  will. 

Must  all  that  raises  man  proceed. 
Though  pride  should  hold  our  calling  low. 

For  us  shall  duty  make  it  good; 
And  we  from  truth  to  truth  shall  go, 

Till  life  and  death  are  understood. 
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Railroad  Shopmen's  Clear  Statement  on 
President  Harding's  Plan 

WHEN  President  Harding  laid  before  the  railroad  shop  unions  and  the 
railroad  managers  his  first  proposal  for  ending  the  strike  of  the 
railroad  shop  workers,  the  newspapers  generally  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  union  representatives  had  agreed  to  accept  the  President's 
proposal.  In  some  cases  it  was  indicated  that  the  shopmen  had  attached 
conditions  to  their  acceptance  but  in  no  case  was  the  full  extent  of  the  condi- 
tions thus  attached  made  clear. 

The  proposals  submitted  by  the  President  followed  conferences  between 
himself  and  the  representatives  of  the  shop  workers  and  between  himself  and 
the  representatives  of  railroad  managers. 

Following  their  retin-n  to  Chicago,  the  representatives  of  the  shop  work- 
ers held  conferences  for  consideration  of  the  President's  proposals  which 
were  laid  before  them  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  President  B.  M.  Jewell,  of  the 
Railway  Employes*  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  reply  to  the  President  was  dispatched  promptly.  It  by  no  means 
contained  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  President 
but  contained  qualifications  and  interpretations  so  clear-cut  in  character 
as  to  give  the  document  virtually  the  nature  of  a  new  proposal.  Where  the 
President's  proposal  had  been  vague  and  indefinite  in  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant provisions  the  reply  of  the  shopmen's  executives  provided  sharp  and 
clear  definitions  for  every  point  and  left  no  possible  room  for  doubt  anywhere. 

The  reply  is  a  statement  of  Labor's  position  in  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  conflicts  of  a  decade.  It  is  of  historic  importance  and  because 
of  this  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  generally  presented  by  the  press 
in  an  entirely  inadequate  manner  it  is  here  published  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  workers  generally  and  for  preservation  in  the  permanent  records  of 
Labor. 

The  document  is  one  of  which  the  shopmen  may  feel  proud.  The  vrorkers 
have  expressed  themselves  with  a  clarity,  with  a  temperateness  of  langiiage, 
and  yet  with  a  firmness  of  intention  unmatched  either  by  the  railroad  execu- 
tives or  by  the  President. 

This  important  reply  submitted  to  the  President  by  telegraph  is  as 
follows: 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Your  terms  of  agreement  for  settling  the  present  controversies  between  the  railroad 
managements  and  employes,  as  embodied  in  your  telegram  under  date  of  July  31,  1922, 
have  been  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  general  conference  committee  held  in  Chicago, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows: 

The  representatives  of  the  employes  feel  themselves  under  obligation  to  support 
every  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  about  or  to  preserve  the  un- 
interrupted operation  of  the  transportation  industry.  The  stubborn  refpsal  of  the  railway 
executives  to  establish  a  Board  of  Adjustment,  as  contemplated  by  law,  in  order  to  settk 
efficiently  disputes  over  rules  and  working  conditions  between  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
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ployes;  the  continued  refusal  of  railways,  representing  over  a  quarter  of  the  mileage  of 
Class  1  railroads,  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Bcmrd  against  the 
practice  of  contracting  out  work  and  shops;  the  persistent  campaign  to  deny  to  the  rail- 
way employes  just  and  reasonable  wages,  to  impose  upon  them  unfair  working  conditions 
and  to  disintegrate  their  organizations;  all  in  cumulative  effect  rendered  service  by  rail- 
way employes  under  the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  effective  July  1,  1922,  intolerable  to 
over  95  per  cent  of  these  emplo3res,  who,  therefore,  voted  to  suspend  work. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  they  return  to  work,  temporarily  accepting  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  which  they  feel  to  be  unjust,  with  reliance  upon  the  following  program  for 
redress  of  grievances : 

"First,  railway  managers  and  workmen  are  to  agree  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  all  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  to  faithftdly  carry  out  such  deci- 
sions as  contemplated  by  the  law." 

The  employes  have  always  taken  the  position  that  as  long  as  they  continued  to  ren- 
der service  they  should  abide  by  the  rules  and  working  conditions  and  accept  the  wages 
agreed  upon  by  proper  negotiation,  or  determined  by  the  Labor  Board  after  a  hear- 
ing of  a  dispute  upon  any  of  these  matters.  They  respectfully  point  out  again  that  viola- 
tions of  law,  and  refusals  to  comply  with  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board,  have  been  exhibited 
only  by  the  railway  managements  and  that  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the 
employes,  in  exercising  their  right  to  suspend  work  under  non-acceptable  conditions, 
were  neither  violating  the  law  nor  the  decisions  of  the  board. 

We  tmderstand  that  the  recognition  of  "the  validity  of  all  decisions  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  ...  as  contemplated  by  the  law"  means,  for  example,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  all  employes  will  return  to  work  under  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  established  in  the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  and  that  the  sole  question 
of  "validity"  pending  is  the  authority  of  the  Labor  Board  to  determine  as  in  decision 
No.  218,  the  method  of  selecting  accredited  representatives  of  the  employes,  assuming 
that  the  railroad  has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  sustained  the  action  ol  the  Labor  Board. 

"Second,  the  carriers  will  withdraw  all  lawsuits  growing  out  of  tne  strike, 
and  Railroad  Labor  Board  decisions  which  have  been  involved  in  the  strike  may 
be  taken,  in  the  exercise  of  recognized  rights  by  either  party,  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  for  rehearing." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  representatives  of  the  employes,  upon  seeking  a  re- 
hearing of  the  controverted  decisions  concerning  wages  and  working  conditions,  will  be 
afforded  a  prompt  rehearing  and  decision  by  the  Labor  Board.  We  assume  also  that 
the  practically  tmanimous  action  of  the  employes  in  electing  to  suspend  work  and  in  con- 
tinuing this  suspension  under  the  sanction  of,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of,  their 
national  organizations,  hojs  ended  any  captious  questioning  as  to  who  are  the  properly 
accredited  spokesmen  of  the  vast  majority  of  railway  employes.  We  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  orderly  and  disciplined  conduct  of  these  employes  under  difficult  conditions, 
which  has  demonstrated  the  indispensable  value  of  their  national  organizations  in  aid 
of  the  effective  adjustment  of  controversies  and  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry. 

"Third,  all  employes  now  on  strike  to  be  returned  to  work  and  to  their  former 
positions  with  seniority  and  other  rights  unimpaired.  The  representatives  of 
the  carriers  and  of  the  organizations  especially  agree  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
crimination by  either  party  against  the  employes  who  did  or  did  not  strike." 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  obvious  justice  of  this  proposition  has  been  accepted. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  wholesale  injustice  of  unparalleled  extent,  if  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  experienced  men  who  have  given  foiw  to  forty  years  of  service,  and  whose  value 
to  the  transportation  industry  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  their  service,  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  a  limited  number  of  men  who  have  been  emplo3red 
as  substitutes  for  these  experienced  railroad  workers.  The  demand  that  such  a  wrong 
should  be  perpetrated,  as  a  penalty  against  men  who  have  exercised  a  fundamental  and 
admitted  right  not  to  render  service  under  non-acceptable  conditions  was  so  unfair  that  we 
could  not  believe  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  any  impartial  judgment. 

We  understand  the  language,  "all  employes  now  on  strike"  to  include  all  emplo3res 
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who  hold  seniority  rights  under  the  rules  agreed  upon  betMreen  the  carriers  and  the  or- 
ganizations of  employes  or  as  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
It  should  be  tmderstood  that  in  acting  favorably  upon  these  proposals  for  settlement 
of  the  pending  controversies,  the  representatives  of  the  organized  emplo3res  feel  that  they 
are  making  concessions  and  sanctToning  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  emplosres  which  entitle 
them  to  the  highest  consideration  and  to  recognition  as  law-abiding  American  citizens,  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power,  even  beyond  that  which  is  strictly  reason- 
able, in  order  to  promote  industrial  peace  and  to  further  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the 
commerce  of  the  nation. 

We  see  evidence  of  little  sacrifice  required  on  the  part  of  the  managements  to  whom 
like  proposals  have  been  submitted,  j  They  will  suffer  no  loss  in  abandoning  a  host  of 
futile  lawsuits,  complaining  of  wrongs  which  have  ne\rer  been  conunitted.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Labor  Board  must  confirm  its  previously  announced  position,  and  that  the 
railways  must  abandon  the  condemned  practice  of  contracting  out  work  and  shops  and 
restore  the  emplo}res  to  their  former  status.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  practice  is  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  board,  but,  as  shown 
by  many  decisions  of  the  courts,  is  a  violation  of  the  charter  obligations  of  the  railroads 
and  would  have  been  unlawful  without  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  or  any  action 
by  the  Labor  Board. 

We  understand  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  instu^  the  setting  up  of  a  Board  of 
Adjustment,  but  inasmuch  as  such  a  board  can  function  effectively  only  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  both  managements  and  employes,  we  can  look  merely  with  hope,  and  not 
with  certainty  for  the  establishment  of  this  "essential  part  of  the  machinery  to  decide  4jb* 
putes  between  the  carriers  and  their  employes."  In  the  meantime,  upon  advice  from  you 
of  the  expressed  acceptance  of  your  terms  of  agreement  contained  in  your  telegram 
of  July  3 1 ,  by  all  carriers,  we  will  take  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  employes  to  return 
to  work,  and  upon  the  confidence  that  by  action  of  the  Labor  Board  upon  rehearing 
of  the  recent  controverted  decisions  a  dela3red  justice  will  be  rendered  to  the  employes 
in  the  matter  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 

We  should  certainly  assume  that  the  railway  executives  in  their  own  ob\  ious  interest 
eventually  will  accept  the  proposals  made,  unless  their  counsel  are  dominated  sufficiently 
by  anti-labor  forces  to  resist  even  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  exerted  through  your 
high  office  and  to  carry  on  to  the  bitter  end  a  nihilistic  policy  of  attempting  to  destroy 
the  self-protecting,  democratic  institutions  of  organized  labor.  We  can  haxdly  believe 
that  such  a  counsel  of  folly  will  finally  prevail  within  the  railroad  managements.  It 
therefore  appears  that  upon  the  organizations  of  railway  executives  and  employes  rests 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  serving  the  public  interests  in  bringing  about  a  resump- 
tion of  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads.  Under  pressure  of  this  responsibility,  we  have 
voted  by  the  requisite  constitutional  majority  to  accept  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
you  have  submitted  to  us.  We  accept  reluctantly,  it  is  true,  but  commit  ourselves  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  settlement  in  utmost  good  faith  and  in  aid  of  the  general  welfare. 
If  these  proposals  fail  to  bring  about  the  results  which  you  desire,  the  responsibility  of 
failure  will  not  rest  upon  the  representatives  of  the  organized  emplojres. 

By  Ordbr  Gsnhral  Confbrbncb  CoioaTTBB: 
Wm.  H.' Johnston,  Intemalional  President^ 

International  Association  of  Machinists. 
J.  A.  Franklin,  International  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers. 
J.  W.  KuNB,  General  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers. 
J.  J.  Hynes,  International  President, 
Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Internationa*  Alliance. 
J.  P.  Noon  AN,  International  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
Martin  F.  Ryan,  General  President, 

Brotherhood  Raitway  Carmen  of  America. 
Timothy  Hbaly,  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers. 
John  Scott,  Secretary-Trectsurer, 

Railway  Employes*  Department. 
B.  M.  JBWBLL,  President,  • 

Railway  Employes*  Department. 
Chicago,  Aug.  2,  1922. 
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A  Year  of  Great  Resistance 

THE  workers  of  America  have  passed  through  a  year  of  unusual  unrest. 
It  was  a  year  marked  with  imprecedented  business  stagnation  and 
industrial  conflict.  Wages,  hoiu^,  working  conditions  of  the  organized 
and  tmorganized  workers  alike  have  been  unmercifully  attacked,  but  the 
main  drive  has  been  centered  on  the  trades  unions  because  it  is  they  who  have 
been  the  backbone  of  resistance  to  the  ruthless  exploitation  and  Oppression  of 
the  workers. 

The  audacity  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  attack,  in  every 
possible  manner,  the  voltmtary  organizations  of  the  workers  has  had  no  parallel 
in  our  country.  The  steel  strike  in  1 9 1 9  was  the  opening  shot.  By  the  most  brutal 
measures  conceivable  almost  every  vestige  of  organization  was  blasted  out 
'of  this  industry. 

Innumerable  union-smashing  campaigns  followed  almost  immediately 
and  throughout  the  coimtry  the  drive  has  been  made  ever  since  to  destroy 
or  weaken  the  trade  union  movement  in  every  industry,  large  and  small.. 
The  history  of  the  past  year  is  the  history  of  the  most  merciless  attack 
ever  made  upon  the  workers  in  this  country.  The  garment  trades,  the  print- 
ing trades,  the  packing  house  employes,  the  buildiiig  trades,  the  mhiers,  the 
railroad  employes,  each  in  turn  have  been  seriously  attacked  and  this  assault 
is  still  under  way.  Almost  daily  new  groups  of  workers  have  come  to  fed  the 
weight  of  the  onslaught  of  combined  wealth — organized  employers. 

In  this  struggle  the  workers  have  found  themselves  confronted  not  only 
by  organized  power  of  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  the  owners  of  the  tools 
of  production,  but  the  power  of  government  has  reached  out  its  strong  arm 
to  crush  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  workers.  More  vicious  injunctions 
have  been  issued  in  the  past  year  than  heretofore.  Indeed,  judges  like  Anderson 
of  Indianapolis  and  McClinticof  West  Virginia  would,  if  they  could,  destroy  the 
whole  trade  union  movement  by  one  sweeping  in  jimction  and  the  administration 
governing  the  United  States  would  make  of  the  labor  movement  a  mere 
debating  society  by  robbing  the  workers  of  their  little  savings  if  they,  con- 
sciously or  uncoi^sciously,  transgress  upon  the  riches  and  profits  of  the  possess- 
ing class.  Federal  troops  have  been  used  to  shoot  down  protesting  strikers  and 
feudalistic  principles  have  been  modernized  iii  the  form  of  industrial  courts, 
boards  and  commissions  in  order  to  enslave  the  wage  earners. 

In  spite  of  aU  these  attacks  the  trade  union  movement  has  not  faltered. 
The  trade  unions  have  countered  every  blow.  Receding  a  little  here,  turning 
aside  a  little  there,  the  organized  workers  have  stubborxily  resisted  encroach- 
ments upon  their  rights  everjrwhere.  While  the  ranks  of  labor  have  lessened  in 
ntmiber,  the  losses  entailed  have  been  more  than  equalized  by  added  militancy 
that  pressure  from  without  has  forced  upon  them.  Those  attacks  have  only 
solidified  the  wage  earners  into  a  more  impregnable  phalanx  and  the  intensive 
onslaughts  have  made  the  workers  more  determined  to  recoup  their  losses 
and  to  move  forward  with  greater  strides  when  the  opportmie  moment  pres- 
ents itself. 

That  the  photo-engravers  should  have  been  involved  in  this  whirlpool 
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of  industrial  strife  and  economic  conflict  should  occasion  no  surprise.  To 
have  anticipated  that  our  employers  would  remain  adament  to  all  these 
forces — base,  brutal  and  material — arrayed  against  all  wage  earners,  would 
have  been  to  accredit  them  with  \nrtues  possessed  by  few  meM  indeed.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  having  been  attacked  on  a  national  basis  and 
in  a  campaign  of  oppression  and  suppression,  wherein  every  force  and  device, 
every  influence  and  power,  cunning,  trickery,  and  deception,  were  employed 
without  check  or  restraint  that  we  should  have  conquered  practically  with- 
out loss  and  with  only  a  slight  wound  here  and  there. 

No  experience  can  testify  more  eloquently  to  the  soundness  of  our  cause 
and  demonstrate  more  impressively  the  great  value  of  the  common  tie  and 
understaiiding  that  bhid  our  membership  iiito  one  solid  phalanx  than  the 
struggles  and  trials  we  have  passed  through  so  successfully  during  the  past  year. 


A  PSALM  OF  LABOR 

For  ce.turies  I  have  served  mankind.  For  ages  I  have  borne  the  burdens 
of  the  world. 

I  Jiave  stirred  the  earth.   I  have  made  it  to  bring  forth  increase. 

I  have  caused  the  desert  to  blossom  and  changed  the  wilderness  into  a 
garden. 

I  have  garnered  the  grain.  I  have  gathered  the  fruit. 
I  have  fed  the  world.  I  have  provided  food  for  all  the  people. 
I  have  tamed  wild  beasts  and  made  them  servancs  of  men. 
I  have  woven  fibers  into  cloth  and  fashioned  garments.   I  have  clothed 
the  people. 

I  have  hewn  down  mountains  and  transformed  the  rock  into  human 
habitation. 

I  have  felled  the  giants  of  the  forest  and  made  them  furnish  comfort 
andjprotection  for  man. 

I  have  gone  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  forced  her  lo  give 
up  her  treosiu-e. 

I  have  wrought  in  the  glare  of  the  furnace  undaimted  by  the  hissing  of 
steam  and  clanging  of  steel. 

I  have  enriched  the  nations.   I  have  produced  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

But  my  eyes  have  been  blinded  and  my  hands  have  been  shackled. 
I  did  not  see  that  the  wealth  I  had  created  was  mine ;  nor  that  the  good  things 
of  life  belonged  to  me.  But  the  scales  are  falling  from  my  eyes.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  see. 

I  will  arise  in  my  strength.  I  will  break  my  chains.  I  will  take  what 
belongs  to  me.  I  will  lay  hold  of  my  own.  I  will  bring  comfort  and  abundance 
to  all.   I  will  bring  Peace  and  Joy  to  the  multitude. 

All  mankind  will  be  blessed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  made 
glad.   For  I  am  greater  than  greed.   I  am  mightier  than  mammon — 

I  AM  LABOR. 
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What  Labor  Day  Is 


TWO  opportunities  of  equal  importance 
with  others  that  are  recx)rded  to  the 
wage  earners  by  our  annual  Labor  Day 
are  the  taking  stock  and  review  of  the  past, 
and  the  bringing  to  surface  the  incentives  for 
organization. 

Whatever  Labor  Day  is  to  all  people,  and 
specifically  to  Labor,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
before  Labor  Day  was  established  as  an  an- 
nual holiday,  organization  existed  among 
wage  earners.  Had  there  not  been  concen- 
tration and  organization  of  wage  earners 
there  would  have  been  no  Labor  Day. 
Employers  and  employers'  associations,  in 
the  days  when  Labor  Day  was  established  to 
add  to  the  dignity  of  Labor,  in  no  way  sought 
or  petitioned  for  its  establishment.  In  fact 
the  large  employers  used  their  efforts  to  dis- 
courage the  institution  of  Labor  Day  and  to 
even  dissuade  Labor  from  adopting  it. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
unm-ganized  labor,  or  wage  earners  to  whom 
organization  had  not  b^  extended,  they 
were  helpless  to  encourage  the  setting  aside 
of  the  day  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Or- 
ganized labor  established  Labor  Day.  It  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  we  see 
many  employing  aggregations  endeavoring 
to  dissuade  Labor  from  observing  it.  Its 
establishment  was  prompted  by  a  purpose 
and  that  purpose  was  crystallized  within  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  It  is  equally 
a  demonstration  day  and,  therefore  to  the 
degree  that  it.  is  observed,  is  educating. 

No  one  will  question  that  Labor  Day 
and  its  observance  has  proven  an  organizer 
to  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners.  From 
Labor  Day  goes  forth  the  concept  of  vant- 
age gained  by  organization.  The  im- 
organized  learn  of  the  advancements  and 
benefits  that  obtain  of  organization  more 
impressively  than  from  any  other  means 
of  like  proportion.  The  question  mark  goes 
out  from  Labor  'Day  the  same  as  from  any 
other  general  holiday.  Why  is  it?  Why 
Labor  Day?  Why  the  Fourth  of  July?  Why 
W*ashington*s  Birthday?  Why  Decoration 
Day?  Why  Lincoln's  Birthday?  Why 
Labor  Day?  The  uninformed  recognize  that 
the  very  existence  of  Labor  Day,  the  very 
setting  aside  of  one  day  each  year  as  Labor 
Day  is  an  expression  of  force.   It  is  an  ex- 


pression of  accomplishment,  and  it  is  an 
expression  of  accomplishment  by  organized 
labor.  It  alone  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
tradict that  wage  earners  through  organiza- 
tion have  a  means  of  doing  things.  Without 
organization.  Labor  Day  would  not  have 
existed.  If  it  is  a  manifestation  of  force, 
by  it  the  fact  is  established  that  force 
for  Labor  exists  in  organization.  It  manifests 
that  wage  earners  establish  a  force  by  or- 
ganizing, and  have  that  force  at  their  com- 
mand. No  demonstration  this  Labor  Day 
will  fimction  except  as  a  predicate  of  the 
force  of  Labor  organized.  The  demonstra- 
tion will  be  general.  The  gospel  of  organiza- 
tion will  enthuse  every  industrial  com- 
munity. It  will  invade  every  course  of  en- 
lightenment and  bear  forth  impressively  to 
all  classes  of  civic  life. 

On  this  Labor  Day,  as  characteristic  of 
past  Labor  Days,  the  career  of  Labor  will  be 
reviewed.  The  review  will  touch  upon  the 
progress  of  mankind  from  the  various  steps 
and  measures  marking  the  release  of  workers 
from  actual  bondage,  to  the  accession  in 
America  of  Labor  Day.  Then  the  mind  will 
reach  out  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
organized  labor  thirty  years  ago  when 
Labor  Day  as  a  holiday  was  young.  It  will 
be  recognized  that  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  have  been  extended  vastly  m  excess 
of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  wp.ge  earners 
The  fact  that  today  seven  millions  of  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  counted  within  the  scope  of  organized 
labor  at  a  time  when  approximately  twelve 
millions  of  wage  earners  are  employed,  will 
compare  well  with  the  fact  that  thirty 
years  ago  organized  wage  workers  aggregated 
less  than  one  million  in  numbers,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  ten  millions  of  wage  workers 
employed.  That  marks  the  progress  of  or- 
ganization among  wage  earners. 

On  this  Labor  Day  it  will  be  told  to  the 
uninformed  that  the  accession  of  Labor 
through  organization  to  the  shorter  work 
day,  extends  the  privilege  of  employment — 
makes  more  jobs — and  is  the  material  provi- 
sion to  lessen  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed. 
One  can  hardly  be  contradicted  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  shortening  of  the  service  day 
by  organized  wage  workers  has  kept  and  is 
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keeping  more  than  one  million  of  wage 
earners  out  of  idleness.  It  is  one  of  the 
principles  of  organized  labor  in  its  process  of 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
The  principle  can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
yet  unorganized. 

On  this  Labor  Dayat  will  again  recur  that 
the  batteries  of  industrial  depression  are 
levelled  at  organized  labor  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  traihed  upon  Labor  in 
general,  whether  organized  or  unorganized. 
The  oiUy  formidable  protest  of  the  ruthless 
domination  of  industry  by  employing  or- 
ganizations is  wage  earners*  organizations. 
Could  these  be  crushed,  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
organized being  easily  subjugated,  a  per- 
petual standing  army  of  unemployed  would 
be  at  the  convenience  of  the  profit  seeking 
employing  corporations  as  a  bewildering 
competition  that  would  render  Labor  even 
more  helpless  than  in  the  days  of  slavery 
when  the  owners  of  slaves  had  the  same 
interest  in  the  supplying  of  the  necessity 
of  life  to  the  slaves,  as  the  owner  of  a  mule 
team  has  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  drudging 
mules. 

Labor  Day  this  year  will  bring  home  to 
the  wage  earners  yet  unorganized  these 
thoughts  forcefully,  as  in  the  past.  Who  are 
fighting  the  battles  in  industry?  Who  are 
the  contestants?  It  dawns  on  us,  that  were 
wage  earners  unorganized  there  would  be  no 
coal  strike.  Coal  mine  owners  could  fix  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  miners, 
and  fix  the  price  the  consumer  must  pay 
for  coal.  The  miner  would  not  be  respected 
as  a  man  but  would  be  upon  the  same  plane 
as  the  mine  mule.  Were  wage  earners 
unorganized  there  would  be  no  railroad 
strike.  Wage  earners  upon  steam  railroads 
would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  econo- 
mic exactions  of  their  master  in  wages  and 
working  conditions.  There  would  be  less 
jobs  upon  the  railroads.  There  would  be  less 


purchasing  power  among  the  employes.  The 
men  would  not  be  respected  as  men. 

From  this  Labor  Day  the  thought  wiD 
arise  as  in  the  past,  that  every  movement 
of  wage  earners  for  improvement"  or  better- 
ment, and  every  movement  of  wage  earners 
in  the  way  of  resistance  of  encroachments  is 
directed  by  the  associate  character  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  movement.  That  is  or- 
ganization. The  individual  is  of  little 
moment,  of  less  moment  than  the  broken 
down  farm  horse  that  can  be  discarded  and 
substituted  by  a  new  one. 

The*  farmer  is  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  wages  of  wage  earners  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  has  come  to  realize  that  fair  wages 
with  wage  earners,  and  extended  employ- 
ment with  wage  earners,  give  him  a  fair  mar- 
ket. He  has  been  brought  to  realize  that  the 
wage  earner,  who  must  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  due  to  low  wages  and  long,  tedious 
working  hours,  is  of  less  consequence  to  him 
as  a  patron  of  the  farm  products  than  the 
man  who  is  well  paid  and  enjoying  suitable 
working  conditions.  This  re^ization  has 
begun  to  seep  through  to  the  farmers,  and 
this  Labor  Day,  more  than  any  previous 
Labor  Day  marks  a  more  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  wage  earners  of  in- 
dustrial centers,  and  those  who  produce  from 
the  soil.  Cooperation  is  being  talked  and 
thought  upon,  and  instituted  in  a  measure 
heretofore  unknown  upon  the  American 
Continent.  All  this  comes  of  organization. 
The  wage  earners  assemble  in  their  or- 
ganizations and  they  crystallize  their 
thoughts  in  lines  of  progress  and  act  ac- 
cordingly in  well-ordered  concert. 

We  will  go  forth  from  this  Labor  Day 
with  renewed  determination  to  maintain 
what  we  have  from  years  of  endeavor  and  to 
extend  to  obtain  greater  advantages  than  we 
have  yet  ever  enjoyed.  The  opportunity 
will  again  be  recognized.  The  field  is  open. 
The  incentives  exist. 


What  is  your  city  but  a  union  of  men  and  women  surrendering  a  portion  of  their  rights 
andfprivileges  in  order  that  the  great  good  of  all  may  be  conserved?  What  is  your  state 
but  a  greater  union?   And  what  is  the  United  States  but  a  vast  union? 
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The  Constitution*and  the  Supreme  Court 

By  W.  B.  Rubin 

EVERY  man  who  succeeds  in  his  undertaking  is  proclaimed  great,  but 
not  all  men  who  succeed  are  great  if  the  term  **great"  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  whole  of  democracy. 
The  difference  between  the  proclamation  and  the  real  is  a  psychological  yawn 
tmspanned  by  most.  That  is  why  we  proclaim  as  great  the  one  who  has 
succeeded  in  his  shoe  making  trade  or  in  the  automobile  industry  or  in  the 
law  business. 

John  Marshall  is  proclaimed  the  greatest  jurist  in  America  and  most 
lawyers  believe  him  to  be  the  greatest.  In  nattu'al  ability,  in  learning,  in  diction, 
he  was  not  the  equal  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Opportunity,  however, 
gave  him  a  place  of  command.  He  conquered.  In  that  sense  he  is  as 
much  of  a  conqueror  as  was  William,  the  Conqueror,  or  Julius  Caesar,  or 
Alexander,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry;  and  all  the  leading  democrats  of  their 
time  saw  in  Marshall  to  the  judicial  what  they  saw  in  Hamilton  to  the  admin- 
istrative. Hamiltoti  did  not  succeed;  hence,  his  efforts  did  not  survive  him, 
and  those  .who  still  laud  him  do  so  for  his  ability,  not  for  his  doctrines  un- 
democratic. But  Marshall  was  a  conqueror  in  its  true  sense.  He  usiu^ped 
the  judicial  power  with  all  the  skill  and  craftiness  of  execution,  as  Napoleon 
usurped  power  at  his  zenith. 

Power  in  one  or  in  a  group  is  always  the  result  of  usurpation.  The  people 
as  a  whole  never  voluntarily  give  away  their  power.  With  cunning  and 
finesse,  with  vigor  and  power,  Marshall  successfully  overcame  all  the  opposition 
of  Jefferson,  Madison,  et  al,  and  engrafted  upon  oiu"  form  of  democracy  of 
three  co-ordinate  branches,  a  super-power,  an  invisible  monarchy,  the  silent 
judical  veto,  more  deadly  than  any  death  warrant  of  a  Eling  Henry  VIII. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  in  free  America  that  all  we  do  or  care  to  do  or  can 
do  has  a  string  attached  to  it,  that  is,  providing  it  meets  the  approval  of  the 
St^reme  Coiurt.  Nine  venerable  men  hold  the  destiny  of  our  nation  in  their 
keeping — not  as  the  choice  of  the  people,  not  elective  but  selective  and 
seclusive,  papaUy  infallible,  with  a  power  greater  and  more  drastic  in  its 
scope  than  ex-communication. 

Senator  Beveridge  justifies  the  judicial  reign  of  Marshall  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  now  vested  power — all  things  conquered  become  thereafter  by  in- 
heritance vested — of  declaring  unconstitutional  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
people,  on  the  theory  that  it  has  nationalized  our  country,  and  by  Marshall's 
foresight  has  made  a  coherent  body  of  the  states,  otherwise  intended  by  its 
framers  to  be  merely  federated.  The  benign  blessing  of  the  people's  will  is 
thus  checked  and  check-mated  by  the  coiui:,  he  declares. 

But  when  Senator  Beveridge  is  called  to  account  by  a  comparsion  with 
England — ^in  its  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights,  equally  profound  and 
equally  protective  to  the  people,  English  courts  have  no  such  veto  power  as 
our  Supreme  Court — he  attempts  justification  by  stating  that  the  English 
are  a  conservative  people  and  do  not  indulge  in  hasty  legislation,  while  we 
in  America  are  a  radical  people  and  are  apt  to  be  hasty  and  need  the  nine 
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venerable  gentiemen  tethered  to  the  stake  of' ultra-conservatism  to  yank 
us  up  whenever  we  attempt  to  stray  beyond  the  halting  line  of  limitation 
imposed  by  these  nine  men.  An  un-American  commentary  on  the  American 
people!  The  fact  is  that  the  English  Parliament  has  of  late  enacted  far  more 
radical  legislation  and  has  shot  England  farther  ahead  in  social  progress 
than  have  otu*  legislators,  simply  because  England  has  not  been  halted  in 
its  progress  by  courts,  as  has  this  coimtry.  And  Beveridge  proclaims  himself 
progressive! 

The  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  learned  and  profound  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  admirably  accomplishing  that  which  as  President  he 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  do.  Repudiated  by  popular  will  because  Roosevelt 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  thought  him  anachronous  to  the  times 
he  goes  on  the  bench — ^not  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  by  appointment 
— with  all  due  respect  to  him  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  via 
the  alley  of  political  selection.  And  now  he  is  vested  with  a  judicial  authority 
beyond  the  power  of  a  veto  by  Congress,  without  accountability  to  the 
people,  a  veto  greater  than  that  he  possessed  as  President,  a  veto  that  makes 
him  the  equal  of  any  monarch,  living  or  dead,  and  imposes  upon  the  people 
that  which  he  could  not  impose  as  President — edicts,  judicial,  of  course, 
that  must  fire  the  conscience  of  every  progressive  to  the  very  point  of  mutiny. 
As  President,  he  was  subject  to  free  criticism,  at  all  times.  As  judge,  we  are 
obliged  to  refrain  from  much  of  that  criticism  or  suffer  contempt  of  his 
court.  For  have  we  not  been  awed  into  belief  that  our  judiciary  must  be 
respected,  must  not  be  subjected  to  popular  and  open  criticism,  as  it  tends 
to  weaken  our  courts? 

But,  the  Constitution  has  been  perverted. 

The  Constitution  was  never,  never  intended  as  a  limitation  of  the 
people's  power,  but  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  those  who  would  seek 
to  usurp  unto  themselves  the  process  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  people. 
A  free  social  people  need  no  Constitution  to  safeguard  them  in  their  self- 
government  of  their  natural  social  rights.  The  Constitution  is  for  their 
protection  against  those  who  would  invade  their  nattu'al  inherent  rights. 

The  natural  laws  of  men  are  all  that  a  free  people  need  for  their  self- 
government.  Natural  hmnan  laws  are  fundamental,  always  the  same.  Kings 
enslave.  Slavery  always  was  and  is  wrong.  The  Constitution  forbids  slavery. 
It  not  mere'y  declare  ?  again  t  slavery.  The  natural  law  f  a  free  social  people 
a* ways  forbade  slavery.  The  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  create 
a  single  human  right.  They  were  always  existent.  The  documents  were  mere 
declarations  and  warnings  by  the  people  against  and  to  the  king — ^limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  kings. 

So  when  we  became  a  free  people  and  wrote  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Constitution  was  not  necessary  for  our  government.  The  formal 
and  detailed  duties  imposed  upon  the  executive  and  the  congress  could  weU 
have  been  left  to  any  manual  on  rules  of  order,  or  to  statutory  regulation. 
A  free  people  require  no  limitation  upon  themselves,  but  a  free  people  have 
for  their  protection  placed  limitations  upon  those  who  have  sought,  or  who 
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seek,  to  usurp  power.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  forefathers 
at  first  wanted  a  kmg  of  some  kind. 

A  free  people  always  recognize  the  free  conscience  in  worship.  For  them 
such  constitutional  amendment  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Therefore,  it  is 
neither  a  limitation  upon  nor  a  guarantee  to  them  of  that  to  which  they  are 
naturally  entitled  as  a  free  people,  but  a  limitation  upon  those  who  would 
seek  to  deprive  them  of  that  natural  freedom. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  natural  laws,  that  is,  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  are  the  natural  gifts,  the  inalienable 
rights  of  a  free  people,  it  is  plain  that  the  constitutional  declaration  is  not 
a  limitation  upon  the  people  in  that  exercise.  Nor  does  the  Constitution 
give  them  a  right  which  they  did  not  have  before — even  though  they  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  that  right  by  reason  of  usiupatious  despots.  But  it 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  which  have  heretofore  denied  them  these 
free  inalienable  rights.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  safeguarded  a  new 
enjoyment  of  an  old  right,  a  right  that  was  ever  present,  though  not  its 
enjoyment. 

So  with  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jiuy — are  not  they  older 
than  our  Constitution?  It  is  Biblical  and  pre-Biblical,  almost  prehistoric, 
that  a  man  when  imprisoned  has  a  right  to  bring  himself  to  a  tribunal  for 
release,  and  has  the  right  of  judgment  by  his  fellows,  in  preference  to  judgment 
singly  by  the  chief  or  his  designatory.  In  fact,  this  is  as  old  as  man  himself 
and  the  constitutional  declaration  of  such  rights  was  and  is  wholly  un- 
necessary for  the  preservation  of  these  natural  human  rights  to  a  free  people 
but  is,  as  is  already  emphasized,*  a  limitation  upon  those  who  would  deprive 
us  of  such  natiu^  rights. 

Natural  human  laws  are  basic,  and  are  the  only  true  laws  for  the  govern- 
ing of  free  men.  Natural  hiunan  laws  adapt  themselves,  by  methods  evolu- 
tionary and  not  revolutionary,  to  constantly  changing  social  conditions,  and 
are  therefore,  conservative  and  need  no  Supreme  Coiui:  to  keep  them  thus. 
It  is  the  natural  law  of  men  that  society  as  a  whole  shall  govern  and  not  the 
few.  Of  course,  we  are  a  government  by  majority,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  even  a  majority  may  not  do  without  violating  the  natural  laws  of  man. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  majority  is  expressed  in  one  despot 
or  in  a  group  or  in  a  million  despots?  A  majority  may  regulate  certain  con- 
duct, but  may  not  legislate  away  basic  rights. 

When  a  majority  violates  a  natural  law,  it  usurps  a  right  unto  itself, 
whether  that  usurpation  be  expressed  through  the  ballot  or  through  the 
Cossack's  knout.  The  majority  has  no  right  by  law  or  by  constitution  to 
declare  for  a  form  of  religious  worship  or  for  the  denial  or  limitation  of  free 
speech  or  free  press  or  for  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  a  trial  by  jury  or  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  for  if  they  did,  then  by  such  law  or  constitution  they 
would  be  depriving  us  of  natural,  basic  rights,  inalienable  to  every  man. 
When  any  one  of  those  rights  is  invaded  or  violated,  whether  by  law,  court, 
or  constitution,  we  cease  to  that  extent  to  be  a  free  people.  Thus,  if  that 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  need  no  court  or  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  declaration  of  certain  inalienable,  natural,  human  rights.   We  do  need 
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constitutional  amendments  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  a  new  personnel  to 
withdraw  power  from  those  who  have  usurped  such  power  and  to  limit  the 
power  in  those  who  ever  coimteract  upon  democracy. 

If  the  right  to  smoke  is  as  natural  as  is  the  right  to  eat,  and  if  such 
right  is  as  natural  as  the  right  to  marriage,  then  any  law  which  prohibits 
such  right,  whether  in  the  from  of  a  constitutional  amendment  or  statute, 
is  contrary  to  and  violative  of  the  natural  laws  of  man. 

Suppose  that  a  constitutional  amendment  were  enacted  to  the  effect 
that  no  person  shall  marry  before,  let  us  say,  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and' that 
he  shall  cease  the  marriage  state  after  the  age  of  forty — that  would  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Such  constitutional  provision  as  a  result  would  be 
secretly  and  openly  violated  and  justly  so.  Whenever  the  law  rims  coimter 
to  the  natural  law  of  a  rational,  restraining  social  man,  that  law  is  void. 
No  law  is  unconstitutional  that  the  people  wills. 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  were  by  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deny  free  men  the  natural  right  to  smoke,  if  it  be  a  natural  basic  right  to  smoke 
as  distinguished  from  the  right  to  publicly  manufacture  for  sale,  may  they  not 
also  by  constitutional  amendment  declare  for  us  the  kind  of  church  and  the 
form  of  worship,  and  enforce  it  even  beyond  the  veto  power  of  any  court? 
If  the  right  to,  or  not  to,  work  is  a  natural  right,  then  a  Kansas- Allen  law 
is  of  necessity  a  species  of  sovietism  or  slavery,  and  will  be  disobeyed  by 
all  courageous  free  men;  and  if  the  right  to  strike,  which  is  a  form  of  right  not 
to  work,  is  also  a  natural  attribute  of  man,  then  a  President's  proclamation 
to  break  the  strike  will  eventually  prove  as  Quixotic  as  have  all  of  England's 
proclamations  in  Ireland  before  it  became  a  free  state.  Such  a  rule,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  statute  or  constitutional  amendment,  or  a  President's  procla- 
mation, must  and  does  contravene  the  nattural  rights  of  man.  That  is  the 
test,  the  only  test.   By  that  test  alone  are  we  to  remain  a  free  people. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  child  labor  law  unconstitutional 
it  assmned  a  power,  first,  which  it  was  never  intended  it  should  have  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  and  second  it  continued  a  usurpation  of  power 
initated  in  that  court  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  decision  is  a  direct 
blow  to  the  very  law  of  nature,  the  protection  of  the  dependent  offspring. 
Of  course,  as  society  progresses  and  advances,  and  times  change  and  condi- 
tions become  more  complex,  it  may  designate  the  age  at  which  the  offspring 
shall  cease  to  be  a  dependent  upon  paternalistic  support,  protection  and  con- 
sideration. But,  society*s  protection  of  its  dependents  is  the  nattu'al  order 
of  things,  and  any  ruling  or  decision  that  sets  aside  society's  safeguard  in  that 
respect  is  void,  no  matter  if  it  have  a  constitution  that  declares  to  the  con- 
trary. Such  a  constitutional  provision  by  itself  becomes  void.  Let  the  court 
so  say.  The  child  labor  law  not  being  void  by  reason  of  any  conflict  with 
the  natural  law  of  man,  then  it  must  stand  as  the  law  in  America  as  it  does 
in  England,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Our  Court  is  not  a  Czar  or  a  monarch  over  the  people.  The  Constitution 
is  the  aegis  against  the  Czars  and  the  raonarchs  of  industry  or  predatory 
wealth  or  power,  even  including  a  usurpating  judiciary.  So  we  may  reason 
further  with  exact  logic  that  when  a  right  is  violated,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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court  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  properly  and  promptly  vindicated,  giving  to  the 
offended  person  all  the  remedies  for  speedy  redress.  If  the  positive  laws  of 
the  statutes  alone  are  not  adequate  for  the  protection  of  such  a  right,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  an  injunction.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  an  injunction,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  multiplicity  of,  or  in  the 
nature  of,  remedies  afforded  in  behalf  of  the  person  wronged — though  in  in- 
dustrial disputes  they  are  usually  awarded  preferentially — ^but  in  the  de- 
priving of  an  accused,  not  only  of  his  constitutional  guaranties,  but  of  his 
natural  right,  which  he  as  a  free  person  has  in  all  of  his  offendings. 

The  whole  people  enact  a  law,  and  the  whole  people  prescribe  a  penalty 
for  its  violation.  If  infracted,  the  offender  is  tried  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional inhibitions  against  a  trial  otherwise,  which  is*  but  declaratory 
of  his  natural  rights,  namely,  a  trial  by  jury.  But  where  a  judge  also  issues 
an  injimction  for  the  very  same  infraction,  and  the  accused  is  brought  before 
him  ft)r  its  violation,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  other  regular  process  may 
be  invoked,  the  very  natural  right,  prehistoric  in  its  origin  and  safeguarded 
to  him  by  the  Constitution,  is  promptly  and  judicially  denied  him — a  denial 
of  trial  by  jury.    He  is  punished  for  contempt. 

Query:  Is  it  greater  contempt  to  violate  an  order  of  a  single  judge  than 
it  is  to  violate  the  positive  law  of  the  whole  people?  And  do  we  not,  by  up- 
holding the  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  of  court  without  a  trial  by 
jury,  really  declare  for  a  judicial  monarchy?  Less  Majeste  was  always 
considered  by  the  King  a  more  severe  offense  than  a  crime  against  his  fellow 
citizens.  Do  we  not  thus  lift  the  judge  above  the  whole  people  and  do  we 
not  annoint  him  divine,  since  he,  and  he  alone,  may  abrogate  the  natural 
laws  of  man?  Who  else  but  a  judge  would  dare  in  this  country  to  go  in  face 
of  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution?  The  President  would  not. 
Congress  would  not.  Who  else  would  dare  to  set  aside  the  natural  laws  of  man 
but  an  absolute  monarch  and  despot  and  ruler  of  men? 

We  are  a  free  people.  Let  us  so  continue.  To  be  a  free  people,  we  must 
cast  off  all  chains.  A  free  people  must  be  imhampered,  unshackeled  by  any 
power  except  the  conventions  which  the  natural  social  laws  of  man  prescribe 
for  him.  That  means,  of  course,  that  a  free,  social  people  have  a  right  to  make 
certain  laws  for  their  regulation,  provided  always  that  they  do  not  strike 
at  and  against  the  fundamentals  upon  which  a  free  democracy  is  founded. 

A  political  monarchy  is  bad. 

A  judicial  oligarchy  is  equally  bad, 

A  conservative  is  one  who  has  a  vested  interest,  who  is  on  the  inside 
of  a  proposition;  a  radical  is  one  who  is  on  the  outside  of  such  proposition. 
An  extremist  is  a  radical  to  a  radical.  He  really  offers  hazards  to  the  radical 
thus  always  giving  first  aid  to  the  conservative  in  his  (the  conservative's) 
.escape  from  the  radical — openly  condemned,  secretly,  however,  a  welcomed 
ally  to  the  conservative  as  a  destructive  foe  to  the  radical.  Monarchies  and 
oligarchies,  whether  they  be  of  industry,  law,  or  politics,  are  always  con- 
servative. A  people  who  seek  to  keep  themselves  free  and  independent* 
politically  independent,  economically  independent,  and  socially  independent' 
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naturally  are  radicals  against  those  political,  economic  and  social  powers 
that  are  vested  and  therefore  conservative. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  Roosevelt  and  even  Root,  and  others  who  continue  to 
challenge  oiu^  judiciary,  must  ever  remain  radical  against  them,  and  the 
coiuts  who  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  a  certain  power  not  originally  given 
them,  remain  conservative. 

The  people  will  continue  to  be  radical  until  a  new  Marshall,  a  Marshall 
for  the  people  shall  ascend  the  bench,  or  they  reinvest  in  themselves 
that  right  and  thereby  divest  the  court  of  the  power  to  declare  against  the 
fundamental  and  natural  rights  of  man. 

Our  Constitution  is  a  wall  to  protect  us  against  our  enemy  from  without, 
not  a  wall  to  immure  us  in  submission.  **No  man  may  rise  above  the  Con- 
stitution," but  there  are  certain  rights  of  man  which  are  prior  to  and  above 
the  Constitution.  Therefore,  the  only  constitutional  amendment  necessary 
is  that  which  will  make  our  judiciary  elective  periodically.  Any  other  amend- 
ment concedes  a  pre-existing  right.  No  wrong,  not  even  by  judicial  fermenta- 
tion, may  ripen  into  a  right.  Then  the  people  will  change  and  change  the 
personnel  of  our  coiurt  imtil  we  shall  have  a  court  that  will  judicially,  from  the 
bench,  restore  to  us  these  rights  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died, 
and  without  which  we  can  never  be  free. 


The  Legion  and  Labor 

By  Gborgb  L<  Bbrrt 

National  Vice-Commander  of  tke  American  Legion  and  President  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 


and  Assistants*  Union  of  North  America 


THE  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  American  Legion  and  Ameri- 
can Labor  at  first  blush  woidd  cause  one  to  inquire — How  could  there 
be  a  relationship  between  the  Legion  and  Labor  since  the  American 
Legion  is  a  war  veterans*  organization  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  an  economic  and  legislative  organization? — ^but  when  one  analyzes 
the  purposes  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  purposes  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  it  is  not  difficult  to  immediately  understand  that  there  does 
exist  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Legion  and  Labor  that  are  essen- 
tially fundamental  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  promotion  as  well  as  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  spirit  of  real 
Americanism. 

The  American  Legion  has  said  that  it  proposes  to  contribute  its  collective 
influence  and  organization  strenth  in  the  furtherance  of  education.  It  has 
declared  that  it  will  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  there  exists  one  illiterate  person 
within  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  In  taking  this  position  the  Legion 
has  endorsed  one  of  the  most  important  planks,  if  not  the  most  important, 
in  the  platform  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  because  the  latter  or- 
ganization has  been  one  of  the  moving  spirits  for  nearly  half  a  century  in 
the  promotion  of  education  and  in  the  struggle  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  America. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  father  of  the  free  school  system^ 
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the  compulsory  education  law  and  the  free  school  book  program.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  two  great  American  institutions — ^the  Legion 
and  the  Federation — are  brought  mto  contact  and  community  interests  as 
result  of  their  joint  approval  of  the  great  campaign  for  better  educational 
facilities  for  all  of  the  people  of  oiu-  Republic.  This  relationship  is  stable 
and  is  one  that  will  endure  against  any  efiforts  that  may  be  made  to  divide 
them. 

The  question  of  Americanism  is  one  that  has  attracted  and  is  holding 
the  attention  of  all  forward-looking  citizens.  The  American  Legion  has  said 
that  it  proposes  to  coordinate  with  every  influence  accesible  in  arousing 
the  spirit,  the  heart  and  the  minds  of  the  American  people  to  the  truth  with 
regard  to  America.  The  Legion  appreciates  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
pereons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  really  do  not  understand  the 
obligations  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  tiie  United  States.  Our  ills  are  not  as  result  of  the  constitution  but  are 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  knowlege  of  the  constitution.  If  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
were  literally  applied  by  the  citizens  of  our  country  then  there  would  be  little 
to  complain  of  in  our  social  and  political  conditions  and  otu*  industrial  diffi- 
culties would  be  considerably  minimized;  and  thus  as  a  genuine  contribution 
to  Americanism  the  Legion  proposes  to  acquaint  the  American  people,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  with  the  truth  regarding  America.  And  here  again  we 
find  the  American  Legion  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  complete 
tmison  and  this  unity  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  tolerate' diversion 
or  interference.  If  these  two  great  organizations  piu-sue  the  course  that  they 
have  outlined  in  the  furtherance  of  Americanism  the  sdf ish  reactionary  in- 
terests, who  see  only  in  America  the  opportimity  of  accumulating  imnatural 
and  un-American  profits,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  forces  will  find  littie 
comfort  in  their  future  campaigns. 

The  relationship  of  the  L^on  and  Labor,  therefore  is  fundamentally 
sound  and  the  feeling  of  mutuality  and  interdependence  will  grow  as  the 
membership  of  these  two  great  organizations  better  understand  the  work 
that  confronts  them. 


What  Organization  Means 

By  Otto  A.  Laibi^y 
President,  IntemaHonal  Metal  Engravers*  Union 

THE  International  Metal  Engravers'  Union  is  a  young  (H*ganizatien,  being 
organized  only  three  years  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  not  quite  a  year,  but  In  that  time  we  have  done  wonders. 
Before  we  were  organized  a  good  engraver  (steel  stamp  cutter)  was  making 
about  $30  per  week.  Now  that  same  man  can  get  from  $60  to  $75  per  week. 
This  applies  more  to  the  middle  west  than  It  does  to  the  east  which 
probably  can  be  laid  to  immigration,  although  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it 
was  in  former  ypars. 

We  received  no  decreases  in  wages  in  the  last  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
increases  in  some  instances. 

Were  It  not  for  our  organization  and  solidarity  we  would  still  be  working 
for  $30  and  probably  less.  We  believe  in  organization.  Conditions  this  year 
are  a  little  better  than  they  were  last  year. 
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Winning  for  the  44-Honr  Wed£ 

Bf  JOHN  MePARLAND 
Pf«ildeBt«  Intenrntfonal  TypogrmpUail  Union 


FOR  the  International  Typographical 
Union  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  for 
the  44-hour  week  in  commercial  printing 
oflBces,  which  was  begun  on  May  1,  1921, 
and  is  still  continuing,  though  the  intensity 
of  opposition  is  now  perceptibly  on  the  wane. 
The  struggle  has  been  the  most  serious  and 
the  expense  greater  than  any  in  which  the 
International  Typographical  Union  has  ever 
been  engaged. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1921,  the  condition 
confronting  the  membership  was  one  of 
wide-spread  conflict  covering  practically 
every  state  and  province  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  typo- 
graphical imions  had  established  the  forty- 
foiu'-hour  week,  representing  a  membership 
of  25,873.  Six  mailer  unions,  representing 
a  total  membership  of  1,002,  had  also  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  the  objective,  making 
a  total  of  304  imions  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  26,875  men  out  of  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  76,000  who  had 
arrived  at  the  goal  of  our  desire. 

Today,  after  thirteen  months'  struggle, 
513  tmions  have  established  the  forty-four- 
hour  week  in  their  jurisdictions,  representing 
a  membership  of  approximately  41,704; 
in  addition,  eight  maUers'  unions  have  also 
succeeded  in  securing  the  shorter  work- 
week, representing  a  membership  of  1,087, 
the  total  membership  of  unions  now  enjoy- 
ing the  forty-four-hour  week  being  42,831. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  at  con- 
siderable cost,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  justified  in  claiming  that 
its  efforts  have  been  successful.  The  total 
number  of  men  employed  in  commercial 
establishments  is  approximately  40,000, 
a  little  less  than  6,000  now  being  upon  the 
strike  pay-roll,  leaving  in  that  branch  of 
the  industry  34,000  men  and  women  securely 
in  possession  of  the  shorter  workweek. 

TheJfoUowing  is  a  condensed  statistical 
summary   of   present  conditions: 

There  are  at  present  on  the  strike  roll 
6,879  men  and  women,  of  whom  1,585  are 
single,  4,400  are  married  or  heads  of  families 
and  894  apprentices.   Strikes  are  proceeding 


in   124  cities,   in  the  jurisdictions  of  130 
unions.    Of  these — 

Four  unions  have  one  man  on  strike. 

Two  onions  have  two  men  on  strike. 

Seven  unions  have  three  men  on  strike. 

Six  anions  have  foor  m«i  on  strike. 

Five  nnions  have  five  men  on  strike. 

Twenty-two  anions  have  fh>m  six  to  ten  mewTw 
strike. 

Twenty-one  anions  have  fhmi  deven  to  twenty 
men  on  strilce. 

Thirty-eight  anions  have  from  twenty-one  to 
fifty  men  on  strike. 

Six  anions  have  from  fifty-one  to  one  hundred 
men  on  strike. 

Nineteen  anions  have  one  hundred  or  more  men 
on  strike. 

Analyzed  by  states  and  provinces  the  figures 
show  the  following: 

Cities  Members 

Affected  Affected 

Alabama ^ 2  14 

Arkansas 1  20 

California 2  38 

British  Columbia 2  49 

Manitoba. ^ ^  1  225 

Nova  Scotia „  1  57 

Ontario.- 4  1108 

Quebec. ^ ^  3  596 

Colorado 2  177 

ConnecticuL.. „ 3  78 

Delaware I  5 

Florida. 1  16 

Georgia. 2  81 

Hawaiian  Islands ^...  1  1 

Illinois - 5  40 

Indiana 4  75 

Iowa. ^ 1  6 

Kansas 4  56 

Kentucky „ 1  92 

Louisiana 1  26 

Maine... „  1  *  3 

Maryland.- 1  311 

Ma^achusetts. 5  251 

Michigan. „ 6  228 

Minnesota 4  415 

Mississippi.. „.  1  12 

Missoun.^ .- 2  355 

Montana. 1  26 

Nebraska. I  41 

Newfoundland — 1  34 

New  Hampshire I  3 

New  Jersey 1  12 

New  York. 12  359 

North  Carolina 2  41 

North  Dakota- 2  16 

Ohio 6  329 

Oklahoma 2  22 

Pennsylvania.- 1 2  1078 

Rhode  Island.- 1  24 

South  Carolina- 2  24 

South  Dakota. 1  10 

Tennessee 2  127 

Texas 5  72 

Utah .- 2  55 

Virginia. 2  31 

Washington. 2  52 

West  Virginia 1  13 

Wisconsin.-^ —  4  174 
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As  is  the  case  in  every  strike  of  nation- 
wide character  in  which  early  victory  is 
not  attained,  there  are  many  fields  in  which 
trouble  will  persist  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  in  some  of  which  a  process  of  recon- 
struction will  be  necessary. 

The  two  factors  most  potent  in  opposi- 
tion to  oiff  members  were — ^first,  the  de- 
pression in  trade,  and,  second,  the  highly 
developed  opposition  of  the  various  anti- 
union organizations. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  a  species 
of  terrorism  existed  in  employer  ranks.  All 
available  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
concerns  who  remained  peaceful,  and  actual 
threats  in  some  instances  were  made 
against  employers  who  evinced  a  desire  to 
concede  the  demands  of  the  imion.  Practi- 
cally every  branch  of  organized  labor  felt 
the  force  of  these  things,  but,  because  of 
our  aggressive  stand,  we  were  compelled 
to  bear  them  in  an  intensive  degree.  It 
^caks  well  for  the  prowess  of  the  Inter- 
national T3rpographical  Union  that,  bearing 
alone,  as  it  does,  the  fight  for  labor  in  the 
printing  industry,  it  has  not  only  prevented 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  hostilities  but 
has  gradually  and  persistently  reduced  that 
area  month  by  month. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  with 
fewer  than  6,000  men  on  the  strike  pay-roll 
due  to  the  shorter  work-week  movement,  the 
number  of  individuals  who  actually  engaged 
in  this  strike  at  one  time  or  another  exceeded 
10,000.  As  peaceful  relations  were  resumed 
in  the  different  localities  the  places  of  the 
men  who  returned  to  work  were  partially 
fiDed  upon  the  strike-roll  by  newly  affected 
localities. 

Trade  has  to  some  degree  approached 
nomial,  but  until  a  revival  in  business 
occurs  sufficiently  great  to  accommodate 
those  upon  our  strike  pay-roll,  it  is  evident 
that  the  need  for  strike  expenditiu"e  will 
persist.  Necessary  revenue  to  finance  the 
strike  was  furnished  by  a  tax  upon  earnings 
of  members,  first  of  10  per  cent,  later  7 
per  cent,  and  now  5  per  cent.  The  tremend- 
ous amount  of  money  necessary  to  finance 
a  movement  of  nation-wide  character  such 
as  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement  of  receipts  from  the 
strike   assessment    and    expenses    incident 


and   properly   chargeable   thereto   follows: 
For  Month  Ending        Receipts  Expenditures 

May  20 ^ ^.^ $210,592.02 

June  20. $739,107.00  689.765.79 

July  20 915,676.53  «44,165.32 

August  20 972,123.25  765,261.93 

September  20. 889,456.13  807,371.12 

October  20 883,057.47  716,560.06 

November  20. 1,007,749.89  734,230.00 

December  20 920,307.87  715,359.03 

January  20 778,884.59  741,535.29 

February  20 696,129.01  639,973.92 

March  20 644.052.01  624,908.30 

April  20 530,464.76  697,676.21 

May  20. 539,339.59  676,179.44 

June  20. 505,568.95  630,389.65 

July  20 484,251.89  613,597.03 

$10,506,168.94       $10,107,565.11 

The  strike  has  been  very  costly  and,  I 
think  the  strike  benefits  paid  were  higher 
than  in  any  similar  struggle.  Single  men 
were  allowed  $12  per  wedc,  married  men 
and  heads  of  families,  $17  per  week,  and 
$5  per  week  per  capita  was  allowed  as 
special  assistance.  These  amounts  were 
supplemented  by  local  treasuries.  Each 
man  engaged  in  the  struggle  cost  the  Inter- 
national Typogrsphical  Union  $87  monthly. 

Concurrently  with  the  strike  the  regular 
work  of  the  organization  proceeded  very 
successfully.  In  spite  of  the  widespread 
reductions  imposed  in  other  industries  but 
34  of  our  tmions  suffered  decreases  in  the 
newspaper  branch  and  43  in  the  commercial 
branch  while  90  secured  increases  in  the 
former  and  72  in  the  latter,  and  the  balance 
of  our  787  unions  retained  existing  wages. 
In  the  newspaper  branch  66  additional 
unions  secured  working  weeks  of  less  than 
48  hours. 

Reverting  to  finance  the  total  receipts 
for  the  financial  year  ending  May  30,  1922, 
were  $11,498,451.89,  while  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  were  $10,253,145.75, 
showing  a  profit  on  the  year's  transactions 
of  $1,245,306.14.  The  actual  benefits  paid 
for  the  year  were: 

Mortuary  benefits $344,702.28 

Strike  benefits  and  special  assistance  8,472,038.77 

Old-age  pensions 680,224.00 

Union  Printers'  Home 247,486.90 

Soldiers' dues ^^ 1,764.10 


Total... $9,746,216.05 

These  benefits  represent   84.7   per   cent 
of  the  total  money  paid  into  the  treasury. 
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They  are  95  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year. 

The  grand  total  expended  last  year  for 
all  purposes  was  $10,253,145.75.  Of  that 
sum  $9,746,216.05  was  paid  in  benefits  to 
members  of  local  imions  and  in  support 
of  the  Home,  leaving  $506,929.70  as  the 
amount  paid  for  conducting  the  headquarters 
of  the  organization,  oflScers'  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses,  expenses  of  organizers, 
committees,  convention  expenses,  auditors, 
printing  constitutions, .  officers*  reports,  con- 
vention proceedings,  the  payment  of  per 
capita  tax  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Union  Label  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Confess 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union's 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  International 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Association,  printing 
and  distributing  The  Typographical  Journal. 

Summed  up,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  expended  over  ten 
million  dollars  during  the  past  year  in  its 
various  activities  and  has  more  money 
in  its  treasiuy  than  it  possessed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  has  held  the  wages  of 
its  members  at  the  high  peak.  It  has 
promptly  paid  all  claims  against  it.  It  has 
extended  the  activities  of  its  Bureau  of 
Supplemental  Education.  It  has  widened 
the  scope  of  its  pension  fund.  It  has 
maintained  the  Union  Printers'  Home  at 
the  highest  level.  It  is  still  fighting  wher- 
ever necessary,  and  is  more  competent, 
better  equipped  and  more  solidified  than  it 
has  ever  been.  And  it  is  solvent.  The  year 
has  forced  us  to  fight,  and  we  have  gained 
in  material  progress,  and  in  development  of 
our  resources. 


The  BlacklFlag  In  Industry 

By  C.  L.  ROSEMUND 

Presldeiit,  Internatknia]  Federation  Teclmlail  Eoglneen, 

Architects  mod  Draftmen's  Unions 


THE  year  that  has" passed 'since  last 
Labor  Day  has,  indeed,^  been  an 
eventful  one.  It  will  go  down  as  the 
greatest  period  of  reaction  in  American 
history;  a  period  when  intrenched! avarice 
and  greed  ran  amuck;  a  time  when  the 
owners  of  the  financial  resources'*  of  the 
country  put  forth  theirf greatest?  efforts  to 
beat  down  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 


great  working  masses  of  this  country  and  to 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  existence  com- 
parable only  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
China.  Iii  this  attempt  they  not  only  had 
the  military  protection  of  the  various  state 
governments;  not  only  did  the  national  1^- 
lature  and  the  several  executive  departments 
put  forth  every  effort  to  assist  them  in  tbdr 
nefarious  purpose,  but  even  the  Supreme 
Cotul  rallied  to  their  assistance  by  declar- 
ing certain  sections  of  the  Lever  Act  un- 
constitutional; by  nullifying  the  Child  Labor 
Law  and  in  the  Coronado  coal  decision, 
while  regreting  their  inability  to  find  for  the 
mine  owners,  they  did,  in  their  dedsiaii,  in- 
clude certain  phraseology  which  can  be 
used  as  a  precedent  against  any"  labor  or- 
ganization in  futtu-e  litigation. 

The  year  has  abounded  in  many  labor 
disputes.  The  granite  workers,  the  garment 
workers  and  those  employed  in  the  textile 
industries,  involving  over  100,000  men  have 
been  waging  a  bitter  fight  against  unprece- 
dented wage  reductions  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Over  650,000  miners  have  been 
out  on  strike  for  over  three  months  on  ac- 
count of  the  violation  of  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  operators,  an  agreement 
which  was  virtually  underwritten  by  the 
government  in  1919.  And  now  at  the  time 
this  is  being  written,  over  400,000  railroad 
workers  are  on  strike  against  an  accumula- 
tion of  unjust  decisions  by  the  railroad  labor 
board  which  is  preponderatingiy  in  favor 
of  the  railroad  executives  who,  in  turn,  are 
dominated  by  the  Wall  Street  group  of  Iwink- 
ing  interests. 

What  are  the  underlying  causes;  of  what 
disease  is  this  disturbance  the  symptom? 
Plainly  stated,  it  is  the  lack  of  realization  of 
the  rdative  importance  of  Men  and  Things. 
In  our  modem  social  order,  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct schools  of  thought;  one,  which  is 
represented  by  the  vested  interests,  who 
believe  that  the  sole  piupose  of  dvilization 
is  to  create  wealth  or  accumulate  pr<^ierty, 
who  regard  mankind  as  a  by-product,  an 
incident,  in  prosecuting  their  program.  Thai 
there  is  another  school  of  thought;  it  is 
represented  by  the  .trade  union  movement 
and  a  few  other  humanitarian  organizations, 
who  believe  that  man  himself  is  Uie  essential 
product  and  prime  purpose  of  civilization. 
With  such  diametrically  opposite  views, 
a  clash  is  inevitable.  Himianity!  that 
creature  which  is  slowly  emerging  from  a 
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down-trodden  and  restricted  existance,  is 
demanding  what?  Liberty!  Equalitj!  Op- 
portimitj! 

It  has  become  customary  on  the  part  of 
some  of  om-  smug  self-satisfied  citizens  to 
dub  any  one  advancing  a  progressive  or 
humanitarian  thought  as  a  "Red."  Would  it 
not  be  perfectly  proper  to  likewise  accuse 
those  employing  interests  who  are  trying  to 
stay  progress,  who  consider  mankind  only  as 
a  creatiu-e  to  be  exploited  for  inordinate 
profits,  as  **  industrial  pirates?"  And  is  not 
the  action  of  the  railroad  executives  in  re- 
fusing to  meet  the  terms  suggested  by  the 
president  equivalent  to  hoisting  the  "Jolly 
Roger"  (Black  Flag)?  Down  with  the  Black 
Flag  in  industrial  disputes  as  well  as  on 
the  high  seas ! 

Despite  aU  of  the  foregoing,  the  members 
of  our  organization  are  determined  in  their 
eflforts  to  prevent  the  industrial  pirates  from 
riding  rough-shed  over  them  and  are  main- 
taining their  present  organization  notwith- 
standing all  the  drawbacks  of  present  indus- 
trial conditions. 


Progress  of  Barbers 

By  JAMES  C.  SHANESSY 

GeaefBl  Presidenl,  Joarneymen  Barber's    International 

Unlen 


ON  DECEMBER  5,  1887,  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  five  men, 
representing  organizations  of  barbers 
n  New  York  City,  Muskegon,  Michigan; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio,  met  and  formed  what  is  now 
he  JotUTieymen  Barbers*  International 
7nion  of  America. 

At  that  time,  the  conditions  of  the  barber 
•Tofession  were  most  deplorable,  with  long 
lours,  low  wages,  Sunday  slavery,  and 
nsanitary  shops  prevailing  everywhere, 
t  was  a  case  of  going  to  work  at  six  o'clock 
1  the  morning  and  laboring  imtil  nine  and 
m  o'clock  at  night,  and  all  day  on  Sundays. 
Our  little  band  of  self-sacrificers,  who  were 
live  to  the  situation  which  confronted  our 
rofession,  battled  against  great  odds,  but 
trough  persistent  and  consistent  efforts, 
luch    has  been  done  to  erradicate  these 

-ils. 

The  Journeymen  Barbers'  International 
nion  of  America  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
n  Federation  of  Labor  on  April  10,  1888, 


and  the  affiliation  has  been  continuous 
since  that  date.  Our  membership  appealed 
to  the  affiliated  organizations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation. of  Labor  for  their  moral 
support,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the 
great  American  Federation  of  Labor  who 
have  aided  us  materially  in  placing  our 
organization  in  the  proud  position  it  now 
occupies  in  the  field  of  organized  labor. 

The  long  hours  of  labor  have  been  re- 
duced, wages  have  iqcreased,  and  Simday 
slavery  has  been  eliminated  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  union.  We  have  raised  the 
standard  of  sanitation  in  the  barber  shops 
over  two  hundred  per  cent,  thereby  not 
only  protecting  the  barbers  but  the  general 
public  as  well  against  infectious  and  con- 
tageous  diseases. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  we  have  placed  a  barbers' 
license  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  seven- 
teen states  of  the  union.  In  these  states, 
the  barber  is  compelled  to  undergo  an 
examination  as  to  his  qualifications  to  be  a 
barber.  The  state  board  of  health  and  state 
board  of  barbers  examiners  in  each  of  these 
states  cooperate  together  to  see  that  all 
barber  shops  are  conducted  in  a  sanitary 
manner. 

The  Journeymen  Barbers'  International 
Union  has  paid  sick  and  death  benefits  to 
its  members  since  its  organization.  We  pay 
a  sick  benefit  of  $8  per  week  for  any  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  a  death  benefit  of 
from  $75  to  $500  depending  upon  the 
continued  membership  of  the  person. 
Through  our  organization,  we  have  reduced 
cur  long  hours  and  increased  our  earning 
power,  thereby  lengthening  the  lives  of  our 
membership.  In  flie  meantime,  we  have 
cared  for  our  sick  and  buried  oiu-  dead, 
having  paid  out  more  than  two  million 
dollars  in  sick,  death,  and  strike  benefits. 
Thus,  we  have  justified  our  existence. 

We  approach  Labor's  national  holiday — 
Labor  Day — ^with  fear  and  trembling,  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  locked  out  by 
their  employers,  the  great  textile  workers 
strike  on  against  starvation  wages,  and  the 
railroaders'  strike  against  reduction  of 
wages  which  woidd  bring  many  of  these 
men  and  their  families  below  the  bread 
line.  With  our  servants  in  Washington 
aiding  Wall  Street  to  enslave  labor  with  the 
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use  of  police  and  sheriff's  forces,  state 
militia,  national  troops,  and  the  federal 
judiciary  with  their  injimctions,  we  are 
up  against  a  stiff  proposition.  Never  in  all 
the  history  of  our  nation  was  there  such  a 
imited  effort  on  the  part  of  the  greedy 
financiers  of  the  country  to  destroy  the 
great  American  Federation  of  Labor.  No 
one  more  vi\'idly  and  clearly  depicted  the 
conditions  of  this  twentieth  century  than 
did  that  great  emancipator,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  he  said: 

I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching 
that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  my  country.  As  a  result  of  war,  corpora- 
tions have  been  enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption 
in  high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money  power 
will  endeavor  to  ]>rolong  its  reign  by  working  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  imtU  all  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  is 
destroyed.  I  feel  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  country  than  ever  before,  even  in  the  midst 
of  war.  God  grant  my  foreboding  may  be  ground- 
less. Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as 
a  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people.  I  would 
scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  fail  to  raise  a  warning 
cry  against  the  return  of  despotism.  It  is  assumed 
that  nobody  labors  unless  some  one  owning  capital 
somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
Labor  is  prior  to  an  independent  capital.  Capital 
is  only  the  fruits  of  labor.  Capital  would  never 
have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor 
is  the  superior  of  capital  and  deserves  much  the 
more  consideration.  I  bid  the  working  9  people 
beware  of  surrendering  their  power  which  they 
possess,  and  if  surrendered,  will  sure  be  used  to 
shut  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as 
they  and  fix  new  burdens  and  disabilities  upon  them 
imUl  all  of  liberty  will  have  been  lost. 

In  1860,  we  find  Abraham  Lincoln  giving 
vent  to  the  following: 

Thank  God,  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where 
there  can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there 
is  a  point  where  the  workingman  may  stop. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor  prevails 
in  New  England  under  which  the  laborers  can 
strike  when  they  want  to.  ...  I  like  the 
system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants  to, 
and  wish  it  might  prevail  everywhere. 

We  do  not  find  our  servants  in  Washing- 
ton giving  vent  to  anything  like  the  fore- 
going. It  is  up  to  the  organized  workers, 
under  the  banner  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  to  stand  more  unitedly 
together  than  ever  before.  Let  us  celebrate 
Labor  Day,  the  national  holiday  of  the 
workers,  in  a  befitting  manner. 

Now,  then,  all  together  for  a  more  united, 
harmonious  functioning  family,  by  adher- 
ence to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's 
campaign  slogan:  Stand  faithfully  by  our 


friends  and  elect  them ;  Oppose  our  enemies 
and  defeat  them:  Whether  they  be  candi- 
dates for  President,  for  Congress,  or  other 
offices;  whether  executive,  l^slative  or 
judicial. 


Courage  and  Confidence 

By  FRANK  HASTEN 
President,  United  Bride  and  Clmj  Jfotktn 


THE  past  year  has  been  one  of  very 
severe  trials  to  the  tmion  brick  and 
clay  worker.  All  of  i^the  power  of  a 
strong,  highly  organizedj  group  of  day 
mamifacturers  has  been  tiurown  against 
the  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of 
America. 

Some  twenty  odd  local  tmions,  where  we 
have  enjoyed  the  eight-hour  day,  check-off 
system  of  collecting  dues  and  the  right  of  a 
voice  in  deciding  how  work  should  be  done, 
and  the  rate  of  pay  for  doing  same,  have 
been  locked  out,  or  forced  to  strike  to  pre- 
serve those  principles. 

Even  though  temporarily,  we  have  lost  a 
few  members,  we  have  carried  the  fight  into 
the  camp  of  the  tmorganized,  and  we  have 
very  nearly  added  as  many  new  members 
as  we  have  temporarily  lost. 

The  members  not  now  paying  dues  are 
loyal,  however,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  fac- 
tories now  tied  up  resimie  operation,  and 
they  can  only  operate  with  our  menabcrs, 
the  several  hundred  now  patiently  waiting 
for  the  employers  to  hoist  the  white  flag 
will  again  boost  our  membership  to  a 
point  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  histoy 
of  our  union. 

We  are  holding  our  own  in  westeni 
Pennsylvania  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  the 
first  attempts  were  made  to  wreck  us.  At 
Streator,  111.,  where  we  have  700  men. 
f ormerl/  employed  on  five  large  day  factor- 
ies, out  since  Jan.  1,  1922,  we  are  more  than 
holding  our  own.  Men  are  standmg  firm 
and  the  manufacturers  are  unable  to  oper- 
ate. To  offset  this,  we  have  some  3,000  men 
in  Illinois  working  imder  union  shop  condi- 
tions and  earning  more  money  than  ever 
before.  Building  is  exceedingly  good  and 
the  union  clay  manufacturers  ox^  gradually 
acquiring  all  of  the  business  abandoned 
when  the  Streator  clay  manufacturers  elected 
to  operate  **open  shop*';  so  even  though  ^ 
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who  are  working,  are  providing  for  the  un- 
employed in  Streator  and  other  places,  and 
are  sometimes  rather  hard  pushed  to  do  sa> 
fed  that  when  the  smoke  clears  up  we  will 
be  on  oiu"  feet  and  the  brick  manufacturers 
will  be  forced  to  start  all  over  again  trying 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  trade. 

In  Chicago  we  are  enjoying  real  prosperity. 
Factories  that  have  been  idle  for  years  are 
operating  to  capacity.  At  Danville,  111.,  the 
largest  face  brick  company,  employing  some 
400  of  our  members,  granted  an  advance  in 
wages  of  5  p«r  cent,  to  take  effect  July  1,  of 
this  year.  This  in  the  face  of  the  general 
demand  on  the  part  of  employers  to  lower 
wages. 

While  we  have  been  struggling  to  preserve 
our  union  against  the  drive  of  the  **open 
shoppers",  we  have  not  forgotten  the  unor- 
ganized clay  workers;  so  when  the  employer 
cut,  and  cut  to  the  bone,  and  requests  for 
help  came  in,  our  organizers  got  busy,  and 
as  a  result,  we  have  a  new  dUstrict  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.    Some  twelve  or  fotuteen 
locals  have  been  organized  and  agreements 
negotiated.      We  are  sometimes  criticised 
for  our  methods  in  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing strikes,  but  never  have  we  been  as  vicious 
or  contemptible  as  certain  clay  manufacturers 
in  the  so-called  Hocking  Valley  district  in 
Ohio.  We  feel  we  have  tiie  right  to  organize 
men  employed  on  brick  plants.    But  we 
find  that    many  of  the  southeastern  Ohio 
clay  manuf  actiurers  are  on  the  job  to  prevent 
the  organizing  of    their  employes    to  the 
extent  of  employing  thugs  and  gunmen  to 
parade  the  streets  with  weapons  exposed 
to  intimidate  the  workers.   We  are  accused 
of  being  "outlaws"  and  "reds"  so  as  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  against  us.    In  spite 
of  these  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  big  inter- 
ests, we  are  going  strong.    Our  members 
are  full  oi  fight,  realizing  fiiat  if  we  want  to 
progress,  we  must  be  a  imit.  So  we  have  no 
internal    dissention,   but   we  have   a   real 
united  front  and  justice  must  and  will  prevail. 
What    is    probably    oiu:    most    notable 
achievement  is  the  reversing  of  decision  of 
Federal  Judge  English  of  East  St.  Louis. 
On  May  7,  1921,  Judge  English  granted  a 
tempcny  injuncticm     i^ainst  us  on  behalf 
of  the  Danville,  111.,  Brick  Co.  This  injimc- 
tion  was  granted  without  notice  to  us  and 
we  appealed  and  when  we  had  our  day  in 
court,  we  were  confident  our  cause  was  just 
ind  that  a  veil  court  would  reverse  the  deci- 


sion. On  Nov.  10,  1921,  we  argued  before 
Judges  Baker,  Alschuler  and  Ev^s  at  Chi- 
cago and  even  though  we  had  to  wait  for  a 
decision  we  patiently  waited  and  on  July 
28,  1922,  we  were  advised  that  Judge  English 
erred  and  the  injunction  was  reversed 
and  bill  dismissed.  We  feel  that  this  one  case 
will  aid  us  in  the  future  in  our  efforts  to 
build  up  our  organization  and  since  this 
decision  has  been  handed  down  we  have 
again  centered  our  fight  on  a  company  that 
thought  the  strike  was  over.  This  decision 
is  far  reaching  and  now  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  Danville  Brick  Company 
will  again  be  a  union  brick  factory.  We  are 
not  discouraged  but  "on  the  contrary  we  are 
full  of  courage,  confident  that  the  near 
future  will  reward  us  for  our  labors. 


An  Undefeated  Union 

By  WM.  KOHN 

Pieaiitont,   Uphototerera*     Internmtioiial   Union  of   North 
America 


LABOR  Day  this  year  as  always  offers 
an  opportunity  for  a  searching  look 
backward  and  forward.  The  American 
Labor  movement  in  the  last  twelve  months 
has  stood  up  well  on  the  industrial  field, 
despite  the  depressing  times.    * 

Attacks  have  been  made  upon  it  where  it 
had  little  or  no  voice,  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  in  the  halls  of  legislature.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact,  organized  labor  in 
America  is  in  power.  That  it  can  strike 
back  has  been  well  shown. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  built  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  the  real  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  men  and  women  who  toil.  The 
only  living  force  in  America  which  protects 
and  improves  the  standard  of  the  life  of  the 
working  class  is  organized  labor.  And  it 
will  not  be  long  before  even  courts  and 
legislattires  will  hearken  more  quickly  and 
truly  to  the  just  demands  of  the  producers  of 
the  land. 

The  Upholsterers*  International  Union 
has  come  through  the  last  year  without  a  sin- 
gle defeat.  We  have  maintained  good  work- 
ing conditions  intact  in  every  instance,  and 
we  have  increased  our  wages  and  gained 
membership.  We  have  started  a  monthly 
journal,  and  are  determined  to  march  on 
and  on. 

Hail  to  the  powerful  and  ever-growing 
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trade  union  movement  of  America.  May- 
it  grow,  ever  stronger  and  wakeful  to  its 
interests,  honor  and  progress. 


Where  Are  We  Driftmg 

By  M.  F.  TIGHE 

International  President,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America 


IN  REVIEWING  the  events  of  the  past 
year  as  they  concerned  the  organized 
labor  movement  it  certainly  would  re- 
quire a  peculiar  brand  of  optimism  for  one  to 
find  consolation  or  become  elated  over  such 
retrospection,  for  the  year  has  been  one  of 
continuous  and  in  many  cases  premeditated 
attacks  in  the  form  of  reduction  in  wages  or 
denial  of  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  eiUier  of  which  if  successful 
meant  retrogression  and  a  lowering  of  those 
standards  that  have  been  established  only 
after  long  years  of  determined  effort  and 
many  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  it  their  life  work  to  strive  and  secure 
for  the  toilers  that  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  them. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  other  or- 
ganizations of  Labor,  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  has  had  to  contend  against  the 
same  system  of  opposition  to  its  existence, 
for  from  July  1,  1921,  up  to  the  present 
many  of  its  members  have  been  forced  to  de- 
fend their  right  to  belong  to  their  organiza- 
tion. Broken  faith  on  the  part  of  imscrupu- 
lous  and  designing  employers,  drastic  court 
injunctions  with  military  oppression  and 
deprivation  of  their  civil  rights  as  American 
citizens  as  well  as  betrayals  by  the  Simon 
Girtys  of  the  trade  imion  movement  who  are 
found  at  all  times  willing  to  bend  the  knee 
and  extend  their  neck  to  the  yoke  of  a  master 
are  part  of  the  burdens  that  many  of  our 
loyal  members  were  up  against. 

On  tlie  other  hand  the  annual  conferences 
held  during  the  month  of  June,  1922,  with 
employers  representing  the  Bar  Iron  and 
Sheet  and  Tin  industry  resulted  in  settle- 
ments being  reached  that  apparently  were 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  showing  that 
where  there  is  2^  spirit  of  fairness  on  both 
sides  and  a  willingness  to  deal  honestly, 
mutual  arrangements  can  be  effected  that 
will  establish  a  feeling  of  good  will  which 
will  work  to  the  best  interest  of  both  the 
employer  and  employe. 


The  condition  that  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  its  various  ramifications  has 
facing  it  on  this  approaching  Labor  Day, 
should  cause  every  believer  in,  and  advocate 
of,  htmian  advancement  to  ask  "Where 
are  we  drifting,"  as  that .  question  is  not 
only  appropriate  but  a  very  pertinent  one 
for  most  serious  consideration  on  this 
particular  day. 

The  day  itself  will  be  of  little  or  no  bene- 
fit to  those  who  toil,  or  to  those  who  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  the  present  day 
attempt  to  destroy  their  right  to  collectively 
bargain  for  their  labor  power,  unless  the 
lesson  that  this  vicious  and  unjustifiable  as 
well  as  imAmerican  attack  on  theti  in- 
alienable rights  is  brought  home  to  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  arouse  them 
to  greater  efforts  and  determination  to  safe- 
guard their  liberties  at  any  price. 

The  time  is  past  when  high  sounding  plati- 
tudes will  avaal,  if  the  movement  is  to  live 
and  progress.  The  true  conditions  as  they 
really  are  must  be  driven  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  make  up  the  toilers 
of  our  common  country.  **If  they  value  their 
heritage  as  freemen  then  they  must  show 
they  are  worthy  of  freedom;"  they  are  the 
masters  of  their  own  destinies  and  the  keep- 
ers of  future  generations.  To  them  all 
things  that  are  right  and  just  are  possible. 
To  secure  and  maintain  those  things  that 
should  be  theirs  they  milst  by  determination 
and  action  give  positive  evidence  of  theL* 
sincerity  of  purpose  to  obtain  that  con- 
sideration and  respect  that  their  position  en- 
titles them  to  receive.  Let  us  ever  remem- 
ber these  lines  and  by  resolution  and  de- 
termination prevent  their  consumation: 
There  is  a  moral  in  all  human  tales. 

'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past; 
First  freedom  then  glory,  when  that  fails. 

Wealth,    vice,    despotism,    tyrany    and 
salvery  at  last.  * 

And  the  book  of  history  has  but  one  page. 


Onward  Telegraphers 

Bt  E.  J.  MANION 
PreeMent.  Onier  of  Railroad  TeleffrMl>er« 


THE   Order   of   Raikoad  Telegraphers 
on    Jime    9    passed    its  thirty-sixth 
anniversary,  and   entered   its  thirty- 
seventh  year  strong  and  vigorous,  despite 
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the  hard  times  and  unemplojrment,  partial 
and  total,  of  many  of  its  members. 

Economic  conditions  have  not  been  as 
favorable  as  could  be  wished  for,  and  it  was 
expected  that  dming  such  times  as  we  have 
passed  through  and  are  now  in,  losses  would 
occur;  but  the  result  has  been  better  than 
was  anticipated.  We  have  hfeld  our  own  and 
thereaction  of  the  membership  to  the  condi- 
tions and  circiunstances  surrounding  them, 
has  been  fine  indeed. 

The  necessity  for  active,  energetic  efforts 
to  overcome  the  assault  hurled  against  us 
and  other  railroad  labor  organizations,  which 
was  part  of  the  general  attack  upon  organized 
labor,  has  been  met  and  withstood — our 
members  seeming  to  be  strengthened  in 
principle  and  morale  by  the  attadc. 

The  order  has  been  active  in  support  of 
the  political  activities  of  Labor  and  has 
aided  in  the  selection  of  good  men  and  the 
defeat  of  bad  men,  as  candidates  for  office. 

Organization  of  a  national  bank  has  been 
perfected,  a  charter  applied  for  and  a  loca- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  headquarters  of  the  order, 
fias  been  secured.  It  is  expected  that  within 
six  months  from  the  time  the  charter  is 
granted,  the  Telegraphers'  National  Bank 
^  be  in  operation,  officered  and  controlled 
yy  the  Order  of  Raikoad  Telegraphers  and  at 
he  service  of  the  membership  and  labor  in 
general. 

Recently  an  appeal  for  funds  in  support 
f  the  miners  and  shopmen  now  on  strike  was 
&nt  out  and  the  response  from  the  member- 
hip  was  and  is  gratifying. 
The  amotmt  received  during  the  first  week 
fter  the  appeal  was  made  was  $30,000  and 
t  the  time  this  is  being  written,  coritribu- 
ons  to  that  fund  are  materially  increasing 
le  amount. 

The  fraternal  spirit  of  our  organization  is 
town  in  the  payment,  dining  the  past 
ar,  of  $195,400  as  death  benefits  to  rda- 
/es  of  deceased  members,  which  sum  is 
eatly  increased  by  donations  made  by 
embers  locally  and  of  which  this  office  has 
towledge. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1922,  more 
gibles  joined  the  order  than  during  any 
ler  month  of  the  year. 
We  are  confident  of  the  future,  intend  to 
Id  what  we  have  and  to  press  forward  to 
tter  standards  of  living,  better  conditions, 
Lirs  and  wages,  and  to  continue  in  our 
yiXs  to  make  this  country  of  ours  the  best 


America  Is  On  Trial 

Bjr  WnXIAM  P.  CLABKE 
Preaident,  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union 


THE  perpetuity  of  our  Republican  form 
of  government  seems  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that 
during  a  great  number  of  years  our  coimtry 
and  our  people  led  in  the  onward  march 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Developments 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however, 
the  attitude  of  the  moneyed  power,  the  pres- 
ent unrest  .  and  indications  of  turbulent 
times  just  ahead,  along  with  the  distressed 
condition  of  many  of  our  citizens  and  those 
depending  upon  them  for  the  necessities  of 
life,  all  justify  the  declaration  that  America  is 
on  trial. 

Shortly  after  the  present  administration 
came  into  power  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Washington.  While  there  I  met  some  friends 
who  are  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
party  in  power.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation one  of  them  declared  that  he  had 
aided  in  the  election  of  Warren  G.  Harding. 
My  friend  was  also  elected  to  office  on  the 
same  platform  and  at  the  same  time,  yet  it 
took  him  but  a  few  weeks  to  learn  what 
interests  the  President  would  favor.  His 
words  to  me  were:  **I  feel  our  President 
(Harding)  has  gone  over 'body  and  soul  to 
Wall  Street."  Subsequent  acts  on  the  part 
of  President  Harding  and  his  administra- 
tion, have,  in  my  judgment,  justified  the 
declaration. 

It  is  conceded  that  those  who  toil  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  the  nation.  Being  in  the 
majority,  and  by  a  great  percentage,  we 
should  be  able  to  aid  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  this  nation  by  having  representatives  in 
city,  state  and  national  legislative  bodies. 
We  must  admit  that  we  have  made  little 
progress  in  this  direction.  It  was  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  said:  "The  great  voice  of 
America  does  not  come  from  the  seats  of 
learning,  but  it  comes  from  the  mills,  the 
mines,  the  farms,  rolling  and  gaining 
momentum  imtil  it  comes  from  the  homes  of 
the  common  people.*' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  correct,  and  what  the 
common  people  need  to  do  is  to  get  away 
from^what  may  be  termed  * 'taxation  with- 
out representation."  Will  anyone  contend 
that  the  toilers  of  America  have  been  prop- 
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erly  represented  in  our  legislative  bodies? 
Just  think  it  overj^  What  excuse  have  the 
toilers  of  America  to  offer  for  sitting  idly  by 
and  allowing  the  legal  profession  (at- 
torneys) to  occupy  380  out  of  the  531 
seats  in  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
federal  government?  This  gives  to  that  pro- 
fession 72  per  cent  of  the  representatives  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Senate  of  these 
United  States,  while  it  has  been  estimated 
that  from  70  to  87  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  America  are  engaged  in  occupations  that 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  doing  "manual" 
labor,  still  they  have  but  an  infinitesimal 
representation. 

With  even  a  fair  representation  of  in- 
telligent toilers  in  the  House  of  Congress 
a^ world  of  good  could  be  accomplished. 
We  have  thousands  of  working  men  and 
women  who  possess  greater  ability  than  do  a 
great  many  cf  those  who  are  now  serving 
in  Congress.  To  take  advantage  of  **the 
leave  to  print"  rule  in  Congress  and  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  such 
articles  as  are  of  interest  to  and  in  defense 
of  the  overwhelming  number  of  our  citizens, 
contrasted  with  the  many  articles  now 
printed  at  the  expense  of  our  government 
and  calculated  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
few,  would,  in  itself,  be  an  accomplishment 
worth  while. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  more  lively  interest 
must  be  manifested  by  the  common  people 
or  we  will  pay  for  our  indifference.  Let  us 
take  a  leaf  from  the  books  of  the  common 
people  of  England,  Belgium  and  Czecho- 
slovakia who  have  made  more  rapid  strides 
than  we  have  in  the  direction  of  selecting 
their  own  to  represent  them  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  live. 

Not  only  will  such  a  result  benefit  the 
great  common  people  in  the  way  of  making 
laws,  but  those  who  interpret  the  laws  will  be 
checked  in  their  daring  attitude  to  suppress 
the  common  people  of  America.  Let  us  for- 
get self  and  unite  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  greater  number.  By  so  doing  accom- 
plishments unheard  of  will  be  recorded  in  the 
interest  of  a  noble  cause — the  cause  of  a  bet- 
ter day  for  the  human  family. 

It  will  be  of  little  use  for  declarations  on 
our  part  unless  they  are  carried  into  effect. 
Too  long  have  we  declared  and  then  went 
home  and  forgot  our  declarations.  At  Cin- 
cianati,  during  the  month  of  June,  we  de- 
clared our  position  on  the  judiciary.    Are 


those  who  were  active  in  that  declaration 
playing  their  part?  If  not,  why  not? 

For  others  I  can  not  speak,  but  for  myself 
no  grass  has  grown  under  my  feet  Sw 
addresses  have  already  been  delivered  in 
support  of  oiu-  declarations,  and  more  will 
foUow.  Let  us  keep  on  reading,  writing  and 
talking  about  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
toward  the  poor. 

During  the  war,  the  Hon.  William  Howard 
Taft  declared: 

There  is  nothing  that  this  war  has  derdoped 
so  much  as  the  complete  de|>endence  of  a  satioo 
in  modern  war  npon  Labor.  If  Labor  deserts  the 
cause,  the  country  is  gone. 

Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  that  Labor 
should  desert  our  nation,  but  we  should 
desert  those  who  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  those  whose  conduct  justifies  the 
declaration  that  "America  Is  On  Trial." 


Longshoremeii's  Achieyements 

B7  ANTHONY  J.  CHLDPEK 

President,  Internatioiuil  LoBgaboreoieii'a  A—erirtiei 


DURING  the  past  year  oiu*  interna- 
tional org^iization  was  successful 
in*maintaining  the  union  shop  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast,  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coast  district  and  the  Great  Lakes 
district.  We  were  successful  in  having 
yearly  agreements  signed  on  the  sea  coasts, 
by  and  between  the  steamship  agents  and 
contracting  stevedores  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  as  parties  of  the  first  part 
and  oiu-  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation and  its  affiliated  locals  as  parties  of 
the  second  part.  These  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  tmion  shop,  the  48-hoiu'  week, 
or  the  8-hoiu-  day,  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  Sundays  and  holidays.  Our 
reduction  in  wages  from  the  previous  year 
amotmts  to  about  18  per  cent.  We  consider 
this  quite  an  achievement  for  the  reason 
that  the  shipping  industry  is  hard  hit  by 
reason  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  Europe. 
Just  about  one-third  of  our  members  arc 
employed. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  our  international 
organization  was  somewhat  more  succesrful 
than  on  the  seaboard.  We  have  union  shop 
agreements  with  the  48-hoia:  week,  time  and 
one-half,  for  overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  average  reduction  was   about  seven 
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per  cent.  This  was  a  great  achievement  by- 
reason  of 'the  vast  army  of  unemployed  and 
shipping  business  retarded  to  a  considerable 
extent 


Ei^faieers  Stand  Firm 

By  A.  M.  HUDDELL 

I  PTMident,  InteniAlkMial  Union  of  Sleani  and  OpermUnc 
Bnffine«ra 


LABOR  Day  of  1922  has  arrived,  mark- 
ing another  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  the  labor  movement.  Well  might  we 
pause  at  this  time  and  look  back  over  the 
year  that  has  passed.   We  find  that  regard- 
less of  all  the  opposition  that  Labor  has  had 
during  the  past  year,  regardless  of  the  or- 
ganization of  big  interests — Manufacturers' 
Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  ofi&- 
cials  of  the  govenmient,  the  coiuts  that  have 
been  used  by  the  interests  dtu-ing  the  last 
year  in  trying  to  break  the  ranks  of  Labor — 
the  labor  movement  has  withstood  all  of 
this  opposition  and  is  standing  as  firm  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.     Built  ujpon  a  soimd 
foundation  it  has  been  impossible  to  swerve 
us  from  our  principles  or  to  break  owe  ranks. 
The  organized  plot  of  the  employers  to 
reduce  the  \^ages  of  the  workers  and  to 
lengthen   their  hours  and  take  away  the 
conditions  which  they  have  established,  has 
failed.    The  so-called  * 'American  Plan*'  of 
the  employer  was  mis-named  and  discovered 
by  the  workers  to  be  another  name  for  the 
non-union   shop.    The  propaganda  of  the 
opponents  of  Labor  that  the  labor  inove- 
ment  was  full  of  dissention  and  its  ranks 
split,  received  a  terrible  set-back  when  the 
American    Federation    of    Labor    met    in 
Cincinnati  and  adjourned  without  the  em- 
ployers' scheme  of  division  in  the  ranks  of 
Labor  materializing. 

The  building  trades  a  year  ago  were  stand- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  battle,  but  the  employers 
taking  advantage  of  the  old  rule  of  * 'Supply 
md  Demand,"  have  found  that  the  building 
rades  workers  accepted  their  challenge  and 
vhen  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  (as  is 
he  case  at  this  time)  they  are  receiving  an 
ncrea9ed  wage  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
L  large  number  of  the  places  where  building 
5  going  on,  the  building  trades  employers 
lavc  been  only  too  eager  to  break  away  from 
he  influence  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
nd  the  so-called  "interested  public"  and 
ign  up  agreements  with  the  buUding  trades 


of  these  sections,  so  that  in  that  industry 
there  are  only  two  places,  namely:  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  where  they  have  centered 
their  fight  and  are  still  trying  (without 
much  success)  to  break  the  rajaks  of  the 
building  trades  employee. 

We  find  the  big  interests  in  these  two  sec- 
tions rallying  around  the  standard  of  the 
"American  Plan"  and  trying  *to  prohibit 
employers  who  desire  to  employ  union 
workers  from  seeming  material  with  which 
to  complete  their  contracts.  Evidence  has 
been  produced  that  men  employing  union 
workers,  with  ready  cash  were  unable  to 
secure  building  material  unless  they  agreed 
to  fight  Labor. 

But  through  it  all  Labor  has  stood  firm 
realizing  that  the  only  protection  that  the 
worker  has  is  to  maintain  his  organization  as  it 
is  the  only  protection  he  has  between  a  wage 
that  is  sufficient  to  live  on  and  a  wage  (if 
the  big  interests  are  successful)  that  he 
will  barely  be  able  to  exist  on. 

The  strikes  of  the  miners  and  the  railroad 
workers,  in  which  they  are  fighting  against 
a  wage  reduction  at  this  time,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  American  employer.  They  are'addng 
these  men  to  work  for  a  lower  wage,  and 
trying  to  justify  it  by  statements  that  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Uving  when  all 
the  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  show 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced. 
Regardless  of  these  facts  being  presented 
to  the  mine  owners  and  the  railroad  officials 
they  still  insist  that  the  reduction  should 
be  carried  into  effect  and  the  men  work  for 
a  wage  not  sufficient  for  them  to  exist  on. 

The  International  Union  of  Steam  and 
Operating  Engineers  has  been  only  too  glad 
to  be  in  a  position  in  both  of  these  labor 
controversies  with  the  mine  owners  and  the 
railroad  officials  to  contribute  their  mite 
towards  the  success  of  these  organizations 
by  removing  our  men  in  sympathy  with  them. 
While  not  a  part  of  the  Railway  Employes' 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  has  .been  considered  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  Engineers*  Union  to  render 
every  assistance  possible  In  sympathy  with 
these  men  who  have  been  unjustly  dealt 
with  and  who  never  had  a  decent  wage  in 
camparison  with  the  work  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  and  the  wages  established 
by  other  trades  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  miner  has  the  sympathy  of  all  the 
people  in  his  struggle  for  an  existence,  and 
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the  small  amount  of  assistance  that  the 
Engmeers  could  render  in  this  controversy 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  render  in  keeping 
our  members  from  the  coal  fields. 


That  both  of  these  great  controversies 
will  be  settled  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
fighting  for  an  existance  is  the  wish  of  all  the 
men  of  Labor. 


Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


Federal  Court  of  Conciliation 

AS  FORETOLD  m  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  for  July,  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Spencer  of  Missouri  to  establish  a  "Federal 
Court  of  Concilation".  It  is  known  as 
S.  3889.  Instead  of  a  com!  of  conciliation 
it  is  a  court  with  all  the  powers  and  juris- 
diction of  a  federal  coiu't  and  has  for  its 
purpose  the  compelling  of  men  to  work 
against  their  will  in  the  railroad,  mining, 
oU  and  electrical  industries. 

The  court  is  to  be  composed  of  three 
judges,  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate.  The 
appoidtments  will  be  for  life,  the  same  as 
other  federal  judges. 

Section  3  provides  "that  the  court  shall 
have  jiuisdicticn  to  hear  and  determine 
controversies  or  disputes  afifecting  the  opera- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  as  may  be 
brought  before  it,  and  to  enforce  its  deci- 
sions and  findings  as  the  judgment  of  other 
Federal  Comts  are  enforced." 

The  thought  behind  the  biU  is  that  labor 
officials  are  responsible  for  strikes  and  that 
through  such  a  court  they  can  be  reached, 
either  through  injimctions  or  contempt  of 
court  proceedings. 

The  title  of  3ie  bill  would  be  humorous 
if  the  intent  of  the  proposed  law  was  not 
for  such  tragic  piuposes.  This  "Court  of 
Conciliation"  will  have  no  home.  It  can 
sit  anywhere  in  the  United  States  where  it 
decides  to  meet  or  where  the  President  may 
designate.  After  employers  and  employes 
have  used  all  efforts  to  settle  a  controversy 
by  mediation,  conciliation,  voluntary  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise  and  have  failed,  the 
court  may,  on  its  own  motion,  without 
either  side  requesting  it,  interject  itself  into 
the  controversy.  According  to  the  bill,  the 
court  shall  "hear  and  determme  the  same 
and  render  such  interlocutory  orders  or 
final  decrees  or  judgment  as  the  evidence 
may  require  and  shsdl  possess  all  necessary 


powers,  equitable  or  legal,  to  adjudicate 
the  dispute."  Appeals  may  be  taken  from 
the  "Federal  Court  of  Conciliation"  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  circuit  wherdn 
the  judgment  is  made,  and  if  the  appellant 
is  not  satisfied,  then  he  may  app^  from 
the  findings  of  the  circuit  court  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Pending  an  appeal  the  findings,  orders, 
decrees  or  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
in  full  force  and  effect 

Section  6  provides  that  all  the  powers 
of  the  judges  of  the  federal  cotui:  shall  apply 
to  the  members  of  the  "Court  of  Concilia- 
ticn."  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  entire 
bill  that  refers  to  the  coint  as  a  conciliator. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  subterfuge,  the  word 
"conciliation"  being  used  to  camouflage  the 
intent  of  the  proposed  law.  It  is  not  media- 
tion, conciUation  or  voluntary  arbitration. 
The  parties  at  issue,  employers  and  employes, 
become  litigants  before  a  federal  court  and 
the  judges  hear  the  evidence  and  make  a 
decision  the  same  as  in  any  other  case. 
Of  course  the  sponsors  contend  that  the  court 
would  seek  to  conciliate  both  interests  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
them,  but  the  bill  does  not  say  so,  and  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  court,  as 
federal  courts  generally  do,  will  decide 
against  Labor  no  matter  how  much  the 
evidence  shows  it  is  in  the  right. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  say  that 
Labor  ought  to  be  glad  to  accept  such  a 
court  and  add: 

If  you  don't  take  this  law  you  will  take  some- 
thing else,  for  there  is  going  to  be  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  that  will  forever  end  strikes  in  con- 
troversies between  emplojrers  and  employes  in 
the  railroad,  mining,  electrical  and  oil  industries. 

President  Gompers  had  a  two  hour  con- 
ference  with  Senator  Spencer  imd  ai^ed 
and  protested  against  the  bill.  He  pointed 
cut  the  effects  of  such  legislation  in,  every 
country  where  it  has  been  tried.  He  sub- 
mitted evidence  to  show  conclusively  that 
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laws  forbidding  strikes  tisually  caused  more 
strikes.  Besides  if  Senator  Spencer's  bill 
were  to  become  a  law,  he  said  it  would 
thro^  industrial  controversies  into  politics. 

Fixing  Wages  for  Miners 

Senate  Joint  Resolution,  No.  230,  by- 
Senator  King  is  a  most  dangerous  bill.  It 
is  really  to  set  up  a  court  to  decide  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
miners.  After  an  investigation  made  by  a 
conmiission  of  the  merits  of  the  existing 
controversy  between  the  miners  and  the 
mine  operators  it  is  authorized  to  make 
recommendation  as  to  wages  considered 
equitable  to  be  paid  to  miners  in  the  dif- 
ferent fields  and  for  the  settlement  of  any 
other  cognate  question  in  controversy.  The 
commission  shall  report  to  the  President, 
who,  if  he  approves  the  findings  shall  issue 
a  proclamation  accordingly. 

The  author  of  the  bill  evidently  believes 
that  a  joint  resolution  will  help  maintain  in- 
dustrial peace.  But  it  will  be  opposed  not 
only  by  Labor  but  fair-minded  employers 
and  the  liberty  lo^.dng  men  of  America,  who 
even  may  endeavor  to  avert  strikes  and 
lockouts,  but  who  prefer  an  occasional 
inconvenience  from  a  strike  than  to  have  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Uberty  abolished. 

Ownership  or  Control  of  Mines 

Senator  Borah  introduced  Senate  Bill  3865 
to  establish  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  ''United  States  Coal  Commission," 
which  is  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  commission  is  to  be  appointed 
from  a  list  of  three  nominees  submitted  to 
the  president  by  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, United  Mine  Workers  and  one  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  rep- 
resent the  "public." 

The  commission  is  to  ascertain  the 
)wnership  and  title  to  the  mines,  cost  of 
)roduction,  profits  of  the  operators  diu'ing 
he  last  ten  years,  labor  costs  and  wages 
)aid,  irregular  production,  and  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  remedies  which  would  be 
leemed  essential  in  determining  a  wise 
►olicy  relative  to  the  mining  industry  by 
he  government.  The  commission  is  directed 
0  submit  recommendations  relative  to: 

Standardizing  the  mines  upon  the  basis  of  their 
roductive     capacity    and    regarding    the    closing 


down  of  mines  which  by  reason  of  their  natural 
limitations  fall  below  the  standard. 

Standardizing  the  cost  of  living  for  mine  workers 
and  the  living  conditions  which  must  be  supplied 
or  afforded  in  order  to  surround  the  workmen  with 
reasonable  comforts,  recognizing  the  psychological 
effect  of  such  siuroundings  in  respect  to  their 
efficiency. 

Standardizing  a  basis  of  arriving  at  the  overhead 
cost  of  producing  the  coal  and  delivering  it  at  the 
door  of  the  consumer,  recognizing  in  Uiis  compila- 
tion that  the  standardized  cost  of  living  to  the 
miners  must  be  the  first  and  irreducible  item  of 
expense. 

The  advisability  or  necessity  of  nationalizing 
the  coal  industry. 

The  feasibility  or  necessity  of  govemmwital 
regulation  and  control  of  the  coal  industry. 

According  to  Senator  Borah  the  bill 
if  it  becomes  a  law  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  present  controversy  between  the  miners 
and  coal  operators. 

Child  Labor 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  protect 
child  life  has  foimd  earnest  supporters 
among  many  organizations  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  cotmtry  as  well  as 
just  minded  citizens  generally.  The  Perma- 
nent Conference  for  the  Abolition  of  Child 
Labor,  of  which  President  Gompers  is  the 
chairman,  prepared  an  amendment  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
McCormick,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  232,  as 
follows : 

That  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  or 
prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  power  is  also  reserved  to  the  several 
states  to  limit  or  prohibit  such  labor  in  any  way 
which  does  not  lessen  any  limitation  of  such  labor 
or  the  extent  of  any  prohibition  thereof  by  Congress. 
The  power  vested  in  the  Congress  by  this  article 
shall  be  additional  to  and  not  a  limitation  on  the 
powers  elsewhere  vested  in  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  such  labor. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  ot  the 
Senate  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  resolution  will  be  passed 
before  the  present  Congress  adjourns,  March 
4,  1923.  Many  Senators  have  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  legislative  representatives  of 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  no  opposition  has  developed. 

Sales  Tax 

Members  of  Congress  who  seek  to  deceive 
our  citizens  into  believing  that  the  Canadian 
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sales  tax  is  approved  by  the  Canadian 
people  have  been  awakened  to  the  truth  by 
the  action  of  the  Cooperative  Association  of 
Lcthbridge,  Alberta,  and  vicinity.  The  co- 
(.peratives  declare  that  the  sales  tax  is 
oppressive  and  unjust  because: 

It  has  no  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  income 
of  the  purchaser  to  bear  the  burden. 

It  virtually  involves  discrimmation  against  the 
citizen  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family  in  favor  of 
people  with  no  families,  small  families  or  families 
which  are  self-supporting,  thereby  increasing 
the  burdens  of  people  who  are  not  only  least  able 
to  carry  them  out  but  are  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state. 

A  large  number  of  the  wage-earning  consumers, 
owing  to  reduced  earning  opportunities,  unen- 
ployment  or  partial  unemployment,  have  at  the 
present  time  their  purchasing  power  considerably 
reduced,  and  have  sufficient  diflficulty  in  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life  without  further  taxation 
levies  upon  their  piu'chases. 

This  form  of  taxation  involves  a  great  burden 
on  the  consumer  without  adequate  advantage  to 
the  state,  owing  to  the  expensive  nature  of  the 
process  of  collection.  Levied  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion or  importation,  and  thus  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  commodity,  the  almost  inevitable  effect 
is  that  the  sales  tax  has  to  carry  the  usual  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  charges  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  the  cumulative  burden 
of  which  in  some  cases  would  likely  be  equal  to  the 
tax  itself  and  in  others  a  very  large  proportion. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  is  against  the  sales 
tax,  those  who  would  relieve  the  well-to-do 
from  taxation  are  continually  pressing  it 
forward.  It  is  hoped  by  them  that  the  people 
will  be  lulled  into  indifference  long  enough 
to  railroad  the  measure  through  Congress. 

Safety  for  Travelers 

Senate  Resolution  327,  by  Senator  King, 
passed  the  Senate  August  7.  It  calls  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
report  to  the  Senate  whether  the  safety  of 
employes  and  travelers  is  being  properly 
safeguarded  by  compelling  common  car- 
riers to  equip  their  locomotives  with  safe  and 
suitable  boilers  and  appurtenances  thereto. 
The  commission  is  directed  to  report  the 
extent  of  any  violation  and  to  specifically 
set  forth  whether  the  inspection  of  locomotive 
boilers  in  the  various  federal  inspection 
districts  is  being  made.  The  report  made 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  go  into  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  viola- 
tions. If  defective  equipment  is  being  used 
there  is  great  danger  to  the  travelling  public 


as  well  as  to  the  employes  of  the  raihroads. 
Already  there  have  been  many  accidents, 
the  cause  of  which  have  been  laid  to  faulty 
equipment. 

Supreme  Court 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  bringing  the  Su- 
preme Court  back  to  its  moorings  as  intended 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
growing.  It  would  be  surprising  to  many  of 
those  who  support  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
peculiar  decisions  to  hear  what  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  most  conservative 
United  States  senators.  They  have  prrvately 
declared  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  understand 
that  Congress  should  m£^e  the  policies  for 
the  American  people.  Former  President 
Roosevelt,  and  more  than  four  millions  of 
people  who  voted  for  him  in  1912,  believed 
something  was  wrong  with  the  courts  and 
they  demanded  a  recall  of  court  deci- 
sions. Propaganda  denouncing  those  who 
would  compel  the  Supreme  Coiut  to  decide 
issues  within  its  powers  will  not  change 
the  opinion  of  those  loyal  Americans  yfho 
believe  in  an  honest  judiciary. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  United  States  Steel  corporation,  while 
while  illegally  formed,  should  be  permitted  to 
maintain  its  organization  in  the  interest  of 
public  policy  is  not  such  a  decision  as 
would  encourage  respect  for  that  body. 
Neither  did  its  decision  in  the  Coronadacase, 
in  which  it  sought  to  read  into  the  laws  of 
our  country  legislation  against  Labor,  make 
the  people  believe  that  Justice  is  blind. 

Direct  Primaries 

Advocates  of  the  abolishment  of  direct 
primaries,  thus  throwing  the  nominations 
of  all  candidates  for  public  oflSce  into  the 
hands  of  the  political  bosses,  has  been 
condemned  by  Senator  Norris  in  a  most 
scathing  speech.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

Abolish  the  right  of  the  people  to  name  their 
candidates  and  the  effect  will  be  to  abolish  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  public  offidab 
.  .  .  If  I  believed  that  our  people  were  not 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  nominate  their  candidates 
for  office  I  would  advocate  the  establishment  ol » 
monarchy  in  America.  .•  .  .  To  my  mind, 
whenever  we  attempt  in  America  to  take  away  from 
the  people  any  of  the  power  they  now  possess, 
either  inwv'Oting  at  general  elections  or  in  the  pri- 
maries, we  are  in  effect  saying  that  the  Aroericin 
people  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  govern 
themselves. 
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In  conclusion  the  Senator  said  "the  right 
to  vote  at  elections  is  a  worthless  sop  if  the 
electors  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  candidates.*' 

Immigration 

Propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  encoijr- 
aging  l^;islation  to  open  wide  the  immigra- 
tion doors  to  America  has  been  laimched. 
The  argument  being  used  is  that  before  the 
war  tha-e  were  from  1,000,000  to  1,400,000 
new  immigrants  a  year  and  less  than  300,000 
now.  While  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  so  acute,  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve 
that  an  honest  man  or  set  of  men  will  advance 
such  a  cruel  and  heartless  proposition. 

Of  course  the  great  steel  industry,  the 
meat  packers,  the  railroads  and  every  other 
greedy  corporation  is  anxious  for  America 
to  be  so  flooded  with  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  that  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  American  standards  to 
that  end. 

Like  all  other  campaigns  against  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  wage  earners  it 
has  begun  by  insidious  publicity  to  point  out 
the  danger  to  America  if  immigration  con- 
tinues to  be  restricted. 

Muscle  Shoals 

Senators  Ladd,  Capper,  Harrison,  Car- 
away, Ransdell,  Heflin  and  Smith  have 
submitted  a  minority  report  to  Senate 
Resolution  227  in  which  they  favor  the 
government  accepting  the  offer  of  Henry 
Ford.  The  report  states  that  while  a  numba- 
of  objections  have  been  made  to  the  Ford 
offer  none  of  them  can  be  remedied  or 
solved  by  government  ownership  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  government,  they  contend, 
woidd  go  into  ^e  power  business  and  enter 
*'the  uncharted  and  hazardous  field  of 
operating  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  in 
the  production  of  nitrogenous  and  other 
commerical  fertilizers  using  electrochemical 
processes,  the  commercial  success  of  which 
is  yet  controversial.'* 

The  report  states  that  "for  Congress  to 
adopt  such  a  policy  when  Henry  Ford's  offer 
makes  it  lannecessary  for  the  government  to  do 
so,  would  subject  Congress  to  the  just  con- 
demnation and  reproach  of  all  sober-minded 
people." 

Later  Senator  Caraway  declared  that 
'there  was  a  combination  in  the  Agricul- 


tural Committee  to  defeat  the  Ford  offer, 
the  only  real  offer  before  the  committee 
which  would  give  any  relief  to  the  farmers. 

Retirement  Law  Amendment 

H.  R.  11212,  amending  the  retirement 
law  for  government  employes,  has  been 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Civil  Service.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  made  a  most  important 
change  in  the  bill.  As  it  passed  the  House 
it  provided  that  employes  that  had  served 
fifteen  or  more  years  and  had  reached  sixty 
years  of  age  would  be  entitled  to  apply  for 
and  receive  a  retirement  certificate  which 
would  entitle  them  to  an  annuity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mmiber  of  years  of 
service;  or,  the  employes  might  apply  for 
and  receive  an  immediate  annuity  at  a 
decreased  value  if  they  are  separated  from 
the  service  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  Senate  Committee  lowered  the  retire- 
ment age  from  sixty  to  fifty-five  years. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  retire- 
ment law  are  to  meet  the  conditions  that 
have  arisen  because  of  the  separation  with- 
out warning  from  the  service  of  thousands 
of  employes  in  the  navy  yards.  It  is  a  most 
commendable  bill  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  its  passage  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee.  The  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  making  its  unanimous  report 
said  that  "  it  is  only  a  matter  of  justice  that 
an  employe  advanced  in  years,  who,  after 
many  years'  of  service  for  the  government, 
becomes  separated  from  that  service  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  before  reaching  retire- 
ment age,  shall  receive  a  proportional 
annuity." 

Ship  Stibsidy 

Notwithstanding  the  **big  stick"  has  been 
threatened  if  Congress  does  not  pass  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  the  opposition  to  it  is 
increasing.  The  effort  to  convince  idle 
shipyard  workers  and  sailors  that  they 
would  be  given  employment  if  the  bill 
became  a  law  has  not  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  10,000,000  tons  of 
ships  idle  in  the  world,  4,500,000  in  the 
United  States  owned  by  the  shipping  board 
as  wdl  as  private  interests.  The  repre- 
sentation that  if  ships  are  subsidized  they 
will  be  immediately  placed  in  service  is  so 
ridiculous  that  it  has  not  made  any  converts 
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for  the  bill.  In  fact  it  has  created  opposition, 
as  it  would  be  imjxjssible  to  find  cargoes 
where  no  trade  exists.  Every  care  will  be 
taken  that  the  bill  will  not  be  railroaded 
through  Congress  without  protest  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

That  members  of  Congress  know  the 
subsidy  bill  is  a  vicious  measiu'e  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  is  made  e\ident 
by  interviews  given  the  newspapers.  One  of 
them  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  can  pass  the  ship  subsidy  bill  in  December 
but  I  am  not  certain  we  could  pass  it  now  with 
safety  to  the  candidates.  I  know  fifty  congressmen 
who  would  vote  for  the  bill  after  the  election  in 
November  who  might  meet  with  defeat  if  they 
voted  for  it  now.    To  push  it  now  is  bad  politics. 

This  ought  to  satisfy  the  people  that  the 
subsidy  biU  is  not  in  their  interest  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  few  ship  owners,  as  well 
as  to  pay  a  political  debt. 

Conclusion 

Although  there  has  been  little  reactionary 
legislation  the  past  month  the  people 
should  look  for  great  activity  in  that  line 
if  the  November  elections  are  satisfactory 
to  the  reactionary  members  of  Congress. 

Legislation  tending  towaid  compulsory 
labor  has  aheady  been  introduced.  Propa- 
ganda in  its  interest  is  being  spread  broad- 
cast in  pieparation  for  drastic  action  after 
the  November  elections. 

Senator  Spencer's  bill,   providing  for  a 


^'Federal  Court  of  Conciliation,"  is  about  as 
drastic  a  measure  as  coidd  well  be  conceived. 
It  would  prbhibit  the  normal  activities  of 
Labor  and  force  the  wage  earners  to  work 
against  their  will.  They  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  fedeial  court. 

The  pubUcity  being  given  to  the  immigra- 
tion question  indicates  that  there  is  a  wcD 
conceived  plot  to  break  down  the  immigra- 
tion laws  in  the  interest  of  the  grcttiy, 
tmfair  employers  who  are  seeking  to  d^;rade 
American  standards. 

While  the  skip  subsidy  bill  is  having 
rather  rough  sailing  those  behind  it  are 
urging  its  passage  with  all  their  powers  and 
influence. 

Every  organization  of  Labor  and  every 
liberty-loving  citizen  in   the  United  States 
who  is  opposed  to  child  labor  should  take 
active  interest  in  the  resolution  presented 
by  Senator  McCormick  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  protect  child 
life.  Although  the  House  was  not  in  session 
for  six  weeks,  and  the  Senate  has  confined 
its  activities  almost  wholly  to  the  tariff, 
plans  for  much  simiptuary  legislation  are 
continually  being  revealed.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  most  earnestly  that  every 
care    be    taken    to    protest    against   such 
legislation  as  soon  as  it  is  presented. 
W.  C.  Roberts, 
E.  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislative  Committee 

of  A.  RofL 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


September  II,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Coopers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

September  II,  lulsa,  Okla.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

September  II,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employes. 

September  II,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

September  11,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  International 
Union  of  Steam  &  Operating  Engineers. 

September  18,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Bridge,  Structural  &  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers. 

September    18,   ,   United   Brick    &   Clay 

Workers  of  America. 


September  25,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America. 

October  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

October  2,  New  York  aty,  N.  Y.,  Intematknal 
Association  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 

October  9,  Cincinnati,  C^io,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

October  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of 
America. 

October  9,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


FkOM  tHB  AlXANTlC  TO  THB  PACIFIC 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFnCERS 

Laandry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison. — ^We  have  seventy-eight  local 
unions  with  a  membership  of  5,500.  A  ne<v  local 
union  was  organized  at  West  Frankfort,  111.  As  the 
result  of  violation  of  a  union  agreement  by  an  em- 
ployer, twelve  imion  members  at  Fresno,  Calif., 
have  been  on  strike  for  over  a  week.  State  of 
employment  is  fair  and  is  improving.  Our  largest 
local  union,  of  San  Francisco,  has  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing their  contract  renewed  for  another  year  with  no 
reduction  in  wages  nor  increase  in  working  hours. 
A  union  cooperative  laundry  has  been  established  in 
Minneapolis  and  an  organizing  campaign  is  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  employes  of  the  non-union 
laundries.  A  cooperative  tmion  laimdry  is  being 
established  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  by  its  aid 
we  hope  to  reorganize  our  former  local  tmion  in 
WTieelmg. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

Edvdn  Genttler. — ^We  have  ten  local  tmions  with  a 
total  membership  of  470.  In  a  non-tmion  shop  war 
140  of  our  members  were  locked  out  and  for  the 
relief  of  these  members  $6,000  was  spent. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Grubh. — ^We  have  sixty-five  local  tmions 
with  a  total  membership  of  13,687.  State  of  em- 
ployment is  improving.  There  have  been  reductions 
in  wages  among  ottr  members  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heini. — ^We  have  five  local  tmions  with  a 
membership  of  369.  State  of  employment  is  fair. 

Sideographers 

John  A.  Frea. — We  have  three  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  seventy-three.  State  of  em- 
ployment is  good.  Btisiness  is  very  good  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Canada  it  is  still  slack. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — ^We  have  thirty-eight  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  A  new  local 
union  was  organized  in  Coltimbus,  Ohio.  In  our 
ranks  three  deaths  occurred,  as  the  result  of  which  we 
expended  $3,000.  State  of  employment  is  fair  and 
is  improving.  We  are  preparing  to  make  a  request 
on  managements  for  a  revision  of  working  rules. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — We  have  six  local  unions  with  a 
membership  of  269.  State  of  emplojrment  is  very 
poor. 


Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers. 

/.  B.  B<mwi.— We  now  have  244  local  unions 
with  a  membership  of  8,000.  A  new  local  union 
was  formed  in  Chejmne,  Wyoming.  Four  deaths 
have  occurred  in  our  ranks,  which  resulted  in  our 
expending  $450.  The  state  of  employment  Is 
improving, 

FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 

ALABAMA 

JIfaWfe.— Charles  H.  Franck: 

Some  repair  work  is  going  on  in  the  ship3rards 
and  more  employes  have  been  hired.  The  striking 
railroad  shop  craftsmen  are  standing  firmly  together. 
The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  recently 
brought* 40  recruits  from  St.  Louis,  giving  them 
to  understand  that  they  were  to  work  in  the  new 
jrard  at  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Company.  When 
these  men  arrived  they  fotmd  that  flney  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers  and  the  majority  of 
them  walked  out  immediately.  The  rest  following 
the  next  day.  Most  of  the  guards  also  employed 
by  this  company  quit  when  they  fotmd  that  they 
were  to  receive  only  $115  per  month  instead  of 
$150  per  month  as  promised  them.  The  Central 
Trades  Cotmcil  requested  the  city  board  not  to 
have  men  from  out  of  town  appointed  or  sworn  in 
as  deputies  and  so  far  this  request  has  been  com- 
plied with.  The  first  of  a  series  of  mass  meetings, 
in  pursuance  of  the  non-partisan  political  campaign, 
was  held  in  the  Labor  Temple,  where  all  the  can- 
didates endorsed  by  the  unions  for  state  and  county 
officers  were  present.  The  Central  Trades  Cotmcil 
will  soon  inaugurate  an  active  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  cooperative  bank.  The  Central  Trades 
Council  has  written  to  many  other  central  bodies 
to  ascertain  whether  a  conference  of  southern 
central  bodies  is  possible.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  will  be  to  further  along  the  union  cause 
throughout  the  south.  A  closer  affiliation,  it  is 
believed,  will  result  in  increased  membership  and 
also  in  more  harmonious  action  among  the  unions 
of  the  south. 

ARKANSAS 

LMe  Rock,—h.  W.  Lowry: 

The  farmers  here  are  offering  to  donate  their 
produce  to  the  strikers.  Railroad  workers  are  out 
on  strike  100  per  cent.  The  street  car  men  have 
renewed  their  <Jd  contract.  At  all  nmss  meetings 
speakers  urge  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods.  The 
building  trades  are  reviving. 

Little  Rock.^'Matt  Lewis: 

All  the  men  in  the  railroad  shops  are  out  on 
strike.   An  injtmction  has  been  issued  against  the 
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shop  crafts.    We  are  praying  and  standing  finnly 
together  that  we  may  wm. 

CALIFORNU 

San  Francisco. — Rea  Last: 

Since  January  1,  local  unions  of  barbers  have 
been  organized  in  the  following  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia: Ocean  Park,  Huntington  Beach,  Van  Nu3rs, 
Ventura,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Merced,  Visalia, 
Watsonville  and  Tiu-lock. 

San  Pedro.—].  B.  Perry: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  building 
trades.  Street  paving  has  opened  up.  A  mass 
meeting  will  be  held  shortly  to  form  a  woman's 
tmion  label  league. 

StockUm.—E.  G.  Florell: 

Some  new  highway  work  and  work  on  the  farms 
lias  started.  Unemplojmient  exists  chiefly  among 
the  unskilled  laborers.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  labor  in  the  lumber  and  construction  camps 
and  many  have  been  hired.  The  building  trades 
are  very  active.  There  exists  a  shortage  of  plasterers 
and  skilled  mechanics.  The  label  league  is  working  to 
advance  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — Earl  R.  Hoage: 

There  has  been  no  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
-wages  in  any  industry.  Several  new  office  buildings 
are  under  way.  We  are  making  a  special  effort 
to  assist  the  cigar  makers  and  the  tobacco  workers. 
We  are  determined  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
state  rangers.  There  is  a  lively  campaign  on  here 
to  boost  the  tmion  label,  the  union  card  and  the 
union  button.  The  railway  shops  are  closed  down 
due  to  the  strike.  Maintenance  of  way,  firemen 
and  oilers'  local  unions  were  organized  at  La  Junta. 

Grand  Junction. — M.  Q.  Cretcher. 

The  coal  miners  and  railroad  shop  men  are  out 
■on  strike  100  per  cent  and  all  think  they  will  win. 

FLORIDA 

JacksonvilU. — David  Weinberg: 
The  glass  factory  is  opening  up. 
an  effort  to  organize  the  car  men. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.— Geo.  Goodwyn; 

General  unrest  and  hard  working  conditions 
exist  here. 


We  are  making 


INDUNA 

Albany, — Oliver  Gunn: 

Several  establishments  have  hired  additional  em- 
ployes. In  nearly  all  establishments,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  iron  works,  there  have  been  improved 
conditions. 


Elkhart.— O.  J.  Schmalz: 

The  N.  Y.  C.  shops  in  Elkhart  are  working  the 
scabs  12  hours  and  no  headway  is  being  made  by 
them. 

IOWA 

Council  B/tt//^.— William  B.  Daly: 

Work  has  increased  among  the  building  trades  a 
little.  The  shopmen  are  out  on  strike  100  per  cent. 
The  Liberal  Press,  a  labor  paper,  is  putting  on  a 
campaign  to  increase  the  demahd  for  unioa-kbded 
goods. 

Des  Moines. — W.  B.  Hanmil: 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  brick  layers  some  con- 
tractors are  paying  about  $1  a  day  over  the  scale. 
The  pubhc  utilities  will  dose  in  about  twenty  days 
if  coal  is  not  obtained.  Some  building  construction 
is  under  way.  The  chief  of -police  has  arrested  some 
of  the  strike  breakers  and  made  them  leave  town. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  City.—l^d.  E.  Rock: 

All  members  of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  are  out  on 
strike  and  are  standing  firm  to  their  purpose.  We 
are  advocating  the  purchasing  of  union-labeled 
goods.  A  refinery  here  has  reopened  and  will  be  in 
full  swing  before  fall. 

Lawrence. — Benj.  M.  Schooley: 

At  Lawrence  a  state  high  school  is  being  buOt  We 
urge  that  all  our  members  demand  unioa-made 
goods  when  buying. 

Wellington. — Geo.  H.  KiUerman: 

Conditions  are  bad  on  account  of  the  strike.  We 
are  standing  firmly  together  because  we  believe  that 
in  union  there  is  strength.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  union-made  goods. 

KENTUCKY 

Somerset. — E.  H.  Ashly: 

About  700  railroad  shopmen  are  out  on  strike. 
Everybody  is  in  good  spirits  and  there  has  been  no 
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disorder.  The  label  committee  has^attained  good 
results  in  the  work  to  advance  the  use  of^imion-made 
products. 

LOUISUNA 

Baton  Rouge. — Ora  Page: 

Conditions  are  very  good  here  at  this  time. 
The  building  trades  are  ^  btisy  and  the  vStandard 
Oil  Company  is  hiring  more  men.  Many  are  now 
employed  on  the  new  wharf  started  on  the  river. 
Though  organized  labor  lost  by  only  a  few  votes 
in  the  recent  city  election  we  will  fight  for  the  next 
one  and  keep  up  fighting  until  we  win.  A  Label 
league  has  been  organized  and  tnrough  their  efforts 
we  arc  now  able  to  obtain  some  union-labeled  goods. 

MAINE 

Bangor. — ^J.  F.  Carr: 

A  building  boom  exists  at  the  present  time  and 
much  road  building  is  under  way.  The  unorganized 
coal  teamsters  were  cut  $1.50  per  week.  All  the 
railroad  workers  have  quit  and  very  few  scabs 
are  taking  their  places.  Good  work  is  being  done 
promoting  the  use  of  union-made  products. 

Portland. — ^Edw.  C.  Donahue: 

Conditions  are  much  better  among  the  organized 
workers  than  among  the  tmorganized.  The 
bricklayers  and  masons  have  recently  received  an 
increase  of  10  cents  per  hour.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners  are  also  looking  for  an  increase  in  the  near 
future.  The  plumbers  and  steam  fitters,  the  painters 
and  decorators  are  increasing  their  membership 
rapidly.  The  label  committee  is  doing  all  possible 
to  mcrease  the  demand  for  tmion-labeled  goods. 
Several  large  buildings  have  been  started.  There 
arc  about  1,100  of  the  railroad  craftsmen  out  on 
strike.  The  Central  Labor  Union  is  making  plans 
!or  a  big  Labor  Day  celebration. 

MICmCAN 

River  Rouge. — ^Walter  Thompson: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  ship 
rards  and  in  the  structtu'al  steel  works.  Every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  of 
union-made  goods. 

MISSOURI 

Slater. ^J.  N.  Taylor: 

All  shop  crafts  are  out  on  strike  100  per  cent 
md  are  remaining  true  to  the  cause.  The  C.  &  N. 
s  paying  70  cents  per  hour  with  30  cents  bonus 
ind  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  to  the  strike 
breakers;  but  they  can  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

Springfield.--^'  R-  Moll: 

TTie  plumbers,  after  a  strike  of  three  weeks,  were 
uccessful  in  getting  their  new  agreement  signed, 
lie  railroad  shops  are  dosed  tight  by  the  workers, 
liere  are  mi^y  jobs  open  as  deputy  U.  S.  marshals 
ut  few  want  these  jobs.  There  is  much  W.  Z. 
oster  propaganda  floating  around. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin. — ^Alfred  Mortcnson : 
An  organizing  campaign  has  been  started  and 
is  expected  that  every  worker  in  Berlin  will  be 
ithin  our  fold  before  another  year  expires. 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

For  a  good  many 
years,  the  Dutch  Boy 
Trade  Mark  has  been 
a  gaarantee  of  High- 
est Quality. 

White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 

National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati 
Clevelaod  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Somersworth. — David  W.  Clay : 

Fifteen  hundred  workers  employed  by  the  Great 
Falls  Manufacturing  Company  have  been  out  on 
strike  since  February  13.  Practically  all  of  the 
goods  we  ptu-chase  here  bears  the  tmion  label. 

NEW  YORK 

i4/6any.— Albert  F.  Martel: 

The-  culinary  workers  of  the  city  of  Albany  are 
being  organized  successfully.  The  cooks  at  the 
Hampton  Hotel  were  notified  that  they  would  be 
discharged  if  they  joined  the  imion.  The  union 
label  league  is  doing  everything  possible  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-made  products. 

New  Rochelle.—^dw.  P.  Cotter: 

All  establishments  here  have  hired  additional 
workers.  Some  new  building  has  started.  This 
locality  is  very  well  organized  and  there  ha^^e  been 
improvements  in  every  concern. 

Jamestown. — P.  A.  Clark: 

Some  workers  in  the  furnitiu-e  industry  are  getting 
increases  in  pay.  Sixteen  men  at  the  local  round 
house  went  out  on  strike  and  all  are  standing  firm 
and  determined  to  win.  We  are  making  an  effort 
to  organize  ladies'  auxiliaries  to  assist  our  political 
committeee. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

Wilmington. — Geo.  W.  Cameron: 
Construction  of  residences  is  under  way. 
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label  league  is  cooperating  with  the  labor  papers 
boosting  union-made  products. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks. — N.  M.  Aune: 

Employes  have  been  laid  off  in  the  state  mill 
and  elevator  construction  works.  Farm  help  is 
much  in  demand.  A  large  amount  of  street  paving 
is  imder  way.  Steady  agitation  is  being  carried 
on  to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-made  goods. 

Mandan. — Henry  Meyers: 

The  car  shops  and  the  round  house  have  closed 
down.  A  committee  is  boosting  the  use  of  union- 
made  goods.  We  have  a  new  store  on  the  Ibt 
handling  women's  garments  bearing  the  label.  The 
strike  of  the  railroad  workers  was  called  for  10  A.  M. 
July  1,  when  all  but  three  men  quietly  and  peace- 
fully walked  off  the  job.  The  city  commissioners, 
who  were  endorsed  by  the  Mandan  Central  I^bor 
Union  and  were  also  elected,  granted  the  boys  the 
use  of  the  city  hall  for  meetings  free  of  charge 
and  the  strikers  are  conducting  daily  meetings  and 
roll  calls. 

OHIO 

Bellaire. — Geo.  Barrett: 

A  great  deal  of  building  i.  going  on  at  present  and 
common  laborers  are  being  paid  35, 40  and  45  cents 
per  hour.  Talks  are  being  made  on  the  old-age  pension 
question.  The  workers  are  being  urged  to  vote  for 
candidates  favorable  to  labor.  An  effort  is  being 
put  forth  to  have  the  400  rail  workers  from  Hol- 
laway  to  join  the  trade  assembly  so  they  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  labor  movement.  The  railroads 
have  only  a  few  scabs  working,  in  fact  there  are 
more  guards  than  workers  employed. 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

Some  additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the 
metal  trades  and  in  the  building  industry.  The 
plumbers  won  their  strike  against  wage  reductions. 
The  electricians  are  back  at  work.  The  Allied  Labor 
Press  Association  of  Boston  is  carrying  on  a  union 
label  campaign. 

Lorain. — ^Howard  J.  Cobb: 

The  building  trades  have  all  received  an  increase 
in  wages  over  the  scale  signed  up  for.  Labor  for 
contractors  as  well  as  labor  in  the  shops  have  had 
increases  also.  All  plants  are  in  need  of  men.  The 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  has  added  a  great 
number  of  men  to  its  forces.  The  stores  are  carrying 
more  and  more  stock  of  union-made  goods.  There 
has  been  no  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  shopmen  on 
strike  and  the  strike  is  being  conducted  under 
perfect  control. 

ZanesvUle. — ^Jos.  A.  Bauer: 

Since  the  strike  has  gone  into  effect  several  gangs 
of  strike  breakers  brought  in  by  the  B.  &  O.  RaUroad 


have  refused  to  work  and  have  left  town.  Ther 
brought  a  great  many  young  men  down  from  Nw 
York  telling  these  feUows  that  there  was  no  strikt 
but  simply  non-union  shop  difficulties  and  agreeing 
to  give  them  their  meals  and  lodging  free.  The  old 
coach  shop  was  fixed  up  to  lodge  the  strike  b^elkt^^ 
but  very  few  would  stay  in  such  quarters.  Evwy- 
thing  Is  very  quiet  and  orderly.  The  men  on  strike 
meet  the  trains  and  explain  matters  to  the  stxib 
breakers  after  which  the  strike  breakers  are  vm 
glad  to  leave.  The  Star  Ice  and  Storage  Company, 
has  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  engmeen' 
union  and  the  central  trades  and  labor  ooun  0. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford.— 'T.  J.  Buck: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  working  hours 
in  the  various  establishments.  We  urge  that  all 
members  demand  union-made  goods  when  btiytnt 

Cannonsburg. — ^J.  E.  Speicher: 

At  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  650  cmpfcijres 
have  been  hired.  At  the  steel  and  iron  works  40*^ 
more  men  have  been  put  on.  New  work  has  started 
in  the  Standard  Chemical  Company,  in  the  Caimao^ 
burg  pottery  and  in  the  steel  and  iron  works.  Aa 
injunction  has  been  issued  against  the  miners. 

Punxsutawny. — W.  A.  My^rs: 

The  glass  blowers  have  doubled  their  forces.  Ttt 
Eldred  Window  Glass  Company  has  closed  down 
Union  men  are  demanding  union-labeled  goods. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston. — ^A.  Flynn: 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  buih^bg  opcratioBf 
A  million-dollar  hotel  is  being  put  up.  An  mjfax- 
tion  has  been  granted  the  A.  C.  L.  rauiroad.  Sntnl 
hundred  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  awry 
yard.  The  Navy  Department  has  CMtiered  the  aWT 
yard  closed  and  unless  the  order  is  modiftfd  tbe 
navy  yard  will  close  about  September  1. 

TENNESSEE 

Jackson.— W.  L.  Diffec: 

Additional   employes   have   been   hired  it 
Southern  Engine  &  Boiler  Works.    We  urge  aft«r 
members  to  demand  union-labeled  goods  wtacs 
chasing.   The  Piggly  Wiggly  is  a  union  ^lop. 

Kingsport.—l,.  D.  Fletcher. 

Some  new  buildings  have  been  started 
are  getting  a  little  better  as  there  is  more 
ment.   No  workers  have  been  laid  off. 


TEXAS 

Brownwood. — C.A.  Perkins: 
Union-labeled  goods  are  being  demanded  by 
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members.  We  expect  to  score  some  victories  for 
candidates  endorsed  by  us  for  election  in  the  prim- 
aries. The  farm  labor  imion  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  this  section.  Daily  meetings  of  the  rail- 
road shop  crafts  arc  being  held  at  Carpenters'  Hall. 
The  men  are  in  good  spirits  and  we  have  the  support 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  commtmity. 

Texas  City. — ^J.  E.  J.  Rogers: 

Refinery  workers  have  been  laid  off  and  the  rail- 
road shopmen  are  on  strike.  The  railroad  shops 
have  hired  scabs,  mostly  Mexicans.  We  have  a 
committee  on  the  field  and  as  a  result  there  is  not 
a  merchant  in  town  who  doesn't  handle  some  union- 
labeled  goods. 

Waco,— 'John  R.  Tennison: 

The  railroad  shop  craftsmen  are  out  on  strike  100 
percent.  The  W.  I.  U.  L.  L.  is  working  night  and 
day  to  promote  the  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 
A  new  local  union  of  cooks  and  waiters  was  organized 
with  fifty  members. 

WEST  VmGINU 


Charleston.--C.  C.  Bradley: 

AH  lumber  mills  are  working  full  time.  The 
Charleston  Lumber  Company  and  others  have 
takea  on  more  men.  New  work  has  opened  up  in 
the  Kanawha  Hardwood  Company.  The  building 
industry  is  gradually  improving  in  this  section.  There 
were  more  buildings  permits  issued  during  June  than 
during  any  previous  month  the  past  year. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— F.  O.  Wells: 

Some  street  paving  work  has  started.  All  the 
raihoad  shop  men  are  out  on  strike.  We  demand 
miiott-labeled  goods. 

WYOMING 

Casper. — ^J.  B.  Leonard: 

The  standard  refinery  has  laid  off  100  workers. 
The  Texas  Oil  Refinery  is  starting  to  build  a  new 
plant  and  have  hired  200  in  all  departments.  We 
are  distributing  pamphlets  giving  the  names  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  use  tmion-labeled 
goods.  The  railway  shop  crafts  are  out  on  strike 
and  arc  firmly  holding  to  their  principles. 

Lander. — ^Wm.  J.  McMahon: 

A  year  ago  union-made  shoes  and  clothes  were 
bird  to  get  here.  Now  we  have  some  union-made 
stodc  in  every  store  in  town  and  are  working  for 
a  larger  assortment.  We  are  doing  every5iing 
possible  to  re-elect  Senator  Kendrick. 

CANADA,  B.  C. 

iVdio/.— Joe  Roebuck: 

Logging  and  saw  mDl  work  has  opened  up.  Under 
the  lead  of  a  man  named  Estelbrook  the  Crow's- 
Nest-Pass  Coal  Company  started  a  movement  to 
break  the  morale  of  the  miners  of  Michel,  B.  C, 
by  trying  to  get  the  men  to  accept  a  separate  agree- 
ment for  Michel  regardless  of  the  effects  on  the 
mmers  of  the  rest  of  District  No.  18.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  organizer,  who  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  such  a  policy,  Estelbrook's  proposition 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  one. 


Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

(iKKpwate^  by  the  State  tf  New  Ytrk) 

Assets     -     -     -     $1,115,583,024^ 
LiabiliUes  less  smpliis    -    $1,068,341,845.04 


The  daily  average  of  the  Company's 
business  during  1921  was  1,071  per  day  in 
number  of  claims  paid;  15,008  per  day  in 
niunber  of  policies  issued  and  revived; 
$5,181,422  per  day  in  new  insurance  issued, 
revived  and  increased;  $664,016  per  day  in 
payments  to  policyholders  and  addition  to 
reserve;  $445,926.94  per  day  in  increase  of 
assets. 


Conservative? 

Yes — and  therefore 
absolutely  safe ! 

THE  WASHINGTON  LOAN 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Washington.  D.  C 

Oldest  trust  ^company  in 
the  National  Capital. 


Resources  Over 
$14,000,000.00 
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Save  the  Surface 

Paints,  Varnbhes,  Muresco 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Benl^  Moore  (H  Co. 


GARLOCK 


Branch  Offices  and  fttores  in  All 
PrincllMl  aties 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALMYRA  -         N.  Y. 


PACKINGS 

TIfC  QABLOCK  PACKINQ  COMPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


ExMuliT*  OfficM: 
SalM  OfiRe*: 


85  CoacMM  8trMt«  BOSTON 
120  Browlway,  NEW  YORK 


BUTBRS  OP  Gold,  Sikwr,  L««d.  L«ad  mad  Zinc  Con- 
ceatimtsnc  Ores,  Matt*  and  Fumac*  Products 

Pkoducers  and  Sellers  of  Gold,  SUror.  Copper, 
Load.  Zinc,  Arsonic,  Zinc  Dut,  CadauinB. 
laMcticido*.  and  Fuacickloa 

Refiners  of  Load  Ballion. 

OraiuTiHa  Offices:  Salt  Like  City,  Utah;  Keanett, 
Cal.,  Goldroad,  Ariz.:  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


Arbogast  &  Bastian  Go* 

Wholesale  Slaughterers  of 

Cattle,    Hogs,    Sheep,    and    Calves,    Meat 

Packers  and  Provision  Dealers 


U.  S.  Government  Inspection 
ALLENTOWN     - 


PENNSYLVANU 


w 


E  MUST  NOT  OVERLO( 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TC 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 
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Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations 
the  World  Over 

In^ersoU-Rand  Company 


UlTMUIwaj 


lf«wTMrll 


Kent  Manufacturing 
Company 

Clifton  HelgKts,  Pa4 


Established  1843 


Manufaetarmr*  of 

Blankets,  Woolen  Goods  and  Worsted  Yams 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

EJtGIMEEkiJ^G    CONSTRUCTION 

An  Organization  of  experi- 
enced  men,  eqoipped  with 
modem  plant,  preintred  to 
undertake  worn  in  any  part 
oftliecoontry. 


If  Ukmwtf  Str— t 

OflcM  U  rrladyal  CMm 


ll«w  TMrk 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

MU  sat   Fabrics,  SUk  and   Cotton  Mfand 

Goods,  Sift  and  Wool,  AU 

Cotton  Goods,  Etc 


LODI,  N.  J. 


New  York  Office: 


132  Madison. 

Lodl    a   Hawthorne 


County  Savings  Bank  | 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Founded  1871 

OFFICERS:    h.    A.    Watres.*  President:   Jmfk  \ 
O'Brien,  First  Vice-President:   E.   M.  Rine.  Secoid  I 
Vice-President;    Wallace    M.    Ruth.    Cashier;  LdBr 
B.  Tyler  and  H.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Assistant  Casfaicn.  ( 

DIRECTORS:  Prank  P.  Benjamin,  Michael  BoMk.  J 
Frank  H.  Hemelright,  Joseph  Jeffrey,  Henry  A.  Kupp  | 
William  R.  Lewis.  Joseph  O'Brien.  Frederick  J.  PIfttt. ; 
Edwin  M.  Rine.  Wallace  M.  Ruth.  George  WiU. 
Edward  W.  Warren.  Louis  A.  Watres.  Laoxeacc  H. 
Watres. 


TEXAS  GULP 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41Ea8t42d 
NEW  Y( 


WHEES-BARRELACEi 
HTG*  CO- 

WEKES-BAKRE»  PA. 


Elleitnan's  Wilson 

N.Y— HuIh-NewCMle 

EUerman's  Phoenix  LinI 

New  York — ^Antwerp 

American  Mediterruieaa  I 
TruH-thipneol  via  Hull  to  all  Bailie, 
navian  aod  ConlioeDlal  port* 

Ellerman's  Wikon  Line  New  Yofk, 

18  BroMiwiy.  New  York       PhoM.  01 15 1 
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THE  NATIONS  MILK 
A  Milk  Product  to  Meet  Every  Requirement 


SPALDING'S 


Hhletic  Library 

A  book  for  every  sport. 
The    only   complete   library 
of   its   kind    in   the   world. 
.        Complete  list  an  request 

American  Sports  Pablishing  Co. 

45  R«se  street  New  Yerk  City 


KERTSCHER 

&  CO. 

CABINET    MAKERS 

ELMIRA,  N. 

Y. 

New  York  Offices: 

13  Lawrence  St., 

and 

418  W.  127th  St 

EPOCH  miARKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

HTHE  Inter  pole  construction  of  electric  motors  now 
'  generaUiy  copied  and  approved  by  all  electrical 
nanuf  tcturers  was  Invented,  developed  and  first 
miouf^ciured  by  this  company. 

BALL  BEARING  electric  motors  were  first  de- 
▼eloped  and  manufactured  by  tliU  company.  What 
other  improvements  in  motor  design  during  the 
past  twenty  years  compare  with  these  two 
achievements? 


Atlas  Steel  Casting  Co. 


Acid  Open  Hearth  Steel 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 
CEDAR  HOLLOW  LIME 

and 
WARNER'S    "LIMOID." 

WQmington,  Del.       Philaddphia,  Pa. 
New  York  Oty 


Salt  for  All  Purposes 

INDEPENDENT  SALT  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

44  IVKiteKall  Street 
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BINGHAMTON  BRICK  CO. 


Maoufacturen  of 

BINGO  BRAND 
Face  and  Paoing  Brick 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


tVlLMlMGTOM,  DBLJiWJtttM 


^iJtmerican 
Federationist 


Labor^i  Official  Magaane 


Edited  by  Samod 


WORKERS:  Read  this  magazine  every  month.  Get  others  to  read  it   Yoa 
help  circulate  the  truth  about  Labor.  Commission  for  new  subscriptions.  Yoo 
he^  lAhot  and  help  yourself  by  becoming  an  American  Federationist 
Write  for  terms. 

TrutH  and  Facts 

American  Federationist  Editorials,  by  Samuel  Gompers,  each  month  analyw 
current  questions  and  present  Labor's  authoritative  views.  Special  aitid^  fariq| 
to  American  Federationist  readers  the  best  information  regularly  from  the  pens  oi 
specialists  and  experts  in  various  phases  of  our  industrial  life.  Every  worker* 
every  student,  every  teacher,  every  writer  and  editor,  should  read  the  Amerioaft 
Federationist  regularly. 

THE  AMEHICMN  FEDEHATIONIST 

A»«HcM  F«4«rati0A  of  Labor  Building  IVASHINGXON, 
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Opiiella 


HONORED   THROUGHOUT  THE   CORSETRY  AND 
MEDICAL  WORLD  AS  BEING 

"THE   WORLD'S  BEST  CORSET" 


UNITED  FDtEPROOnNG  CO. 

Engineers  and 
General  Contractors 


8  West  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 

Phone  Longaca-e  8850-1 


Ferry  Hat  Mfg»  Company 

Manufacturers  of 
Fine  and  Medium  Grade 

SOFT  HATS  ^ 


FOR  THE  JOBBING  TRADE 


J 


UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
SCRANTON 

OFFICERS: 
F     W.   Wollerton,  Presideot;  H.  C.  Wallace.  Vice- 
Presideflt,  W.  L.  Matthews,  Vice-President;  Wm.  W. 
McCulloch.   Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 
Valentine  Bliss,  T.  M.  Burke.  Jr.,  Charles  Connell. 
Walter  Davies.  W.  J.  Davb,  Wm.  S.  Jermjm,  W.  L. 
Matthews,  Wm.  W.  McCulloch,  N.  R.  Osborne,  W.  G. 
Robertson.  Edw.  H.  Schultz,  T.  J.  Stewart,  H.  C. 
Wallace,  F.  W.  Wollerton. 

SCRANTON,  PA. 


Htither  Brothers  Saw  Mf  g* 
Co^,  Inc 

Mannikctiirera  of 

Circular  Saws,  Patent  Dado  Heads,  Inserted 
Tooth  Milling  Saws,  with  inserts  of  high 
speed  steel;  SEMHI  Milling  Saws,  Patent 
Box  Board  Matchers,  Lock  Comer  Cutters. 
Concave  Saws,  Saw  Pitting  Machinery,  and 
all  kinds  of  special  grooving  saws. 


Rochester, 


New    York 


Republic  Li^ht,  Heat 
and  Power  Company 


638  Ellicott  Square  Bldg. 
BUFFALO  -  NEW  YORK 


ETTINGER   CONTRACTING    CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction 
and  Engineering 


Phone,  Main  5702 
44  Court  Street         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

a  Sawsct,  Bench  Stop,  Nail  Puller,  Box  Opener,  Punch,  Lead  Seal  Press, 

or  Liquid  Soap  Dispenser  and  are  looking  for  QUAI^ITY 

see  that  it  is  stamped  MORRILL  and  Trade-Mark 

CHAS.  MORRILL         104  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 
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**Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment,  Desks, 
Systems,  and  Supplies 

"Y  and  E"  Fire  WaU  FQes  **Y  and  E"  Dry-InsuUted  Safes 

"Y  and  E"  Wood  FUes  **Y  and  E"  FUing  Systems  and 

"Y  and  E"  Efficiency  Desks  supplies 

Write  for  catalog  and  detcrlptlo*  literature 


(^ 


\AWMANAiip£iBENFG.OL 

9S7  ST.  PAUI^  ST.  ROCHESTER.  It.  T. 

Branches  and  Agaiis  in  dl  Principal  Cities 


Motor  Fire  Apparatus 
Fire  Department  Supply 


The  Nolde  and  Horst 
G>mpany 


Manohctarers  of  Rne  Ho^eiy 


READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN  LA  FRANCE  FIRE 
ENGINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ELMISA.  NEW  TOBK 


BUY  THE 

History  and  Ready  Reference  . 
Book,  Etc,  of  the 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR 


Subscribe  to  the  "American  Federationist" 

THE  McDANIEL  IMPROVED  STEAM  T'**" 

Discharges  Continuously  and  Never  Blows  Steam.    Made  Extra  Heavy  for  High  Pressures, 
connections  are  broken  when  making  repairs,  all  steam  pipes  being  attached  to  body. 
All  Wcrjmg  P«Ti»  are  Hero        we  also  manufacture  Reducing  Valves,  Pump  Governors,  Re 
Valves,  Exhaust  Pipe  Heads,  Ejectors  and  Steam  Separators. 
Send  por  Catalogue 

^.^    J  Mr«it«oa  (SL  McDaniel  Cosnpai: 

Quack  i^n"  luwy  "^ 

toRflpur  142  N«th  Seventh  Street  -  PHILADBLPHIA.  I 
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Cooler  weather  and  the  more  strenuous  work 
of  wmter  make  greater  demands  on  the 
system.  Greater  efforts  and  more  energy 
reqnfa-e  heat-givnig,  strength-buOdmg  foods. 
Fit  yourself  for  wmter's  demands  by  eating 

flei$cbitidnti'$ 
Veast 

It  gives  you  strength,  energy,  enthusiasm 
to  enable  you  to  perform  your  winter's 
tasks. 

/ 

The  Fleischmann  Company 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  REALLY  DELICIOUS 
DOUGHNUTS  TASTE  LIKE  ? 

One  of  the  most  appetizing  of  American  delicacies  is  a  properly  made  doughnut. 

You  can  have  the  most  delicious  golden  brown  doughnuts  you  ever  tasted  if  you 
will  only  use  Mazola  and  this  excellent  recipe.  Your  doughnuts  will  always  come 
out  light  and  easily  digestible. 

Doui^niits  * 

1  }/i  cups  Fl6ur.  2  tablespoons  Karo. 

>^  cup  Argo  Com  Starch.         4  tablespoons  Sugar. 
1  teaspoon  Salt.  i  cup  Milk. 

1  teaspoon  VaniUa.  1  Egg  Yolk. 

4  teaspoon^  Baking  Powder.    2  Egg  \yhites. 
3  tablespoons  Mazola. 
Sift  dry  ingredients.    Beat  eggs»  add  Mazola,  flavoring  and 
milk.    Stir  liquids  into  dry  ingredients.    Flour  to  make  soft 
dough.  Roll  one-quarter  inch  thick,  cut  and  fry  in  deep  Mazola. 

FREE 

Beautifully  illustrated  sixty-four  page  Cook  Book.    Write 
to  Corn  Products  Refining  Company^  Dept.  Ay  ArgOy  Illinois, 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
17 Battery  Place NewYorkOty 


THE  CHATHAM  AND  PHENIX  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Offers  its  facilities  and  service  to  those  wishing  to  establish 
special  Thrift  Accounts. 

We  undertake  banking  service  by  mail  which  warrants  the 
medium  of  transacting  business  with  a  National  Bank  whose 
resources  are  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Correspondence  will 
.    receive  the  personal  attention  ®f  our  officials. 

Interest  paid  on  Thrift  Accounts  at  attractive  rates  and 
compounded  semi-annually. 

We  invite  your  correspondence 
MAINOFnCE    ....    149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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orns? 


Blue-jay 


to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 


The  simplest  way  to  end  a  com  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  com  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms— a  colorless,  clear 
liquid  (one  drop  does  it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever  form  you 
prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid— the  action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in 
a  world-famed  laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:    Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  2,  for  vdludble  book, 
"Correct  Care  of  the  FeeV 


The 
N.  C  R. 

is  a 

^uman'' 

factory 


Offic*  BuildiBff  and  SdiooIhouM 

OWNERS,  officers,  and  employees  work  together  at  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

Noon-hour  meetings  in  the  Schoolhouse  help  to  keep  them  in  close  touch  widi 
each  other.  The  Schoolhouse  auditorium  seats  more  than  1,200«  Motion 
pictures,  songs,  and  talks  are  on  the  program  of  these  meetings  every  day. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  N.  C.  R.  and  see  what  co-operation  between  labor, 
management,  and  capital  has  done  to  make  working  conditions  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 


TTL 


^  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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CmES  SERVICE  COMPANY 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 

FOR  THE  YEAR.  1921 

©  ® 

OIL  AND  REFINERIES 

Barrels  of  Oil  Produced 11,565.993 

Number  of  OU  Wells  Owned                                3,807 

Daily  Refilling  Capacity  (Barrels  of  Crude  Oil) 27,500 

Oil  Storage  Capacity  in  Barrels 6,558,000 

Number  of  Tank  Csirs  Owned  and  Leased 2,271 

Number  of  Distributing  Stations  (Excluding  Foreign  Countries)  .       .       .  32 1 

NATURAL  GAS 

Gas  Sold  in  Cubic  Feet 36,133,082,000 

Number  of  Gas  Wells  Owned 2,107 

Miles  of  Gas  Mains  Owned 5,564 

Casinghead  Gasoline  Produced  (Gallons) 4,252,986 

Population  Served L500,COO 

ARTIFICIAL  GAS 

Sales  in  Cubic  Feet .  5,849.050,310 

Twenty-four  Hour  Capacity  in  Cubic  Feet 23,568,000 

Number  of  Customers 112,426 

Miles  of  Mains  on  3-inch  basis 1,794 

Population  Served 1,100,000 

ELECTRIC.  PROPERTIES 

Kilowatt-hours  Sold /       .       .       .  647,751,497 

Kilowatts  Installed  Capacity 387,260 

Kilowatts  Connected  Load 627,794 

Number  of  Customers 231,114 

Population  Served 1,450,000 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Number  of  Passengers  Carried 95,274,280 

Miles  of  Track. 308 

Number  of  Cars  Owned 725 

Population  Ser\ed 600,000 

EARNINGS 

Earnings  from  utility  properties  alone  in  1921  increased  50.8  per  cent  to  $6,918,741 
which  was  snfricient  to  pay  ail  Cities  Service  Company  interest  charges  and  came  within  a 
few  thousand  dollars  of  meethig  preferred  stock  dividend  requbements.  Adding  $6,543,029, 
earned  from  oU  operations,  there  was  a  balance  for  the  common  stock  equlvaleni  lo  $13.04 
ashare. 

AN  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  a  company,  having  such  strength  as  the  above  facts  indicate* 
Is  a  good  one  in  which  to  invest  your  money? 

If  you  would  like  to  know  somethhig  about  the  bonds  and  securities  of  Cities  Service 
C<nnpany,  send  to  our  Securities  Department  for  Circular  A.  F. 


Henry  LDoherty  &  Company.  60WaDSt,  New  York 
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SILVER 
STEEL. 


AW 


What  Style  Saw 

Do  You  Pref ^? 

We  have  a  saw  to  meet  every  de- 
mand, Handy  Rip,  and  Panel  Saws, 
Straight  or  Skew  Back,  Wide  or 
Ship  Point,  Improved  Perfection  or 
Old  Style  Handles. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
high  quality  of 

ATKINS  *^^  SAWS 

go  to  your  hardware  dealer  and  have 
him  show  you  an  Atkins  Saw — con- 
vince yourself  that  they  are 

The  Finest  on  Earth'' 


S«nd  25c  for  csrpeBtor^s  apron, 
pencil  and  Saw  Santo  booldat. 


E.C.  ATKINS  e  CO. 

CftlMUSHCO  1»87         TKC  SOVCR  STEU.  SAW  FCOPIX 

Hom«  OffiM  hui  FVkCtofy.  INUANAPOUS JNUANA 

C^iiartlM^fWOiyH— liHuiv  Oafrto 
MmMm  Knife  Pttctoiy.  L%MCMt«r  N.Y. 

armmekms  Cmnyl^  CmflmH,  StutHMt^nmi^iutrti^CHht 


Aela^fvttk 


N«wOr|ft«f\A 


s«%nu 


MampKl*  N«wYorkClry        P»rU.FyM\c« 

CKic«[^o  f%>rtl«Ml.Or«.        SvdiMtx-  N.  S.VC 
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41  Good  Stores  in  40  Cities 
45  Weit  14th  Str««t    435  Fulton  StrMt,  Brooklyn,  Vpttain. 
226  Woit  125tli  Street.  Upstairs.  853  Broad  Strtot,  NowariL 

Be  Proud  of  Your  CREDIT  and  Use  It. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS:  ^ 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Federaticm 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  oiu"  fellow-workers  injured,  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  pubUcation  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Ambrican  Pedbrationist;  and  we  have  also 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  direction 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  futiu^  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendatioiis: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souvenir 
book  claiming  th&t  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Sbcond — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  city 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for 
that  honor. 

Fourth— That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  American  Fkderationist  is  the  official  monUdj 
magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  advertisements 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventioii  on  the  Above  Report 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victim- 
ized merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  tnd  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Kederationist  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  in  any 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  .of  Labor,  December 
14,  1901.  *  • 
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k  Portable*  Noiselets.  An  Adding*  Listing  and 
Calcolating  Macfaioe.  Ideal  for  keeping  the  ac- 
counts of  your  local. 

Write  Us  for  Information 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


TT  is  not  how  many  dollars 
per  suit,  but  how  much 
suit  per  dollar,  that  makes 
life  long-friends  of  men  who 
buy  Morse  made  clothes. 


There  is  a  Morse  dealer  near 
you-    Look  him  up. 


:m^. 


Boston 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


St.  Louis 


IIW  TMK'S  MOST  COHVIHIElfT  BOTIL 


Hotel  Continental 

Broad  w^ax   at   Forty  first   St. 
NC^W  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  \\i<  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 

SINGLE,  12.50, 13.00. 13.50  and  |4. 

DOUBLE,  K50,  |5X)0,  |5.50,  16.00 
and  17.00. 

Bmadquarimn  for  Labor 
OrganisaiionM 

HBNRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


PEJEPSCOT  MIU. 
BOWDOIN   MILL 
USBON  PALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MIU. 
GREAT  SALMON  RIVER  MIU. 
MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIRE  MILL 
SAWYERVft.LE  MILL 


Offices:  Brunswick.  Maine 

42  broadway 

new  YORK  cmr 
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6l6So.MiclaaMiAv«. 
Dei>t.  AF.  Cliici«o 


This  Book  Hay  Save 
You  From  $5  to  $50 

'*0  AVE  COAL''  will  be  a  national 
O  slogfan  this  winter. 

The  total  waste  of  coal  by  American 
home  owners  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually*  You 
migfht  just  as  well  put  into  the  bank  a 
part  of  the  money  you  have  been 
putting;  into  the  fire* 

Our  booklet  '"Better  Warmth  and 
Better  Health''  tells  how  to  do  it* 
Send  for  it  to  either  address  below* 
If s  free* 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

jDMALBcUenmitdAMMMfCAfiBfdimtenJor  tvtry  httUing  nttd 


A  Powerful,  Economical 
and  Harndess  Cleanser 


Cleans  by  a  new  principle.  WESTOLITE  is 
not  a  soap  and  does  not  contain  caustic,  soda, 
potash,  lye.  acid  or  ^it.  Will  not  injure  materials 
or  skin.  Dissolves  immediately  in  water.  Does 
not  make  suds  and  requires  no  rinsing. 

One  ounce  WESTOLITE  to  the  gallon  of 
water  cleans  tile,  wood,  marble,  mosaic  and 
linoleum  floors  quickly  and  thoroughly,  leaving 
no  slippery  stir  face. 

Excellent  for  windows,  skylights — all  glass 
surfaces.  No  rinsing.  Does  not  leave  soapy  streaks. 
Dirt,  grease  and  grime  are  easily  removed  leaving 
glass  smooth  and  clear. 

There  are  numerous  other  uses — washing 
overalls  and  jumpers:  removing  dirt  and  grease 
from  the  bands  and  from  metal  parts. 

WEST  DISINFECTINQ  CO. 

411  Fifth  AventM         NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Branches  In  Principal  Cities 
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v»vwTe0  TW  THE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  TUB 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

YolJXXIX  OCTOBER,  1922  N04II 

Of  the  following  article  a  portion  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  September  17.  The  article  was  prepared  upon  the  special  request  of 
the  Times,  but  the  Times  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  space  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  the  subject  required  and  justified.  There  was  published  in 
the  Times,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  the  article  here  presented. — Editor, 
Abierican  Pederationist. 

The  Conspiracy  Against  Labor. 

By  Samttel  GoicpSRS. 

LABOR  has  repeatedly  made  the  charge  that  there  exists  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  the  trade  union  movement — ^that  there  is  under  way  a 
concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  employers  to  restore  and  maintain 
absolute  autocratic  control  of  American  industry.  This  charge  has  been 
challenged  by  various  persons,  principally  representatives  of  employers  or 
employers'  associations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  production  of  evidence  might  settle  the 
question  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  concerted  effort. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  or  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  an  antagonist  do  not  customarily  send  broadcast 
the  full  evidence  of  their  intentions  or  of  their  plans.  Most  prima  facie  evi- 
dence which  would  prove  the  charge  that  labor  has  made  and  that  labor 
repeats  would  necessarily  have  to  be  fotmd  in  the  confidential  records  of 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacttu'ers,  The 
National  Erectors'  Association,  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,, 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation^ 
The  National  Open  Shop  Association,  various  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States,  The  League  for  Industrial  Rights,  The  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  The  National  Founders'  Association  and  a  con- 
siderable ntunber  of  other  organizations  of  employers,  bankers  and  com- 
mercial interests. 

A  reference  to -earlier  history  will  make  clear  my  meaning  and  my  feeling 

(721) 
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toward  present  events.  In  190O  I  confidently  declared  1 
4ffiOciation  of '  Manufacturers  was  organizing  for  the  del 
jjgrlHnjT  and  destroying  labor's  economic  and  legislative 
I«Eposed  a  plot  to  bribe  and  discredit  me,  which  emanated 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Corroborating  proof  waj 
Congressional  Jobby  investigation — the  Mulhall  expose, 
of  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  were  siezed 
spread  before  an  astounded  public. 

I  am  confident  that  the  situation  is  today,  as  it  was  t 
ments  of  the  time  abotmd  with  indications  and  with  < 
dence,  together  with  a  considerable  voliune  of  actual  pri 
but  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy  is  buried  in  secret  records 
moves  to  disclose.  On  the  contrary,  the  mostj)owerful  influi 
administration  seem  rather  inclined  to  protect  the  sinister  ] 
labor.   Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later. 

In  a  recently  published  book  entitled  *' Employers' 
United  States,"  written  by  Clarence  E.  Bonnett,  Ph.  D., 
evidence  is  clearly  recogiiized.  Dr.  Bonnett's  book  is  acce 
generally  as  an  authentic  study  of  the  leading  organizat 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  freely  sugg( 
consult  its  pages.. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Bonnett  says: 

There  is  much  that  is  confidential  or  secret  about  associations 
must  not  let  one's  opponent  know  in  advance  one's  plans  or  propose 
real  fighting  stren^h,  unless  that  is  so  great  as  to  intimidate  one'i 
reason,  much  of  the  work  of  the  associations  is  conducted  secretly, 
members  are  not  made  public  because  some  of  the  employers  feai 
single  them  out  and  punish  them.  It  also  permits  an  employer  app 
to  the  union,  because  he  dares  not  fight  it  openly,  yet  to  fight  it  sea 
doubtful  practices  which  the  association  engaging  in  them,  does  not  w 
Illegal  activities  are  of  the  latter  sort. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter  Dr.  Bonnett  says: 

Nor  is  the  full  extent  of  the  belligerency  of  an  association  alwajrs 
declaration  of  principles;  the  utterances  of  its  leaders  must  also  be 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  furnishes  an  excellent  illustratic 

The  government  of  the  associations,  no  matter  under  what  guis 
few  leaders.  The  government  of  associations  is  much  like  that  of  coi 
by  a  few  who  choose  what  may  be  styled  the  board  of  directors,  w1 
exeQutive  head  under  various  titles.  Some  associations  retain  a  grei 
racy  than  others  by  the  use  of  the  referendum  on  certain  measures.  ] 
the  belief  of  association  leaders  that  democracy  doesjnot  conduce  t 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  such  a  case  as  it  wou 
prepare  for  presentation  to  a  jury  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  most  important  evidence  is  tmobtainable, 
to  the  tactics  of  the  secret  service  or  the  detective  agenc 
upheaval  such  as  the  Mulhall  case;  and,  second,  I  am  i 
^Article  to  sectu-e  a  verdict  from  a  jury.  It  is  my  inten 
certain  informing  facts  in  substantiation  of  an  a 
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been   made  repeatedly  and  which  every  American  trade  miionist   is  con- 
vinced t©  be  the  ttuth. 

Em^yer  Opposition  Not  New 

The  opposition  of  employers  to  the  trade  tmion  movement  is  not  new. 
Employers  have  opposed  united  action  on  the  part  of  workers  ever  since 
workers  first  began  to  gather  in  groups  to  discuss  then*  grievances  and  to 
plan  united  action  for  the  purpose  of  securing  redress.  Employers  generally 
are  of  the  opinion  that  organizations  of  workers  are  formed  to  deprive  em- 
ployers of  something  without  putting  in  its  place  an3rthing  of  corresponding 
or  greater  value.  This  is  an  erroneous  conclusion  but  it  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  opposition  to  organizations  of  workers  on  the  part  of  employers. 

While  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  organization  of  workers  has  from 
the  beginning  engaged  the  attention  of  employers,  there  has  been  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  World  War  such  a  manifestation  of  united  effort  toward 
that  end  as  to  force  upon  any  careful  observer  the  conclusion  that  unusual 
forces  have  been  at  work  and  that  tmusual  plans  have  been  laid. 

The  fact  is,  as  labor  sees  it,  that  while  prior  to  the  war  there  was  what 
might  be  termed  a  normal  opposition  to  the  organizations  of  workers,  there 
has  been  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an  abnornuil  or  stimulated  opposition  in- 
spired and  in  all  probability  more  or  less  actively  directed  from  a  central  point. 
The  basic  industries  of  our  country  are  steel,  coal  and  railroads.  Of 
these  three  steel  is  the  undisputed  leader.  And  the  three  exercise  a  combined 
leadership  which  is  felt  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  our  industrial  structure. 
Before  the  war  was  ended,  and  while,  under  ,the  pressure  of  war  necessity 
the  dominating  industrial  combinations  were  compelled  to  deal  with  some 
fairness  in  their  relations  with  labor,  the  threat  was  commonly  made,  ''wait 
until  the  war  is  over"  1 

It  was  common  knowledge  and  it  was  commonly  expected  that  when  the 
war  ended  and  there  was  no  longer  a  national  demand  for  production  for  war 
needs  the  industrial  monarchs  would  turn  on  labor  in  a  great  effort  to  smash 
their  way  back  to  autocratic  domination. 

How  dramatic  then  was  the  leadership  assumed  by  steel  on  the  heels 
of  the  Armistice.  The  steel  workers,  during  the  later  days  of  the  war,  had 
taken  some  advantage  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  begin  the  organiza- 
tion of  unions.  They  thought  that  at  last  they  saw  a  way  to  escape  from 
boodage,  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  twelve-hour  day  and  the  terribly 
unhuman  "long  shift"  of  twenty-four  hours  at  every  week  end. 

It  suited  the  ends  of  the  gieat  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  have 
these  new  organizations  send  their  leaders  with  requests  for  conferences 
to  discuss  employment  relations  and  conditions.  The  defiance  then  thundered 
fortli  by  steel,  the  monarch  of  industry  and  the  leader  of  industrial  reaction 
in  America,  was  the  battle  call  which  had  been  forecasted  while  the  guns 
yet  roared  for  freedom  in  FVance.  *'My  terms  or  none,*'  was  the  answer 
of  steel,  voiced  by  Elbert  H.  Gary. 

The  railroads,  with  their  guaranteed  profit  by  the  government,  set  to 
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work  a  movement  which  finally  resulted  in  the  present  deploraUe  oonditfens. 

Coal,  meanwhile,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  forced  its  workers  into  a 
strike,  ended  only  after  an  injunction  of  sweeping  and  then  unheard  of 
provisions. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  pack  stoad  steel,  itself  master  of  more  coal  than 
any  other  corporation  in  the  country,  itself  owning  whole  railroads  and 
having  tentacles  creeping  through  others  through  interlocking  directorates, 
itself  the  absolute  master  of  a  horde  of  lesser  dependent  industries  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  thousands  and  thousands. 

In  West  Virginia,  steel  found  a  collateral  opportunity  to  strike  at  labor 
through  its  ownership  of  coal  mines,  the  result  of  which  has  5ome  to  be 
known  generally  as  "the  West  Virginia  mine  war." 

Sted  and  the  Industrial  Confereiice 

It  was  the  steel  strike  that  forced  the  calling  of  President  Wilson's 
first  industrial  conference,  in  which  steel  proved  before  the  public  its  leader- 
ship of  reaction  and  its  absolute  domination  of  the  union-smashing  forces. 

Judge  Gary,  named,  curiously  enough,  as  a  representative  of  the  public 
determined  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  representatives  of  employers  and 
led  the  conference  to  a  crash  on  the  issue  of  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  freely  chosen  by  both  parties- 
This  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  call. to  the  clans  issued  first  when  the  steel 
strike  was  begun  and  repeated  for  a  third  time  by  Judge  Gary  in  an  address 
to  his  stockholders  which  we  shall  come  to  shortly. 

The  sequence  is  perfect,  even  unto  the  nation-wide  referendtun  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  census  of  anti-union  em- 
ployers and  the  initiation  of  a  movement  to  federate  all  such  employers 
into  a  great  national  labor-hating  combine  of  tremendous  proportions. 

Throughout  his  entire  leadership  of  the  expanding  movement  to  destroy 
the  organizations  of  labor.  Judge  Gary  has  refused  to  be  moved  by  any 
appeal  to  public  welfare.  He  refused  to  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  refused  to  reply  to  a  letter  written  by  myself, 
the  excuse  being  that  to  answer  any  letter  might  involve  him  in  circum- 
stances that  might  later  lead  him  into  conferences  with  union  representatives. 
He  played  the  role  of  industrial  monarch,  of  the  arbitrary  ruler  of  a  realm 
beyond  and  above  the  rest  of  the  social  fabric  and  he  plajred  it  well.  There 
never  has  been  a  finer  arrogance,  or  one  more  damnable  and  more  costly 
to  national  progress  and  well-being. 

Perhaps  the  full  force  of  the  determination  of  great  organizations  of 
industry  under  the  leadership  of  high  finance  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  first  made  evident  most  openly  and  most  arrogantiy  during 
President  Wilson's  first  industrial  conference.  This  conference,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  had  its  background  in  the  sted  strike  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
degree  in  the  situation  existing  in  West  Virginia  where  the  sted  trust  domi* 
nated  the  anti-union,  union-smashing  bituminous  mine  fidds. 

I  shoud  like  to  quote  from  the  remarks  of  an  employer  in  that  conference. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Bndicott,  a  shoe  manufacturer  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  was 
speaking  in  open  session  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  representatives 
of  emplo3rers  had  acted  in  connection  with  their  deliberations  upon  the 
proposition  then  before  the  conference.  The  question  before  the  conference 
was  the  following  declaration  : 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organise  withoat  difrcrlmfauitioii,  to  bargain  eoUeetlTely, 
to  be  represented  by  representattvea  of  their  own  dioosing  in  negotiations  and  adjust- 
meats  with  ra^loyers  in  reflect  to  wages,  hows  of  lai>or»  and  relations  and  conditions 
<^  eniployment  Is  recognised. 

Describing  the  actions  of  the  representatives  of  employers  in  a  sub- 
committee which  was  formulating  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  conference, 
Mr.  Kndicott  said: 

We  worked  all  day  Saturday.  During  the  work,  one  time  the  employers'  group  put 
in  a  paper  for  discussion  which  I  feel  quite  sure  the  labor  men  would  have  accepted,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure  we  would  have  accepted.  This  was  about  noon.  The  employers*  group 
moved  an  adjournment.  After  adjournment  they  came  back  and  had  that  resolution 
drawn  out  by  one  of  their  own  members,  laid  on  the  table,  and  1  have  been  worried  ever 
since  for  the  reason  that  that  man  was  taken  immediately  off  the  track  and  disappeared, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  until  last  night,  but  I  assure  you  that  he  is  perfectly  safe,  as 
far  as  I  know.  Then  we  worked  all  day  with  one  p.aragraph  after  another  of  the  resolu- 
tion. We  would  refer  every,  time  to  the  employers'  group  and  say,  "¥rill  this  suit  you, 
will  this  do?"  They  said  that  looked  pretty  hopeful  or  words  to  that  effect,  giving  us  the 
idea  that  they  would  agree.  We  went  through  all  of  this  collective  bargaining.  We  got 
down  to  the  representative  which  should  be  chosen  from  men  of  their  own  choice.  They 
went  along  with  that  and  they  came  to  this  last  paragraph,  of  which  I  am  the  author,  and 
which  is  the  plainest  to  be  understood  of-  any  p^Euragraph,  at  least  I  think  so;  perhaps  I 
am  prejudiced.  They  wished  to  take  that  perfectly  innocent  paragraph  out  and  talk  it 
over,  and  they  went  out,  and  to  our  great  astonishment  they  were  goiie  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  they  came  back  with  another  proposition. 

Now,  I  have  not  the  actual  facts,  but  I  have  not  a  bit  of  doubt  but  what  they  went 
to  the  telephone  and  connected  themselves  with  headquarters.  I  can  see  the  pktnre 
of  that  headqoarters— a  long  table,  a  man  siUhig  at  one  end  of  the  line,  not  bnOt  exacdy 
as  1  am,  bat  a  man  of  the  keenest  legal  mhid,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  I  gamlile  with  and 
I  am  very  particalar  whom  I  gamlile  with.  At  the  other  end  sits  a  paid  official  and  be- 
tween the  two  tlie  lesber  lights.  Neither  of  those  men  are  em^oyers  of  lal>or.  The> 
sit  in  tlds  case.  These  five  in  the  general  conmuttee  were  not  creating.  They  have 
acknowledged  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  headquarters,  and  headquarters  dictated  the 
policy,  undoubtedly.  At  any  rate  they  came  back,  after  agreeing  to  all  collective  bar- 
graining  that  anyone  would  ask.  and  this  is  what  they  added  at  the  bottom  of  it.  After 
agpneeing  to  all  collective  bargaining  that  anybody  could  ask  that  was  right,  they  came 
back  and  substituted  for  my  paragraph: 

The  right  of  the  employer  and  employe  to  negotiate  indi?idiuUy  in  respect  to  wages, 
hours  of  lal>or,  and  rales  and  conditions  of  emrfoyment  is  recognised. 

It  was  asked  by  our  chairman  If  that  meant  words  to  this  effect,  the  employer  could 
have  the  last  and  final  word,  and  that  he  should  be  the  judge  of  it  That  is  what 
it  meant.  Th2  answer  was  "jres."  Of  course,  we  adjourned.  The  next  day,  after  the  cod 
of  the  night,  Mr.  Wheeler  opened  the  ball  by  sajring  that  the  word  "yes"  was  open  to 
many  constructions,  that  it  was  to  be  understood  so  and  so.  I  felt  the  word  "yes"  and  the 
wocd  "no"  were  the  easiest  words  to  understand  in  our  language.  But  to  make  sure  I 
^ras  right,  I  asked  President  Eliot  this  morning  if  the  word  "yes"  could  be  construed 
m  many  wasrs  or  could  be  easily  understood.  I  certainly  have  the  impression  frtxn 
him  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  words  in  the  world  to  nilderstand;  and  when  you  ask 
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a  man  a  question,  whether  he  meant  so  and  so  and  he  sa]^,  "yts"  Presidenc  Eliot  agrees 
with  me  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  word.    .    .     . 

Now,  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  yon  the  attitude  of  the  employers'  group  from 
the  start.  They  hare  not  yidded  one  single  thing  from  their  position  or  stand  where  Ikey 
stood  at  first. 

The  importance  of  what  Mr.  Endicott  had  to  say  at  this  conference 
in  October,  1919,  can  not  easily  be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Endicott 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  facts.  The  Jong  table  surrounded  by  powerful 
men  having  the  authority  to  make  decisions  binding  upon  men  who  were  in  their 
own  right  powerful  was  no  fiction.  There  was  furthermore  the  fact  which 
aroused  much  comment  and  speculation  at  the  time  that  one  member  of  the 
committee  representing  employers,  who  had  shown  a  tendency  to  be  reasonable 
and  honorable,  had  disappeared  from  the  conference  leaving  behind  no 
explanation  concerning  his  disappearance.  Those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  said  confidentially  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  disappear  from 
the  conference  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  adequate  explanation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  burden  the  record  with  quotations,  but  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  every  subsequent  national  conference  thus 
simmioned  by  President  Wilson  or  by  President  Harding,  has  failed  of 
constructive  achievement  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  threw  President 
Wilson's  first  industrial  conference  on  the  scrap  heap — the  determination 
of  the  representatives  of  high  finance  and  big  business  to  permit  no  action 
whic  might  indicate  an  attitude  of  fairness  or  of  constructive  helpfulness 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  President  Wilson's  second  industrial 
conference  was  a  lamentable  fiasco.  President  Harding's  tmemployment 
conference  encountered  the  same  brutality  and  arrogant  anti-tmionism. 
And  President  Harding's  argictiltural  conference,  though  stunmoned  to  discuss 
agriculture,  was  dominated  by  the  most  sinister  kind  of  Big  Business  rep- 
resentatives and  was  sent  to  its  doom  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  ultimatum 
that  wrecked  President  Wilson's  first  effort  two  years  previous. 

A  Great  Interlocking  Control 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  if  I  were  to  fail  to  call  attention  to 
certain  other  facts  relating  to  the  three  basic  industries,  steel,  coal  and  railroads. 
These  three  great  industries  are  perhaps  more  than  any  others  entwined  with 
high  finance  as  high  finance  is  understood  by  the  American  people  and  as 
it  is  enthroned  in  Wall  Street.  The  importance  of  the  leadership  of  these 
great  industries  and  combinations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the 
device  known  as  interlocking  directorates.  The  steel  trust  for  example  is 
not  merely  the  steel  trust.  The  steel  trust  is  the  steel  trust  |dus  the  influence 
which  it  exercises  through  the  interlocking  relationships  and  its  directors, 
with  high  finance  and  with  other  industries.  The  railroads  are  not  merely 
the  railroads.  They  are  the  railroads  plus  the  interlocking  relationships 
of  their  directors  with  other  industries,  with  high  finance,  and  among 
themselves.  Coal  is  not  merely  coal.  It  is  coal  plus  the  interlocking  rela- 
tionships of  a  vast  aggregation  of  directors.   Thus  coal  may  also  be  steel, 
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banks  and  railroads.  Steel  may  also  be,  and  it  is,  coal,  railroads,  banks, 
and  -"arious  other  lines  of  industrial  activity. 

Those  who  control  the  important  anthracite  coal  carrying  raihroads  also 
control  the  anthracite  mines.  It  is  natwal  that  these  powerful  employers 
should  manipulate  the  policies  to  be  ptu'sued  in  their  various  industrial  tmder- 
takings  so  as  to  fit  into  a  general  scheme.  As  a  result  they  may  seek  to  secure 
a  wage  reduction,  as  in  the  mining  industry,  and  then  to  use  that  reduction 
as  an  argument  for  a  reduction  on  the  railroads  or  in  the  steel  industry. 

There  is  much  information  available  to  anyone  who  cares  to  refer  to 
certain  standard  works  as  to  the  extent  of  interlocking  directorates.  Despite 
the  volmninous  records  which  exist  and  the  imdoubted  authenticity  of 
the  records  it  is  still  impossible,  however,  for  anyone  not  actually  within 
the  sacred  circle  to  have  a  full  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  various  groups  and  organizations  in  industry,  finance  and  commerce 
are  intertwined  and  dominated  by  a  single  policy. 

In  1913,  at  the  time  of  the  money  trust  investigations  by 
Congress,  foiu*  ^:reat  financial  institutions  in  New  York  held  eighty- 
nine  directorships  in  banks  and  trust  companies,  twenty-nine  in 
insurance  companies,  seventy-eight  in  transportation  systems,  forty- 
nine  in  purchasing  and  trade  corporations,  and  sixteen  in  public 
utility  corporations.  The  foiu*  banking  institutions  which  held 
these  261  directorships  were  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Company,  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York  had  twenty-two  directorships  in  ten  other  large  banks  and 
trust  companies.  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
had  fifty-seven  directorships  in  twenty-two  other  large  banks  and 
trust  companies  and  these  banks  and  trust  companies  then  had  re- 
sources of  more  than  two  billion  dollars. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  point  to  this  tremendous  inteilocking 
arrangement  were  it  not  to  make  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  a 
central  point  a  policy  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country.  Beyond 
any  doubt  whatever  the  device  of  interlocking  directorates  is  arid  has  been 
a  vehicle  by  which  it  has  been  possible  to  force  the  tmion-hating  policy 
of  Wall  Street  upon  industrial  managers  who  otherwise  would  gladly  and 
willingly  cooperate  with  the  trade  imions  for  the  betterment  of  production 
and  for  the  betterment  of  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  industry. 

The  present  status  of  the  railroad  ituation  affords  an  opportunity  for 
an  excellent  illustration.  Two  of  the  leading  figures  who  have  done  (up  to 
the  date  of  writing)  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  railway  execu- 
tives from  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  shopmen's  tmions  are 
Leonor  F.  Loree  and  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler.  It  would  be  preposterous 
to  assume  that  the  attitude  take  by  Mr.  Loree  and  Mr.  Cuyler  in  other 
corporations  in  which  they  are  directors  would  be  different  from  the  attitude 
which  they  have  manifested  in  their  capacity  as  railroad  directors. 

I  am  going  to  reproduce  the  list  of  corporations  in  which  these  men 
are  directors  or  in  which  they  hold  other  official  positions.  This  list  is  taken 
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from  the  direct»iy  of  directors  issaed  by  the  Audit  Company,  14  Wall  Street, 

New  Yoric. 

Leonor  F.  Loree  is  president,  member  of  board  of  managers,  and  chainnan  of  eiecu- 
tive  committee  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.;  director.  Air  Reduction  Ca; 
director,  Albany  &  Susquehanna  Rmlroad  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  executive  ooai- 
mittee  and  director,  Albany  Coal  Co.;  trustee,  American  Surety  Co.,  of  New  York; 
director,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
and  director.  Bluff  Point  Land  Improvement  Co.;  director,  Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New 
York  Canal  Co.;  prendenc,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director,  Capitol 
Railway  Co.;  director,  Champlain  Transportation  Co.;  director,  vice-president,  etc., 
Chateaugay  &  Lake  Pladd  Railway  Co.;  director,  Chicago  Junction  Railways  &  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.;  director,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Co.;  presidents 
chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director,  Cohoes  Railway  Co.;  director.  Coopers- 
town  &  Charlotte  Valley  Railroad  Co.;  president  and  director,  Cooperstown  &  Susque- 
hanna Valley  Railroad  Co.;  director,  Electric  Express  Co.;  director,  Erie  Raifaroad  Co.; 
president  and  director.  Port  William  Henry  Hotel  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  and  director.  Great  Western  Tmtipike  Road;  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee and  director,  Greenwich  &  Johnsonville  Railway  Co.;  president,  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  and  director,  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Co. ;  president,  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  and  director,  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  board  of 
directors,  and  chauman  of  executive  committee,  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.; 
president  and  director,  Kingston  Realty  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee, and  director.  Lake  George  Steamboat  Co.;  director.  Mechanics  &  Metals  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York;  president  and  director,  Mechanicsville  &  Port 
Edward  Railroad  Co.;  president,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director,  Napier- 
ville  Junction  Railway  Co.;  director,  National  Employment  Exchange;  director.  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico,  director,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co.;  presi- 
dent, chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director.  Northern  Coal  and  Iron  Co  ;  presi- 
dent, chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director.  North  River  Railway  Co.;  presi- 
dent and  director.  Northern  New  York  Development  Co.;  direc^tor,  Ontario,  Carbon- 
dale  &  Scranton  Railway  Co. ;  director,  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Co. ;  president,  chairman 
of  executive  committee,  and  director,  Plattsburg  Traction  Co.;  director.  Port  Jervis, 
Monticello  &  Summitville  Railroad  Co. ;  president,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  and 
director,  Quebec,  Montreal  &. Southern  Railway  Co.;  director.  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga 
Railroad  Co.;  president  and  director,  Rutland  &  Whitehall  Railroad  Co.;  director, 
Schenectady  Railway  Co.;  president,  chainnan  of  executive  committee,  and  director, 
Schuylkill  Coal  &  Lron  Co.;  director.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Co.;  president,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee,  and  director,  Shanferoke  Coal  Co.;  director,  ^eafer's 
Creek  Water  Co.;  director,  Silverton  Coal  Co.;  director,  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  president 
and  director,  Troy  &  New  England  Railway  Co.;  director,  Troy  Union  Railroad  Co.; 
president,  chairman  of  executive  committee,  and  director.  United  Traction  Co.;  director, 
Warren  County  Electric  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.;  director,  Waterford  &  Cohoes  Rail- 
road Co.;  director.  Wells,  Pargo  &  Co.;  director.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway  Co.; 
director,  Wilkes-Barre  Connecting  Railroad  Co. 

Thomas  De  WiU  Cuyler  is  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  trustee.  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  he  holds  directordiip 
in  the  following  corporations:  The  Apraisals  Corporation;  Arcade  Real  Estate  Co.; 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.;  Audit  Co.,  of  New  York;  Bankers*  Trust 
Co.;  Commercial  Trust  Co.;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States; 
Girard  Trust  Co.;  Guarantee  Co.,  of  North  America;  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Interborough  Consolidated  Corporation;  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.;  Lido  Cor- 
poration; Long  Island  Consolidated  Electrical  Co.;  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.;  Matawok 
Land  Co.;  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.;  Metropolitan  Trust  of  New  York  City;  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.;  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Raulway  Co.; 
New  York  Railways  Co. ;  New  York,  West  Chester  &  Boston  Railway;  Pennsylvania  Co. ; 
Pennsylvania  Co.,  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Annuities;  Penns3rlvania,  New  York  & 
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Long  IsUuid  Tenninal  Co. ;  Pennsylvaiiia  Fire  Insurance  Co. ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. ; 
Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Tenninal  Co.;  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society;  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Raibroad  Co.;  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction 
Co.;  Rutland  Railroad  Co.;  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.;  Subway  Realty  Co.;  United 
States  Guarantee  Co.;  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.;  Waldorf-Astoria  (Inc.), 
and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Reverting 'again  to  Dr.  Bennett's  volinne,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  calls  attention  in  his  introductory  chapter  to  the  increase  of  belligerency 
on  the  part  of  organized  employers  that  has  been  manifest  since  the  war. 
Dr.  Bonnett  states  in  his  preface  that  his  sources  of  information  have  l»een 
interviews  with  association  leaders,  letters  from  the  associations,  printed 
literature  of  the  associations  "some  of  which  is  not  for  general  distribution/' 
public  documents  such  as  committee  hearings,  trade  publications  and  other 
similar  literature.    His  information  therefore  is  from  the  employers,  and 
their  organizations.  Regarding  this  after  the  war  onslaught  Dr.  Bonnett  says: 
The  beDigerent  associations  (during  the  war),  did  not  make  an  unconditional 
sarrender.  The  entke  ground  of  the  straggle  Is  now  befaig  fought  orer  agafai  and  with 
more  bttterness  than  erer  before.  The  records  show  that  we  hare  been  pa66ing  through 
the  greatest  strike  period  of  aU  history.  Anyone  who  has  studied  the  attitude  and  activi- 
ties of  the  belligerent  assodatkms  during  the  past  twenty  years  wfll  be  faicUned  to  be- 
here  that  the  unions  wfll  Iom  much  of  the  ground  they  gahied  during  the  war  of  1914- 
1918.  A  survey  of  a  combinatkm  of  certain  factors  indicates  tliat  the  unions  must  lose 
much  of  the  adTsntageous  ground  formerly  held. 

In  the  same  chapter  he  continues  with  the  following  remarks: 

During  the  period  1919-1921,  many  ''open-shop"  associations  have  been  formed 
In  Tarious  localities.  Employers  in  many  industries  are  attempting  to  free  themselTeb 
from  nnkm  dominatk>n  Cutened  upon  them  during  the  war.  One  of  the  most  discussed 
metliods  of  fighting  unionism  is  the  ''sliop  union" — that  is  a  union  of  only  the  employes 
fai  a  abop.  Such  a  union  has  no  "entangHwg  alliances"  with  any  other  union.  This  scheme, 
is  known  under  Tarious  names,  such  as  ''shop  representatkm  plan,"  ''works  councU,"' 
"siiop-committee  system." 

Elaborate  meUiods  of  gOTemment  for  such  udons  lia?e  been  worked  out  Such  a 
sdMoie  is  UMwDy  designed  to  displace  the  trade  unkm  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  type,  and  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  rigorously  denounces  such  organisations  as  "fake  unions"  or  Sb  "emptoyers" 


The  Mobilization  of  Reaction 

William  H.  Barr,  President  of  the  National  Founders'  Association, 
is  well  qualified  as  a  witness  to  show  specifically  what  Dr.  Bonnett  has 
stated  in  general  terms  in  the  remarks  just  quoted.  Dr.  Bonnett  declares 
that  the  belligerency  of  organized  employers  has  increased  since  the  sigm'ng 
of  the  armistice,  that  means  that  their  militant  hostility  to  the  organizations 
of  the  workers  has  been  intensified.  Mr.  Barr,  who  is  proud  of  his  hatred  for 
organized  labor,  made  a  speech  before  the  National  Founders'  Association 
on  November  17,  1920,  in  which  he  said: 

A  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  determination  of  men  to  free  themselves  from 
the  unsound  and  unnatural  control  so  imposed  upon  them.  Today,  that  detennination  is 
manifest  in  the  open  shop  movement.  Its  progress  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  those  who 
began  it;  of  consolation  to  those  engaged  in  industry;  and  a  stimulant  to  the  patriotism  of 
every  one.  A  partial,  but  careful  survey  of  irre^stible  activities  in  behalf  of  the  oi)en  shop 
AowB  that  540  organizations  in  247  cities,  of  forty-four  states>  are  engaged  in  promoting 
this  American  principle  in  the  employment  relations.  A  total  of  twenty-three  national 
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industrial  associations  «Lre  included  in  these  agencies.  In  addition,  1,665  local  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  following  the  splendid  example  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, are  also  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  open  shop. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  adequately  picture  the  tremendous  force 
which  has  been  mobilized  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  organizations 
of  labor.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  Mr.  Barr's  statistic^.  It  is  a  part 
of  his  business  to  know  about  all  organizations  engaged  in  oombatting  trade 
unions.  He  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  as  the  spokesman  of  organized 
hostility  to  trade  imions. 

The  resolution  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commeice  was  adopted 
by  a  referendiun  which  was  issued  on  Jtme  9,  and  which  closed  on  July  24, 
1919.  This  referendum  was  known  as  Referendiun  No.  31  and  was  entitied 
Employment  Relations.  The  action  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  intended  to  serve  as  a  warning  and  a  guide  not  only  to  diambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  United  States  but  to  employers  generaDy. 
In  this  resolution,  which  it  may  safely  be  said  has  become  a  text  for  the 
guidance  of  reactionary  employers,  it  is  provided : 

The  right  of  open-shop  operation,  that  is,  the  right  of  employer  and  employe  to  eater 
into  and  determine  the  conditions  of  employment  relations  with  each  other*  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  individual  right  of  contract  possessed  by  each  of  the  parties. 

In  the  referendiun  on  this  section  there  were  1,676  votes  in  favor  of 
adoption  and  4  against,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Barr's  figures,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  chambers  of  commerce,  are  tmder  estimations 
failing  short  of  the  full  truth. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  ranking  in  importance 
in  its  field  with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  most  militant 
imion-hating  organization.  On  January  16,  192 1,  Mr.  J.  Philip  Bird,  described 
as  General  Manager  of  the  association,  was  quoted  as  saying  that:  "More 
than  500  organizations  in  250  cities  )iave  now  endorsed  the  "open  shop** 
plan  and  prominent  manufacttuers  declare  they  could  not  stem  the  tide 
if  they  wished."  It  would  seem  suflBcient  to  have  the  word  of  the  leaders 
of  three  of  the  most  powerful,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  the  three  most  powerfuli 
anti-imion  organizations  in  the  United  States,  for  what  has  transpired  ancc 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Barr  of  the  National  Founders'  Association,  Mr.  Bird  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  official  declarations  and  records  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  not  well  be  disputed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  campaign  against  labor.  The  effectiveness  of  that  campaign 
is  another  matter. 

The  outstanding  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  advice  of  the  national 
''open  shop"  organizations  has  been  put  into  practice  was  furnished  by 
Eugene  C.  Grace,  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Coiporation  in  his  testi- 
money  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New  York  City  on  December  15. 
1920.  The  following  is  from  the  Associated  Press  accotmt  of  Mr,  Grace's 
testimony: 

The  Bethiehesn  Steel  Corporation  will  refuae  to  sell  fabricated  steel  to  bculden 
atxl  contractors  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  districts  to  he  erected  oo  a  wiAm 
shop  basis. 

The  policy  was  disclosed  by  Eugene  C.  Grace,  president  of  the  oarpocatiaQ,  who 
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testified  today  before  the  joint  legislative  compiittee  investig^ating  the  alleged  "build- 
ing trust,"  replying  to  charges  that  his  concern  was  sponsoring  the  "open  shop*'  movement 
by  withholding  steel  from  builders  employing  union  men. 

"I  think  it  is  a  pfoper  thing  to  protect  the  open  shop  principle/'  declared  Mr.  Grace, 
who  explained  that  his  stand  would  not  be  changed  even  if  building  operations  in  New 
York  were  to  be  suspended  because  steel  could  not  be  obtained  by  union  erectors. 

Whether  the  corporation  will  extend  jts  policy  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
witness  said,  depends  "entirely  on  what  e£fect  I  should  expect  it  to  have  on  our  general 
labor  situation. 

The  steel  magnate  was  subjected  to  a  severe  grilling  by  Samuel  Untermyer,  the 
committee's  counsel. 

While  his  corporation  was  a  member  of  the  National  Steel  Fabricators'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Grace  declared  it  had  acted  independently  of  the  association's  "open  shop" 
program  and  had  not  entered  into  any  agreement  "with  any  other  interests"  to  sponsor 
the  movement. 

Denying  that  he  had  attempted  to  dictate  to  union  builders  as  to  how  they  should 
erect  steel,  Mr.  Grace  asserted:   "I  told  them  they  can  not  have  our  fabricated  steel." 

When  the  witness  denied  knowledge  of  the  movement  among  fabricated  steel  manu- 
facturers  in  the  United  States  to  withhold  steel  from  imion  shop  btiilders,  Mr.  Uunter- 
myer  asked: 

"Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  to  get 
together  and  to  dictate  to  the  builders  in  the  dififerent  cities  of  the  country  whether  or  not 
they  shall  erect  steel  on  union  or  open  shop  principles?" 

"As  to  the  question  of  getting  together  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Mr.  Grace.  "The 
question  of  whether  it  would  be  a  good  principle:  I  should  say  it  would  be. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  any  character  of  relations  or  association  to  support  and  pro- 
tect the  open  ^op  principle  of  giving  service  by  any  character  of  laboring  man  in  this 
country  is  a  very  good  thing." 

"Now,  can't  you  see  what  an  arrogant  and  indefensible  attitude  it  would  be  for  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  to  try  and  force  their  point  of  view  of  what  you  call  the 
'open  shop'  in  the  erection  of  their  steel  when  other  people  might  believe  it  was  to  their 
best  interest  to  erect  by  the  union  shop?"  asked  the  committee's  counsel. 

"If  they  thought  it  was  to  protect  their  interest,  in  line  with  what  they  considered 
the  right  policy  for  their  interest,  I  would  not  consider  it  arrogant,  but  self-protection," 
replied  Mr.  Grace. 

The  steel  head  admitted  that  the  Structtu^  Iron  Workers'  Union  had  not  dis- 
criminated against  the  non-union  product  of  the  Bethlehem  corporation,  but  said  "it 
may  happen." 

With  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  in  full  sympathy  and  agreement.  This  was 
made  clear  also  in  testimony  before  the  Lockwood  Committee.  C.  E. 
Cheney,  Secretary  of  the  National  Erectors*  Association,  for  which  Walter 
Drew,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  enemies  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
is  comisel,  was  called  upon  to  testify.  His  testimony  related  to  the  National 
Fabricators'  Association,  one  .of  a  mmiber  of  interlocking  anti-imion  em- 
ployers' organizations.  He  said  that  the  NatJciUff  Fabricators'  Association 
had  *' adjusted  the  poUcy  of  the  members  so  that  the  steel  fabricated  by  them 
is  erected  in  open  shops.**  He  made  clear,  also,  the  attitude  of  the  Iron  League, 
another  of  the  interlocking  organizations,  saying  that  at  a  special  meeting 
it  had  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect:  **Compl)ang  with  the 
order  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Building  -Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, no  advance  in  wages  can  be  made,  and  the  secretary  will  so  notify 
members." 
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Cfnited  liraiit  Agiinst  Labor 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Buildmg  Trades  Employers'  Assodation  had 
reached  a  decision  late  in  1920  to  the  effect  that  there  must  be  no  advances 
in  wages  and  this  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  command  was  accepted  by  the 
Iron  League  as  a  command  to  its  members  and  was  so  transmitted.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  organizations  in  the  construction  industry 
did  not  follow  a  similar  course. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  bring  forth  a  collection  of  documentary  or 
prima  facie  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  the 
existing  evidence  should  be  suflBcient. 

That  the  Steel  Corporation  is  in  entire  harmony  and  accord  with  the 
organized  tmion-smashing  steel  fabricators  and  erectors  is  of  record  in  various 
ways.  It  is  shown  by  the  whole  policy  and  coiu-se  of  action  of  the  steel  trust 
from  the  time  of  the  steel  strike  to  the  present.  It  is  shown  by  Judge  Gary's 
pronouncements  in  regard  to  the  strike,  by  his  conduct  in  President  Wilson's 
fiist  industrial  conference,  and  by  his  later  declaration  to  the  stockholders.  It 
is  further  shown  in  the  appointment  by  the  Erectors'  Association  at  a  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh  on  December  15,  of  a  committee  to  "see  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  soon  as  possible  to  explain  to  them  in  regard 
to  notifying  the  associations  before  making  any  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
etc.,  on  erection  in  the  future". 

Two  other  facts  of  importance  in  connection  with  this  were  brought  out 
before  the  Lockwood  Committee  and  they  should  be  spread  upon  the  record 
before  we  pass  on.  Robert  J.  Foster,  whose  offices  adjoin  those  of  Walter  Diew 
on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  testified  that  he  had  fourteen  detectives  assigned 
to  work  m  steel  mills  and  that  eight  of  these  had  secured  membership  in 
local  imions  of  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union. 

James  W.  Hatfield,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  long 
famous  as  an  anti-union  concern,  added  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Grace 
and  Mr.  Cheney.  Following  are  the  pertinent  questions  and  answers  in  his 
testimony:  . 

You  have  listened  (said  Mr.  Untennyer)  to  the  frankly  avowed  statement  as  to  the 
determination  not  to  sell  steel  F.  O.  B.  in  this  market,  except  for  erection  on  what  is  called 
the  open  shop  basis. 

Yes,  sir,  was  the  reply. 

You  know,  (askedfMr.  Untermyer),  that  is  the  defined  p<^y,  don't  you,  carried  out 
by  the  Iron  League? 

I  should  say  that  my  answer  would  be  yes,  responded  the  witness. 

It  may  be  aside  from  the  subject,  but  it  still  can  not  be  totally  irrelevant 
to  point  out  that  contractors  testif3ring  befQre  the  Lockwood  Committee 
at  the  same  time  and  giving  evidence  concerning  the  same  boycott,  also  testi- 
fied that  the  result  of  this  anti-union  policy  on  the  part  of  the  great  steel 
combines  was  a  higgler  price  to  the  public  and  a  loss  in  working  efficiency 
on  the  job.  It  was  thek  testimony  out  of  their  records  and  their  experience 
in  some  of  the  most  important  and  extensive  construction  work  in  the  country 
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that  tuuon  workers  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more  efficient  than  non-union 
workers. 

An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tmion-smashing  conspiracy  has 
been  forwarded  and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ''spontaneity"  of  the 
union-smashing  propaganda  is  disclosed  in  a  typical  letter  written  on  the 
stationery  of  the  National  Open  Shop  Association,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis 
and  San  Antonio: 

GSNTLSifSN:  We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  your  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion relative  to  us  organizing  a  looil  Open  Shop  Association  in  your  city  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  into  effect  there  the  principles  of  the  open  shop,  a  copy  of  which  we  are  enclosing 
jrou. 

So  as  to  proceed  with  this  work  effectively  we  desire  to  secure  twenty-five  charter 
members,  and  we  are  writing  you  in  strict  confidence,  hoping  that  you  can  see  your 
way  dear  to  signify  your  wiUtngness  to  join  us  in  this  movement  providing  we  find  it 
advisable  to  go  ahead  with  our  plans. 

This  work  must  be  dathed  wiih  the  utmost  secrecy,  as  we  June  found  that  publicity  usually 
defeats  our  purposes.  For  this  reason  you  can  feel  assured  that  we  will  treat  the  matter  in 
strict  confidence. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  regarding  the  matter,  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  any 
additional  infonnation  you  may  desire.  , 

Nationai.  Opbn  Shop  Association. 
(Signed)  Jambs  L.  Gi«ass,  Secy, 

Net  Work  of  Anti-Unkm  Forces 

In  addition  to  the  powerf til  national  associations  of  ^employers  there  are 
throughout  the  country  local  and  state  organizations,  some  of  which  exercise 
tremendous  power  in  their  localities.  In  highly  industrialjsections  these  local 
organizations  are  frequently  as  powerful  as  many  of  the  national  associations. 

One  of  the  most  militant  and  belligerent  of  the  local  organizations  is  the 
Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis.  Manufaclurers'  News,  published  in 
Chicago,  declares  that  Andrew  J.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Employers 
"has  perhaps  done  more  to  promote  the  'open  shop'  cause  than  any  other 
individual  in'^the  country;  his  friends  call  him  the  'living  exponent'  of  the 
American  plan  of  employment".  It  is  claimed  for  Allen  that  he  originated  the 
term  "American  plan".  What  is  called  the  "American  plan"  is,  of  course* 
merely  the  non-union  shop  under  another  name. 

The  Associated  Employers,  of  Indianapolis,  is  given  credit  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  an  undertaking  to  federate  all  of  the  anti-union  trade  union  employ- 
ers in  the  country  into  a  national  anti-trade  union  organization,  with  the  object 
of  completely  destroying  the  labor  movement  and  substituting  therefor  com- 
plete employer  autocracy.  Members  of  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indiana- 
polis must  prodaim  their  "belief'  in  the  so-called  American  plan,  or  anti- 
union pjan,  not  only  as  an  emplo3rment  policy,  but  as  a  "civic  asset".  The 
Associated  Emplo3^ers  of  Indianapolis  have  prodi^ced  an  enormous  amount  of 
propaganda  literature,  which  has  been  sent  to.^ployers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps  no  other  local  or  state  orgi^iization  has  produced  nearly  as 
much  propaganda  material.  Only  a  few  have  been  able  to  couch  their  propa- 
ganda in  terms  as  vigorously  denunciatory  of  the  democratic  principle  espoused 
by  the  trade  unions. 

The  so-called  "principles"! laid  down  by  the  Associated  Employers  of 
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Indianapolis.^and  agreed  to  by  every  anti-union  organization  in  tlie  country, 
apparently  6o  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review  that  it  pub- 
lished a  special  booklet  dealing  with  those  so-called  "principles*'  emphasizing 
and  "interpreting"  the  meaning  of  the  "American  plan".  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stand  of  the  steel  manufacturers  as  revealed  to  the  Lockwood 
Committee,  this  publication  issued  by  the  Iran  Trade  Review,  which  speaks 
virtually  as  the  organ  of  the  steel  industry,  is  doubly  important.  Permit  me  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review:    ^ 

The  open  6hop  is  held  (by  the  anti-trade-tinion  emplosrers)  to  be  necessary  before  a 
just  *and  evenly  balanced  arrangement  insuring  the  maximuni  of  contentment  and 
efficiency  can  be  worked  out.     .     .    . 

.  .  .  The  only  measure  of  security  against  misuse  of  power  by  organized  labor 
is  a  superior  organization  of  capital. 

Organized  business  is  determined  ...  to  defeat  the  arbitrary,  militant  aims 
of  the  misguided  elements  of  organized  labor. 

Organized  business  !&  arranging  its  own  forces  in  sach  a  way  that  related  indus- 
tries support  one  another  effectiTdy  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  trade  animis  to  the 
end  that  prefer^ice  l>e  giren  to  open  shops. 

The  last  sentence  above  quoted  is  especially  significant  and  it  should  be 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  remembered  by  all  who  seek  an  inteHigent  under- 
standing of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  industrial  world. 

How  a  Typical  Organization  Operates 

Another  local  organization  of  more  than  local  significance  is  the  j^uilders* 
Exchange  of  San  Francisco.  This  organization  is  at  present  under  the  sc  utiny 
of  the  Federal  Courts  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  for  seed- 
ing to  compel  its  members  to  refuse  to  sell  building  material  to  contractors 
employing  union  workers.  This  Builders'  Exchange  has  made  it  a  condition  of 
membership  that  the  member  must  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sell  building  mate- 
rial to  contractors  who  refuse  to  operate  on  the  so  called  American  plan,  or, 
in  other  words,  those  who  employ  union  workers.  I  am  able  to  quote  the 
ofiicial  action  of  the  Builders'  Exchange,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  13»  t92Z, 
To  All  Members  of  the  Builders'  Exchangf: 

The  Central  Council  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  at  a  regularly  called  meetmg  held 
April  12,  1922,  a  quorum  being  present,  adopted  the  following  resolution. 

"At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  held  this 
12th  day  of  April,  1922,  a  quorum  being  present,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Baildexs' 
Exchange,  represented  by  its  affiliated  crafts,  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the  American 
Plan  and  the  wage  award  of  the  Impartial  Wage  Board  for  the  year  1922,  and  instructs  its 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  the  American 
Plan  is  properiy  carried  out  and  that  the  wage  award  is  properly  enforced  in  all  crafts  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  the  balance  of  the  year  1922."  t 

Acting  under  the  authority  given  to  it  by  the  above  resolution,  the  Industrial 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  announces  that  for  the  faithful  carryfaig 
out  of  the  American  Plan  and  the  tnflfn»Afifttif>^  of  the  Impartial  Wage  Board  scale,  the 
following  materials  have  at  once  been  ptit  under  the  permit  system: 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  ready  mixed  Wortar,  rock,  sand  and  gravel,  coomion  bride, 
fire  and  face  brick,  terra  cotta,  all  clay  products. 

You  are  particulariy  requested  to  maktnnure  before  applying  for  a  permit  that  3rour 
job  is  running  on  the  American  Plan.  All  jobsVill  be  regularlyjnspected,  permits  will  not  ] 
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be  again  granted  to  any  member  or  non-member  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  who  secmes  a 
permit  and  then  does  not  run  his  job  on  the  American  Plan  and  pay  strictly  .the  Builders' 
Exchange  wage  scale  and  no  more  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Yours,  very  truly. 
Builders'  Exchanob  of  San  Psancisco, 
By  CoifmrrsB  on  Industrial  Rslations. 
W.  H.  Gborgb, 

Chairman. 

Practically  every  industrial  center  has  its  organization  of  anti-union 
employers  under  one  name  or  another.  The  title  "Associated  Industries"  has 
become  somewhat  popular  of  late  and  there  are  a  ntunber  of  organizations 
under  this  title.  There  is  not  suflScient  space  to  enter  into  a  description  of  these 
organizations  and  at  any  rate  a  description  of  one  is  a  description  of  the 
others.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  present  the  names  of  a  few  in  order 
to  make  dear  the  fact  that  they  exist  and  in  order  to  indicate  the  variety  of 
names  adopted: 

The  Detroit  Emplosrers'  Association. 

Associated  Industries  of  Butte  (and  particularly  the  Master  Builders'  Division). 

Associated  Industries  of  Seattle. 

Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Open  ^op  Square  Deal  Association  of  Dallas. 

The  Southwestern  Open  Shop  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Dallas. 

The  Employers'  Association  of  Atlanta. 

The  American  Open  Shop  Association  of  Quincy,  HI. 

The  Little  Rock  Board  of  Commerce  and  its  Open  Shop  Biureau. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Industrial  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Associated  Industries  of  Utah. 

The  Builders  and  Contractors'  Association  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Builders'  Association  Exchange  of  Buffalo. 

The  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Chattanooga. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Qeveland. 

The  Builders'  Exchange  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Civic  and  Commercial  Association  of  Denver. 

Associated  Industries  of  Tacoma. 

San  Antonio  Open  Shop  Association. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amotmt  of  propaganda  that  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  various  anti-union  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Practically  every  organization  has  issued  leaflets  and  booklets  of 
various  kinds  and  a  number  have  resorted  to  newspaper  advertising.  The  San 
Antonio  Open  Shop  Association,  for  example,  has  published  a  number  of  ful^ 
page  newspaper  advertisements  attacking  the  trade  union  movement  and 
proclaiming  the  "advantages"  of  the  industrial  autocracy  which  it  advocates* 

In  addition  to  the  propaganda  material  whiich  is  frankly  sponsored  by  the 
anti-union  organizations  themselves,  an  enormous  mass  of  material  is  put 
forth  by  publicity  organizations  which  on  the  face  do  not  indicate  their  rela- 
tionships or  their  retainers.  The  Ivy  L.  Lee  organization  in  New  York  is  an 
excellent  example  of  what  I  mean.  During  the  course  of  the  year  a  great  deal 
of  material  is  distributed  by  this  organization  under  its  own  name.  It  appears 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  Ivy  L.  Lee  organization  to  pretend  to  a  judicial 
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fairness,  which  is,  however,  quite  transparent  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  yn&  tbe 
subject. 

The  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  of  which  I  have  spcktn  dse- 
where  in  this  article,  published  a  series  of  large  advertisements  in  Indianapolis 
during  the  coal  strike.  These  advertisements  constituted  a  vicious  attadr  on 
the  union  and  demanded  a  settlement  of  the  strike  such  as  would  leave  tbe 
miners  disorganized  and  helpless. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Dallas  also  has  resorted  to  newspaper  ad- 
vertising in  considerable  volume. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  purely  local  or  sectional  organizations.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  organizations  dot  the  entire  country  and  exist  in 
practically  every  industrial  center.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
sought  to  federate  aU  of  these  organizations,  together  with  all  of  the  national 
organizations,  into  a  great  combination  of  united  labor-hating  agencies. 

'    The  Third  Can  to  the  Oan 

But  to  return  again  to  the  national  field.  I  have  q>oken  of  the  early 
leadership  of  steel  in  the  war  to  crush  the  organizations  of  labor  and  to  re- 
establish industrial  autocracy.  I  have  referred  to  the  third  of  Judge  Gary's 
strat^cal  moves  in  the  exercise  of  the  leadership  of  sted,  that  being  his  ad- 
dress to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Sted  Corporation  on  April  18, 
1921,  just  after  the  present  political  administration  came  into  power.  It  has 
seemed  fitting  to  reserve  a  quotation  from  that  address  for  use  at  this  point 
It  will  serve  to  recall  the  situation  existing  during  -the  months  immediatdy 
following  the  armistice  and  to  link  it  with  what  has  been  transpiring  during 
the  past  year. 

Upon  that  occasion  Judge  Gary  spoke  not  only  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  United  States  Sted  Corporation,  whom  it  was  really  not  necessary  for 
him  to  address  at  all,  but  he  spoke  to  all  American  industry.  Sted  was  his 
platform  and  the  might  of  sted  was  the  force  which  be  was  contributing  for 
leadership  in  tbe  onslaught. '  This,  then,  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

1  believe  they  (the  labor  unions)  may  have  been  justified  tit  tke  lon^  past,  for  Ithink 
the  workmen  were  not  always  treated  justly;  that  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  or 
otherwise  they  were  tumble  to  protect  themselves;  and  therefore  needed  the  asaistancf 
of  outsiders  in  order  to  secure  their  rights. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cooditioiis  of  emplosrment  in  the  long  past,  and 
iHiatever  may  have  been  the  results  of  unionisni.  concerning  which  there  is  at  least 
much  uncertsunty,  there  b  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  both  em- 
plo3rers  and  emplojres,  no  necessity  for  labor  unions;  and  that  no  benefit  or  advantage 
through  them  will  accrue  to  anyone  ezoept  the  union  labor  leaders. 

But  still,  our  opinion  is  that  the  exisUnu  amd  conduct  of  labor  umams,  in  this  comUry 
at  least  are  inimical  to  ike  best  interests  of  the  employes,  the  employers  and  the  feneral  pwUic 

The  manner  in  which  Judge  Gary's  tlurd  dedaration  of  leader^np  was 
flaunted  and  accepted  by  reactionary  newspapers,  by  organizations  of  em- 
ployers, by  individual  employers,  by  certain  fawning  lecturers  and  legidatm, 
and  by  such  outstanding  public  men  as  BlSiu  Root,  made  it  dear  to  all  ob- 
servers that  the  leadership  of  sted  was  no  mere  empty  pose,  but  was  an  actnd- 
ity  to  the  fullest  extent   Remember  in  this  connection  the  implkations  of 
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interloddiig  directorates,  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  and  remember 
the  further  fact,  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  that  the  most  sinister  pur- 
poses and  activities  are  clothed  in  secrecy  and  can  not  be  known  until  secret 
records  can  be  uncovered.  With  that  in  mind  we  may  well  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  contemporary  times. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  month  since  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  railroad  strike,  put  before  the  executives  and 
the  striking  shopmen  a  proposal  for  settlement.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  shopmen  and  flouted  by  the  executives.  In  an  effort  to  induce  the 
executives  to  change  their  minds,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Hoover  as  his  mes- 
senger to  New  York  City  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executives.  Prior  to  the 
meeting  with  the  executives,  however,  Mr.  Hoover  was  to  meet  with  a  group 
of  bankers.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  throughout  his  entire  career  engaged  in  large 
industrial  enterprises.  He  tmderstands  the  world  of  industry  and  he  under- 
stands the  banking  world.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be  associated  with  anything 
but  an  honest  endeavor.  He  would  not  go  to  a  meeting  of  bankers  asking  that 
they  do  a  certain  thing,  unless  he  knew  that  they  had  the  power  to  do  that 
which  he  asked.  He  is  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  In  that  position 
he  has  access  to  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  he  could  not  have  as  a 
private  citizen,  however  ramifying  his  resources  might  be. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  to  New  York  from  Washington  and  on  August  1,  1922, 
met  a  group  of  bankers,  among  whom  it  was  reported  the  following  were  in 
attendance:  Benjamin  Strong,  Governor  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York; 
Charles  E.  Mitchell,  President,  National  City  Bank;  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  a 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  James  E-  Alexander,  President,  National 
Bank  of  Commerce;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  Frederick 
Straus,  J.  E.  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  Seward  Prosser,  President,  Banker's  Trust 
Company  and  Jacob  Reynolds,  President,  First  National  Bank. 

Reference  to  the  directory  of  directors  will  show  the  enormous  influence 
and  control  which  this  group  of  bankers  has  over  some  of  the  largest  railroad 
systems  in  the  United  States.  The  question  was,  whether  the  railroads  shoidd 
settle  the  strike  with  the  shopmen  through  an  agreement  suggested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  the  railroads  should  continue 
in  an  effort  to  crush  the  unions  and  to  establish  in  railroad  shop  operations 
a  condition  of  autocracy  in  which  the  workers  should  have  no  organizations 
and  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor. 
Mr,  Hoover  was  confronting  the  most  powerful  financial  aggregation  in  the 
United  States,  The  answer  that  he  got  from  the  throne  of  high  finance  in  that 
meeting  was  a  definace  of  the  unions  and  the  plain  declaration  that  so  far  as  the 
powers  of  finance  were  concerned,  the  railroads  were  free  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  ty  crush  the  organizations  of  labor. 

Scarcely  more  than  foin*  weeks  later  Attorney  General  Harry  M.  Daugh- 
erty,  a  member  of  the  same  President's  cabinet,  going  from  the  same  presi- 
dential presence,  went  to  Chicago  and  secured  from  Judge  Wilkerson  an  in- 
junction which  outraged  the  American  people  and  which  by  every  fair  and 
competent  authority  has  been  declared  to  be  grossly  violative  of  the  law. 
What  is  more  important  in  this  connection,  however,  was  the  address  of  the 
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Attorney  General  to  the  court  in  asking  for  the  injunction.  Remembering  the 
official  position  of  the  Attorney  General  and  all  that  had  gone  before,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Mr.  Daugherty's  statement  to  the  court  in  Chicago  is  a 
far  more  knportant  bit  of  historical  evidence,  a  far  more  important  declara- 
tion of  policy,  and  a  far  more  important  intimation  of  understandings  and 
arrangements  that  have  been  generally  understood.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 

.    .    •    So  long  mod  to  the  extent  that  lean  qieak  for  the  gOTemment  of  the  United 

States  I  wiO  use  the  power  of  the  goTonunent  to  prerent  the  labw  uiioiis  of  the  oMmtrj 

from  destroyfaig  the  open  shop. 

Labor  Has  Had  the  Experience 

These  are  some  of  the  facts.  These  are  the  things  that  are  either  known 
or  suspected  by  every  trade  unionist  in  America  and  by  thousands  who  are  not 
trade  unionists  but  who  have  a  profound  reverence  for  American  principles 
and  traditions. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  had  no  intention  of  presenting  such  a  case  as  a 
lawyer  would  present  to  a  jiuy,  but  that  I  would  set  forth  information  that 
would  show  the  basis  of  the  conviction  that  i^  in  Labor's  mind. 

I  may  say  two  things  in  addition.  First,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pre- 
sent all  of  the  information  which  I  possess.  Second,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  recount  the  first  hand  experiences  of  practically  every  organization  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  in  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Armistice. 
The  fact  is  that  these  organizations  have  had  to  fight  for  their  life.  They  do 
not  need  documents.  They  have  had  the  actkm.  They  have  been  driven  to  fight 
for  their  existence,  for  their  freedom,  for  the  very  bed-rock  rights  of  Ameri- 
can freemen.  They  have  seen  employers  break  contracts,  they  have  had  to  re- 
sist drastic  wage  reductions,  they  have  been  confronted  with  innumerable 
oppositions,  ddiances  and  blows  at  their  very  existence.  The  miners,  the 
printers,  the  granite  cutters,  the  quarry  workers,  the  packing  house  workers — 
these  are  but  some  of  the  organizations  with  which  organized  employers  have 
wantonly  broken  their  pledged  word,  their  written  agreement.  The  workers 
have  had  the  proof  in  their  daily  experiences.  Tomes  could  tell  them  nothing 
more. 

But  because  I  am  speaking  here  mainly  to  those  who  have  not  lived 
through  the  experience  I  have  sought  to  draw  mainly  from  the  recorded  state- 
ments, the  documents,  and  the  public  actions  of  employers,  together  with  some 
of  their  authentic  but  unpublished  pronouncements,  plans  and  correspond- 
ence. I  have  sought  to  show  also  their  interweaving  relationships  and  to 
point  out  a  sequence  of  events  which,  while  by  p«  nw^ans  comnlete.  for  lack  of 
time  and  space,  is  sufficiently  an  entity  to  con 
clear  the  purpose. 

The  final  point  is  the  effect  which  this  trer 
workers.  If  we  are  to  omit  the  period  of  severe 
its  peak  in  the  winter  of  1921-22,  I  may  stat 
and  of  record  that  the  effect  has  been  to  stknuJ 
toward  organization,  to  make  clear  to  them  the 
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tion,  to  drive  home  to  them  the  truth  that  their  salvation  depends  upon  their 
own  economic  strength  and  their  own  intelligence. 

The  defense  has  cost  the  workers  great  effort,  which  they  do  not  regret. 
No  man  worthy  of  the  name  regrets  the  cost  of  a  battle  for  freedom.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  organizations  of  labor  are  still  under  fire — the  granite  cutters 
have  been  locked  out  for  some  fifteen  months  and  the  textile  workers  have  not 
yet  gained  complete  victory  over  the  ruthlessness  of  their  employers.  But  in 
the  main  and  viewing  the  situation  in  its  national  aspect,  the  battalions  of 
reaction  have  been  brought  to  a  halt.  Their  drive  has  lost  its  momenttun. 
The  membership  of  the  organizations  of  the  workers  is  increasing  constantly. 

Mighty  Qnslaiight— Brilliant  Resistance 

We  have  witnessed  the  mightiest  onslaught  of  reaction  through  which  our 
nation  ever  passed.  We  have  witnessed  the  most  brilliant  and  effective 
resistance  ever  offered  by  Labor  in  defense  of  rights  and  standards  and 
principles. 

Otu-  hope  is  that  the  time  is  near  when  full  attention  and  thought  may  be 
given  to  constructive,'  cooperative  effort.  Labor's  innermost  thought  always 
is  the  improvement  of  the  proces -es  of  production,  the  perfection'  of  service, 
the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  life  for  all.  If  we  can  presently  emerge 
finally  from  the  contest  against  autocratic  domination  of  industry  into  which 
we  were  plunged  by  the  deliberate  planning  of  powerful  combinations  of  high 
finance  and  great  industries  after  the  war,  we  shall  enter  upon  a  period  of  de- 
velopment and  progress  such  as  we  have  never  known.  The  arts  of  the  pro- 
ducer are  the  arts  that  thrill  oin-  souls.  They  send  to  us  the  call  to  which 
our  natures  and  oiff  training  vibrate  and  respond.  It  is  not  of  our  choice 
that  we  resist  injustice;  it  is  because  injustice  bars  otu"  path. 

And  how  short-sighted  it  has  all  been,  this  boastful,  trumpet-blaring, 
lying,  deceptive  war  to  destroy  the  organizations  of  the  workers,  the  useful, 
toiling  men  and  women  of  our  country.  How  wasteful!  History  teaches  that 
progress  goes  on,  tyran  s,  fools,  self-seekers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Caesars,  Napoleons,  Hohezollerns,  all  pass  and  their  forces  crumble.  The 
:  ace  moves  onward.  So  it  must  be,  now  and  tomorrow  and  forever. 


The  lessening  of  the  daily  hours  of  labor  increases  the  total  of  products 
by  increasing  the  opportunity  and  disposition  for  coastuning  them.  The 
sum  of  the  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civilized  state  is  merely  the 
difference  between  men  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  gratify  their  physical 
needs  only,  and  men  who  have  time,  inclination,  and  determination  to  in- 
dulge and  cidtivate  the  intellectual  side  of  their  nature. 


The  idea  that  compulsory  curbitration  laws  encourage  the  organization 
of  the  workers  amounts  in  fact  to  the  paradox  of  organizing  the  workers  for 
the  primary  object  of  destryoing  the  very  power  that  makes  organization 
itself  worth  while. 
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The  Miners'  Service  to  All  Labor 

By  John  L.  Lbwis 

Pretident.  United  Mifae  Workers  of  America 

WHEN  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  won  such  a  sijg^nal  victory 
in  their  recent  great  strike  they  put  a  definite  stop  to  the  nation  wide 
campaign  for  reductionsi  n  wages  of  labor  in  this  country.  This  cam- 
paign had  been  in  progress  for  many  months.  Its  e£fect  was  felt  in  nearly  every 
line  of  industry.  Employers  everjrwhere  carried  on  a  continuous  effort  to 
force  their  employes  to  take  reductions.  In  some  lines  they  were  successful 
in  their  plan  and  forced  wage  cuts  upon  their  people.  Employers  were  gloat- 
ing over  the  way  in  which  they  were  "putting  it  over."  They  called  it  "defla- 
tion of  labor/'  and  this  high  sounding  title  won  some  approval  in  certain 
quarters,  where  they  are  always  ready  to  "deflate"  labor.  And  then  the  coal 
operators  of  the  country,  noting  the  success  of  employers  in  some  other  lines, 
attempted  to  reduce  wages  in  the  coal  industry.  That  was  what  caused  the 
strike  of  coal  miners.  Coal  companies  announced  reductions  of  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  in  some  places.  They  assumed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
policy.  Business  was  shot  to  pieces;  there  was  widespread  unemplo3rment; 
wages  in  other  industries  were  under  fire  and  in  some  reductions  had  already 
been  accomplished.  It  was  evident  that  the  campaign  for  lower  wages  was 
to  be  continued  all  through  the  ranks  of  labor. 

But  when  the  employing  interests,  backed  by  the  most  powerful  financial 
interests  in  the  country,  undertook  to  compel  the  coal  miners  to  accept  reduc- 
tions, the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  took  the  position  that  it  was  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  scheme.  The  miners'  union  emphatically  informed  the 
operators  that  wage  reductions  in  the  coal  industry  would  not  be  permitted. 
They  said  reductions  were  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Operators  refused 
to  meet  with  the  miners  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  last  winter,  as  they 
had  agreed  they  would  do,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
reason  for  their  refusal  was  that  they  believed  the  time  was  opportune  for  them 
to  declare  war  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  weaken  or  destroy 
the  union  and  thus  force  wage  reductions  on  the  miners.  Of  course,  this  called 
for  a  fight,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  entered  upon  that  con- 
flict with  every  important  influence  in  the  country  against  them  with  the 
exception  of  organized  labor  itself. 

When  the  call  for  the  suspension  of  coal  mining  went  out  not  only  did  the 
600,000  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  lay  down  their  tools 
and  quit  work,  but  scores  of  thousands  of  non-tmion  mine  workers  in  impor- 
tant fields  did  likewise.  Operators  had  insisted  that  the  non-union  men  would 
remain  at  work.  They  said  their  unorganized  men  were  well  satisfied;  that 
they  were  happy  and  contented;  that  they  were  making  no  complaint;  that 
they  would  not  strike  but  would  continue  at  work.  But  these  non-union  work- 
ers did  quit  by  the  thousands  and  they  joined  the  union  immediately.  The 
operators  were  amazed  at  this  development.  They  found  that  their  non-union 
employes  were  not  as  well  satisfied  as  they  had  pictured  them  to  be« 

And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  these  thousands  of  heretofore  unorganized 
men  that  their  action  in  joining  with  their  union  brothers  in^this  strike  was  an 
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important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  gigantic  victory  which  was  won  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  strike  brought  with  it  all  of  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  that  always 
accompany  an  industrial  struggle  of  serious  proportions.  Thousands  of  families 
were  evicted  from  their  homes  and  set  out  upon  the  roadside.  Union  miners 
were  shot  and  killed.  Others  were  beaten  up.  Women  and  children  were  sub- 
jected to  indignities  by  the  armed  guards  imported  into  certain  localities  in 
strike  fields.  Union  meetings  were  broken  up.  Injunctions  were  issued 
by  the  scores  all  over  the  country.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  strike  fields  to  sup- 
press disorders  that  never  happened.  Strikebreakers  were  sent  into  many 
places.  Politicians,  federal  and  state  officials,  many  of  them,  used  their 
strongest  efforts  to  prevent  the  miners  from  winning  the  strike.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  miners  probably  would  win,  a  campaign  was  started 
to  compel  the  miners  to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitration,  thus  wiping 
out  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  as  a  method  for  settling  disputes 
of  this  character.  But  here,  again,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  made 
a  stand  not  only  in  their  own  behalf  but  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  American 
labor  movement.  The  miners  knew  that  if  the  imion-busting  employers  could 
force  arbitration  upon  the  miners'  imion  and  thus  destroy  collective  bargaining 
they  could  force  the  same  thing  on  any  other  labor  union.  So  the  United 
Mine  Workers  made  the  fight  and  they  won  on  that  point  also. 

When  an  agreement  finally  was  negotiated  at  Cleveland  for  the  bittunin- 
ous  industry  it  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  wage  scale  and  all  of  the 
old  working  conditions.  It  ignored  arbitration  in  any  form  or  imder  any  guise. 
And  when  the  anthracite  agreement  was  negotiated  it  was  upon  the  same 
terms.  Arbitration  as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  is  now 
dead,  as  far  as  the  coal  mining  industry  is  concerned,  and  collective  bargaining 
has  been  saved  and  retained. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  winning  this  strike,  checked 
the  downward  trend  of  wages  for  labor  in  general.  Already  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  announced  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  its 
day  laborers.  In  the  cement  industry  a  similar  increase  has  been  made.  Tex- 
tile manufacturers  have  discontinued  their  attempt  to  hammer  down  the 
wages  of  their  employes.  And  the  same  story  might  be  told  of  other  industries 
where  the  success  of  the  miners  in  heading  off  the  campaign  for  wage  reduc- 
tions has  had  its  effect. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  appreciate  to  the  fullest  degree 
the  support  and  cooperation  which  they  received  from  various  quarters  in  the 
labor  movement.  It  was  a  tremendous  struggle,  long,  hard  and  difficult.  But 
the  union  coal  miners  could  and  would  have  continued  the  fight  indefinitely 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  win.  They  realized  that  they  were  the  shock  troops 
of  the  labor  movement  and  that  upon  them  rested  the  huge  task  of  beating 
back  the  forces  of  reaction  that  were  arrayed  against  the  labor  movement. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  emerge  from  the  conflict  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  for  the  miners  as  well  as  for  labor  in  general.  The  miners' 
union  is  greater  and  stronger  today  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Its  member- 
ship is  cemented  together  in  one  solid  mass,  more  firmly  determined  than  ever 
before  to  maintain  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  all  other  workers. 
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The  Japanese  in  Hawaii 

By  Paui.  Scharrbnbbrg 

This  is  the  second  aritde  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Scharrenberg  on  the 
labor  p  roblem  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  first  article,  under  the  caption 
"Does  Hawaii  Need  Chinese,**  appeared  in  the  September  Federationist. 

Owing  to  the  transposition  of  two  figures  a  regrettable  error  crept  into 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  previous  article.  As  corrected  the  paragraph 
should  read: 

"  There  was  no  labor  problem  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  cane  began  on  plantation  scale.  The  first  sugar  mill  was 
erected  tn  1835,  at  Koloa  on  the  Island  of  Kauai.  The  census  of  all  the 
islands  taken  by  the  Hawaiian  government  during  the  following  year 
showed  a  populalion  of  J 08,000.  As  the  sugar  industry  developed,  the 
popuation  seems  to  have  decreased.  At  any  rate,  this  process  continued  fcr 
about  forty  years,  when  the  population  of  the  Islands  had  been  reduced 
to  less  than  58,000.'* 

(Second  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Scharrenberg.) 

AMERICAN  journalists  and  others  who  have  from  time  to  time  said 
unkind  things  about  anti-Japanese  ''agitators"  in  California  should 
be  invited  to  study  the  race  problem  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
has  been  rather  a  scarcity  of  those  pestiferous  agitators  in  the  Islands.  As 
a  result,  this  American  territory  is  today  confronted  by  a  condition  cal- 
culated to  jarr  even  the  most  optimistic  beUever  in  the  melting  pot   idea. 

Hawaii  is  the  most  complete  and  convincing  object  lesson  to  the  mainland 
as  to  what  would  have  happened  to  California  if  the  workers  of  that  state, 
and  the  people  generally,  had  not  been  so  determined  to  hold  the  state  as  a 
heritage  to  the  white  race. 

The  story  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  is  full  of  most  interesting  historic 
details.  According  to  tradition  a  Japanese  vessel  touched  on  the  Island  of 
Maui  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  This,  however,  is  tradition  only. 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  or  imcertain  about  the  importation  of  the 
first  batch  of  Japanese  contract  laborers  in  1868.  During  that  year*  a  length>- 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  Royal  Bureau  of  Imihigration 
and  Mr.  Van  Reed,  the  Hawaiian  Consul  in  Japan,  regarding  the  value  of 
Japanese  as  plantation  laborers.  Mr.  Van  Reed  having  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  "the  industry  and  docility  of  these  people,  their  cleanliness,  honesty, 
and  adaptibility  to  the  ways  of  the  country,"  a  draft  was  forwarded  him 
in  March,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  immigrants  to  Hawaii.  The 
Consul  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work  and  soon  had  nearly  350  people  ready 
to  embark  when  a  change  of  government  took  place  and  the  permission 
that  had  been  given,  allowing  the  emigrants  to  depart,  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Van  Reed,  however,  finally  succeeded  in  dispatching  the  vessel  chartered 
for  that  purpose  with  148  persons,  six  of  whom  were  women,  instead  of 
the  350  Who  had  been  first  engaged.  The  *' Scioto''  arrived  in  the  Islands 
Jime  19,  1868,  and  this  was  the  starting  point  of  Japanese  inmiigration. 
The  first  arrivals  were  brought  on  the  following  terms:  Three  years'  service 
at  monthly  wages  of  $4  per  man,  the  36  months  to  be  counted  from  the  day 
they  arrived  in  Honolulu;  the  laborers  were  to  be  divided  into  companies 
of  25  men  each ;  each  company  to  have  two  head  men,  who  were  to  receive 

♦From  data  compiled  by  R.  C.  Lydecker,  Librarian,  Public  Archives,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hawaii. 
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Hawaii's  Japanese  labor  moTement,  too,  presents  a  problem 
of  real  magnitude.  During  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  1920  the 
name  ^'Federation  of  Japanese  Labor  in  Hawaii"  was  changed 
to  ^'Hawaii  Laborers'  Association."  The  change  of  name,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  the  structure  or  compositi<m  of  the  Federation, 
visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Association 
at  Honolulu  and  caUs  upon  their  princqial  branch  ofHcers  on 
the  three  other  islands  where  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  only  (me  of  all  the  ofHcials  of  the  Association  was 
able  to  converse  in  the  English  langui^e. 


one  dollar  a  month  in  addition  to  their  pay.  There  was  one  head  man  for  alt 
the  laborers  who  received  $150  per  year  including  board."  From  the  time 
of  their  leaving  Yokohama,  they  were  supplied  with  food,  lodging  and  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  medical  attendance. 

Heavy  shipments  of  Japanese  laborers  began  to  arrive  in  the  year 
1885,  and  continued  steadily  for  a  decade.  In  1896-97,  while  Hawaii  had  a 
provisional  form  of  government,  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  constant 
stream  of  Japanese  immigration.  In  fact,  during  those  years  some  1100 
Japanese  were  denied  permission  to  land  at  Hawaii.  For  this  act  the  JRe-- 
public  of  Hawaii  was  coerced  to  pay  Japan  the  sum  of  $75,000,  in  order 
hat  there  might  be  no  hindrance  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States* 

After  annexation  the  Japanese  began  to  arrive  in  hordes.  In  1899 
nearly  20,000  Japanese  were  brought  to  Honolulu. 

The  so-called  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  negotiated  between  former 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Mikado,  taking  effect  in  1908,  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  mass  immigration  of  Japanese. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  this  ''Gentlemen's  Agreement"  was  meant 
to  apply  to  continental  United  States  only,  the  Japanese  government  of  its 
own  volition  extended  said  agreement,  experimentally  at  least*,  to  the 
HawaiiaCn  Islands. 

The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Territory,  According  to  the  1920 
census  is  255,912:  42.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  109,274  are  Japanese.  Of 
the  Islands'  Japanese  population  48,586  are  Hawaiian  bom  and  embryo 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920  Hawaii's  Japanese  population 
increased  29,599.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so  very  startling  but  it  is  certainly 
sig^nificant  that  the  increase  in  the  Japanese  population  is  largely  composed 
of  females.  Out  of  29,599  total  Japanese  increase,  21,739  are  females  and 
only  7,860  are  males.  In  1910  there  were  220.1  males  to  each  100  females. 
In  1920  this  ratio  had  been  reduced  134.3  to  100. 

The  growing  ratio  of  females  in  the  Islands'  Japanese  popidation  portends 

•For  detailed  information  upon  this  question  see  statement  of  Mr.  J.  V.  A.  Mac- 
Murray,  Chief,  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  State  Department;  pages  552-571, 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  21-August  12,  1921. 
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a  still  greater  proportional  increase  during  the  present  decade.  Already 
six  out  of  every  ten  children*  born  in  the  Territory  of-Hawaii  are  of  Oriental 
parentage.  Five  out  of  every  ten  are  of  Japanese  parentage. 

By  way  of  amplification  the  birth  rate  by  racial  groups  in  the  territory 
tells  a  meaningful  tale.  The  average  birth  rate  for  all  racial  groups  (for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1921**)  was  36.81  per  1,000  of  population.  Residents 
of  American,  British,  German  and  Russian  ancestry  are  credited  with  a 
birth  rate  of  only  15.88  per  1,000  population.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  birth  rate  of  42.74  per  1,000. 

Mathematical  forecasts  of  the  futiu-e  based  upon  birth  rate  statistics  are 
not  always  reliable  but  should  not  be  ignored. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  children  born  in  Hawaii  of 
Japanese  parents  are  citizen-.  The  most  conservative  forecasters  predict 
that  by  1930  these  citizen-bom  Japanese  will  comprise  about  28  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  and  by  1940  about  47  per  cent.  Thenceforward,  their  numbers 
will  double  every  21  years.  Between  1940  and  1950  the  voters  of  Japanese 
blood  will  reach  the  point  of  nmnerical  majority. 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  can  not  be  disposed  of  with  a  few  passing 
references. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement"  has  not  stopped  the  flow  of  Japanese  to  the  Islands.  This  is  not  a 
charge  of  "bad  faith"  against  the  Japanese  government.  The  trouble  with 
this  agreement  is  that  administration  and  interpretation  is  all  on  one  side, 
i.e.,  the  Japanese  side. 

Under  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  the  American  immigration  authoii 
ties  are  required  to  honor,  and  accept  at  face  value,  every  passport  issued  by 
Japan. 

The  essence  of  this  agreement  is  that  laborers  shall  not  be  pennitted 
to  leave  Japan  for  American  territory.  During  the  last  decade  9,717  "picture 
brides,"  nearly  all  of  whom  at  once  went  to  work  as  agricultural  laborers 
or  as  domestic  servants,  came  in.  And  although  the  Japanese  government 
has  volimtarily  stopped  the  departure  of  pictiu-e  brides  for  the  mainland, 
these  brides  are  still  coming  to  the  Islands. 

In  addition  to  these  "brides,"  thousands  of  male  laborers  came  over 
during  the  ten  years,  with  passports.  They  obtained  passports  because 
of  peculiar  family  relations.  Under  the  regulations,  a  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
may  bring  over  his  wife,  his  father  and  mother,  his  children.  That  opens 
the  gate.  A  plantation  laborer  may  bring  over  a  "picture  bride,"  who  is  a 
laborer  except  for  the  few  weeks  annually  at  her  period  of  child-birth.  He  sends 
for  his  father  or  mother,  or  both.  They  arrive,  and  immediately  send  for  aD 
their  remaining  sons  and  daughters.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  which  the  old  father  was  on  his  way  back  to  Japan  before  these 
sons  and  daughters  had  arrived,  having  stopped  only  long  enough  for  the 
accessary  formalities  of  "calling"  over  the  younger  generation. 

These  sons  and  daughters,  of  course,  may  bring  their  wives  and  husbands 

^From  data  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Territorial  Board  of  Health. 
•♦Report  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  1921. 
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and  children.  A  '^picture  bride"  may  call  over  her  mother  or  father,  and 
hat  parent  may  bring  her  sturdy  sons,  laborers,  and  they  may  bring  wives  or 
send  for  picture  brides,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  custom  of  "adoption"  starts  another  leak.  For  example, 
by  agreement  a  laborer  in  Japan  whose  elder  brother  is  head  of  the  family, 
applies  for  and  receives  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  family  and  set 
up  a  cadet  family.  Then  he  adopts  as  his  son  a  nephew  in  Hawaii,  who  is 
the  son  of  that  elder  brother.  The  young  man  in.  Hawaii  accepts  that  adop- 
tion, and  through  the  consulate  sends  for  his  "father,"  who  upon  arrival 
proceeds  to  send  for  his  real  sons. 

Clearly,  this  arrangement  works  like  an  endless  chain  or  a  revolving 
bridge  that  constantly  pours  more  laborers  into  Hawaii. 

Dining  the  last  decade  there  were  37,271  alien  Japanese  admitted  to 
the  Islands.  This  figure  does  not  include  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese  returning 
from  visits  or  schooling  in  Japan,  since  they  are  American  citizens.  In  the 
same  period  27,993  aliens  departed  for  Japan.  Japan's  statistics  of  departures 
to  Japan  for  the  ten  years  give  a  total  of  41,062.  A  truly  remarkable  dis- 
crepancy between  our  total  and  theirs — 13,069.   The  explanation,  however, 


The  most  cansenrative  forecasters  prediet  diat  by  1930  these 
dtizeii-bom  J^MUiese  will  conqurise  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
doctorate  and  by  1940  about  47  per  cent.  Thenceforward,  then* 
numbers  will  double  every  twenty-<me  years.  Between  1940 
and  1950  the  voters  of  Japanese  blood  will  reach  the  point  of 
numerical  majority. 


is  quite  simple.  In  the  decade  13,069  Japanese  children  born  in  the  Islands 
and  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  went  back  to  Japan 
for  education. 

American  immigration  statistics  classifies  them  as  Americans,  not 
''aliens."  Japan  counts  them  as  Japanese.  American  by  birth,  they  are  in 
fact  registered  at  the  Japanese  consulate  in  Honolulu  and  in  Tokyo  as  Jap- 
anese subjects. 

Thus,  during  the  last  decade  alone,  more  than  13,000  children  born  in 
the  Islands  were  sent  back  to  Japan  for  education,  and  Japan  counts  them 
in  and  makes  a  showing  that  there  was  an  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals 
during  this  ten  years  under  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  Surely,  there 
could  be  no  more  misleading  deduction. 

Men  who  have  devoted  their  life  to  the  study  of  immigration  questions 
assert  that  20,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  Hawaiian  born  school 
children  now  in  Japan.  All  of  these  are  entitled  to  come  back  to  Hawaii 
or  to  any  other  part  of  America.  And,  of  course,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
this  20,000  should  be  added  to  the  last  census  population  of  the  Idaads, 
making  the  total  Japanese  population  of  Hawaii  129,274  instead  of  109,274. 

The  writer  is  keenly  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  too  many  figures 
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spofl  many  a  good  story.  But  the  Japanese  problem  of  the  Mands  can  be 
discussed  in  a  general  way. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  object  lesson  than  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii . 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  public  schools  in  any  land  are  the 
chief  agency  in  harmonizing  and  developing  the  citizenship  of  the  future. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  school  problem  of  the  Islands  is,  therefore,  quite 
apropos  to  this  article. 

For  the  term  ended  June  23,  1922,  there  were  44,393  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  21,348  of  these  pupils  were 
Japanese;  4,116  were  Chinese;  1,270  were  Filipinos,  and  657  were  Koreans. 
This  means  that  61.7  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Islands  are  of  Asiatic  descent. 

A  recent  study  of  Hawaii's  public  school  system,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  gives  quite  a  high  recommendation  to  the 
Islands'  public  school  system.  Yet,  no  less  a  person  than  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  territory,  in  the  Hawaii  Educational  Review,  January, 
1922  issue,  says.: 

Although  Hawaii  has  a  compulsory  attendance  law,  large  numbers  of  children  do  not 
enter  school  imtil  they  are  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  They  should  enter  when  six 
years  of  age.  Due  to  the  widespread  and  chronic  congestion  in  the  lower  grades,  this 
late  entrance  is  a  handicap,  which  few  children  are  able  to  overcome. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  children  come  from  plantation  camps  and  barracks,  and  are 
the  children  of  uneducated  Asiatic  peasant  laborers.  They  come  from  non-English-speak* 
ing  homes.  Outside  of  school,  they  rarely  hear  the  English  language.  In  most  of  the 
homes  in  Hawaii,  English  is  a  foreign  language.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  receiving 
rooms  are  necessary  where  the  children  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  Engli^  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  teacher.  The  non-English-speaking  home  environment  of  the  child  is  a 
heavy  handicap  upon  the  public  school  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  much  of  the  retardation. 

Over  half  of  the  total  school  population  attends  foreign  language  schods.  These  are 
mostly  Japanese  schools  where  Japanese  language,  history,  institutions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, religious  ideas,  etc.,  are  taught.  The  foreign  language  schools  constitute  a  serious 
retarding  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  There  is  no  other  place  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  no  other  country  in  the  world,  where  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
school  enrollment  regularly  and  systematically  attends  alien  schoob  taught  by  alien 
teachers  in  an  alien  language  and  conducted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
religious  beliefs,  customs  and  political  ideals  of  an  alien  people. 

A  peculiar  situation  has  existed  in  Hawaii  for  many  years,  and  has  had  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  public  schools.  Japanese  parents  have  the  custom  of  sending  their  young 
Hawaiian-bom  children  to  Japan  for  Japanese  education.  These  children  remain  in 
Japan  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  return  to  Hawaii  expecting  to  remain 
here  as  American  citizens.  Their  education  has  been  almost  wholly  Japanese  and,  al- 
though they  may  be  12,  14  or  15  years  of  age,  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  primary 
grades  for  instruction  in  English. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  so-called  "white" 
Americans,  who  can  possibly  afford  it,  are  sending  their  children  to  the 
private  schools  which  claim  a  total  enrollment  of  7,500  in  roimd  numbers. 
At  that,  the  *' white*'  American  children  number  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
th    total  combined  enrollment  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  foreign  language  schools  it  should  be  known 
that,  according  to  the  latest  available  reports,  there  are  ajpproximately  185 
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of   such  schools  in  the  Islands,  emplo)dng  nearly  five  hundred  teachers. 

Originally  started  by  Japanese  Christians  in  Hawaii,  nearly  all  are 
now  Japanese  schools  run  by  five  Buddhist  sects.  Quite  recently  the  foreign 
language  schools  have  been  placed  under  territorial  law,  i.  e.,  regulation. 
Formerly  the  Japanese  pupils  attended  the  Japanese  schools  before  and  after 
the  public  school  day,  now  the  Japanese  schools  (and  all  other  foreign  language 
schools)  are  restricted  to  teaching  one  hour  a  day — after  the  public  school 
hours — ^not  more  than  six  hours  a  week  and  not  more  than  thirty-eight 
weeks  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Next  to  the  Japanese  language  schools  the  Japanese  language  news- 
papers present  a  picture  strong  enough  to  confound  those  who  glibly  talk 
of  easy  assimilation  and  Americanization. 

Honolulu  has  foin*  Japanese  daily  papers  but  only  two  American  dailies. 
The  combined  circulation  of  the  Japanese  dailies  far  exceeds  the  combined 
circulation  of  the  two  American  papers.  Altogether  there  are  about  twenty 
Japanese  newspapers  published  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  which  eight  are 
dailies. 

One  of  the  Japanese  dailies  at  Honolulu,  the  Nippu  Jiji,  is  a  member 


Clearly  this,  arrangement  (imniigrati<m)  works  like  an  endless 
chain  or  a  revdving  bridge  diat  constantly  pours  more  ( Japfmese) 
laborers  into  Hawaii. 


of  the  Associated  Press  and  claims  a  paid  circtdation  close  to  10,000  copies.. 
This  paper,  which  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  on  Jime  11,  1922,  has  a 
foundry  for  the  making  of  Japanese  types. 

All  of  these  Japanese  language  papers  are  Japanese  to  the  core.  The 
news  is  of  Japan;  American  news  items  are  featured  only  when  there  is  a 
reflection  of  the  American  attitude  toward  Japan.  News  is  colored  with  the 
Japanese  view  point;  editorials  champion  the  Japanese  contention.  The 
divine  ancestry  of  the  Emperor,  placing  him  infinitely  above  all  other  heredi- 
tary rulers,  the  asstu'ed  destiny  of  Japan,  the  glory  of  her  army  and  navy, 
full  justification  of  Japan's  cotu'se  in  Korea,  Shantung,  Manchuria,  Siberia 
and  elsewhere,  demand  for  ''racial  equality"  with  the  right  of  free  immi- 
gration to  all  lands — such  things  are  day  by  day  fed  into  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  Islands. 

The  Japanese  language  press  presents  one  of  the  vital  problems  of  the 
Islands  and  really  deserves  a  chapter  of  its  own — but  limitation  of  space 
forbids  further  discussion. 

Hawaii's  Japanese  labor  movement,  too,  presents  a  problem  of  real  magni- 
tude. During  the  unsuccessful  strike  of  1920,  the  name  * 'Federation  of  Japanese 
Labor  in  Hawaii,"  was  changed  to  "Hawaii  Laborers'  Association."  The 
change  of  name,  however,  did  not  change  the  structure  or  composition  of 
the  Federation.  Visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Hawaii  Laborers'  Associa- 
tion at  Honolulu  and  calls  upon  their  principal  branch  officers  on  the  three 
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other  Islands  where  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  disclosed  the  fact  that  only 
one  of  all  the  officials  of  the  Association  was  able  to  converse  in  the  English 
language. 

Being  unable  to  read  or  speak  any  language  except  thei-  own,  the  Jap- 
anese naturally  have  some  of  the  queerest  notions  and  ideas  about  the  prin- 
ciples and  ptu-posfes  of  the  American  labor  movement.  This  situation  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  few  ultra  radical  "whites**  with  '*0.  B.  U." 
or  **I.  W.  W."  leanings  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  misrepresent 
and  grossly  malign  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Consciously,  or 
otherwise,  the  various  leading  men  in  the  Japanese  labor  organization 
showed  a  rather  bitter  and  resentful  disposition.  The  sugar  planters,  of  course, 
are  hated  not  merely  as  an  aftermath  of  the  unsuccessful  strike  but  because, 
it  is  claimed,  the  planters  have  inspired  persecution  in  the  coiu-ts,  of  men 
active  in  the  union.  Spokesmen  for  the  Japanese  also  feel  a  great  injustice 
was  done  to  the  plantation  laborers  when  wages  were  arbitrarily  reduced 
sometime  after  the  strike  had  been  called  oS.  The  Japanese  assert  it  costs  a 
male  laborer  on  the  plantations  on  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu  and  Kauai  from  $14 
to  $17  and  for  women  from  $10  to  $12  per  month  for  board.  The  reduced 
wage  scale  which  pays  to  male  laborers  the  basic  wage  of  $26  and  to  women 
$19.50  per  month,  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  blow  at  the  laborers'  meager 
standard  of  living,  particularly  when  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  work  26 
days  per  calendar  month,  deducting  four  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  these  laborers  have  several 
children  to  support. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  article  (published  in  the  September 
American  Federationist)  the  planters  are  trying  to  remedy  matters  by 
holding  out  a  different  inducement.  Thousands  of  day  laborers  have  been 
transformed  into  sub-contractors  or  **piece  workers."  This  arrang  ment 
has  alleviated  some  of  the  dissatisfaction  but  has  certainly  not  eradicated  it. 

On  the  plantations  thousands  of   Japanese  '*helpers"  to  white  skilled 
labor  have  learned  the  trades.    Many  of  these  semi-skilled  Japanese  sub- 
sequently displaced  the  white  men.   But  the  vast  majority  of  these  Japanese 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  painters,  plumbers,  etc.,  drifted  to  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  and  other  cities  until  white  labor  has  virtually  disappeared.    Long  ago 
the  Japanese  began  to  take  contracts,  and  now  the  building  trade  of  Honolulu 
is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.    Countless  other  plantation 
laborers  have  drifted  to  the  cities  and  set  up  little  shops,  of  which  there  is  a 
seemingly  endless  row.    Slowly  but  surely  they  are  expanding  and  branch- 
ing out  into  every  line  of  business  and  endeavc    ^^'^  «ei,;««.  i^A^^c,*^^,  ^f  t^u^ 
Islands  is  already  a  Japanese  monopoly.  Japan 
and  more  aggressive  every  year.  Quite  recentl 
attempting  to  eliminate  white  competitors, 
stream  is  running — always  in  one  direction! 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connectior 
and  the  Japanese  are  at  swords  end  in  many 
one  point,  namely,  that  Hawaii's  climate  is  r 
(the  Orientals)  than  to  the  white  race.    Mr.  \ 
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newspaper  publisher  in  Honoltilu,  presented  the  Japanese  viewpoint  on  this 
question  in  peifectly  clear  language: 

*  Those  that  are  most  adapted  to  the  environment  are  the  ones  that 
will  prosper  the  most.  This  is  a  law  of  nature.  McClatchy  may  agitate  and 
Phelan  may  howl  *,  but  they  are  unable  to  change  this  law  of  nature. 

"The  mainstay  of  Hawaii  is  Orientals.  This  is  stating  it  rather  bluntly 
but  I  think  there  is  truth  in  it.  If  Orientals  are  left  out,  there  is  fear  of  the 
Hawaiian  industries  being  paralyzed.  Without  industries  there  is  no  Value  to 
Hawaii.    There  is  no  question  about  that.*' 

The  sugar  planters  agree  that  *'the  mainstay  of  Hawaii  is  Orientals.*' 
To  be  sure,  the  planters  want  Chinese,  as  they  say  **to  maintain  a  racial 
balance.**  But  the  Japanese  are  on  the  ground  floor.  They  are  there  to 
stay  and  look  with  perfect  equanimity  into  the  future. 

Time  is  fighting  on  their  side.  For  they  have  the  two  great  essential 
qualities  that  count.  The  people  who  work  and  multiply  are  ultimately 
going  to  own  the  land  and  enjoy  the  fullness  thereof!  This  may  sound  like 
a  platitude  but  remains  inexorable  logic,  nevertheless.  At  any  rate  the 
Japanese  in  the  Islands  feel  quite  secure  and  confident  as  to  the  future. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  foolish  and  more  or  less  sentimental  talk  about 
Hawaii  being  the  melting  pot  of  races. 

If  the  race  problem  of  Hawaii  teaches  anything  at  all  it  is  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  simple  truth  that  the  Caucasians  and  the  Japanese  are  not  of  the 
same  racial  stock.  Real  assimilation  must  carry  with  it  intermarriage,  and 
this  vital  assimilation  the  Japanese  do  not  want. 

In  California  the  law  forbids  intermarriage  of  *' whites**  and  Japanese. 
Because  of  this  restriction  it  is  frequently  contended  that  Americans  cannot 
consistently  object  to  the  importation  of  picture  brides. 

In  Hawaii  the  Japanese  can  marry  into  any  racial  group  to  their  hearts 
content.  But  do  they?  They  positively  do  not!  The  vital  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  furnish  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
Japanese  desire  to  maintain  their  racial  integrity  no  matter  what  well  mean- 
ing but  iricsponsible  melting  pot  champions  may  claim  to  the  contrary. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  rather  frank  recognition  of  dual 
citizenship  by  Hawaiian-bom  Japanese.  A  further  and  rather  startling  illus- 
tration of  dual  citizenship  was  furnished  by  a  nimiber  of  Japanese  who, 
during  the  late  war,  were  soldiering  for  Uncle  Slim  at  Schofield  barracks  on 
the  Island  of  Oahu.  These  Japanese  in  American  khaki  wanted  picture 
brides.  To  gratify  their  desires  in  this  respect  they  had  to  apply  as  Japanese 
citizens  at  the  Japanese  consulate  for  the  issuance  in  Japan  of  pa  sports  to 
their  brides,  and  those  passports  were  issued  to  the  girls  as  wives  of  Japanese 
citizens.  And  the  soldiers  had  to  be  given  leave  by  their  American  command- 
ing ofl&cers  to  go  down  to  the  consulate  and  the  immigration  office  to  claim, 
as  Japanese  subjects,  the  wives  they  had  never  seen  before. 

Coimtless  similar  examples  are  available  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice. 

Practically  every  visitor  to  the  Islands  comments  favorably  on  the  fine 

♦Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy  is  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  is 
the  former  United  States  Senator  from  California.  Botk  have  been  active  in  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement. 
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racial  tolerance  manifested  thioughout  the  Territory.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  is  one  of  the  pleasing,  outstanding  features  of  community 
life  in  the  Islands.  Yet  beneath  the  surface  tolerance  there  remains  a  deep 
and  ancient  difference  of  racial  culture  and  social  viewpoint. 

The  appalling  size  of  the  so-called  Americanization  problem  in  Hawaii 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  figures*  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the 
Selective  Service  Draft. 

In  October,  1918,  the  total  of  registrants  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under 
the  eighteen  to  forty-five  draft  call  was  found  to  be  41,541.  Of  these  the 
aliens  and  alien-enemy  registrants  amounted  to  31,535,  of  which  tremendous 
total  only  542  indicated  that  they  desired  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  nmnber  of  Japanese  r^strants  was  21,484,  of  which  but 
thirty  expressed  desire  for  citizenship. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  about  it  all?  What  is  the  remedy  for  a  condition 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Well,  first  of  all  there  should  be  an  early  abrogation  of  the  ''Gentlemen's 
Agreement"  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  denying  admission,  as  immigrants 
and  permanent  residents,  to  all  aliens  who  are  ineligible  to  citizenship  imder 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  will  stop  the  leak  from  Japan  where  the  density  of  population  is 
320  per  square  mile  as  against  39.7  per  square  mile  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

When  this  has  been  done  (and  always  assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
retain  Hawaii  as  an  integral  part  of  America)  there  must  be  mutual  agree- 
ment upon  some  method,  regardless  of  cost,  whereby  the  Japanese  population 
can  be  reduced  below  a  menacing  figure.  If  America  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  true  significance  of  the  situation  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  necessary  appropriation  fA-om  Congress.  Enough  money  will  surely  do 
it.  And,  after  all,  what  is  even  a  hundred  million  dollars  to  America  if  it  will 
definitely  settle  the  grave  and  sinister  problem  of  those  beautiful  Islands 
2000  miles  from  our  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  American  people  should  change  the  laws  re- 
lating to  repatriation.  A  Hawaiian  or  California  bom  Japanese  who  aims 
to  go  through  life  under  "dual  citizenship"  by  registration  with  the  Japanese 
consulate  as  a  Japanese  "subject"  should  thereby  forfeit  his  American  citizen- 
ship. 

•Supplied  by  American  Legion,  Department  of  Hawaii. 


If  one  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  quit  work  to  compel  a  necessary 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their  lives,  no  other  body  of  men  can  have  a 
right  to  take  their  places.   The  coiut  of  morals  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
'right  to  scab. 

The  basis  of  the  shorter  workday  movement  is  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  man  does  not  live  to  work,  but  works  to  live. 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  August  1  to  and  including  August  31, 
as  follows:  Central  bodies, >2;  local  trade  unions,  1;  federal  labor  unions,  1; 
Total,  4. 
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Who  Bears  the  Burden  of  Hard  Times? 

By  Alhusd  Bakbr  Lswis 

IT  HAS  generally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  economic 
science,  that  it  is  the  active  captalist  or  investor,  the  entrepreneur,  as 

he  is  sometimes  called,  who  assumes  the  risk  of  financial  loss  in  industry 
due  to  hard  times  or  a  business  depression.  This  accepted  doctrine  has 
been  the  foundation  for  arguments  justifying  high  profits  and  condemning 
the  severe  taxation  of  excess  profits.  For  it  has  been  argued  that  since  it  is 
the  investor  or  active  business  man  who  asstmies  the  risk  of  financial  loss  in 
hard  times,  such  men  are  in  all  justice  entitled  to  very  large  profits  when 
business  is  good. 

The  theoretical  proof  that  it  is  the  active  capitalist  or  investor  who 
assumes  the  risk  of  financial  loss  in  industry  due  to  hard  times,  usually 
nms  along  the  following  lines:  The  men  who  start  any  business  enter- 
prise must  spend  their  money  in  considerable  amounts  before  they 
can  possibly  get  any  return  on  it.  Thus,  if  a  group  of  investors  want  to 
start  a  cotton  spinning  mill,  they  must  buy  or  rent  a  site,  which  requires  a 
heavy  outlay,  buy  the  materials  and  the  labor  needed  to  build  the  factory, 
buy  the  necessary  machinery  and  the  raw  material,  and  pay  the  wages  of 
the  employes  whose  labor  is  needed  to  work  up  the  first  batch  of  raw  cotton 
into  cx)tton  thread  or  cotton  cloth,  all  before  they  have  an  ounce  of  the 
product  to  sell  or  receive  a  return  from.  Clearly,  this  means  a  tremendous 
outlay  by  the  investors  a  long  time  before  a  penny  of  return  can  be  obtained. 
Dining  this  time  the  price  may  drop  or  hard  times  set  in  so  as  to  upset 
the  calculations  upon  which  they  based  their  investment  and  cause  them  a 
big  loss  of  money. 

Even  after  getting  the  business  started,  so  that  it  can  be  described  as  a 
^oing  concern,  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the  business,  still 
take  a  considerable  risk,  in  that  practically  all  their  raw  material  has  to 
be  bought  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  the  finished  product,  into  which  that 
raw  material  is  to  be  fashioned.  Of  course  it  takes  time  to  work  the  raw 
material  up  into  the  finished  product.  And  this  time  causes  a  considerable 
element  of  risk  to  enter  in,  which  risk  is  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  business. 
For  in  purchasing  the  raw  material  the  owners  of  the  business  must  make  a 
delicate  calculation.  They  must  determine  what  the  probable  price  will 
be  that  they  can  get  some  time  in  the  future,  foi  their  finished  product, 
when  it  is  ready  to  be  put  on  the  market;  and  then  from  this  price  for  the 
finished  product,  calculate  what  they  can  pay  for  the  raw  material  and  still 
have  what  they  regard  as  a  reasonable  profit  left  after  paying  for  their  labor 
and  overhead  expenses  as  well.  If,  after  making  this  delicate  calculation, 
the.  owners  of  the  business  decide  to  buy  the  raw  material,  and  then  between 
the  time  when  the  raw  material  was  bought  and  the  time  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  put  on  the  market,  the  price  for  the  finished  product  falls,  the  owners 
of  the  business  must  bear  the  loss.  Labor,  it  is  maintained,  does  not  bear 
itbe  loss,  for  the  wages  of  the  labor  used  in  working  up  the  raw  material  into 
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the  finished  product  will  have  already  been  paid  by  the  time  the  product  is 
ready  for  sale. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  always  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  between 
the  paying  out  of  money  by  the  owners  of  the  business  for  raw  material,  capital 
equipment,  or  labor,  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product,  which  introduces 
the  element  of  risk,  by  allowing  time  for  changes  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  to  falsify  the  calculations  of  those  in  control  of  the  business.  And 
it  is  argued  that  since  the  owners  of  the  business  must  bear  the  lisk  of  loss 
arising  from  a  period  of  business  depression  or  a  fall  of  prices,  their  large 
profits  in  periods  of  prosperity  and  rising  prices  should  not  be  interferred 
with  by  the  government  or  labor  organizations  in  any  way. 

Now  all  this  sounds  like  a  veiry  convincing  proof  that  it  is  the  investor 
or  capitalist,  who  takes  the  risk  of  financial  loss  in  industry,  due  to  a  business 
depression.  But  there  are  some  who  maintain  that  it  is  clearly  the  worker 
and  not  the  investor  who  bears  the  burden  of  the  risk  of  financial  loss,  due 
to  a  business  depression.  Without  denying  the  foregoing  theoretical  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  capitalist  takes  the  risk,  they  answer  that  what  happens 
when  there  is  a  drop  in  price  below  what  the  owners  of  the  industry  expected, 
so  as  to  wipe  out  their  profits,  is  that  those  in  control  of  industry  curtail 
their  production  and  lay  off  their  employes  or  give  them  only  a  few  days  work  a 
week.  Then,  instead  of  selling  their  goods,  they  hold  on  to  their  product 
as  far  as  possible,  until  the  price  begins  to  go  up  again;  often  getting  loans 
from  the  banks  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  product  off  the  market  while 
its  price  is  low. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  as  soon  as  those  in  control 
of  an  industry  find  that  the  price  of  their  product  has  fallen  so  that  they  can 
no  longer  get  what  they  regard  as  a  reasonable  profit,  they  curtail  produc- 
tion oi  close  down  their  plants  altogether  and  lay  off  their  men  or  put  them 
on  short  time.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  workers  in  the  last 
year  or  eighteen  months.  By  thus  closing  down  their  plants,  the  owners  of 
industry  cut  down  their  prime  costs,  that  is,  their  expenses  for  labor  and 
raw  materia],  to  nothing.  If  they  still  have  goods  on  hand  at  the  time  they 
shut  down  on  fiu"ther  production  and  stop  all  further  orders  for  raw  material 
and  stock  in  trade,  the  owners  of  industry  can  often  maintain  a  considerable 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  despite  the  hard  times.  Having  only 
their  overhead  expense  to  cover,  they  are  often  able  to  keep  income  ahead  of 
expenditiu"e  by  simply  gradually  selling  out  their  goods  on  hand  even  at  the 
lowei  price. 

In  this  way  the  chief  sufferers  from  a  business  deprc 
whose  wages  are  stopped  completely,  while  they  are 
the  slump  in  price  can  be  fjrseen  and  production  cu 
price  slump,  practically  the  entire  financial  burden  of 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  class  by  those  i 
It  is  notorious  that  that  was  just  exactly  what  the  Ameiic 
was  able  to  do  when  the  present  period  of  depression  beg 

By  curtailing  production  or  shutting  down  their  plar 
price  slump  occurs,  the  financial  burden  of  hard  times  is 
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of  industry  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the  workers,  who  suffer  the  Joss  of 
all  their  wages.  The  workers  aie  also  forced  in  this  way  to  take  a  reduction 
in  wages  after  they  do  get  work.  For  wages,  which  are  the  price  of  labor, 
are  determined,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  As  reducing  production  means  reducing  the  demaiid  for  labor, 
it  therefore  results  in  reducing  wages,  which  are  the  price  of  labor.  (See 
Editor's  footnote) . 

Ctirtailing  production  when  a  slump  in  prices  comes,  has  another  ad- 
vantage from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owners  of  industry.  It  reduces  the 
supply  of  the  product  and  thus,  according  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  helps  to  keep  the  price  of  the  product  from  falling  as 
much  as  it  otherwise  would,  and  ultimately  operates  to  laise  the  price  again. 

Thus  by  ctutailing  production  it  is  easily  possible  for  any  conservatively 
managed  concern  that  does  not  have  a  large  amount  of  accounts  payable, 
to  put  all  the  financial  burden  of  hard  times  on  labor  in  the  form  of  loss  of 
wages,  and  weather  the  period  of  low  prices  until  the  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction results  in  an  increase  in  prices  again.  Through  curtailing  production 
promptly  when  there  is  a  fall  in  prices,  the  owners  of  industiy  can  shift  the 
burden  of  financial  loss  due  to  hard  times  away  from  their  own  shoulders 
and  on  to  the  workers. 

Thus  we  have  two  groups  of  theorists,  one  maintaing  that  the  owners 
of  industry  and  the  other,  that  the  working  class  bear  the  burden  of  the 
financial  loss  resulting  from  hard  times.  When  theorists  differ,  the  only  way 
to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  facts.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  facts  for  whole 
industries  covering  the  lespective  amounts  that  go  to  the  workers  as  service 
income  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries,  and  to  the  owners  as  property 
income,  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  profits  and  dividends,  for  there  are 
few  such  figures  published.  The  railroad  industry  is  one  of  the  few  for  which 
such  figures  are  available. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,  this  country  suffered  a  severe  business  depression  which  made 
the  fall  of  1914,  and  the  winter  of  1915  one  of  great  unemployment,  until 
in  the  latter  half  of  1915,  the  influence  of  the  war  orders  placed  here  by  the 
European  belligerents  caused  a  revival  of  business  activity. 

As  the  railroad  financial  year  runs  from  Jime  30th,  to  June  30th,  the 
railroad  indixstry  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  show  the  effects  of  hard  times 
on  the  income  of  labor  and  ownership  respectively,  because  the  year  from 
June  30,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  woidd  contain  practically  all  the  period  of 
depression,  and  could  be  compared  with  the  previous  year,  which  was  one 
of  normal  propserity. 

We  find  that  the  total  gross  operating  revenue  of  the  lailroads,  that  is,  the 
total  revenue  from  railroads  plus  miscellaneous  operations,  was  $116,665,334 
less  than  in'  the  year  from  June  30,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  than  it  was  in 
the  previous  year.  That  is,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railroad  industry  was 
about  one  hundred  million  dollars  smaller  due  to  the  business  depression 
existing  between  June  30, 1914,  and  June  30,  1915,  than  it  had  been  in  the  pre- 
vious year.    Yet  the  operating  income,  which  represents  the  total  property 
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income  obtained  from  the  railroad  industry,  was  actually  3. 
in  the  year  from  June  30,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  than  it  had 
vious  years,  despite  the  fall  in  the  total  gross  operating  re 
words,  comparing  1914-15  with  1913-14,  the  fall  in  gross  reve 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  later  year,  turned  into  a: 
income  for  the  owners  of  the  railroads  and  railroad  eqifipm^ 

This  amazing  result  was  accomplished  because  in  the  ye 
1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  an  average  of  1,710,296  workers  w^ 
the  railroads,  while  in  the  next  year,  the  average  nmnber  of  ^ 
1,409,342,  a  decrease  of  17.6  per  cent.  That  is,  the  railoa 
the  drop  in  gross  revenue,  economized  by  laying  off  their  ei 
possible.  Consequently,  in  1914-15,  more  than  three  hundrc 
who  had  formerly  been  employed  on  the  jailroads,  were  forced 
of  the  unemployed  and  see  themselves  and  their  families  f acec 
By  this  economy,  the  owners  of  railroad  property  got  an  in 
cent  in  the  operating  income  of  their  industry,  despite  the 
theii  total  gross  operating  revenue.  In  other  words,  every  pe 
gross  revenue  suffered  by  the  railroads  as  a  result  of  the  bu 
in  1914-15  (plus  a  little  additional)  was  placed  on  the  shot 
road  working  force  through  unemployment  and  loss  of  wage 
of  it  was  borne  by  the  owners  of  railroad  property,  taking 
whole. 

These  figures  are  apparently  not  exceptional.  The  year 
period  of  severe  business  depression  for  practically  every 
The  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  figures  for  actual 
country  are  those  published  by  the  New  Yo-'k  State  indust 
which  are  based  on  the  actual  pay  rolls  of  1,648  establishmc 
State,  employing  more  than  one  third  of  the  factroy  work 
These  figures  show  that  by  unemployment  and  wage  cuts  th( 
got  only  71.4  per  cent  as  much  wages  as  they  got  in  1920.  ' 
Wisconsin  State  Industrial  Commission,  compiled  from  the 
•establishments  employing  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  ii 
of  the  state,  show  that  the  New  York  State  figures  of  the  loss 
by  the  workers  in  1921  are  extremely  conservative.  In  Wise 
got  only  about  55  per  cent  as  much  actual  wages  in  1921  as 

Yet  the  foregoing  figures  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin  ( 
story  of  the  way  the  workers  have  been  hit  by  the  present  pei 
For  the  last  few  months  of  1920  were  months  of  considerab 
for  the  workers,  so  that  1920,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  not 
good  year.  Comparing  the  wages  received  by  the  workers  in 
with  those  received  by  them  at  the  peak  of  the  prosperous  pc 
in  New  Yoik  State  the  workers  got  in  December,  1921,  onl) 
what  they  received  in  August,  1920,  and  in  Wisconsin  they  g< 
much  in  December,  1921,  as  in  August,  1920. 

Now,  how  d  d  the  owners  of  industry  fare?  Did  they  s 
more,  or  less  than  the  workers?  Unfortimately,  the  New  Yc 
Industrial  Commissions  do  not  publish  the  revenues  of  the  In 
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ments  whose  figures  on  pay  rolls  they  give,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  direct  comparison.  Also  the  United  States  Government's  figures  on  the 
corporation  income  tax  are  not  available  sufl&ciently  recently  to  give  the  de-^ 
sired  information.  But  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  publishes  month 
by  month  the  dividend  and  interest  payments  compiled  from  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  list  of  dividend  and  interest  payers.  These  figures  show 
that  dividends  of  industrial  and  steam  and  street  railroad  companies  were 
92.8  per  cent  as  large  in  1921  as  in  1920.  Comparing  the  loss  suffered  from  the 
business  depression  by  the  workers  and  owners  respectively,  we  find  that 
the  workers  have  suffered  about  a  three  times  larger  reduction  in  what  they 
have  received  during  the  present  depression,  than  did  the  owners  of  industry, 
for  the  workers  in  New  York  State  got  only  72  per  cent  as  much  in  1921  as  in 
1920  and  in  Wisconsin  only  55  per  cent  as  much. 

Needless  to  say,  while  the  owners  of  industry  are  rich  enough  to  bear 
a  reduction  in  income  without  great  harm  to  themselves,  the  industrial  workers 
could  ill  afford  their  lossin  wage. 

Yet  these  figures  for  dividend  payments  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  how 
the  owners  of  industry  fared  during  the  business  depression.  Wealthy  people 
had  money  to  invest  during  1920  and  1921,  and  as  business  was  not  doing 
very  well,  they  generally  put  their  money  into  bonds,  especially  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  bonds,,  instead  of  stocks.  That  is,  they  actually 
increased  their  wealth  by  reinvestment,  but  a  larger  part  than  usual  of  that 
increased  wealth  they  put  in  the  form  of  increased  holdings  of 
bonds  rather  than  of  stocks.  Therefore,  to  get  a  fuller  pictiu"e  of 
how  the  investing  classes  fared  diu"ing  the  present  hard  times,  we 
should  look  at  the  total  of  dividend  plus  interest  payments  as  given  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  instead  of  merely  at  the  dividend  pay- 
ments for  industrial  establishments  and  steam  and  street  railroads.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  figures  show  that  dividend  and  interest  payments,  incred- 
ible though  it  may  seem,  were  actually  4  per  cent  larger  in  1921  than  in  1920. 
While  the  workers'  income  fell  off  in  1921  to  about  7/10  of  what  it  was  in 
1920,  or  to  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  peak  of  prosperity, 
the  incomes  of  security  holders,  taken  as  a  whole,  actually  increased. 

Thus  the  war  between  those  theorists  who  hold  that  it  is  the  investors  or 
capitalists  who  bear  the  risk  of  financial  loss  in  industry  due  to  hard  times^ 
and  those  who  maintain  that  the  burden  of  loss  falls  ultimately  on  the  backs 
of  the  workers,  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  facts  available,  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  latter.  If  we  are  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  the  workers,  there- 
fore,  wages  must  not  be  based  merely  on  the  cost  of  living,  but  must  contain 
a  substantial  element  to  allow  for  full  insiu"ance  against  the  losses  due  to 
hard  times,  which  fall  upon  the  workers;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  de- 
prive the  capitalist  or  investing  classes,  through  severe  taxation  or  Govern- 
ment regulation,  of  their  large  profits  which  have  often  heretofore  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  include  the  necessary  insurance  against 
the  risk  of  financial  loss  due  to  hard  times,  we  would  be  doing  no  more  than 
justice,  since  this  class  does  not  in  reality  bear  that  biu"den,  but  is  able  to  pass  it 
along  to  the  workers  through  curtailing  production  and  throwing  the  workers 
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out  of  employment  as  soon  as  a  price  slump  or  business  depression  comes. 

Editor's  Note. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  saw  fit  to  assert  that  wages  are  governed  by  the  **law  of  supply  and 
demand."  His  own  article  is  an  excellent  indication  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
present  conditioij  of  industrial  and  financial  development  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  whei  e  wages  are  concerned.  That  law  was 
long  since,  as  a  congressman  is  said  to  have  once  remarked,  repealed,  and  is 
but  a  museum  curiosity.'  Where  wages  are  not  determined  by  joint  n^otiation 
between  workers  and  employers  they  are  determined  by  autocratic  decree,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  steel  trust  which  raises  or  lowers  wages  and  prices  at  wilL 
Industrial  and  finandal  combination  has  put  an  end  to  much  that  once  was 
considered  immutable  law.  Else  how  has  it  been  possible  to  do  that  which  Mr. 
Lewis  so  eloquently  proves,  maintain  dividends  despite  employment  condi- 
tions? •  

Trade  Union  Movement  in  Germany 

By  L.  Krausb 

Special  Corre^Kmdence  to  the  American  Pedcratkmist 

Leipsig,  Germany,  July  21, 1922, 

TTHE  MEMBERSHIP,  which  increased  by  jumps  withm  the  first 
year  following  the  revolution,  has  now  come  to  a  standstill. 
The  largest  union,  i.  e.,  the  socialist  union  had  8,025,682  members 
on  the  first  of  January,  1921 ;  on  April  first,  7,821,679;  October  first,  7,928,082; 
January  first,  1922,  7,712,156;  April  first,  1922,  7,874,005  members.  As 
compared  to  the  number  of  January,  1921,  there  is  a  decline  of  150,000 
members.  In  several  lines  the  number  of  workers  belonging  to  trade  unions 
is  decreasing.  Newspaper  reports  state  that,  for  instance,  in  Berlin  of  all 
the  workmen  in  the  metal  industry  only  60  per  cent  are  members  of  trade 
unions.  According  to  the  Mining  Journal  only  700,000  of  mill  miners  arc 
enrolled  in  trade  unions.  The  last  elections  for  workmen's  committees 
in  the  Ruhr  Basin  resulted  in  127,000  votes  for  the  unionists  and  syndicalists 
thus  exceeding  by  far  those  of  the  Christian  tmions,  whereas  the  socialist 
unions  got  140,000  votes,  so  that  the  former  came  very  close  to  the  latter. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  trade  unions  consists  in  obtaining  adequate  wages 
by  collective  contracts.  On  account  of  the  constant  depreciation  of  money, 
those  contracts  required  continual  changes;  in  some  cases  they  remained 
in  force  for  a  few  weeks  only.  Generally  the  question  was  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  the  employers.  However,  it  also  occurred  that  large  strikes 
broke  out,  for  instance  in  Ruhr  coal  mining,  cement  industry,  Rhanish- 
Westphalian  building  trade.  South  German  metal  industry,  etc. 

But  the  activity  of  trade  unions  in  the  field  of  social  politics  is  very 
important,  too,  especially  with  regard  to  the  elaboration  of  many  new  drafts 
of  bills.  A  great  number  of  them  have  been  submitted  to  tl^  legislative 
bodies  within  the  recent  time,  for  instance,  the  ''Schlichtungs  ordnung" 
(regulation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  about  wages)  the  bill  about  the  office 
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for  procuring  work,  bills  relating  to  working  hours,  insurance  of  the  imem- 
ployed,  collective  contracts,  labor  court,  home  work  and  other  bills  for 
social  purposes. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  the  Eleventh  Congress  of  socialistic  trade 
unions  held  their  meetings  at  Leipsig.  It  would  be  leading  too  far  to  enter 
here  upon  all  the  decisions  taken  and  all  the  questions. discussed  at  the 
congress.    It  will  do  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important  ones : 

On  account  of  the  bad  financial  situation  of  the  Reich  and  the  slump 
of  the  mark,  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  funds  for  reparations  of  war  damages. 
A  chief  claim  of  the  trade  imions'  aims  therefore  at  taxing  those  values 
in  kind  or  at  seizing  those  for  the  Reich  which  have  not  been  struck,  or 
nearly  so,  by  the  dedine  of  the  mark,  i.  e.,  real  estate.  By  making  over  part 
of  this  property  to  the  state,  the  latter  shall  be  put  into  possession  of  a  well- 
founded  fortune  enabling  the  state  to  take  up  a  loan  for  reparation  purposes. 
This  would  mean  that  the  biu"dens  of  reparation  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be 
borne  by  the  propertied  classes.  The  congress  decided  to  use  the  power 
of  the  trade  unions  and  set  in  motion  all  their  means  oi  force  to  carry  out 
this  claim  in  practice. 

Of  far-reaching  consequence  will  be  the  following  decision  of  said  con- 
gress according  to  which  the  unions  shall  be  formed  by  branches  of  industries 
and  not  by  trades. 

In  addition,  the  congress  passed  numerous  resolutions,  for  instance, 
those  referring  to  yotmg  people  and  apprentices,  bread  supply,  and  dearth, 
taxes  and  lodgings,  the  future  imiform  working  people's  law,  general  pardon 
to  political  prisoners,  struggle  against  militarism  and  war. 

Moreover,  the  trade  unions  have  often  had  occasion  to  be  conspicuous 
in  the  political  field.  The  murder  of  the  Get  man  minister,  Rathenau,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1922,  caused,  as  it  seems,  by  monarchical  secret  organiza- 
tions occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  meetings  of  this  congress.  It  at  once 
resolved  on  a  demonstration  strike  for  the  27th  of  Jime,  and  on  public  meet- 
ings for  the  defense  of  the  repubUc;  the  managing  committee  was  instructed 
to  take,  in  common  with  the  socialistic  parties,  efficient  measures  whose  aim 
should  be  the  security  of  the  republic  and  of  workmen's  rights  from  any 
reactionary  attack  as  well  as  the  purging  of  public  offices  from  all  persons 
who  do  not  declare  themselves  without  reserve,  followers  of  the  repubUcan 
constitution.  Then  the  managing  committee  of  trade  imions  in  common  with 
the  socialistic  parties  submitted  to  government  and  the  Reichstag  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  as  regards  a  further  completion  of  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  republic  which  government  had  brought  forward  of  its 
own  accord  already.  The  claims  of  the  trade  unions  went  in  some  points 
farther  than  the  bill  proposed  by  government.  As  the  JOciaHsts  have  no 
majority  in  the  Reichstag  and  as  the  non-socialistic  parties  rejected  this 
encroachment  of  the  trade  imions  on  rights  of  the  Reichstag,  the  action  of 
the  trade  unions  had  but  little  success  and  the  socialistic  parties  were  com- 
pelled to  compromise  with  the  other  parties. 

As  a  rule  the  Christian  trade  unions  observe  a  greater  reserve  in  political 
matters.    Indeed,  they  also  approved  of  the  demonstration  strike  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  murder  of  Rathenau,  but  when  the  real  trade  unions  got 
up  another  demonstration  strike  one  week  later  with  further  strikes  in  the 
perspective,  this  proceeding  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Christian  trade 
unions. 

As  to  the  inner  movement  of  the  trade  xmions,  the  most  striking  point 
is  the  opposition  in  the  socialistic  trade  unions  themselves.  They  suffer 
from  the  fact  that  their  members  belong  to  three  different  political  parties. 
Of  course  the  socialistic  party  has  a  large  majority.  At  the  Congress  in  June, 
1922,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  belonged  to  this  party,  of  the  others  the 
greater  part  belonged  to  the  independent  socialistic  party  and  the  remaining 
delegates  were  communists.  The  following  facts  are  very  characteristic 
for  the  keen  opposition  made  in  the  trade  tmions;  they  were  published 
in  the  Korrespondensblatt  of  socialistic  trade  tmions  on  the  13th  of  May,  1922 : 

Today  it  is  easier  than  ever  to  stir  up  the  working  people.  The  economic  conditions 
are  very  bad.  The  dissatisfaction  is  great.  No  wonder  that  the  party  is  in  vogue  which 
is  the  most  radical,  though  the  hirsteric  cryiag  of  the  commtmistic  party  proves  best 
that  it  knows  less  than  anybody  how  to  remedy  the  evils.  Their  only  purpose  is  to  stir 
up  passions.  Many  workmen  sympathize  with  it,  because  they  think  that  the  communistic 
party  follows  up  the  same  aims  as  the  social-democrat  parties  with  the  exception  that  the 
former  is  more  energetic  in  tu-ging  a  change.  It  is  no  gratifying  sign  of  our  time  that 
there  was  no  more  trade  tmion  experience  and  activity  to  act  upon  the  elections  in  the 
trade  unions,  that  the  membership  of  a  political  party  was  more  decisive.  In  this  way 
not  only  party  quarrels  with  their  ugly  abberations  have  been  "carried  into  the  trade 
unions  but  the  latter  have  also  suffered  by  a  stupid  dilettantism  which  could  spread  there 
in  a  most  harmful  manner  and  cause  great  damage  where  practical  knowledg;e  of  the 
working  people  might  have  been  most  useful. 


The  concessions  of  the  weak  are  the  concession?  of  fear. — Edmund  Burke. 


All  government — indeed,  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue  and  every  prudent  act — is  founded  and  compromise  and  barter. — 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  best  regulated  labor  organization  is  that  which  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  time  for  talk  and  the  time  for  fight — ^which  fights 
with  all  its  power  and  when  it  quits,  stays  quit. 


A  trade  tmion  without  the  right  and  power  to  strike  is  an  anomaly. 
A  trade  union,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  make  a  strike  impossible,  as  undfer 
the  compulsory  arbitration  system,  is  a  crime  against  common  sense. 


The  simple  announcement  that  an  article  bears  the  union  label  is  all 
the  advertisement  needed  by  the  consumer  who  cares  for  principle  as  well 
as  for  price. 


The  union  label  on  any  product  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money  paid 
for  it  will  return  to  the  consumer,  with  interest,  in  the  form  of  improved 
social  surroundings. 
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"EARTH" 

How  beautiful  to  see  the  fires  of  youth 

Display  itself  on  faces  fine  and  wide. 
All  eager  with  the  years  of  truth — 

And  surging  into  Life*s  great  tide. 
To  see  the  sparkle  in  a  glittering  eye; 

Elach  shred  of  down  a  quiver  with  the  joy; 
The  trembling  lips  are  parted  with  a  cry 

Of  hope,  for  what  the  future  must  destroy! 

A  litrie  grey  and  bent,  and  showing  care, 

With  tired  lines  that  can  not  help  but  droop; 
A  faint  attempt  to  smile — a  dare 

Of  cheerful  greeting;  then  he  stoops 
Beneath  the  burden  of  hopes  long  dead! 

Those  brands  of  flame  he  ventured  years  ago. 
Fell  to  ashes  grey — where  ghosts  now  tread — 

To  laugh  in  mocking  glee  at  woe! 

Fiercely  burning  in  an  Ancient's  eye, 

I  catch  the  spark  of  Youth's  great  flame. 
The  blasted  years  could  not  defy 

Nor  kill,  nor  place  the  blame — 
Why  is  it  so? 

The  many  torches  flash  at  twenty  odd— 
The  wick  burns  low — 

Too  inany  wrecks  are  laid  beneath  the  sod. 

— Helen  Hardy. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  OOMPERS 


The  now  victorious  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Woikers,  began  under  most 

unfavorable  and  discouraging  circumstances.  The  year  1921 

ALL  HAIL  1^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^£  unemployment  and  imfavorable  economic 

VICTORIOUS 

MINERS  conditions.    The  miners  had  worked  very  little  during  the 

year.  The  coal  operators  had  acctmiulated  large  stocks 
of  coal.  It  was  estimated  that  from  sixty-eight  to  ninety  million  tons  of 
coal  had  been  stx^ked  above  ground  when  the  contr  jct  of  the  miners  expired 
on  March  31,  1922.  The  coal  operators  relied  upon  this  surplus  coal  to 
win  the  strike  for  them.  Some  of  them  predicted  with  manifestations  of 
confidence  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  would  be  crushed  within  sixty 
days.  There  were  some  operators  who  really  believed  the  "open  shop" 
would  be  established  in  the  mining  industry  in  such  well  organized  districts 
as  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  500,000  union  miners  responded  to  a  man,  and  in  addition  to  that 
almost  100,000  non-union  men  joined  with  £hem  in  this  strike. 

The  miners  were  on  strike  for  more  than  two  months  without  either 
the  public  or  the  operators  paying  very  much  attention  to  the  strike,  and 
during  all  this  time  the  accumulated  coal  surplus  became  less  and  less, 
until  the  govCi'mnent  representatives  began  to  realize  that  a  serious  situation 
was  approaching. 

It  was  then  that  the  strike  of  the  miners  came  home  to  the  American 
I>eople  and  to  those  in  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

The  miners  seemed  to  gain  new  and  increased  confidence  each  day  as 
the  strike  went  on.  At  the  close  of  the  strike  the  morale  of  the  miners  and 
their  determination  to  win  were  at  a  maximum.  The  struggle  could  have 
been  carried  on  indefinitely.  That  determination  never  to  yield  imtil  they 
had  won  the  thing  for  which  they  we^e  contending  became  more  fixed  as 
the  days  passed.  There  was  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  suffering  too  severe; 
there  was  no  service  they  could  render  but  they  were  ready  to  render  in 
order  to  win  the  struggle. 

The  miners  set  their  face  steadfastly  against  arbitration  by  a  board 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  created  by  Congress,  because  they 
were  opposed  to  any  government  board  or  arbitration  tribunal  fixing  their 
waives  and  conditions  of  employment.  They  preferred  to  lose  by  being  de- 
feated rather  than  to  surrender  to  any  other  agency  the  right  to  determine 
their  wages  and  conditions  of  life. 

The  miners  had  watched  with  very  great  interest  the  action  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  whatever  opinion  some  may  have 
had  favorable  to  arbitration  was  dissipated  because  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  miners  were  thus  strengthened  in  their  determi- 
nation not  to  submit  their  cause  to  a  governmental  agency.  The  Railroad 
Labor  Board  has  destroyed  confidence  in  that  method.    The  government 
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brought^all  pressure  possible  to  bear  on  the  miners  and  their  leaders  in  the 
effort  to  have  them  accept  arbitration;  the  coal  operators  and  their  financial 
associates  did  likewise,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  government  wras  associated 
with  the  coal  operators  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  miners  agree  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  miners  had  to  withstand  all  of  that  opposition,  but  they  were 
steadfast  throughout. 

The  strike  was  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  mine  operators  and 
owners  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  agi'eement  on  March  31st  they  would 
insist  upon  the  reduction  in  wages  and  the  elimination  of  conditions  of 
employment  that  the  miners  had  seciu"ed  through  years  and  years  of  organized 
effort. 

The  operators  refused  to  meet  in  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement.  They  thus  violated  the  then 
existing  agreement  in  the  framing  of  which  the  government  had  participated 
and  which  provided  for  a  conference  on  or  before  March  31,  1922,  to  negotiate 
a  new  agreement. 

As  the  strike  piogressed  the  coal  which  had  been  stocked  above  ground 
was  added  to  by  forced  non-union  production  by  some  of  the  miners  in  a 
district  in  West  Virginia  and  .eastern .  Kentucky,  and  this  prolonged  the 
strike  some  weeks.  The  production  of  non-union  coal  added  from  two  million 
tons  to  foiu"  and  a  half  million  tons  per  week.  The  production  oi 
non-imion  coal  in  these  forced  non-union  fields  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
railroads  which  served  these  fields.  Even  government  representatives  urged 
and  encouraged  the  non-union  operators  to  increased  production.  Of  course 
the  government  also  iu"ged  the  mine  owners,  in  the  Washington  conference 
to  return  home  and  operate  their  mines,  but  despite  this  command  of  the 
President  it  was  a  failure  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  miners  refused  to 
mine  coal.  The  President  admitted  that  it  was  a  failure  and*  said  that  the 
country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  though 
the  truth  was  that  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mine  owners. 

The  end  of  the  strike  came  not  as  a  result  of  any  governmental  agencies' 
activities,  but  upon  the  initiative  of  the  oflScers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  who  invited  the  mine  owners  into  a  conference  at  Cleveland, 
where  a  final  agreement  was  reached. 

Settlement  was  brought  about  not  only  without  governmental  influence 
but  in  spite  of  it,  because  the  administration  was  engaged  at  the  time  in 
helping  to  increase  non-union  production  and  urging  the  mine  owners  to 
operate  their  mines  under  military  protection,  though  there  was  nothing 
that  the  troops  could  accomplish  as  a  result  of  the  strike  both  in  the  bitu- 
minous and  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages 
was  defeated  and  the  wages  and  conditions  as  they  existed  prior  to  March 
31st  were  restored  in  full  without  any  change. 

The  non-union  miners  who  were  driven  to  unusual  effort  during  the 
strike  and  who  consequently  reaped  considerably  more  in  wages  than  under 
normal  conditions,  for  the  present  have  benefited  by  the  strike  of  the  anion 
miners.  The  mine  owners  increased  the  mining  prices  and  wages  in  the 
non-union  fields  in  the  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the  miners  to  remain  at 
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work  and  work.  They  benefited  in  that  way  during  the  strike  and  now, 
and  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  that  has  come  to  them  from  the 
struggle  of  the  union  miners  imtil  conditions  become  normal.  They  have 
received  the  benefit  of  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  of  the  union  miners,  but 
when  conditions  become  normal  the  operators  will  treat  them  as  such  workers 
are  usually  treated  who  do  not  join  their  fellows  in  the  great  struggle. 

There  are  still  approximately  60,000  men  on  strike  in  the  coke  regions 
in  Westmoreland,  Somerset,  Cambria  and  Fayette  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  some  sections  of  West  Virginia.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
dominates  in  the  coke  field.  It  is  still  pursuing  the  old  barbaic,  uncivilized, 
brutal  methods  of  evicting  the  men  from  their  homes  because  they  refuse 
to  go  back  to  work  under  the  tyrannical  conditions  that  prevailed  prior 
to  March  31,  1922.  Most  of  the  evicted  miners  are  living  in  tents  that  have 
been  supplied  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Evictions  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  a  daily  occurrence.  Open  warfare  is 
being  made.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  pledged  themselves 
to  give  to  these  men  full  moral  and  financial  support  in  the  conduct  of  the 
struggle  until  th^y,  too,  win  that  which  the  union  miners  have  already 
secured  and  which  they  now  enjoy. 

The  history  of  th2  great  strike  and  its  outcome  are  inspiring  and  heart- 
ening. Unquestionably  it  was  the  hope  of  the  mine  owners  and  of  their 
allies  in  the  business  and  financial  world  that  the  organization  of  the  miners 
would  be  crushed.  If  that  had  happened  the  anti-union  forces  would  have 
been  encouraged  beyond  measure. 

But  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  victorious.  Their  organization 
and  their  moral  position  before  the  country  not  only  remain  as  before,  but 
are  immensely  improved  because  of  the  splendid  resistance  and  the  con- 
sequent victory. 

The  lesson  that  is  found  in  the  miners*  strike  is  that  unity,  solidarity 
and  a  righteous  cause  are  invincible.  There  never  has  been  a  finer  example 
of  the  worth  of  organization.  The  whole  world  of  labor  should  take  courage 
and  should  go  on  to  greater  efforts  in  the  work  of  organization,  unification, 
federation  and  education. 

What  the  miners  have  done  all  crafts  may  do. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  officers  have  consistently  opposed 
any  movement  to  force  the  eight-hour  day  upon  industry 
12.HOUR  DAY  ^^  ^^^*  "^^^  believes  that  the  shorter  workday  is  best  for 
industry  and  best  for  the  workman.  Its  attainment,  however, 
should  be  through  collective  bargaining  and  through  cooperation  between 
employers  and  their  employes  to  protect  the  industry  from  undue  curtail- 
ment of  production.  With  good  management,  wages  and  profits  should  be 
increased  if  at  all  affected.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  industries  which 
have  changed  from  a  twelve-hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day  would  not  now 
retiun  to  the  old  basis. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  the  A.  F.  of  L.  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Tbe  A.  P.  of  L.  as  in  the  past  again  declares  that  the  question  of  the  regulation 
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of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  undertaken  through  trade  union  activit)r 
and  not  be  made  subjects  of  law,  through  legislative  enactment  excepting  in  so  far  as 
such  regulations  affect  and  govern  the  employment  of  women  and  minors,  health  and 
morals  and  in  employment  by  federal,  state  and  municipal  government. 

In  view  of  this  attitude  it  is  particularly  heartening  to  note  the  adoption 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  Societies  of  a  report  calling  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  continuous  industries  and  the  development  of 
the  three  shift  eight-hour  day.  This  action  is  the  weightiest  possible  jus- 
tification for  the  stand  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  the  shorter  workday  because 
it  is  taken  by  an  entirely  independent  tribunal,  at  least  as  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  since  organized  labor  is  not  represented  in  this  group  of  engineers 
and  has  no  influence  over  its  researches  or  findings.  The  conclusions  are 
based  entirely  on  facts  scientifically  collected  and  analyzed  by  engineers 
whose  reputations  depend  upon  their  work.  There  can  be  no  thought  of 
prejudice  in  favor  of  organized  labor's  point  of  view. 

The  engineers  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
twelve-hour  day  is  both  an  economic  and  a  human  waste.  The  change 
to  the  three  shift  or  eight-hour  day,  necessitates  competent  management 
and  cooperation  of  the  workmen.  Too  many  industries  in  the  United  States 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  make  big  profits  for  stockholders  in  spite  of 
incompetent  management  and  without  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
workmen  in  efl&cient  production. 

The  reports  constitute  in  particular  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
steel  industry  and  its  management.  There  are  in  the  United  States, about  forty 
continuous  industries,  employing  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  men,  of  which 
about  300,000  worka  twelve-hour  shift.  Most  of  the  300,000  men  are  employed 
the  steel  industry  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  employs 
70,000  men  on  the  twelve-hour  shift.  The  greatest  injustice  to  the  worker 
lies  in  the  fact  that  although  he  is  kept  twelve  hours  on  the  job,  the  actual 
working  time  does  not  exceed  six,  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  loafing.  A  paragraph  from  the  report  prepared  by  Bradley 
Stoughton,  presented  on  September  eight,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston,  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies,  is  particularly  illuminating  in  this  connection : 

To  deliberately  p€rmit  laborers  to  loaf  while  on  duty  is  wrong  from  the  stand- 
point of  morale  and  discipline.  A  few  minutes  breathing  spell  after  exertion  may  be 
wise,  but  the  peak  and  valley  loads  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  require  more  than  this, 
when  operating  on  the  twelve-hour  shift.  We  now  tacitly  accept  the  sight  of  men  idling, 
resting,  and  even  sleeping,  on  duty,  as  a  relic  of  the  days  before  the  severe  labor  was 
performed  by  mechanical  appliances,  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  principle  of  sleeping 
during  paid  time  is  evidence  of  economic  waste.  At  some  plants,  sleeping  on  the  night 
shift  is  not  officially  tolerated,  but  the  practice  is  allowed  to  go  unobserved,  when  the 
men  are  not  needed.  On  the  three  shift  system  rest  or  sleep  during  working  hours  is  not 
necessary,  even  at  the  blast  fiUTiace. 

Some  steel  managers  have  contended  that  the  men  prefer  to  work 
twelve  hours  when  paid  an  hourly  wage.   The  engineers  find  this  true  only 
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in  the  case  of  foreigners  and  that  American  workmen  prefei-  to  work  eight 
hours  even  with  a  cut  in  pay. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  a  better  basis  for  production  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  the  objection  made  by  some  that  "cost  reductions  due  lo  labor- 
saving  devices  should  benefit  the  stockholders  rather  than  the  workmen." 
This  archaic  attitude  of  treating  labor  ias  a  conupodity  not  entitled  to  share 
in  increased  labor  productivity  is  not  supported,  however,  by  management 
in  general.  "The  investigator  has  foimd,"  says  the  report,  "that  the  majority 
of  the  managers  and  executives  interviewed  believe  that  if  by  means  of  labor- 
saving  devices  the  plant  can  be  commercially  operated  upon  an  eight-hour 
shift  system  instead  of  a  twelve-hour  system,  the  good  of  ;the  industry  can 
be  bfetter  served  by  eliminating  the  twelve-hour  shift  than  by  inci  easing 
dividends." 

Undoubtedly  the  first  cost  of  changing  from  the  twelve-hour  shift  to 
an  eight-hour  shift  and  maintaing  the  prevailing  day  wage  is  a  factor  in 
some  plants.  The  engineers  conclude,  however,  that  the  manufacttuing  cost 
will  only  be  increased  from  3  to  15  per  cent,  without  considering  ** compensating 
economic  advantages  through  increased  efficiency,  morale,  etc.  .  .  ,  This  is 
in  most  cases  less  than  the  variations  in  cost  already  experienced  by  plants 
competing  with  one  another,  due  to  efficiency  of  equipment,  technical  skill, 
wisdom,  in  purchasing,  location,  capital  resources,  overhead  expense,  and 
advantages  due  to  good  management." 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  foolish  to  suggest 
that  any  added  expense  in  changing  to  the  eight-hour  shift  would  interfere 
with  the  dividends  or  with  successful  competition  with  other  plants.  Judge 
Gary,  testified  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  June,  1922,  that  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  could  produce  at  three  dollars  per  ton  less  than  its 
competitors.  The  report  says:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  labor 
which  must  work  at  the  blast  furnaces  either  on  the  twelve-hour  shift  or 
the  eight-hour  shift  is  well  under  $1  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  If  this  sum  be  doubled 
it  would  still  be  smajil  compared  with  the  advantages  some  companies  have 
because  of  wise  purchasing  policy,  technical  skill,  low  overhead  and  ample 
capital." 

The  altered  attitude  in  favor  of  making  the  change  to  the  eight-hour 
shift  is  apparent  throughout  the  country,  according  to  the  report,  which  says 
that  this  changing  attitude  has  been  influenced  by: 

1.  The  general  pressure  throughout  the  country  towards  shorter  hours. 

2.  The  steel  strike  in  1919. 

3.  The  attacks  on  the  twelve-hoiu*  day  in  Congress. 

4.  The  inter-church  report  on  the  steel  industry  and 

5.  The  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  steel  men  that  the  twelve-hour 
day  was  too  long  a  period  for  men  to  work. 

But  back  of  these  things  lies  ^e  long  campaign  of  the  trade  tmion 
movement  for  reduction  in  the  hours  per  day  of  labor,  a  campaign  based, 
primarily  upon  htunan  needs.    Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  manu- 
facturing costs  i^  the  question  of  human  welfare,  good  citizenship,  education, 
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the  expansion  of  family  life  and  of  individual  life  and  the  general  social 
advance  that  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  htunan  development. 

That  science  sustains  the  humanitarian  contention  of  labor  is  fortunate; 
that  pioduction  increases  in  voliune  and  does  not  increase  in  cost  under  the 
eight -hour  day  is  an  agreeable  fact,  long  since  known  by  labor;  but  even  if 
these  things  were  not  so,  the  contention  for  the  eight-hour  day  would  be 
valid.  Htunan  progress,  hiunan  development,  human  freedom  from  drudgery 
and  slavery,  are  things  above  price.  The  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
America  are  the  republic's  greatest  asset.  There  can  be  no  development 
of  the  life,  the  thought,  the  social  outlook,  the  citizenship  tmderstanding  of 
men  who  are  forced  to  toil  twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  subsistence  wage,  or 
even  for  a  high  wage.  No  workers  owe  to  industry  a  continuing  physical  ex- 
haustion which  makes  life  outside  the  workplace  a  sham  and  a  hollow  pre- 
tense. And  workers  so  driven  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  give  to 
industry  that  which  is  best,  most  fruitful  and  in  the  end  most  productive — 
the  spark  of  fire  that  is  lighted  only  where  the  body  is  not  driven  to  an  ex- 
haustion as  to  give  mental  energy  no  fuel  and  fotmdation. 

To  sap  the  whole  energy  of  workers  in  physical  toil  is  to  rob  industry 
and  the  nation  itself  of  that  which  is  best,  most  vital  and  most  fruitful,  and 
this  America  will  not  much  longer  tolerate.  The  industrial  wilderness  must 
be  civilized. 


While  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  has  postponed  the  hearing  on 
the  impeachment  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  the 
be^^Tk^  **"*^  coimtry  is  none  the  less  aghast  at  the  injunction  which 
ANY  COST  precipitated    the    impeachment    action    by    Congressman 

Keller.  Injunctions  as  used  in  labor  disputes  in  this  country 
are  a  heritage  direct  from  the  days  of  medieval  monarchy  in  England,  before 
the  people  had  any  rights  that  a  monarch  was  bound  to  respect. 

When  the  people  of  England  firmly  established  their  right  of  demo- 
cratic self  government  they  put  an  end  to  such  injunctions.  This  came 
as  the  result  of  the  Taflf-Vale  railroad  case  and  the  enactment  by  the 
British  Parliament  of  a  law  which  effectively  and  permanently  stopped 
trie  issuance  of  injunctions  in  England.  This  law  is  known  as  the  British 
Trades  Union  Act  of  1906. 

But  America  has  inherited  the  despotic  practice  of  the  England  of 
old  without  accepting  the  democratic  safeguards  that  followed  with  British 
development. 

America  has  developed  far  beyond  any  other  coimtry  in  the  use  of  tjie 
injimction  as  a  means  of  setting  aside  the  Constitution  and  the  law  in  dis- 
putes between  employed  and  employers.  The  injimction,  in  England,  was 
the  device  of  the  king  for  the  oppression  and  suppression  of  his  subjects. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  America  is  no  different. 
For  the  moment  the  judge  becomes  the  king — the  monarch  of  unlimited 
powers.  He  need  consult  neither  constitution,  law,  nor  government.  He 
assumes  to  be  all-powerful.  He  issues  his  edict,  by  which  he  either  com- 
mands the  doing  of  certain  acts,  or  forbids  the  doing  of  certain  acts  ^rtiich 
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are  of  themselves  lawful.  If  his  edict  is  violated  he  may  bring  the  offenders 
into  court  and  there  punish  them  as  he  sees  fit,  there  being  no  jury  trial 
and  the  judge  himself  being  both  prosecutor  and  judge. 

That  is  the  role  assumed  by  Judge  Wilkerson  in  Chicago,  when  he 
perfunctorily  granted  the  injunction  asked  for  by  Attorney  General  Daugh- 
erty.  Mr.  Daugherty  himself  naturally  stood  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  when  he  asked  for  the  injunction,  for  it  was  the  Attorney  General  who 
wrote  the  injunction,  and  not  the  judge.  It  was  the  Attorney  General  who  wrote 
into  the  injunction  the  denial  of  free  speech,  the  denial  of  free  press  and 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  assemblage.  And  finally,  to  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs  in  the  last  analysis,  Mr.  Daugherty  went  to  Chicago  as 
the  representative,  the  cabinet  minister,  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding. 

American  labor  has  had  much  experience  "with  injunctions,  but  it  has 
never  known  any  other  injtmction  as  drastic,  as  cynically  oblivious  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  Daugherty  injunction.  The 
bin  of  rights  was  annihilated,  the  law  was  scorned.  It  was  the  gesture  of  a 
tyrant  czar! 

It  is  i^ipossible  to  reconcile  Mr.  Daugherty's  injunction  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  I,  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  read: 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  ^ech  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

Perhaps  of  equal  interest  is  the  following  excerpt  from  Section  8  of  the 
Newlands  Act  which  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Daugherty's 
injunction: 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  an  employe  to  render  per- 
sonal s^vices  without  his  consent,  and  no  injunction  or  other  legal  process  shall  be  issued 
which  shall  compel  the  performance  by  any  employe  against  his  will  of  a  contract  for 
personal  labor  or  swvice. 

This  injuction,  in  common  with  practically  aU  injunctions  as  used  in 
labor  disputes,  goes  above  and  beyond  the  law.  It  seeks  to  forbid  the  doing 
of  things  which  are  in  themselves  lawful. 

In  a  statement  criticising  the  injunction  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
says  that  **it  seems  clear  that  the  only  possible  justification  of  such  an  order 
is  the  assimiption  that  the  strike  itself  is  ixnlawful  and  hence  a  conspiracy.*' 
Those  who  are  dther  lukewarm  in  their  criticism  of  the  injunction  or  who 
openly  defend  its  sweeping  provisions  will  be  inclined  to  accept  that  state- 
ment. It  is  about  the  only  defense  that  can  be  made  and  about  the  only 
excuse  that  can  be  ofifered.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  strike  is  in  itself 
lawful  and  is  in  no  sense  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  or  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce. 

The  most  friendly  critics  of  the  Attorney  General  have  admitted  that 
he  is  not  a  great  lawyer.  It  does  not  require  a  great  lawyer  to  discover  the 
fact  that  the  strike  of  the  railway  shopmen  was  in  itself  a  lawful  act  entirely 
outside  the  realm  of  conspiracy.   The  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act  are 
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clear  on  the  point.  If  Mr.  Daugherty,  before  applying  for  his  injunction, 
had  read  the  address  which  the  President  of  the  United  State  delivered 
to  Congress  on  August  18,  1922,  he  would  have  known  that  the  President 
himself  regarded  the  strike  as  entirely  lawful. 

On  that  occasion  the  President  said:  "Contrary  to  popular  impression, 
t  (the  Railroad  Labor  Board)  has  little  or  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
It  can  impose  no  penalties  on  either  party  disregarding  its  decisions.  It 
can  not  halt  a  strike,  and  manifestly  Congress  deliberately  omitted  the  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  arbitration,*'  Thus  the  most  charitable  explanation 
for  the  Daugherty  injunction  falls  flat. 

In  addition  to  the  Transportation  Act,  under  which  it  is  lawful  to 
ceas2  work  on  the  railroads,  there  is  the  Clayton  Act  which  specifically  re- 
stricts the  power  of  courts  to  issue  injunctions  and  which  specifically  safe- 
guards the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  Daugherty  may  not  have  taken  the  time  to  read  the  Clayton  Act 
before  he  went  to  Chicago  or  what  is  more  likely  he  determined  to  go  his 
way  regardless  of  all  law.  Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  what  is  the  law  and  who  have  some  respect  for  the  law.  Such 
persons  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  provisions  of  Section  20  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  follow: 

Sec.  20.  That  no  restraning  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  i^^ge  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  any  case  between  an  employer  and  em- 
ployes, or  between  employers  and  employes,  or  between  emplojres,  or  between  persons 
employed  and  persons  seeking  employment,  involving,  or  growing  out  of,  a  dispute  con- 
cerning terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  tmless  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable 
injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right  of  the  party  making  the  application,  for  which 
injury  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  property  right  must  be 
described  with  particularity  in  the  application,  which  must  be  in  writing  and  sworn  to  by 
the  applicant,  or  by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons, 
whether  single  or  in  concert,  from  terminating  any  relation  of  emplo3rment,  or  from  ceas- 
ing to  perform  any  work  or  labor,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others 
by  peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at  any  place  where  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons may  lawfully  be,  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communicating  informa- 
tion, or  from  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working; 
or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dispute,  or  from  recommend- 
ing, advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  paying 
or  giving  to,  or  withholding  from  any  person  engaged  in  such  dispute,  any  strike  bene6ts 
or  other  moneys  or  things  of  value;  or  from  peaceably  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner,  and 
for  lawful  purposes;  or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the 
absence  of  such  dispute  by  any  party  thereto;  nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  this 
paragraph  be  considered  or  held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  was  perhaps  inadvertently  made  known  when 
the  Attorney  General  in  his  address  to  the  court  threw  his  hat  in  the  ring 
as  the  champion  of  the  **open  shop,"  which  is  in  reality  the  anti-imion  shop. 
It  will  ht  remembered  that  the  Attorney  General  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: '*  .  .  .  so  long  and  to  the  extent  that  I  can  speak  for  the  govemmenl 
of  the  Untied  States  I  will  use  the  power  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  labor 
unions  of  the  country  from  destroying  the  open  shop," 

It  was  with  these  things  in  view  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  meeting,  September  9,  to  September 
16,  determined  to  use  all  of  its  influence  and  to  iattempt  to  mobilize  the 
strength  of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
impeachment  of  the  Attorney  General  who  has  so  ruthlessly  overriden  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  of  our  republic. 

As  a  result  of  its  decision  the  following  official  communication  was 
issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  on  September  18: 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  18,  1922, 
To  All  Organized  Labor: 

GrSSTings:  The  injunction  issued  against  the  shopmen  by  Judge  Wilkerson  on 
application  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty  is  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  ot  the  laws  enacted  by  our  Congress.  No  one  apparently  is 
free  from  its  sweeping  provisions.  It  prohibits  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  press 
and  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to  discuss  their  grievances. 

Even  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Indiana  was  proceeded  against  for  violating  the 
injunction  because  he  had  prayed  for  the  success  of  tte  shopmen.  The  editor  of  a  labor 
paper  in  Memphis  was  placed  under  arrest  for  printing  an  editorial  criticizing  the  injunc- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  based  his  claim  for  the  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  violated  when  the  shopmen  refused  to  accept  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
which  they  had  a  perfect  lawful  right  to  reject.  He  declared  he  would  use  the  power  oi 
the  United  States  government  to  prevent  labor  from  destroying  the  "open  snop"  otherwise 
tue  non-union  shop.  He  has  violated  the  law  by  using  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  the  prosecution  of  individuals  and  organizations  under  the  anti-trust  act.  Tne 
law  appropriating  funds  for  the  Department  of  Justice  prohibits  their  use  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  labor  or  farm  organizations,  under  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

These  facts  make  it  imperative  for  the  people  of  our  beloved  coimtry  to  raise  their 
voices  in  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  government  by  injtmction  especially  when 
that  injunction  overrides  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  our  republic. 

The  Executive  Council,  therefore,  calls  upon  all  labor  and  sympathizing,  freedom  lov- 
ing citizens  to  hold  mass  meetings  in  their  respective  communities  on  Simday,  October 
1,  1922,  in  protest  against  the  injunction  petitioned  for  and  obtained  by  Attorney  General 
Daugherty,  to  pledge  support  to  the  striking  railroad  shopmen  in  their  contest  and  to 
endorse  the  move  for  the  impeachment  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty. 

It  b  tu-ged  that  you  make  immediate  preparation  for  the  holding  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing on  Stmday,  October  1,  1922 ;  that  you  solicit  and  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers, 
both  as  organizations  and  as  individuals,  and  sympathetic,  freedom-loving  citizens  of  your 
commtmity;  also  that  resolutions  be  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  mass  meeting  copy  of 
which,  duly  signed,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives representing  your  District  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  this  office.  Fraternally  yours, 

Samubl  Gomfbrs,  President. 
Attbst:  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

^     Jambs  Duncan,  Ftrst  Vice-President, 

JosBPH  F.  Valentinb,  Second  Vice-President. 
Frank  Duffy,  Third  Vice-President. 
(sBAi^.)  WiLUAM  Grben,  Fourth  Vice-President. 

W.  D.  Mahon.  Fijth  Vue-Presid&nt. 
T.  A.  RicKBRT,  Sixth  Vice-President. 
Jacob  Fischer,  Seventh  Vice-President. 
Matthbw  Woix,  Eighth  Vice-President. 
Danibl  J.  ToBiN,  Treasurer. 
Executive  Council,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  b  the  purpose  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
the  impeachment  proceedings  to  a  successful  conclusion.    Labor  will  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  proceedings  through  its  representatives,  through  its  counsel, 
and  through  the  presentation  of  testimony  by  witnesses. 

The  Executive  Council  recognized  fully  the  extent  t3  which  the  courts 
are  usurping  legislative  functions  and  acting  in  defiance  of  law.  It  was 
recognized  that  court  abuses  are  found  not  only  in  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions but  in  their  usurped  power  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  acts  of 
legislative  bodies.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  1922  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  in  addition  to  condemning 
injunctions  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  deprive 
the  courts  of  their  usurped  power  to  veto  legislation. 

The  declaration  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  court  question  was 
one  of  tremendous  importance  and  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  American  citizenship.  This  is  so  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Council  declares  its  intention  to  initiate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  curb  the  powers  of  the  courts. 

The  declaration  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  the  courts  follows  in  full: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  full  powers  of  govern- 

.  ment  to  the  people  and  to  curb  the  courts  m  their  exercise  of  power  in  violation  of  the 

Constitution  of  our  Republic,  will  stand  sponsor  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  return 

to  the  Congress  the  full  law-making  powers  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  the  framers  of 

the  Constitution. 

This  amendment  will  deprive  the  courts  of  their  usurped  i>ower  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional laws  enacted  by  Congress.  Such  an  amendment  will  be  introduced  in  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  as  now  contemplated,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  have  the  power  to  review  an  act  of  Congress  and  to  declare  such  an  act  uncon- 
stitucional,  but  in  the  event  that  Congress  for  a  second  time  enacts  the  legislation  in  ques- 
tion it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  court  and  will  stand  as  the  final  and  tmassailable 
law  of  the  land. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Executive  Council  that  such  an  amendment  will  meet  with  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  American  people.  The  power  now  exercised  by  the  courts, 
in  this  and  other  respects,  is  a  purely  usurped  power.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  in  law  for  decisions  declaring  legislation  in  response  to  the  people's  will,  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Neither  is  there  warrant  for  the  issuance  of  injunctions  as  they  arc  com- 
monly issued  in  industrial  disputes,  commanding  the  doing  of  things  which  workers  ha^ 
a  lawful  right  not  to  do,  or  commanding  them  to  refrain  from  doing  tnings  which  they  have 
a  lawful  right  to  do. 

We  are  fidly  aware  of  the  fact  that  reactionary 'interests  will  exert  their  full  force  to 
combat  such  a  proposal  as  will  be  laid  before  Congress;  they  are  the  beneficiaries  oi  the 
present  usurpation  of  power.  Their  hostility  is  to  be  expected.  They  have  ever  been 
hostile  to  progress.  They  opposed  woman  .suffrage,  they  have  fought  legislaticm  to  protect 
childhood,  they  have  fought  safety  legislation,  tl\ey  are  the  users  of  injuncticms,  they  ate 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  workers.  We  expect  the  hostility  of  Wall  Street.  But  the 
shrine  of  Mammon  has  never  given  life  and  inspiration  to  the  conquests  of  freedom. 

All  state  federations  of  labor  and  all  local  imions  and  city  central  bodies  will  be  asked 
to  join  in  a  great  national  campaign  for  adoption  and  ratification  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  methods  the  campaign  will  be  waged  for  adop- 
tion and  ratification  of  the  cnild  labor  amendment  already  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  McCormick,  of  Illinois.  The  one  amendment  will  free  the  children  and  the  other 
will  restore  the  government  to  the  people.  The  linking  of  these  two  great  truly  American 
and  humanitarian  proposals  is  fitting  and  inspiring. 

Every  great  advocate  of  democracy  has  feared  tne  encroachment  of  the  courts.  By  a 
gradual  process  an  intolerable  condition  has  developed.  The  Congress  is  no  longer  the  final 
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authority  on  legislation.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  authority,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  five  men,  a  bare»majority,  determine  the  issue.  We  are  governed  by  an  arbitrary, 
autocratic  bureaucracy  of  five.  Tnis  is  an  abject  surrender  of  constitutional  authority 
which  betrays  the  piupose  and  the  clearly  stated  intent  of  the  founders  and  makes  of 
America  today  little  less  than  an  autocratically  ruled  nation.  It  is  to  put  an  end  to  that 
condition  and  restore  the  Constitution  and  Congress  to  the  original  intent  and  power 
that  Labor  now  proposes  to  launch  the  proposed  Constitutional  amendment.  It  is  a  battle 

for  American  freedom  and  democracy,  so  that  the  people  may  rule. 

• 

The  injunction  issue  is  one  with  which  there  can  be  no  further  tem- 
porizing. Either  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  our  cjuntry  in 
our  Constitution  and  in  our  laws  are  valid  or  they  are  not.  Either  we  have  a 
government  by  Constitution  and  by  law  or  we  have  not.  Either  we  have  a 
democratic  form  of  government  or  we  have  not.  There  is  no  half  way  point. 
We  can  not  have  a  democratic  government  during  one  season  of  the  year  and  a 
despotic  government  diuing  another  season  of  the  year.  If  that  were  to  be 
permitted  it  would  not  be  long  before  democracy  would  be  entirely  overcome 
by  despotism  and  the  guarantees  of  the  bill  of  rights  would  vanish  forever. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  is  defending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  intends  to  continue  in  that  course.  It  believes  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  valid  document  and  that  it  means 
something.  If  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  sustain  this  contention  then  those 
those  sacrifices  will  be  made.  Labor  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  compel 
the  courts  to  return  to  their  original  and  lawful  functions  and  it  believes 
that  the  great  masses  of  our  people  will  join  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  that 
restoration. 


One  of  the  lesser  angles  of  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike  has  related  to  the 
mail  trains.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
A  PARADOX  OF  ^^^  deliveries  have  been  tardy  since  the  effect  of  the  strike 
JUSTICE  began  to  be  felt  in  the  repair  of  railway  equipment.    The 

railroads,  flouting  the  terms  required  by  the  workers,  were 
unable,  on  their  own  terms,  to  secure  the  required  niunber  of  railroad  shop 
workers  to  keep  equipment  in  order.  Notices  of  mail  trains  cancelled  began 
to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 

The  question  that  arises  is.  What  kind  of  a  contract  has  the  govern- 
ment with  the  railroads? 

Is  this  contract  one  of  such  elasticity  that  the  railroads  are  able,  upon 
the  first  excuse,  to  discontinue  mail  trains? 

Inability  of  railroads  to  hire  workers  does  not  seem  to  be  a  valid  excuse 
for  stopping  mail  trains,  and  yet  that  is  what  the  railroads  have  done. 

Now  the  government's  contract  either  requires  that  certain  service  be 
given,  or  it  is  worthless  to  the  government. 

If  the  railroads  can  not  get  workers  on  railroad  terms,  that  is  not  a 
vaHd  excuse  for  stopping  mail  trains.  Let  the  A-ailroads  first  see  what  can 
be  done  about  keeping  workers  on  terms  to  which  workers  can  agiee. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  Attorney  General  about  workers  * 'in- 
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terfering"  ^th  the  mail,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  railroads  who  have 
inteifered  by  stopping  mail  trains  altogether. 

Neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the  Postmaster  General  has  been  seen  to 
wax  indignant  over  this  expression  .of  railroad  absolutism,  but  the  ways 
of  cabinet  generals  are  frequently  as  inexplicable  as  are  the  ways  of  any  other 
kind  of  generals. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  minor  phases  of  the  strike,  worth  noting  only 
because  of  the  light  which  it  shed  upon  the  power  of  railroad  influence  and 
upon  the  tendency  of  ofl5cials  more  or  less  to  take  for  granted  that  the  rail- 
roads can  do  no  wrong  when  they  are  fighting  labor. 


Newspapers  and  financial  circles  were  astounded  when  they  learned  that 
IS  CREDIT  TO  BE  ^^  Harriman  National  Bank  of  New  York  had  loaned 
THE  EXCLUSIVE  $100,000  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  without 
RIGHT  OF  PBOFi.  sccurity,  taking  only  the  personal  notes  of  the  inter- 
■"^^'^^^  national  ofl5cers  for  the  loan.    The  Philadelphia  Public 

Ledger,  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Times  each  devoted  more 
than  a  colimm  to  this  simple  piece  of  banking  business.  Because  the  miners 
needed  money  and  got  it  from  a  bank,  just  as  business  houses  do,  a  sensa- 
tion was  created. 

"Wall  Street  gapsed,"  said  the  New  York  World,  upon  learning  that 
the  Harriman  Bank  had  made  the  loan. 

Harry  B.  Rosen,  director  of  the  bank,  explained  to  newspapers  that 
the  security  was  **the  integrity  of  900,000  miners  and  their  families,"  adding 
that  the  credit  of  the  army  of  miners  was  equal  to  the  credit  that  could  be 
commanded  by  the  wealth  of  Rockefeller.  Now  loans  of  much  more  than 
$100,000  are  common  in  New  York. 

What  made  this  loan  to  the  miners  such  a  sensation  in  the  great  eastern 
newspapers? 

There  is  but  one  explanation.  These  newspapers  believe  they  know  how 
the  banking  fraternity  feels  about  labor  unions  and  strikes  and  it  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  settled  routine  and  accepted  policy  for  Wall  Street  to  hate  unions 
and  to  seek  to  smash  them  that  for  a  New  York  bank  to  pursue  any  other 
course  is  in  reality  a  sensation. 

The  Harriman  Bank  people  explained  simply  that  they  weren't  a  "part 
of  Wall  Street."  They  went  on  to  say  that  no  bank  had  ever  yet  lost  through 
a  loan  to  a  labor  union  and  that  the  miners  could  have  had  more  money  if 
they  had  wanted  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  banking  interests  has  been  so  much  a  matter 
of  public  interest  of  late  because  of  the  banking  control  of  important  indus> 
tries  and  because  of  the  union  smashing  banking  influence  in  the  railroad 
shopmen's  strike  that  this  episode  is  of  much  more  than  casual  interest. 

The  attitude  of  the  newspapers — one  of  open  mouthed  amazement — 
toward  the  action  of  the  Harriman  National  Bank,  is  excellent  additional 
proof  of  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  banking  world  as  a  whole. 

The  Harriman  Bank  followed  business  principles,  even  to  the  doors  of  a 
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trade  union.  The  great  financial  comixes  stop  business  at  that  point  and 
go  to  smashing.  They  and  their  qK)kesmen  resent  what  the  Haniman  Bank 
has  done  and  tiiose  who  may  not  speak  for  them,  but  who  understand  *them, 
gasp  at  what  has  happened. 

Secretary  Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  praised  the  helpfulness 
of  the  bank-  and  its  prestcknt,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  loan,  but  for 
helping  to  arrange  some  of  the  most  important  conferences  with  the  mine 
owners. 

There  are  constructive  minds  and  honorable  characters  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  come  upon  them. 


One  of  the  interesting  related  events  to  the  railroad  strike  was  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  ordering  an  **increase'' 

IS  STEEL  TO  BE       .  x-  x    \.  ^  x     r\£  -.t.- 

SPELLED "STEALt"  "^  ^^^g^  amouutmg  to  twenty  per  cent.  Of  course  this 
was  not  an  increase;  it  was  merely  a  restoration.  Mr.  S. 
Davies  Warfield*  whose  negotiations  with  Bert  M.  Jewell  and  his  associates 
led  to  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  on  a  great  group  of  railroads,  said 
after  the  settlement  that  the  action  of  the  steel  trust  was  due  to  the  strike. 
He  declared  that  the  steel  trust  raised  wages  in  order  to  hold  its  employes 
who  were  being  appealed  to  by  railroads  to  become  strike  breakers  at  higher 
wages. 

The  willingness  of  corporations  to  pay  to  strike  breakers  wages  which 
they  refused  to  pay  to  steady,  honorable  skilled  workers  under  normal 
conditions  is  always  an  interesting  circtmistance.  But  that  is  aside  from  the 
present  point. 

The  steel  trust,  which  offered  all  sorts  of  poverty  excuses  when  it  reduced 
wages  20  per  cent  a  few  months  ago,  now  finds  it  possible  to  restore  wages 
to  the  former  level  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

By  this  action  it  has  invalidated  every  excuse  offered  when  the  inordinate 
re4uction  was  ordered.  It  has  convicted  itself  of  falsehood,  duplicity  and 
arrogance.  It  has  proved  that  it  inflicted  needless  suffering  upon  thousands 
of  men  who  perform  most  arduous  toil  under  conditions  which  civilized 
industry  long  ago  forsocdc. 

By  what  legerdemain  does  the  steel  trust  now  do  what  it  vowed  but 
recently  it  was  imposable  to  do? 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  an  increase  of  $3  a  ton  in  the  price  of  steel 
rails  I 

Steel  trust  dominance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the 
trust  in  restoiing  wages  has  been  followed  by  twenty-six  minor  but  im- 
portant companies  in  the  steel  and  related  businesses.  Some  of  these  have 
added  only  ten  per  cent  to  the  then  existing  wage  rate,  but  most  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  trust  with  a  twenty  per  cent  increc^e. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  steel  trust  is  able  to  control  the  cost  of 
output  and  the  price  of  output  with  an  absolutely  arbitrary  power.  If  the 
trust  wishes  to  reduce  the  price  of  output  and  retain  its  margin  of  profit, 
it  has  but  to  reduce  wages.    If  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  raising 
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wages,  whether  economic  or  political,  it  recoups  at  once  by  raising  prices. 
Its  solid  and  unmatched  reserve  of  the  largest  financial  reserve  held  by 
any  corporation  in  this  country  and  therefore  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  never  touched.  This  is  a  financial  Gibraltar  to  be  used  against  the 
time  when  humanity  aspires  to  a  higher  status  in  the  world  of  steel.  For 
tl^e  present,  the  production  of  profits  in  steel  is  a  matter  wholly  determined 
by  the  bookkeeping  department.  Prices  down,  wages  down;  wages  up,  prices 
up — profits  always  about  the  same,  -always  sure,  dependable,  generous. 

*  Underneath  this  wonderful  structure  of  steel  and  profits  there  is  a 
slaving  mass  ,of  humanity  that*goes  into  the  mills  half  exhausted  and  comes 
out  all  but  inert.  Some  day  this  will  change  and  steel  will  not  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  ledger  balances.  Then  a  little  group  of  ridi  men  will  not  step 
from  limousines  to  say,  "Today  we  are  indined  to  reduce  the  price  of  sted 
so  we  will  first  reduce  the  rate  of  wages!"  When  that  day  comes  Sted  will 
not  be  spdled  ''Steal." 


Many  are  the  ways  by  which  rich  men  get  richer.  America  has  long  laughed 
over  the  freedom  with  which  the  dder  Rockefeller 

ANOTHER  SCHEME  OF     -  j    •      j  «  i.  ^  xi.   •  •         ^i.    x  xi. 

HIGH  FINANCE  adviscd  Small  boys  to  save  their  pennies,  that  they 

might  one  day  be  wealthy.  There  are  easier  ways, 
most  of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  knows  about.  One  way  is  just  now  bdog 
offered  to  stockholders  of  the  American  Tdephone  and  Tdegraph  Co. 

This  concern  has  made  an  effort  to  have  its^employes  buy  stock  and 
many  of  them  have  bought  a  share  or  twa  The  profit  which  these  stockholder 
employes  may  now  reap  will  be  small  per  capita^  but  the  profits  which  the 
Wall  Street  stockholders  may  make  will  be  enormous  per  capita. 

The  company  is  floating  a  new  issue  of  stock.  The  par  value  is  $100» 
but  the  market  value,  as  it  is  called,  is  already  $123. 

The  company  is  giving  preference  to  its  present  stockholders  in  the 
matter  of  the  new  issue,  which  is  a  common  practice.  Those  who  already 
hold  stock  may  buy  the  new  stock  at  par  value,  $100.  Each  present  stock 
holder  may  buy  one  share  of  new  stock  for  each  five  shares  of  old  stock  which 
he  owns. 

Thus  a  stockholder  may  buy  a  share  of  the  new  stock  fot  $100  and 
immediatdy  sell  it  in  the  open  market  for  $123.  There  is  a  profit  of  $23 
on  each  share  for  which  no  service  is  rendered  and  no  value  created. 

What  this  amounts  to  for  the  man  who  is  able  to  buy  a  share  or  two  b 
of  small  consequence,  but  what  it  amotmts  to  for  those  who  are  permitted 
to  buy  thousands  of  shares  is  another  matter.  This  profit  is  truly  unearned 
increment.    It  can  not  be  justified  by  any  sound  social  morality. 

This  is  one  of  the  wa)rs  by  which  the  rich  and  predatory  get  richer 
and  more  powerful  in  their  predatory  practices.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
that  savors  of  ability  or  judgment  or  usefulness.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  op- 
portunity created  by  investment  for  the  enlarging  of  the  investment  without 
any  value  having  been  added. 

Somehow,  though,  this  tmeamed  increment  comes  out  of  somebody's 
pockets. 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  guess  who  finally  must  pay  for  this  kind  of  •'superior 
abiUty?" 
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THE  Executive  Coundl  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  protest  of  the  Uuited  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Jcmiers  of  America, 
in  whidi  the  authority  to  empower  the  National 
Board  of  Jurisdictional  Awards  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction  between  the  building  trades 
unions  and  enforcing  its  decisions  is  questioned,  and 
wherein  the  Executive  Council  is  asked  to  decide  if 
under ^e  constitution  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  a  de()art- 
ment  of  the  A  F.  of  L.  has  the  authority  to  order  or 
approve  a  strike  against  another  bona  fide  trade 
union  affiliated  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  connection  with  this  the  Executive  Council  has 
also  considered  the  action  taken  by  the  building 
trades  councils  of  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  cities, 
in  directing,  approving  or  assisting  a  strike  against 
members  of  a  bona  fide  trade  union  affiliated  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

A  careful  review  and  analysis  of  all  decisions  and 
actions  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  clearly 
show  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
never  approved  or  endorsed  compulsory  arbitration 
in  any  matter  affecting  the  relations  of  workers  and 
employers  or  in  any  matter  a£fecting  the  relations 
between  organizations  of  labor;  that  where  agree- 
ments upon  jurisdiction  or  decisions  relating  to  juris- 
dictional claims  have  been  questioned  or  disr^arded 
by  affiliated  international  tmions,  the  severest 
penalty  ever  imposed  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  been  the  suspension  of  such  orgaxiiza- 
tions  from  membership  until  such  time  as  they  might 
adhere  to  the  agreements  reached  or  decisions  made, 
but  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  no  time  encouraged,  au- 
thorized, approved  or  coimtenanced  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  any  of  its  affiliated  local  or  international 
unions  for  Uie  ptunpose  of  enforcing  such  agreements 
or  decisions  upon  an  unwilling  organization. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  order  or  to  support  a  strike  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  jurisdictional  decisions  or  awards,  and  siuely 
the  power  never  vestod  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  itself  can  not  be  exercised,  delegated  to  or 
even  countenanced  when  exercised  by  any  subordin- 
ate body  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  Executive  Council  therefore  calls  upon  the 
Building  Trades  Department  to  carry  into  effect  the 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  herein  declared, 
md  to  at  once  convey  the  above  to  the  Building 
Trades  Coundls  affiliated  to  the  Department  and 
particularly  that  strikes  of  imion  workmen  against 
rther  tuiion  workmen  are  intolerable  and  must  be 
nstantly  discontinued.  In  so  doing  the  Executive 
Council  is  prompted  not  only  by  the  desire  to  assure 
he  fulfillment  of  the  guarantees  of  trade  autonomy 
nd  limited  delegated  authority  granted  to  the 
L  F.  of  L.  and  its  subordinate  departments  by  its 
ffiliated  international  unions,  but  is  moved  also  to 
bis  end  by  a  spirit  which  seeks  to  avoid j»the  de- 
lorable  and  untenable  position  of  having  union  men 
ad  trade  union  organizations  striking  against  one 
Qother.  The  council  is  further  moved  by  the  desire 
>  create  a  state  of  mind  that  will  permit  it  to  prove 
dpful  in  effecting  an  adjustment,  of  the  original 


controversy  underlying  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  prevailhig  among  the  building  trades 
unions. 

With  respect  t^  the  several  issues  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  National  Board  of  Jturisdictional  Awards  to 
render  final  decisions  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
to  demand  compliance  with  its  decisions,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  deems  it  imperative  that  this  entire 
subject  should  receive  further  consideration  and 
therefore  directs  that  a  conference  be  held  between 
the  representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Building 
Trades  Department,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters, the  International  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
Alliance  and  the  National  Board  of  Jurisdictional 
Awards,  this  conference  to  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  convenience  and  to  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  conference  to  effect 
an  adjustment,  if  that  be  possible.  , 

International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

The  Council  also  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  affiliation  to  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions.  Recent  commtmications  from 
Amsterdam,  headquarters  of  that  Federation,  were 
presented  to  the  council.  It  was  concluded  that, 
in  view  of  the  correspondence,  no  new  steps  toward 
affiiliation  could  be  contemplated  at  present  and  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  point  of  view  should  again  be  pre- 
sented to  Amsterdam  in  the  hope  that  there  might 
yet  be  made  manifest  a  disposition  to  meet  American 
contentions. 

.  The  points  at  issue  are  as  they  have  been,  national 
autonomy,  the  assturance  that  the  International  Fed- 
eration will  not  seek  to  commit  national  movements 
to  views  and  programs  which  they  can  not  accept, 
and  the  question  of  dues.  There  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Coimdl  to  retreat  from  the  repeated 
declarations  of  American  labor's  position  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  made  by  the  Council  and  by  the  con- 
ventions of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  Council  is  wiUing  to  continue  in  correspond- 
ence^ however,  in  the  hope  that  the  officii  at 
Amsterdam  may  see  their  way  clear  to  a  position 
acceptable  to  American  labor.  The  council  hopes  for 
the  time  when  it  may  be  possible  for  American  labor 
to  participate  in  international  affairs  in  order^that  it 
may  be  helpful  to  the  workers  of  all  cotmtries.||Mki 

This  will  not  be  possible  until  there  is  a  disposition 
in  Amsterdam  to  take  account  of  the  American  posi- 
tion and  an  abandonment  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
thus  far  an  attitude  somewhat  arrogant  and  superior 
and  out  of  keeping  in  an  organization  speaking  for 
workers  committed  to  a  democratic  point  of  view. 

The  Kansas  Law 

Governor  Allen  and  the  Kansas  Industrial  law 
were  subjected  to  review  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  expressed  the  opinion  and  conviction 
that  no  greater  legislative  fraud  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  American  people. 
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The  Kansas  Compulsory  Labor  Law  has  utterly 
failed  in  compelling  wage  earners  to  work  when  the 
work^s  have  willed  otherwise.  The  recent  strike  of 
the  miners  and  present  strike  of  the  railroad  workers 
in  the  state  of  Kansap,  was  pointed  to  as  a  dhrect 
challenge  to  Governor  Allen  to  enforce  his  law.  The 
fact  that  the  governor  failed  to  do  so  is  an  admission 
by  him  that  his  legislative  achievement  is  a  political 
fraud  and  economic  delusion.  The  Executive  Coim- 
cil  authorized  the  fullest  support /)f  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Kansas  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  all  city  central  bodies  in  that  state,  as 
well  as  all  directly  afi&liated  unions,  as  well  as  local 
unions  of  affiliated  international  unions  in  their  state 
wide  campaign  for  the  early  repeal  of  this  law. 

The  Colorado  Industrial  Commission  law  received 
like  attention  and  consideration.  The  Executive 
Council  looked  upon  this  law  as  being  as  obnoxious 
and  dangerous  as  the  Kansas  law.  It  considered  that 
legislation  of  this  nature  can  find  its  equal  only  in 
the  inquisitorial  bt)dies  of  the  dark  ages  when  justice 
was  measured  by  position  and  influence  of  those  com- 
ing before  the  courts  and  when  workmen  were  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  slaves  and  serfs.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  holds  that  tnis  form  of  legislation  is 
unwarranted,  unjustified  and  unconstitutional.  It 
assured  the  workers  and  citizens  of  Colorado  its 
fullest  support  in  the  campaign  to  have  the  existing 
law  wiped  off  the  statute  books.  ^ 

Compulsory  incorporation  of  trade  unions  also 
received  the  disapproval  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Proposals  of  thb  kind  are  viewed  as  but  another 
method  to  limit  and  restrict  the  rightful  activities 
of  the  voluntary  associations  of  wage  earners.  It  is  the 
conviction  that  the  intent  of  such  legislative  pro- 
posals is  to  involve  the  organizations  of  wage  earners 
in  vexatious  litigation  and  prevent  them  from  ac- 
cumulating the  necessary  funds  to  present  an 
effective  resistance  to  the  onslaughts  made  upon 
them  by  combinations  of  hostile,  industrial,  com* 
mercial  and  financial  interests. 

It  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  compulsory 
incorporation  is  being  furthered  under  a  more 
subtle  proposal  and  cunning  device  without  the 
direct  requirement  for  compulsory  incorporation  of 
trade  unions.  To  meet  this  later  method  of  attack  a 
careful  inquiry  was  ordered  into  this  later  develop- 
ment so  that  effective  plans  may  be  perfected  to  pro- 
tect the  organizations  of  labor  against  this  latest 
sinister  influence. 

Legal  Information  Bureau 

Because  of  the  intensive  opposition  being  mani- 
fested against  the  rightful  and  constitutional  activi- 
ties of  Labor  through  the  courts,  the  ready  willing- 
ness of  our  judges  to  protect  and  promote  vested 
interests  of  employers  as  against  the  humcm  interests 
and  personal  rights  of  the  wage  earners  through  the 
injunction  process  and  because  of  the  attacks  being 
made  upon  Uie  trade  union  movement  through  state 
legislatiu-es,  the  Executive  Council  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  legal  information  bureau. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  bureau  shall  furnish 
legal  counselors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bureau 
to  coUect  and  collate  all  judicial  decisions  of  the 
courts  involving  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  labor 
and  to  offer  such  advice  to  labor  as  will  result  m 
overturning  the  mass  of  precedents  our  courts  have 
been  estabUshing  from  time  to  time  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation and  construction  and  by  legal  fictions  and 


assumptions — a  procedure  of  our  courts  entirtly  in 
confli^  with  the  conception  of  the  rightful  fuoctioDS 
of  our  legislative  brondi  of  government 

Messages  From  Fcretgn  Lands 

That  the  strike  of  the  miners  and  railroad  men 
is  attracting  world  wide  attention  dud  diat  tlie  eyes 
of  labor  of  the  world  are  focused  on. the  Amencan 
industrial  situation  was  made  manifest  in  a  cable- 
gram received  from  the  labor  movement  of  Jtpan. 
This  message  of  hope  for  victory  in  behalf  of  Atneri- 
can  labor  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Congress  of  General 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Japan  which  is  held  today 
at  Tbkyo  with  126  delegates  representing  sixteca 
unions,  we  express  our  greatest  admiration  for  the 
heroic  struggles  made  by  the  miners'  and  railway- 
men's  unions  belonging  to  your  A.  F.  of  L.  since  early 
this  spring  against  the  barbaric  ondaught  ol  Aioeri* 
can  capftaiists  and  their  hangerson;  and  we  bdieve 
and  firmly  hope  that  the  complete  victory  ttottd  be 
on  the  side  of  thousands  of  toilers  through  tbe 
united  forces  of  your  Federation. 

"With  the  IntematioBal  Proletarian  greeting, 
Thb  Chaikmak  op  thb  Conoksss, 
(Signed)  K.  Tacucm 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  attack 
made  upon  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  wage 
earners  everywhere  is  bringing  into  existence  a 
greater  fraternity  among  tiie  workers  of  the  world  is 
contained  in  a  letter  received  from  the  Mexican 
labor  movement  and  which  reads  in  part: 

"  We  highly  appreciate  the  generous  ezpressioo  to- 
wards our  movement  for  its  manifestations  of  soli- 
darity with  the  splendid  fight  of  our  brotiicrs  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  ready  to  support,  monfiy 
and  materially,  as  the  circumstances  may  deoBod; 
and  we  reiterate  once  more  our  sentiments  of  fra- 
ternity to  all  the  organizations  ofl&liated  to  ^ 
A.  F.  of  L. 

"The  splendid  spirit  shown  by  our  Amoicaii 
brothers  in  the  present  strike  has  been  the  object  d 
applause  from  their  Mexican  brothers,  who  ttoons^ 
public  demonstrations  have  desired  to  give  eyideace 
of  the  bonds  of  solidarity  uniting  them  with  the 
workers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uiAy  of 
thought  against  the  attacks  of  organized  capital  wi^ 
their  broiler  workess  of  all  the  Americans  asd  <> 
the  world. 

"We  hope  you  will  keep  us  informed  of  the  cotir* 
of  the  str&ing  movement,  so  that  the  orgtwatiw? 
affiliated  to  oiu-  federation  may  be  prepared  is 
case  it  shotdd  be  necessary  to  iaak^  further  attiaB- 
jointly  in  a  practical  way  that  wHl  benefit  «ff 
collective  interests." 


Carresptmdemce 
Wbstbrn  Union  Tbi^bgram 

Ambassador  Hotsl, 
Atwintic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  /i.  if^ 
Mr.  John  L.  Lbwis, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Merchants'  Bank  BMg.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fedeia- 
tion  of  Labor  in  regular  session  assembled,  crttt^^ 
you  and  through  you  to  all  the  officers  snd  membes? 
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of  the  United  Mine  Wokers  of  America  sincere 
congratulations  upon  the  successful  resistance 
against  the  vicious  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
deprive  the  mine  workers  of  the  gains  and  rewards 
of  years  of  collective  stniggle.  The  victory  of  the 
miners  in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields 
is  a  splendid  achievement  and  tmquestionably  will 
demonstrate  the  great  power  and  benencient 
influence  of  united  action  against  the  concerted 
movement  of  high  finance  whose  aim  is  the  suppres- 
sion and  depression  of  the  workers,  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  our  Republic.  The  achievement  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
nrage  earners  for  greater  activity,  unity  and  soli- 
darity to  protect  and  promote  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests and  make  for  progress,  welfare  and  freedom  of  all 
the  workers  and  the  people  of  America.  The  ad- 
vantageous settlement  of  the  miners'  strike  marks 
the  turning  of  the  tide  that  will  usher  in  the  fulfiU- 
ment  of  Labor's  hope  and  aspirations. 
By  order  of  the  Executive  Council. 

SaMUBI*  GOBfPBkS, 

President. 

WssTBRN  Union  Tbi,bgram 
«<  Springfibi<d,  III.,  Sept,  13,  1922. 

Samubl  Gompbrs, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
I  acknowledge  recdpt  your  telegram  eleventh  in- 
stant sent  through  me  to  oflicers  and  membcis 
of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by  Executive 
Council  of  American  Federation  of  Labor.    It  is 
'pleasing  to  know  that  tremendous  fight  made  by  or- 
ganized mine  workers  of  America  is  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  labor  movement  of  country  as  repre- 
sented by  Executive  Council. 

John  L.  Lbwis. 

Sbpt.  19,  1922. 
Editor,  CoU4er*s  Weekly, 

381  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 
Dbar  Sjsl:  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
it  must  be  asstmied  that  Crier's  Weekly  is  defi- 
nitdy  hostile  to  the  constructive  trade  union  move- 
ment of  America.  There  has  been  no  recent  evi- 
dence to  deny  that  assumption.  It  is  not  long  since 
that  a  writer  in  Collier's  impersonated  me  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  not  only  unfriendly,  but  that  did  vio- 
lence to  all  of  the  ethics  of  journalism  about  which 
I  know  anything.  Your  cartoons,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Darling,  have  offered  you  frequent  opportunity  to 
express  hostility  to  the  trade  union  movement.  The 
article  in  the  current  issue,  written  by  Mr.  Wood, 
adds  no  indication  of  either  understanding  or  fair 
play  on  your  part. 

The  idea  ojf  comparing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  with  the  I.  W.  W.  is  about  as  preposteroot 
as  any  idea  could  be.  The  I.  W.  W.  never  an  or- 
ganization of  any  appreciable  strength,  is  now  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  Those  who  contemplate 
the  sjrmpathetic  presentation  of  the  I.  W.  W.  doc- 
trines and  who  have  haa  occasion  to  notice  the  hos- 
tility toward  the  bona  fide  trade  union  movement, 
join  with  me  in  wondering  what  may  be  your 
underlying  motives. 

Your    advertising   campaign  in   exploiting   Mr. 


Wood's  article  about  the  I.  W.  W.  can  only  contri- 
bute to  what  will  be  a  plausible  explanation  to 
many  persons — that  CoUier*s  Weekly  b  seeldng  to 
undermine  the  trade  union  movement  by  exploiting 
the  I.  W.  W.  This  is  a  method  that  has  been  tried 
by  some  of  our  most  reactionary  emplojrers. 

It  was  undoubtedly  natural  that  Mr.  Wood  should 
turn  to  the  I.  W.  W.  as  a  source  of  material  for  an  ar- 
ticle. He  was  but  following  a  naturid  inclination.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  sure  as  to  the  motives  guiding 
the  magazine  itself.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  draw  conclusions  which  indications  sometimes 
abundantly  warrant.  I  hope  to  have  evidence  in 
the  succeeding  issues  that  Collier's  Weekly  has  not 
entirely  forsaken  constructive  purposes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samubl  Gompbrs,  President, 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Sbpt.  20.  1922. 
Mr.  AI3BRT  F.  COYLB,  Editor, 

Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal, 

B.  of  L.  B.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dbar  Sir  and  Brothbr:  In  the  Locomotive 
Engineers'  Journal  for  September,  in  the  depart- 
ment entitled,  "Labor  Around  the  World,"  there 
appears  an  item  under  the  caption,  "Gompers  Sus- 
pends Radical  Union,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Samuel  Gompers  has  suspended  Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers  and  Accountants'  Unions,  No.  12646, 
of  New  York  City,  because  its  members  are  'too 
radical.'  The  organization  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  American  citizens  of  the  'white  collar'  class. 
Obviously  none  of  the  members  are  illiterate  and 
very  few  ignorant,  or  they  could  not  hold  down  their 
jobs. 

"Gompers  has  offered  to  give  a  new  charter  to 
'certain  members  of  the  organization  if  they  wish  to 
organize  and  kick  the  others  out." 

I  presume  that  the  information  upon  which  you 
based  the  above  item  was  gained  from  the  daily 
newspapers  which  frequently  misstate  facts. 

The  tmion  in  question  was  suspended  because  i^ 
violated  its  charter  provisions  in  accepting  for 
membership  persons  not  qualified  for  such  member- 
ship. This  abuse  of  the  membership  qualifications 
had  proceeded  to  a  point  where  bona  fide  members 
were  complaining  seriously,  making  it  impossible  to 
ftuther  delay  action. 

In  its  relation  to  directly  chartered  local  imions 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  occupies  the  same  position  as  an  inter- 
national union  does  to  its  subordinate  local  unions. 

Membership  must  be  restricted  to  those  who 
can  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for  member- 
ship. The  union  in  question  had  taken  into  member- 
ship a  great  many  persons  who  were  not,  who 
never  had  been  and  who  never  intended  to  be  either 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  accountants  or  office 
workers  of  any  kind.  The  whole  question  at  issue 
was  one  of  membership  qualifications.  That  the 
newspapers  chose  to  put  another  construction  upon 
the  action  ti^en  is  a  matter  for  which  I  am  of  coturse 
not  responsible. 

If  a  local  division  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  were  to  accept  into  membership 
traveling  salesmen,  insurance  solicitors,  or  other  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  no  occupation  at  all  other 
than  creating  a  movement  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  I  wonder 
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what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Grand  Chief 
and  the  executive  board  of  your^organization. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Samusl  GoicpBRS,  President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


The  Stenographers,  Tjrpewiiteis  and  Oflioe  As- 
sistants' Union  of  New  York  is  now  functiooing 
as  a  bona  fide  union  under  its  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Report  of  Legislative  Committee 


BEFORE  the  October  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist  will  be  in 
hands  of  its  readers  Congress  will 
have  adjourned  imwept,  unhonored  and  un- 
sung by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  No 
member  can  point  out  to  his  constituents  any- 
thing constructive  done  by  the  Federal 
Congress  so  far  during  the  sixty-seventh 
session.  But  they  can,  if  they  will,  point 
to  many  proposed  measiu-es  that  if  passed 
would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  While  pleading  economy  to  defend 
the  refusal  to  make  proper  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  some  of  the  depart- 
ments there  has  been  no  hesitancy  in 
attempting  to  subsidize  shipowners  ^ho  are 
admitted  to  have  committed  sabotage 
against  the  United  States;  to  reheve  the 
well-to-do  from  taxation  and  place  further 
biurdens  through  a  sales  tax  on  the  people; 
to  prevent  the  normal  activities  of  Labor 
by  the  introduction  of  anti-strike  measiures, 
and  to  take  over  the  police  powers  of  the 
various  states  in  order  that  the  federal* 
government  can  use  the  army  and  the 
navy  to  suppress  any  movement  of  the 
wage  earners  for  a  better  life. 

All  of  theses  measures  have  been  bitterly 
fought  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  and  so  far  these  bills 
have  failed  of  passage.  In  fact  some  of 
ihem  can  not  secure  a  favorable  report  from 
the  committees  to  which  they  were  referred 
and  others  have  been  defeated  when  sub- 
mitted as  amendments  to  other  proposed 
laws  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Some  members  of  Congrejs  admit  that 
they  are  afraid  to  vote  for  any  of  these 
measiures  at  the  present  time;  that  they  will 
wait  until  after  election  and  then  if  the 
retiuns  are  satisfactory  to  the  reactionary 
element  in  control  of  Congress  these  meas- 
tues  will  be  passed  in  the  short  session 
which  adjourns  March  4,  1923. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  every  wage 
earner    and   those   who    sympathize   with 


them  see  to  it  that  as  few  reactionaries  as 
possible  are  returned  to  Congress. 

Attorney  General  Impeackmeni 

H.  Res.  425,  by  Representative  Keller  of 
Minnesota,  directed  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of 
Attorney  General  Harry  M.  Daugherty  and 
to  report  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of 
any  acts  which  the  Constitution  declares 
are  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  The 
resolution  was  the  result  of  the  injtmction 
applied  for  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
granted  by  Judge  Wilkerson  against  the 
railroad  shopmen.  In  presenting  the  reso- 
lution Representative  Keller  made  these 
charges: 

Fu^t,  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  has  used  his  high  <^ce  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  particulars : 

(1)  By  abridging  hreedom  of  speech. 

(2)  By  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

(3)  By  abridging  the  right  of  people  peaceably 
to  assemble. 

Second.  That,  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  his  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  unmindful  of  his  obligatioos  to 
discharge  those  duties  faithfully  and  impartially, 
the  said  Harry  M.  Daugherty  has,  in  his  capacity 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States^  conducted 
himself  ia  a  manner  arbitrary,  oppressive,  unjust, 
and  illegal. 

Third.  He  has,  without  wairant,  threatened 
with  punishment  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  opposed  his  attempts  to  override  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  this  nation. 

Fourth.  He  has  used  the  funds  of  hb  office  il* 
legally  and  without  warrant  in  the  prosecotioa  of 
individuals  and  organizations  for  certain  lawful  acts 
which,  under  the  law,  he  was  specifically  forbidden  to 
prosecute. 

:  Fifth.  He  has  failed  to  prosecute  individuals  and 
organizations  violating  the  law  after  those  viola- 
tions have  become  puUic  scandal. 

Chairman  Volstead  ,of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  asked  September  16  for  a 
hearing  on  the  resolution  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  oT 
Labor.  This  was  promised  by  the  committee. 
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which  agreed  to  begin  hearings  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  But  on  September  18  by  a  partisan 
vote  of  8  to  3  the  hearings  were  postponed 
until  December. 

Compulsory  Labor  on  Railroads 

Representative  Hoch  of  Kansas  who 
basks  in  the  same  industrial  darkness  that 
envelopes  Governor  Allen  of  compulsory 
labor  fame  has  placed  his  name  among 
those  who  are  striving  to  enslave  the  wage 
earners.  He  has  presented  a  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  12581,  to  establish  a  board  of  rail- 
road adjustment  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  carriers  subject  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act  and  the  employes. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the 
labor  clauses  in  the  Ksch-Cummins  Act; 
Instead  of  a  Railroad  Labor  Board  there  is 
to  be  created  a  Board  of  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment whose  findings  are  to  be  final.  The 
bill  contains  some  of  the  wording  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  Act  and  also  of  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  Act.  The 
Board  of  Railroad  Adjustment  is  to  "de- 
termine the  justness  and  reasonableness  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  working  conditions  or 
rules  and  practices."  Collective  bargaining 
is  permitted  under  certain  conditions.  These 
are  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  such  col- 
lective bargaining  that  would  conflict  with 
any  orders  of  the  board.  It  also  would  be 
unlawful  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  board. 

Section  18  provides  that  any  person 
vicdating  the  act  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
"offense"  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Much 
conjecture  has  been  raised  over  the  word 
"offense."  Leading  lawyers  among  the 
congressmen  say  they  never  knew  of  the  Word 
"offense"  being  used  in  law  in  this  maimer; 
that  unlawful  acts  are  designated  either 
as  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  What  peculiar 
motive  is  hidden  behind  the  use  of  the  word 
'offense"  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Whether  this  is  the  bill  that  Senator 
=5pencer  intimated  would  be  introduced 
md  passed  if  Labor  did  not  approve  of  his 
DiU  is  not  known.  Senator  Spencer's  bill 
jTovides  for  a  court  of  three  judges  to  have 
lU  the  power  of  a  federal  comt.  Violations 
)f  tfie  proposed  act  would  be  severely 
mnished,  in  fact  it  is  also  a  compulsory  latxn* 
neasure.    It  is  not  believed  any  action  will 


be  taken  on  either  of  the  bills  at  this  ses- 
sion. Congress  wiU  await  the  decision  of 
the  vQters  in  November,  a  fact  that  can 
not  be  too  often  impressed  upon  the  right 
thinking  people  of  our  land. 

Mediation  and  Conciliation 

While  the  reactionaries,  the  politicians, 
and  the  agents  of  the  predatory  interests 
are  filling  the  congressional  hopper  with 
anti-strike  measures,  it  is  a  relief  to  read 
the  bill  presented  by  Representative  Cooper 
of  Ohio  (H.  R.  12650).  It  proposes  to 
reestablish  the  Newlands  Act  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  industrial  peace  on  the  rail- 
roads. Before  the  Esch-Cunmiings  Trans- 
portation Act  was  passed  the  Newlands 
Act  proved  a  most  effective  instrument  in 
averting  strikes.  Then  along  came  the 
politicians  who  thought  they  could  turn 
back  industrial  conditions  to  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  they  began  to  tinker 
with  laws  making  strikes  unlawful.  Being 
amateurs  at  the  game  they  naturally  made 
a  mess  of  it. 

Representative  Cooper,   who  is  a  loco 
motive   engineer,    an    ex-railroad   employe 
and   is   an   expert   on   such   matters,    has 
found  a  proper  method  of  maintainting  in- 
dustrial peace. 

Representative  Goodykoontz  also  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  Railroacl  Labor 
Board  is  responsible  for  the  strike  of  the 
shopmen  and  the  chaos  created  among  the 
railroad  employes.  Therefore  he  presented 
a  bill  (H.  R.  12647)  to  repeal  the  labor 
clauses  of  the  Transportation  Act.  Repre- 
sentative Dickerson  of  Iowa,  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  12376)  which  provides  that  all 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
affecting  wages,  salaries  or  working  condi- 
tions of  employes  shall  not  become  effective 
until  at  least  150  days  after  such  decision 
is  reached  by  the  Labor  Board.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law. 

Centralization  of  Government 

Senator  Kellogg's  bill  (S.  1943),  the  princi- 
ples of  which  were  lauded  by  President  Hard- 
ing in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  min- 
ing and  railroad  controversies,  has  created 
as  great  a  sensation  in  Congress  as  did  At- 
torney General  Daugherty's  injunction 
against  the  shopmen.  Both  the  billfand  the 
injunction  have  been  severely  condemned. 
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Senator  Kellogg's  bill  provides  "for  the 
better  protection  of  aliens  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  treaty  rights."  Literall]!  trans- 
lated into  real  English  the  title  diould  be  a 
bill  "providing  for  the  better  protection  of 
aliens  if  they  are  strike  breakers  but  for 
their  punishment  if  they  are  strikers."  The 
object  of  the  proposed  law  is  to  permit  fed- 
eral courts  to  hear  and  decide  cases  in'which 
aliens  are  involved  but  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  come  within  the  poHcc  power 
of  the  states.  Not  only  will  all  the  power  of 
the  federal  courts  be  used  in  labor  contro- 
versies if  it  would  be  possible  to  enact 
the  bill  but  section  4  provides  that  the 
President  pf  the  United  States  is  expressly 
authorized  to  use  the  marshals  of  the  United 
States  and  their  deputies  to  carry  out  the 
law.  Furthermore  it  authorizes  him,  if  the 
circumstances  demand  it,  to  use  the  army 
and  navy  for  the  same  purpose. 

Little  by  little  the  courts,  aided  by  the 
reactionaries  in  control  of  our  government 
are  usurping  the  powers  of  the  state  courts. 
In  the  Kellogg  biU  the  intent  is  to  make  the 
government  of  the  United  States  a  giant 
strike  breaking  agency.  The  autocrats  in 
industry  believe  that  the  state  courts  are 
too  near  the  people  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  nearer  just  in  their  decisions  than  the 
federal  courts.  Therefore,  whenever  any 
scheme  i;  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the 
privil^^d  few  they  endeavor  to  have  the 
federal  courts  have  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
power  to  render  decisions. 

That  there  is  great  opposition  to  this 
among  the  people  was  evidenced  in  1912, 
when  more  than  four  million  voted  for  the 
recall  of  judicial  decisions.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  the  Progressive  party, 
led  by  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
political  party  which  grew  up  almost  in 
a  night  because  of  the  resenbnent  of  the 
people  to  the  control  of  government  by  the 
judiciary. 

H.  R.  12344  by  Representative  Edmonds 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  also  carries  the  flag 
of  the  reactionaries,  provides  "for  the  de- 
portation of  aliens  who  participate  in 
'riotous  gatherings*  and  for  other  purposes." 
When  men  are  arrested  and  beaten  imtil 
they  are  forced  to  confess  a  crime  that  they 
did  not  commit;  when  men  are  forced  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  courts  because  of 
a  conspiracy  to  convict  them  of  a  crime 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  it  can  very 


eaaly  be  believed  that  any  union  meeting 
can  be  broken  up  and  any  alien  that  may 
be  in  it  deported  through  the  oomnving 
of  police  authorities  when  contrc^ed  by 
powerful  interests. 

Naturally  many  people  will  not  bdic\'e 
that  there  is  any  man  in  Congress  vrbo  would 
present  any  of  the  bills  mentioned.  The\' 
would  be  too  abhorrent  to  them.  But  the 
facts  are  these  tuHs  have  been  presented  and 
there  are  certain  men  who  are  not  members  of 
Congress  who  are  demanding  that  they  be 
enacted  into  law.  Most  aggressive  pro- 
tests have  been  made  to  such  Icgidation. 

ChUd  Labor 

During  the  for  y-one  years  since  the 
American  Fed  ration  of  Labor  was  organized 
one  of  its  most  persistent  agitations  1ms  been 
to  abolish  child  labor.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  that  have  been  declared  unoon* 
stitutional.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  prepared  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  conjunction  with  a  nund)er 
of  organizations  interested  in  protecting 
child  1  f  e  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
McCormick  of  Illinois,  and  is  now  before 
the  Senate  and  hearings  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  Congress  reassembles  in  December. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  the  work  done  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  According  to  the  census 
reports  of  the  United  States  the  percentage 
of  children  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
has  been  reduced  from  16.8  per  cent  in 
1880,  to  8.5  per  cent  in  1920.  The  state 
federations  of  labor,  city  central  bodies 
and  local  unions  will  be  a[sked  to  jcnn  with 
the  gieat  national '  campaign  for  a(k>ption 
and  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment 

.    Fixing  Railroad  Wages  by  Law 

H.  R.  12346,  by  Representative  Ward  of 
North  Carolina,  proposes  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  fix  and 
regulate  tiie  compen  ation  of  all  railroad 
employes.  It  proposes  also  to  control  the 
seniority  and  pension  systems.  No  penaltv 
is  provided  for  refusal  to  accept  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Anti'Injuction  Bills 

H.  R.  12559,  by  Mr.  Huddieston  of  Ala> 
bama,  provides  tiiat  any  officer,  agent  or 
employe  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
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wilfully  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  his  lawful  freedom  of  speech,  or 
press,  or  of  assemblage,  or  of  due  process  of 
law,  or  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity 
ecured  imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  committed  malfeasance  in 
office.  The  issuing  of  any  illegal  injunction 
or  other  process  not  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  wiDful  intent  to  deprive  any  person  of 
any  lawful  right  or  immunity  or  to  intimi- 
date any  person  or  put  him  in  fear  in  the 
exercise  thereof  shall  constitute  malfeasance 
in  ofl&ce.  The  penalty  is  removal  from  his 
official  position  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  or  both. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  prohibit  such 
injunctions  as  that  secured  by  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  from  Judge  Wilkerson 
against  the  railroad  shopmen. 

H.  R.  12622,  by  Representative  Schall, 
provides  for  adding  to  Section  15  of  the 
"Clayton  Act  the  foUowing: 

Provided,  That  the  authority  hereby  vested  in 
said  courts  and  said  district  attorneys  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  vio- 
lations shall  not  extend  to  such  peaceful  activities 
and  purposes  of  labor  and  agricultural  organizaiions 
as  are  specified  as  being  exempt  from  said  proceed- 
ings in  sections  6  and  20  of  said  act. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  TDepart- 
rnent  of  Justice  under  the  laws  can  not  be 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  labor  or  farmer 
organizations.  Nevertheless  the  Attorney 
General  has  used  these  prohibited  funds  to 
pay  the  enormous  expenses  incurred  in 
:>ecuring  and  enforcing  the  injtmction  against 
the  railroad  shopmen.  As  he  has  flouted 
the  law  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  it  can  be  expected 
that  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  law 
proposed  by  Representative  Schall  if  enacted. 

Lincoln  Day 
H.  R.  12558,  by  Representative  Maloney, 
provides  that  February  12,  be  made  a  holi- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  be 
known  as  Lincoln  Day.  The  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  in  conformity  with 
the  action  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Congress  has 
designated  only  •two  legal  holidays,  Labor 
Day  and  Mothers  Day.  July  Fourth,  Christ- 
nas,  New  Years  and  other  holidays  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  and  territories  are 
holidays  by  general  custom  and  not  by 
congressional  legislation. 

Anti' Lynching  Bill 

H.  R.  13,  by  Representative  Dyer,  has 
certain  clauses  to  which  Labor  objects. 
These  provide  that  the  federal  courts  can 
step  in  and  try  exclusively  state  cases 
against  people  charged  with  rioting.  When- 
ever a  state  after  making  an  investigation 
does  not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  prose- 
cute those  engaged  in  riots  or  fail  in  con- 
victions the  bill  proposes  that  the  federal 
courts  will  have  jurisdiction.  It  is  another 
attempt  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
state  authorities  the  power  of  enforcing 
state  laws  and  placing  it  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  where  justice  generally 
operates  only  in  theory  and  where  the  poor 
man  can  not  make  a  proper  defense.  Of 
course  the  advocates  of  the  bill  say  that  it 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  black  man. 
But  that  idea  is  kept  in  the  fore  front  to 
hide  the  real  fact,  which  is  that  certain 
interests  are  anxious  that  the  federal  courts 
be  given  jurisdiction  over  industrial  dis- 
putes that  are  entirely  intrastate.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  on  the  Senate 
calendar  and  should  be  defeated. 

Court  Procedure 

S.  3917  and  S.  3918,  by  Senator  Nelson, 
are  to  provide  for  changing  the  federal 
laws  to  make  the  "siunmoning  of  witnesses 
in  civil  cases  generally  the  same  as  that 
with  respect  to  the  siunmoning  of  witnesses 
in  civil  cases  under  the  anti-trust  acts.*' 
These  bills  will  have  the  same  effect  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  S.  657,  which  proposes  to  give 
federal  judges  the  right  to  legally  kidnap 
persons  from  other  states  charged  with 
violations  of  the  law.  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  says  he  desires  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  bills  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prosecute  war  fraud  cases.  But  the 
bill,  if  enacted,  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  a 
case,  and,  therefore,  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  not  only  labor  but  the  people 
generally. 

Judges 

H.  R.  9103,  by  Representative  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  passed  both  Houses.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  twenty-four 
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additional  federal  judges  mostly  in  industrial 
states. 

Representative  Walsh  has  been  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Several  bills  now  before  Congress, 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  giving  of 
jurisdiction  over  certain  state  cases  to  the 
federal  courts,  are  believed  to  be  the  in- 
centive for  the  proposed  law.  It  is  a  gradual 
widening  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
cotffts  to  the  detriment  of  the  state  courts. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  insidious  agitation  to 
gradually  take  over  the  police  powers  of 
the  various  states  by  the  federal  government 
and  i5,  therefore,  a  dangerous  encroachment 
upon  state  rights. 

Soldiers*  Bonus 

H.  R.  10874,  providing  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  veterans  of  the  World  War, 
passed  both  Houses  and  was  sent  to  con- 
ference. While  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Smoot 
•endeavored  to  have  the  sale  stax  incorpor- 
rated  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This 
was  defeated.  An  amendment  by  Senator 
Simmons  was  adopted,  providing  that  the 
adjusted  compensation  should  be  paid  out 
of  payments  made  on  the  debts  of  foreign 
nations.  Senator  McNary's  reclamation  bill 
was  made  an  amendment  to  the  bonus  bill. 
Both  of  these  amendments  were  stricken 
out  on  demands  of  the  House  conferees. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Conference 
Committee  provided  $1  a  day  for  home 
service  and  $1.25  a  day  for  foreign  service  in 
excess  of  sixty  days  between  April  16,  1917, 
and  July  1,  1919>  and  five  forms  of  payment 
are  provided  as  follows:  Cash  for  those 
getting  $50  or  less;  a  certificate  plan  payable 
in  twenty  years;  vocational  training  with 
pay  allowances;  farm  aid  equal  to  125  per 
cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  federal  bonus, 
and  a  land  settlement  plan  of  the  same  total 
value.  A  limitation  of  five  years  was  placed 
on  the  time  in  which  a  veteran  coidd  choose 
the  form  of  compensation  desired.    Vetoed. 

We  can  not  dismiss  this  report  on  the 
bonus  bill  without  referring  to  some  most 
remarkable  incidents  that  should  be  pro- 
tested by  those  who  believe  that  the  war 
was  fought  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and 
humanity.  The  American  Legion  Weekly,  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  soldiers, 
told  of  two  occurrences  that  are  sufficient 
to  condemn  those  in  high  places  who  pass 
judgment  on   soldiers.    After   a  battle   in 


France  a  lieutenant,  who  failed  to  repon 
two  rifles  lost  in  the  conflict  had  tfadr 
price  deducted  from  his  pay.  Another  who 
passed  through  the  battle  of  the  Meuse  and 
was  hungry  appropriated  a  can  of  beans 
worth  fifteen  cents.  He  was  given  two  yean 
for  this  "crime." 

We  are  only  calling  attention  to  these  inci- 
dents so  as  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  by 
Senator  Sterling  in  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  n^ 
the  bonus  bill  was  before  that  body.  It  H 
of  such  a  natture  that  every  soldier  as  wdl 
as  every  true  American  should  know  what 
Senator  Sterling  thinks  of  the  AmericsD 
boys  who  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice 
His  statement  was  as  follows: 

He  (the  soldier)  had  the  privilege  of  going  asd 
fighting  for  the  grandest  republic  on  God's  foot- 
stool; and  instead  of  claiming  a  bonus  now  he  ou^ 
to  consider  himself,  with  all  that  he  is  and  alltiittk 
has  gained,  the  debtor  of  the  nation  rather  than  ^ 
creditor. 

Every  citizen  of  South  DalcJta  should 
know  what  Senator  Sterling  thinks  of  tk 
soldier  after  the  war. 

ImtnigroHan 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  amend 
the  Immigration  Act  by  attacking  the  literacy 
test.  I^  is  now  proposed  that  intendh^  im- 
migrants shall  be  given  the  psydKfopal 
test  of  the  '  army  instead  of  the  literacy 
test.  The  object  is  to  permit  all  able- 
bodied  immigrants  to  come  to  Amerka 
whether  they  can  read  and  write  or  not 

The  wages  of  unskilled  labor  have  ahnys 
been  controlled  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
or  community  of  interest  between  the  big 
corporations  and  railroads.  The  first  attack 
on  the  wages  of  the  railroad  emplojres  was 
directed  to  those  of  the  maintenance  of 
way  workers,  the  lowest  paid  labor  oa  the 
railroads.  This  aroused  so  much  indignatx^ 
that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  h^  ba£ 
forced  to  grant  a  five  cent  per  hour  iacrcafce 
But  these  increases  are  opposed  by  the  faf 
corporations.  Therefore  they  have  bcfw 
an  underground  scheme  to  amend  tk 
immigration  act  in  order  that  the  cooatn 
can  be  flooded  with  unskilled  labor  lad 
the  big  corporations  and  railroads  can  mm 
effectively  carry  out  their  geatkma* 
agreement  to  keep  the  wages  of  the  tm- 
skilled  workers  at  the  existence  poiat 
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expire  until  June  30,  1924,  but  the  evident 
hurry  to  amend  the  law  dtuing  the  short 
session  has  created  the  belief  that  whatever 
change  is  made  will  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  wage  earners  of  our  country.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  any 
changes  whatever  by  this  Congress  is  con- 
sidered evidence  that  the  object  of  the 
big  corporations  and  railroads  is  to  break 
down  the  immigration  act  while  the  re- 
actionaries are  in  control  of  that  body. 
It  is  feared  that  the  next  Congress  will 
not  be  so  responsive  to  their  demands. 

^B  CocU  Legislation 

H.  R.  12377  and  H.  R.  12472,  both  by 
Representative  Winslow,  were  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President.  The  first  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  nine  members 
to  investigate  all  questions  relative  to  inter- 
state commerce  and  coaL  H.  R.  12742  is 
intended  to  prohibit  profiteering  in  coal  and 
gives  the  Interstate  ConMnerce  Commission 
power  to  prevent  it  by  refusing  cars  to 
operators  who  charge  exorbitant  prices. 

Compulsory  Education 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  outside  of 
Washington,  will  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  Congress  has  waited  tmtil  tihe  present 
time  to  consider  a  compulsory  education  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  expected  to  be  passed 
by  the  House  before  adjournment.  Wash- 
ington as  is  well  known  must  depend  upon 
Congress  for  any  legislation.  The  time 
spent  in  endeavoring  to  have  the  children 
protected  is  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
Congress  meets  great  problems. 

Departmental  Reorganisation 

Pre^dent  Harding  has  announced  that 
he  will  press  for  the  reorganization  of 
governmental  departments  early  in  De- 
cember. It  is  imderstood  that  lie  general 
committee  appointed  to  reorganize  govern- 
mental departments  has  not  held  any 
meeting  on  the  bill,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown  of  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Members  of  the  committee  have 
reiterated  time  and  again  that  the  bill 
will  not  be  reported  favorably.  This  is  a 
measure  wherein  it  was  intended  to  scrap 
the  Department  of  Labor.  A  careful  watch 


will  be  kept  on  this  bill  to  protect  the 
interests  of  labor. 

Ship  Subsidy 

Apparently  all  the  propaganda  that  a 
clever  advertising  agent  could  have  cir- 
culated throughout  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  ship  subsidy  has  failed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  converts  to 
force*  the  passage  of  that  bill  through  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  the  opposition  is  growing, 
and  even  its  friends  admit  that  the  ship 
subsidy  has  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
universal  disapproval.  Nothing  will  be 
done  with  it  until  the  regular  session  and 
then  it  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions. There  appears  to  be  the  desire  in 
certain  quarters  for  Mr.  Lasker,  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  resign.  As  soon 
as  stories  of  the  intended  resignation  of  a 
public  official  appear  in  the  press  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that, there  is  a  scheme  on  foot 
to  bring  about  that  end.  Should  Mr. 
Lasker  resign  it  would  be  the  best  evidence 
that  this  propaganda  has  been  abortive. 

Around  the  capitol  it  is  said  that  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  a  group  of  men  would 
piu-chase  all  the  ships  of  the  government, 
create  a  shipping  corporation  and  then 
sell  stock  to  a  gulUible  public.  That  is  the 
reason  many  members  of  Congress  give 
for  opposing  the  ship  subsidy  bUl;  that  it 
is  not  in  ^e  interest  of  the  government 
but  in  the  interest  of  a  picked  number  of 
men  who  will  be  able  to  make  great  for- 
tunes   through  selling  stock  to  the  people. 

Recently  the  Shipping  Board  sold  226 
wooden  ships  for  less  than  $700,000.  The 
total  cost  of  these  ships  when  built  was 
$300,000,000.  Propaganda  is  being  spread 
broadcast  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  for 
money  making  on  these  ships  and  un- 
doubtedly stock  will  soon  be  floated  among 
the  people. 

Retirement 

H.  R.  11212,  by  Representative  Fairfield, 
has  passed  both  Houses.  As -it  passed  the 
House  it  provided  that  any  employe  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over  to  whom  the  retirement 
act  applies,  who  shall  have  served  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  and  shall 
become  involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service,  shall  be  granted  an  annuity  certifi- 
cate by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  which 
will  entitle  him  upon  reaching  retirement 
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age  to  the  annuity  provided  in  the  retirement 
act.  The  Senate  reduced  the  age  to  55,  which 
was  supported  by  the  legislative  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Representative  Black  of  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
opposed  the  Senate  amendment  and  made  a 
bitter  fight  for  the  House  provision  of  sixty 
years. 

Reclantatton 

While  the  leaders  of  Congress  have  per- 
sistently opposed  any  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  reclamation,  Senator  Borah  suc- 
ceeded, September  14,  in  having  an  amend- 
ment mserted  in  H.  J.  Res.  270,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  credit  for  the  government  of 
Liberia,    authorizing     $20,000,000    to    be 


transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Reclamation 
Fund  created  under  the  act  of  1902.  The 
bill  was  sent  to  Conference  where  the  fate 
of  the  amendment  will  be  determined. 

Rural  Letter  Carriers 

H.  R.  7544,  by  Representative  Steenerson 
of  Minnesota,  passed  both  Houses  and  was 
sent  to  conference.  It  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
pay  of  rural  letter  carriers  for  disciplinary 
purposes  instead  of  suspending  them  without 
pay. 

W.  C.  Roberts, 
E.  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislative  Representatives ,  A.  F.  of  L 


Conventions  of  International  Unions,  1922 


October  — ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders . 

October  2,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  International 
Assodation  of  Heat  &  Frost  Insulators  &  Asbestos 
Workers. 


October  9,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  SignAlmen  of  America . 

October  9,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers'  International  Union  of 
America. 

October  9,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America. 


The  working  people  of  the  United  States  are  speaking  today  in  man- 
datory terms.  They  have  reached  the  point  at  which  they  will  no  longer 
endure  or  suffer  injustice  by  legislative  enactment  and  profiteering  by 
private  pirates.  If  those  in  control  of  the  legislative  destinies  of  the  country 
do  not  understand  the  needs  of  the  workers,  at  least  the  workers  fhem- 
selves  understand.  They  know  the  condition  in  which  they  find  themsdves. 
They  know  the  restraint  which  they  have  practiced.  They  know  the  limit 
which  there  is  to  then*  endurance.  The  service  they  have  given  entitles 
them  to  the  right  to  be  heard.  They  will  be  heard.  Then*  demand  to  be 
heard  is  a  demand  which  comprehends  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


F&OM  TH9  Atlantic  to  thb  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPHCERS 


Madime  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

Edwin  GetUzler, — We  have  ten  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  467.  We  have  spent  (7,000 
for  strike  boiefits;  175  of  our  men  are  on  strike 
igainst  the  non-tmion  shop.  Outside  of  the  strike 
cone,  the  state  of  employment  is  very  good  and  is 
mpfoving. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Gruhh. — ^We  have  sixty-five  local  unions 
irith  a  total  membership  of  13,687.  There  is  a  slight 
mprovement  in  the  state  of  emplojonent. 

Metal  Engravers 

August  C,  Fromm. — ^We  have  five  local  unions  with 
I  total  membership  of  138.  State  of  employment 
s  good  and  is  improving. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  five  local  unions  with  a  total 
nembership  of  369.  One  death  occurred  iiT  otu-  ranks 
rhich  resulted  in  otu:  expending  $200.  This  is  a  slack 
easoo  and  the  state  of  employment  is  not  good. 
Ve  signed  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  for 
>ne  year,  increasing  working  hours  from  forty-eight 
0  fifty;  with  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  last  con- 
ract,  80  cents  per  hour;  and  a  guarantee  of  forty- 
even  and  a  half  hours  work  per  week.  The  jobbing 
bops  agreement  calls  for  f  orty-foiu:  hoturs  at  87  J  cents 
er  hour.  No  guarantee.  The  contracts  expire 
ugust  1,  1923.  4 

Sideographers 

John  A.  Freu. — ^We  have  three  local  imions  with  a 
>tal  membership  of  seventy-two.  Stat  •  of  employ- 
ent  viery  good  and  is  improving.  Business  is  at  its 
nght  and  almost  everybody  is  working  overtime. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

ir.  0.  Murphy. — We  now  have  thirty-eight  local 
lions  wi.h  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  A  new 
cal  union  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
e  expended  $4,000  as  the  result  of  four  deaths 
lich  occurred  in  our  ranks.  State  of  employment  is 
T  We  are  preparing  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  work- 
i  rules. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  six  local  unions  with  a 
Lai  membership  of  269.  The  state  of  employment  is 
t  good. 

Wood,  Wire  rnd  Metal  Lathers 

),  B.  Bowen. — 'We  have  235  local  tmions  with  a 
^*  membership  of  8,000.  As  the  result  of  four 
ttbs  in  our  membership  we  expended  $400.  The 
W  of  employment  is  improving. 


PROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 

Bessemer, — ^Benagh  H.  Tillman : 

The  sail  pipe  foundries  have  hired  additional 
workers  and  their  emplojres  have  received  an  increase 
in  wages.  Out  of  seven  representatives  to  the  state 
legislature  we  elected  six  labor  candidates  and  one 
state  seniitor. 

ARKANSAS 

Denning, — ^W.  V.  Hogan: 

The  mines  are  closed  as  the  men  have  been  on 
strike  since  April  1.  At  Paris,  an  injtmction  has 
been  applied  for. 

El  Dorado, —-'W,  T.  Sherman: 

A  new  oil  field  near  Smackover  has  opened  up. 
Oil  field  work  is  improving  and  more  men  are  being 
used.  There  are  no  company  unions  in  this  dis- 
trict A  year  ago  union-labeled  products  were  un- 
known in  this  vicinity,  but  now,  through  the  eff<»ts 
of  our  label  committee,  the  merchants  are  hftnrfli^g 
hats,  shoes  and  other  clothing.  The  shop  crafts  strike 
is  very  peaceful  and  nothmg  of  a  serious  nature 
has  happened. 

ARIZONA 

LoweU.—VhH  J.  Donahue: 

The  Calumet  &  Arizona  Manuf  acttuing  Company 
has  hired  140  additional  employes;  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Corporation,  seventy-five  workers.  Active 
work  is  b^  ing  carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  union- 
made  goods. 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco. — ^James  Lord: 

The  building  trades  are  generally  improving  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  south.  Some  oil  plants  in 
Coalinga  have  closed  down.  New  work  has  opened 
up  at  Signal  Hill  and  Santa  Fe  Springs. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — ^Earl  R.  Hoag?: 

The  coal  miners'  strike,  which  lasted  four  months, 
has  been  adjusted  and  ihe  old  rate  of  pay  will  pre- 
vail. A  total  cf  5,000  railroad  shop  workers  are  on 
strike.  A  railroad  shop  has  closed  down  as  a  result 
of  the  strike.  No  attempt  has  been  m  de  to  form 
company  unions,  not  even  in  the  railroad  shops. 
Building  is  booniing.  The  Salis  Cigar  Company  has 
hired  100  additional  employes.  We  are  preparing  to 
have  the  largest  Labor  Day  celebration  ever  held  in 
Denver.  We  are  very  vigorously  boosting  the  union 
label,  card  and  button.  The  maintenance  of  way 
employes,  firemen  and  oilers  have  been  organized  at 
La  Junta. 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 


Made  in  America  by  American  Labor 
and  Known  all  over  tbe  world. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsborgh 


Bmnswick 


CONNECTICUT 

Cheshire. —H.  Beadle: 

The  Ball  and  Socket  Manufacturing  Ccmpany 
has  laid  off  fifteen  girls.  We  urge  that  aJl  our  mem- 
bers demand  union-labeled  goods. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville. — David  Weinberg: 

The  shipyards  rre  repairing  locomotives  for  the 
railroads  employing  all  scabs.  Some  tailors  and  store 
derks  have  been  laid  off.  Injunctions  have  been 
issued  against  the  railroad  workers.  A  new  local 
union  of  painters  was  organized.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  organize  more  barber  shops. 

GEORGU 

Waycross. — ^A.  E.  Courtenay: 

The  1,750  railroad  shopmen  are  out  on  strike  and 
are  remaining  firm.  An  injunction  has  been  ifsued 
against  the  raib'oad  employes.  A  new  local  tmion  of 
firemen  and  oilers  and  a  local  union  of  maintenance 
.  f  way  employes  have  recently  been  organized. 

IDAHO 

Moscow  — ^Frank  Stevens: 

All  union  men  here  demand  union-labeled  products 
when  they  buy.  Some  street  improvement  has 
started.  The  brickyard  has  hired  additional  workers. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart,— 'A.  J.  Schmalz: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  Elcar  Motor 
Company  and  in  other  estabUshments.  The  plants 
here  will  close  down  if  they  do  not  soon  get  coal. 
We  urge  that  all  oiu*  members  should  demand 
union- abeled  goods  when  buying. 

Vincennes. — ^John  C.  Mayes: 

All  plants  are  operating  now.  Road  and  bridge 
work  is  well  imder  way. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. — W.  B.  Hammil: 

A  tile  yard  here  has  laid  off  fifty  men  on  account 
of  shortage  of  coal.  Many  plants  are  running 
short  handed.  New  work  in  the  building  industry 
has  opened  up. 


OUumwa. — Philip  Muldoon: 

The  Morell  packing  plant  has  laid  off  about 
1,300  workers.  Some  street  paving  has  opened  up 
We  have  a  ladies'  label  league  here  and  we  are  de- 
manding the  union-labeled  goods. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  CUy.—'Bd  E.  Rock: 

Additional  workters  havfe  been  hired  in  the 
refineries.  We  are  constantly  advvx:ating  the 
purchase  of  only  union-labeled  goods.  A  new  local 
union  of  stationary  fireman  and  oilex^  has  been 
organized. 

Topeka.— James  O.  Stevic: 

GeneralTjuilding  conditions  are  good.  All  men 
are  working.  The  men  on  strike  Iwre  aie  standing 
firm.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  Allen  industrial 
court.  The  Associated  Industries  went  into  fighting 
the  mmimum  wage  order  for  women  in  industr> 
A  women's  trade  union  league  is  being  organized 
with  150  members  to  start.  The  printers  are  form- 
ing a  women's  auxiliary.  There  is  a  prospect  for 
revival  in  organization  work  this  fall  The  central 
body  is  taking  new  life.  Delegates  report  manv 
reinstatements. 

LOUISUNA 

Alexandria. — S.  R.  Lsung: 

There  is  a  demand  for  union-labeled  goods 
being  made  by  our  members.  A  new  local  union  of 
culinary  workers  has  been  organized.  The  boot 
and  shoe  workers  have  applied  for  a  charter.  Since 
the  J.  H.  Murphy  Iron  Works  refused  to  repair 
work  the  strikers  were  to  do,  their  business  has 
doubled. 

Baton  Rouge. — Ora  Page: 

A  dispensation  was  granted  which  allows  tht 
carmen  to  work  with  the  building  trades  during 
the  period  of  their  strike  and  in  this  way  the  striking 
carmen  have  beeli  spared  much  suffering.  Manv 
new  buildings  are  under  way  and  the  prospects 
look  bright  for  this  section  as  more  work  is  opening 
up  all  the  time.  One  million  dollars  will  be  ex- 
pended this  winter  on  the  new  state  agricultural 
college  which  will  soon  be  in  the  process  of  erecticm 

MAINE 

Portland. — ^Edw.  C.  Don»hue: 
All  possible  is  being  done  to  promote  the  use  w 
union  made  goods.  There  are  a  number  of  buildings 
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under  construction  at  present:  Two  new  high  schools 
and  two  new  business  blocks  also  ajre  under  way. 
The  painters  have  an  organizing  campaign  on  and 
have  taken  in  25  new  members  in  the  last  2  months. 
There  is  a  movement  under  way  to  reorganize  the 
building  trades  coimcil  which  h^  been  inactive 
for  the  past  18  months.  Conditions  of  organized 
labor  are  much  better  than  conditions  of  unorganized 
labor.  The  railroad  shopmen  are  still  out  on  strike 
and  are  fighting  strong. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Plymouth— -ChBS.  H.  SLmith: 

The  building  trades  are  all  working.  The  cordage 
plant  has  hired  about  fifty  more  employes.  It  is 
urged  that  our  members  demand  union-labeled 
goods  whenever  buying. 

MINNESOTA 

International  Falls . — ^A.  C.  Krueger: 

Employes  of  the  International  Lumber  Company 
have  had  their  wages  increased  25  cents  a  day. 
The  M.  &  O.  Paper  Company  has  hired  35  addi- 
tional workers.  A  new  high  school  is  being  built. 
A  label  committee  from  the  central  body  is  active. 
AH  stores  carry  union-labeled  goods.  AMiiiiMlkll  IH 

St.  Pfltti.— Frank  Fisher: 

Most  all  the  building  trades  men  are  working. 
Injunctions  have  been  applied  for  against  all  striking 
railroad  workers. 

StiUwaUr.—T.  H.  Rickers: 

No  establishments  have  laid  off  workers.  Building 
has  started  and  all  other  industries  are  booming. 
Farmers  and  organized  labor  are  very  active  in 
the  coming  campaign.  The  union  label  is  becoming 
very  well  established  and  there  is  a  constant  de- 
mand for  same.  ' 

MISSISSIPPI 

Pascagotda. — Samuel  Robinson: 

Thirty  men  have  been  laid  off  in  the  government 
shipyards.  Local  yards  are  putting  idle  men  to 
work.  It  is  urgM  that  our  members  demand  union- 
labeled  goods  when  buying. 

MISSOURI 

Macon.— ^,  T.  Hall: 

A  central  labor  union  has  been  organized.  The 
ihoe  factory  has  laid  off  forty  men.  The  demand  for 
inion-labeled  goods  has  increased.  The  miners  are 
ttifl  out  100  per  cent  and  are  determined  to  win. 
rhere  is  a  great  demand  for  strike-breakers  but 
lone  are  appljnng  for  jobs.  The  union  boys  are 
nuch  stronger  since  we  have  a  central  body  to 
lelp  the  organization  along.  We  are  getting  the 
anners  interested  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
tefore  they  are  affiliated  with  us.  We  are  going 
0  bold  a  convention  on  the  21st  of  August,  for  Uie 
lurpose  of  getting  the  farmers  to  cooperate  with 
he  unions,  to  present  questionnaires  to  the  condi- 
lates  for  public  office.  We  will  endeavor  to  have 
hcse  candidates  pledge  themselves  to  support  the 
rinciples  of  organized  labor. 

Oskaloosa. — ^Andy  Apperson: 

The  miners  are  on  strike  for  a  new  wage  agree- 
lent.  Some  miners  are  building  rock  roads.  Our 
3mmittees  are  at  work  promoting  the  use  of 
aion-labeled  goods.    I  have  received  the  Demo- 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 


The  Dutch  Boy  Trade 
Mark  means  quality. 
You'll  find  it  on 


White-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 
Flatting  Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 


National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo      Cincinnati 
Qeveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


cratic  nomination  for  representative  in  the  Missouri 
legislature.  This  is  a  Democratic  county. 

MONTANA 

Helena. — ^James  Anderson: 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
has  hired  additional  workers.  The  National  Biscuit 
Company  has  closed  down.  Some  paving  has 
started.  We  are  demanding  tmion-labeled  goods. 
Federal  Judge  G.  M.  Bourquin  issued  a  temporary 
injimction  against  shop  crafts. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin. — ^Edmund  J.  Birt: 

Employes  of  the  International  Paper  Company^ 
who  have  been  on  strike  the  past  16  months^  are 
putting  up  a  hard  fight  to  secure  the  union  shop. 
,  The  mills  of  this  paper  company  are  a  wreck,, 
being  manned  by  strike-breakers.  We  are  boosting 
some  good  labor  men  for  ofiSce  this  fall.  The 
sulphite  mill  has  employed  about  300  men.  New 
work  has  opened  up  in  the  Kream  of  Krisp  plant. 
Business  is  beginning  to  boom  here.  The  mills 
are  running  and  a  great  deal  of  building  is  goin 
on;  also  road  work.  We  urge  that  our  members 
demand  union-labeled  goods  at  all  times. 

Berlin.— Lee  W.  Whitcomb: 

The  Brown  Company  at  Cascade  has  hired  300 
additional  men.  The  first  state  convention  of  the 
non-partisan  political  movement  will  be  held  in 
Phoenut  Hall,  Concord,  on  August  16.  Mr.  Morten- 
son,  Secretary  of  the  Berlin  Central  Labor  Union, 
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is'chairman  of  this  conventicn  and  he  contemplates 
organizing  a  Kroup  that  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  New  Hampshire  this  year. 

Manchester. — Denis  M.  Fleming: 

The  shoe  shops  have  hired  additional  workers. 
We  urge  that  all  our  members  demand  the  miion 
label '^on  goods  that  they  purchase. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn— ^m.  Frank  Cattell: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the 
shipping  concerns  as  ships  are  being  commissioned 
to  bring  coal  from  England. 

Syracuse. — ^H.  M.  Woodard: 

Employment  has  improved.  Some  merchants 
have]  reduced  their  force  of  clerks.  Building 
is  on  the  increase.  The  railroad  shop  crafts  are 
standing  firm.  Financial  assistance  is  being  rendered 
them  hy  the  grocery  and  hardware  dealers.  We 
have  an  agitation  committee  which  is  working 
'wit&  the  load  label  trades  department  to  promote 
the  use  of  union-made  products. 

Watertown. — ^Wm.  J.  Ross: 

All  the  building  trades  are  busy.  Employes  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  have  been  on 
strike  since  May  1,  1921.  The  railroad  shops 
crafts  went  on  strike  July  1,  and  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  ranks.  The  men  are  holding  a  strong 
picket  line  and  are  doing  effective  work.  The  company 
has  about  130  strike-breakers  working  but  the 
superintendent  claims  they  are  absolutely  of  no 
use.  The  company  is  sending  engines  to  Montreal 
to  be  repaired  which  bears  out  his  statement. 
We  arc  going  to  have  a  big  Labor  Day  parade  with 
all  union  bands.  The  fraternal  'organizations  are 
cooperating  with  us  to  make  Labor  Day  in  Water- 
town  a  success. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mandan. — Henry  Meyers: 

The  new  bridge,  a  very  fine  structure,  connecting 
the  cities  of  Mandan  and  Bismarck,  is  now  completed 
and  is  being  used.  Paving  work  has  started  in  the 
city  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  city  limits.  Road 
work  is  also  under  way.  Threshing  is  in  full  sway 
and  there  have  been  some  very  good  yields.  We 
are  working  to  advance  the  use  of  union-made 
articles.  The  striking  railroad  shopmen  are  sticking 
together  100  per  cent  despite  false  propaganda  by 
the  company  officials  to  break  the  spirit  and  morale 
of  the  boys.  The  strikers  are  making;  it  miserable 
for  the  scabs  though  no  violence  or  mistreatment  is 
used.  One  of  the  scabfe  had  a  quarrel  with  a  yard 
policeman  recently  and  the  policeman  struck  the 
scab.  As  a  result  of  this  act  29  of  the  strike-breakers 
quit  their  jobs,  leaving  only  8  of  them  to  perform 
the  work  in  the  round  house  and  the  yards.  The 
equipment  is  rapidly  going  to  pieces.  The  rip 
track  is  loaded  with  bad  order  cars  and  there  are 
but  three  officials  to  do  any  of  that  work.  Organized 
labor  has  centered  on  one  man  for  postmaster  of 
Mandan.  All  local  unions  have  sent  indorsements 
to  Congressman  Sinclair  and  from  the  answers 
received  from  our  Congressman  ic  appears  more 
than  likely  that  this  man  will  be  appointed.  Further 
regarding  the  political  situation,  it  seems  certain 
that  we  will  send  Lynn  J.  Frazier  to  the  Senate 
and  return  J.  H.  Sinrlair  to  Congress  from  the 
Third  District. 


OHIO 

AlUance. — ^Thomas  H.  Nichols: 
The  Alliance  Machine  Steel  Casting  Company  bas 
hired  25  additional  employes.  Plenty  of  work  and 
good  conditions  exist  in  this  plant.  Our  labd  com- 
mittee is  beginning  to  do  effective  wock.  The 
ground  has  been  broken  for  the  milUon  dollar  potterv 
plant  which  is  to  be  completed  by  November.  TWi 
plant  will  be  in  operation,  empk>3ring  250  men  by 
January  1. 

Bridgeport.— <:,,  E.  Bartlebaugh: 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  in  the  stccI 
mills,  and  other  establishments  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  mills.  New  work  has  opened  up  oa  the 
puWic  highways  and  100  men  have  been  hiied.  The 
central  body  is  doing  good  work  to  promote  the  me 
of  union-made  goods.  The  Bridgeinirt  Coosdl  has 
passed  a  traction  franchise  vritli  a  union  labor  dausr 
for  Division  103  of  the  street  railway  men. 

Canton.—^,  E.  Lerch: 

Employes  of  the  United  Alloy  Company  have  re- 
ceived a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  Tlusconcem 
needs  men.  Working  hours  have  been  decreased  in 
the  restaurants.  The  mills  have  laid  off  wofkers  for 
want  of  coal.  The  First  National  Bank,  thirteen 
stories  high,  is  to  be  let  this  week.  The  tobacco 
workers  and  the  culinary  workers  have  a  campaign 
on  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods.  A  jgm 
local  union  of  culinary  workers  has  been  organized. 

Chillicothe. — ^Henry  E.  Oberting: 

A  rubber  plant  has  closed  down  owing  to  shortage 
of  coal.  We  have  a  union  label  committee  whidi  is 
getting  good  results. 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

The  Champion  Paper  Company  and  some  of  the 
metal  trades  industries  have  laid  off  workers  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  coal  and  other  supplies. 
Road  work  and  building  are  in  full  blast.  The  B 
&  O.  and  Pennsylvania  workmen  are  affected  by 
the  strike  but  no  disorder  has  been  reported.  Our 
women's  union  label  league  is  working  to  promote 
the  demand  for  union-made  goods.  The  sheet  metal 
workers  have  a  new  local  union. 

Lorain. — Howard  J.  Cobb: 

Wages  have  been  raised  in  the  National  Tube 
Company  and  it  is  expected  that  all  shops  will  rai« 
the  wages  of  their  employes.  All  establishments 
have  hired  additional  worker?.  The  American  Ship 
concern  opened  up  and  took  on  almost  every  man 
on  strike  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  raikoad.  The 
Women's  Democratic  Club  has  indorsed  the  uiuon 
label.  We  are  circulating  petitions  for  the  old  a?c 
pension.  We  are  awaiting  the  pharter  for  the  hod 
carriers  and  we  expect  that  the  plasterers  will  be  or- 
ganized soon. 

Marion.— ^.  A.  Clawson: 

We  are  demanding  the  union  label  on  all  goods. 
The  Fairbanks  Steam  Shovel  Company  disc£u^ed 
some  men  for  refusing  to  scab  on  Erie  locomotives. 

ZanesvUk. — ^Jos.  A.  Bauer: 

Additional  employes  have  been  hired  in  the  tube 
works  and  malable  plant  and  workers  in  these  estab- 
Ushments  have  received  a  5  per  cent  wage  increase. 
Considerable  building  is  going  on  here  at  present 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  to  promote  the 
use  of  union-4abeled  gpods.  The  striking  shop 
craftsmen  had  a  parade  on  August  1 1  followed  bv 
a  benefit  lawn  fete  at  Mclntire  park.   Members  o. 
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As  if  across  a  desk 


••New  York  is  calling!"  says  the 
operator  in  San  Francisco.  And  across 
the  continent  business  is  transacted  as  if 
across  a  desk. 

Within  arm*s  length  of  the  man  with 
a  telephone  are  seventy  thousand  cities, 
towns  and  villages  connected  by  a 
single  system.  Without  moving  from 
his  chair,  without  loss  of  time  firom  his 
affairs,  he  may  travel  an  open  track 
to  any  of  those  places  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night. 

In  the  private  Kfe  of  the  individual 
the  urgent  need  of  instant  and  personal 
long  distance  communication  is  an 
emergency  that  comes  infrequently — 
but  it  is  imperative  when  it  does  come. 
In  the  business  life  of  the  nation  it  is  a 
constant  ^necessity.  Without  telephone 
service  as  Americans  know  it,  industry 
and  commerce  could  not  operate  on 


their  present  scale.  Fifty  per  cent  more 
communications  are  transmitted  by  tele- 
phone than  by  mail.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  each  telephone  com- 
munication may  do  the  work  of  several 
letters. 

Hie  pioneers  who  planned  the  tele- 
phone system  realized  that  the  value 
of  a  telephone  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  other  telephones  with  which 
it  could  be  connected.  They  realized 
that  to  reach  the  greatest  niunber  of 
people  in  the  most  efficient  way  a  single 
system  and  a  universal  service  would 
be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred  million  people 
to  speak  to  each  other  at  any  time  and 
across  any  distance,  the  Bell  System 
has  added  significance  to  the  motto  of 
the  nation's  founders:  *'In  union  there 
is  strength." 


"  Bell  System - 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Onm  PoUey,  Onm  Sy9imm,  Univmnai  Smrviem,  and  alt  dirmeimd  toward  Bmtimr  SmrvUm 
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PITTSBURGH    PLAT£    GLASS     COMPANY 

Glass- -Mirrc)rs--Pamts- -Brushes 

l^AreKouses     in     All     Principal     Cities 


the  musicians'  local  union,  forming  a  large  band, 
donated  their  services  at  both  the  parade  and  lawn 
fete.  One  of  the  largest  crowds  that  ever  assembled 
at  this  park  attended  the  fete  that  day.  The  men 
remain  &in  and  determined  to  win.  Their  ranks  are 
unbroken. 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid,—S^  D.  Patrick: 

A  new  local  union  of  stationary  firemen  and  oOers 
has  been  organized. 

Oklahoma  Ci/y.— Victor  S.  Purdy: 

Considerable  public  work  has  opened  up.  More 
men  are  working  in  the  building  trades.  Union 
label  literature  is  being  sent  to  all  local  unions.  A 
plumbers*  local  union  and  a  central  labor  union 
have  b^^  organized  at  Bristow. 

Tulsa.— G.  E.  Warren : 

In  all  oil  refineries  workers  ha\e  been  laid  off.  An 
injunction  has  been  issued  by  the  federal  court 
against  the  striking  shopmen. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Ridgway.—W,  H.  Warfield: 

The  Hyde-Murphey  Company  has  put  more  men 
to  work.  The  central  body  is  working  to  increase 
the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol. — Chas.  Massie: 

The  planing  and  pulp  mills  have  laid  off  workers. 
Some  building  is  under  way.  Four  railroad  workers 
were  arrested  on  the  claim  that  they  were  inter- 
fering with  interstate  commerce.  It  is  turged  that 
all  union  members  demand  union-labeled  products. 
The  electricians  are  on  strike,  the  stage  employes 
are  locked  out,  and  the  railroad  workers  are  out  on 
strike  100  per  cent. 

Jackson.— W.  L.  Diffee: 

There  is  a  demand  for  union-labeled  goods.  A 
plasters'  local  tmion  has  been  organized. 

Kingsport. — L.  D.  Fletcher: 

Some  new  buildings  are  being  erected.  Approxi- 
mately 600  men  are  out  of  work  because  of  the  coal 
shortage.  Four  big  plants  have  been  forced  to  close 
and  others  may  have  to  close.  No  hope  is  seen  of 
getting  more  coal  soon. 

Memphis.—C.  W.  Merker: 

Some  new  buildings  are  imder  way.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  union-labeled  goods. 

TEXAS 

Brownivood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 

The  demand  for  union-labeled  goods  is  growing 
more  universal  among  union  men.  A  new  local 
union  of  cooks  and  waiters  was  organized  recently. 
The  shop  crafts  of  this  city,  a  fine  lot  of  fellows,  are 
still  holding   their  meetings  at   Carpenters'   Hall. 


The  first  part  of  these  daily  meetings  is  open  to  the 
public  and  addresses  are  made  by  numstos  and 
other  prominent  citizens.  The  strikers  have  the  sum- 
pathy  and  respect  of  the  best  people  here  and  they 
are  creating  a  great  interest  in  trade  unionism.  The 
railroad  shop  crafts  have  organized  a  ladks'  auxHi- 
ary  for  affiliated  unions. 

Port    Arthur. — L.  M.  Johnson: 

The  workers  on  the  water  and  sewer  work  have 
received  an  increase  in  wa^  of  10  per  cent.  The 
Gulf  Refining  Company  has  laid  off  100  workers. 
The  dty  constructors  have  hired  additional  men. 
The  hod  carriers  have  applied  for  reinstatement  of 
their  local  tmion. 

Teague. — T.  F.  Hamilton: 

Work  is  slack.  The  shop  crafts  are  oat  100  per 
cent.   There  is  no  disorder  among  the  men. 

WEST  YIRGINU 

Charleston. — C.  C.  Bradley: 

Several  lumber  mills  ha\e  increased  their  forces. 
Business  in  all  brancnes  has  increased  throoghout 
the  state  about  50  per  cent  in  the  last  month.  All 
building  trades  are  starting  a  campaign  to  increase 
their  membership.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
toward  organizing  throughout  tne  state. 

Parkersburg—C.  F.  Mehl: 

The  railroad  strike  is  still  in  progress  and  there  is 
no  disorder.  Committees  from  trades  council  are 
visiting  local  unions  boosting  the  use  ctf  union-made 
goods. 

WISCONSIN 

La  Crosse.— P,  O.  Wells: 

Some  street  paving  is  tmder  way.  Union  men 
call  for  tmion^beled  goods  when  buying.  The 
railroad  men  are  on  strike  100  per  cent  and  are  going 
to  stay  out  until  the  strike  is  settled  satisfactorily. 

WYOMING 

Casper. — ^Edward  A.  Shields: 

Conditions  are  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  coal 
and  railroad  strikes.  Some  oil  workers  have  been 
laid  off.  The  new  theatre  has  signed  up  with  the 
union  stage  hands.  Conditions  in  the  building 
trades  are  fairly  good.  We  are  demanding  union- 
labeled  goods.  A  local  union  of  cigar  makers  is  in 
the  process  of  organization. 

Lender. — Wm.  J.  McMahon: 

The  Browers'  planing  miU  has  laid  off  40  per  cent 
of  its  workers.  The  Hope  Engineering  Com]>any  has 
hired  150  additional  workers.  Conditi(ms  generally 
have  been  improving  in  Lander.  The  non-union 
carpenters  built  an  open-air  dancing  pavilHon  this 
spring  and  we  have  caused  them  to  lose  money  all 
summer.  Two  years  ago  no  tmion  goods  could  be 
had  here  but  now  a  man  can  outfit  himself  from  head 
to  foot  with  tmion-labeled  clothing.  An  injunction 
has  been  appUed  for  but  not  issued. 
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The  Shipyard  With  aTraditioii" 
1859-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
mneteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  QuoMums  Will  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


TheNew"Sun"Engine! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Wm. 
Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England, 
for  the  development,  plans  and  patents  they 
have  covering  Doxford  engines.  The  Doxford 
plans  and  patents  together  with  the  Junker 
patents  will  be  used  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  manufacture  of  Doxford 
engines  in  America. 

Motorships  "Yngaren"  and  "Dominion" 
with  Doxford  engines  are  giving  very  finest 
restdts  in  durability,  continuous  running, 
and  remarkable  fuel  economy. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chester,  Pemuu 


New  York  Oflfice, 
Philadelphia  Office: 


25  Broadway. 
Finance  Building 


itLEARFLAX 

Linen  Rngs  and  Carpeting 


T3  LINEN— meit  clieriBhed  of  fabrics— «re  doe  thoM 
qoalHien  which  Iwve  made  Klearflax  mgs  and  car- 
petinf  ao  widelj  draeen  both  for  attractive  nomes  and 
fine  offices  and  public  boildinf  a. 

This  is  noted  first  In  the  beantlftil  Klearfiaz  colors— 
sach  as  only  linen  can  take  and  hold.  There  are  rich 
solid  colors,  with  or  without  bordered  effects,  and  the 
PIcwick  mixtures,  artistic  and  practical  color  comMna- 


Kleoiflaz  also  gets  Its  remarkable  wearinf  quality 
from  linen — strongest  of  materials.  Its  sturdy,  tweed- 
like texture,  rough  at  first  like  all  NEW  linen,  scon 
softens  and  becomes  silky  and  more  i>eauUfnl  with  use. 
Of  a  thick,  heavy  body.  Klearflax  lies  flat  on  the  floor 
and  because  it  is  reversible,  wears  indefinitely.  It  is 
moth-proof  and  easy  to  clean. 

KlearflaX 

UNEH IRU6S 

Registeied  U.  S.  Pfttent  Ofice 

Handsome,  practical,  Klearflax  blends  as  gracionsly 
with  artistic  decorative  schemes  as  floor  coverings 
r  times  higher  priced. 


THE  KLEARFLAX  LINEN  LOOMS.  Inc. 
Dalnth,  Minn. 

TcxTiLc  Building,  806  Fifth  Avcnuc.  New  York 
aOSTOM  CHICAGO 


I  J.  Baumgarten  &  Sons 
Company 

RUBBER  STAMPS 


Seals  for  Unions 

AND 

Societies 


Union  Label  Presses  Supplied 

1005  E  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C. 


T.jsii^  'VUiU 
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Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations 
the  World  Over 

Iiigersoll*Raiid  Company 


UBrMdwair 


If  AW  Tcprk 


Kent  Mantifacttiring 
Company 

Clifton  Heists,  Pa. 


Established  1843 


ManufactttrmrM  of 

Blaokets,  Wooleo  Goods  and  Worsted  Yana 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

BJrCiJliEEJliMG    CONSTRUCTiOM 

An  Oi^anization  of  ezperi* 
enced  men,  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
ondertake  worn  in  any  part 
ofthecoontry. 

ISf  Liberty  Str^t  |l«w  T«rll 

0  AcM  In  rrimclpal  CIttM 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

AB  Silk   Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cotton  Billed 

Goods,  Silk  and  Wool,  AU 

Cotton  Goods,  Etc 


LODI,  N.  J. 


N«w  York  OfHce: 


132  Madison  ATenne 
Lodl    ft  Hawtirarne 


EVERY  day  that  g^oes  by  sees  a  wider  and 
wider  use  of 

OXY-ACIDTTI^ENE 

CUTTING  AI4n  l^ElrDING 

TORCHIDS 

in  tlie  cutting  and  welding  of  steel,  wrought 
iron,  cast  iron,  brass,  copper,  bronze  and 
everything  in  metaL 

They  are  valued  most  wherever  they  are 
best  known. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  CO. 

niWAUI.ll.  J.       CHICAGO       SAanUKM* 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  42d  Stract 
NEWT(MtK 


WHEES-BARRE  LACE 
BTFCCO. 

WUES-BASKE,  Pi. 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Makers  of  Hard  and  Flexibk 
Vulcanized  Fibre,  Sheets, 
Rods,  Tubes  and  Specialties. 

BRIDGEPORT        PENNSYLVANIA 
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Save  the  Surface 

FftiAts,  Vamhhes,  Monsco 


Use  Moore  Paint 

BenJ.  Moore  <&  Co. 

St.  Ii#mli      CarttMl      T«r«mto 


f 


OARLOCK 


Srancli  Offices  and  Stores  In  All 
PrlncllMil  gtlcs 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALMYBA         .  N.  Y. 


PACKIN09 

TNC  aABLOCK  PACKINO  COMPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


» Office*: 
Sal«s  Office: 


55  ConcrcM  Street,  BOSTON 
120  BroedwAF.  NEW  YORK 


BuTBBS  OP  Geld,  Silver,  Lead,  Lead  and  Zinc  Con. 

centratinc  Ore*,  Matte  and  Fumaco  Prodnct« 
Fkoducers   and  Sellers   of  Gold,  Silver.  Copper, 

Lead,  Ziac,   Araeaic,   Zinc   Diut,  Cadouam. 

laeecticidea.  and  Fangicidee 
Rbpinbks  op  Lead  Bullion. 

OrsiuTiriG  OrncEs:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
Cal.,  Goldroad,  Ariz.;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

AII«iitewB,  Fa.  San  Franctflco*  Csl. 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 
For  All  Kinds  of 


Quarry  Operations 
Mining  Operations 
Land  Clearing 


Excavating  and 
Construction  Work 
Agricultural  Purposes 


Magazines  and  Distributing  points  in  all 
Important  consuming  localities 

MUlt  at  Salplo,  Pa.;  Rebart.  Cal. 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  ft 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


208  Soath  U  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO  N£l^  YORK 

SAN  DIEGO  TACOMA 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 
F  oun ded    18  83 


Operating 

Forty-four  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma 
and  Wyoming,  with  annual  capacity 
of  23,000,000  tons. 


PHILADKLPHIAt 

Famed  throughout  the  land  for  its  ships,  icecream, 
lococnottves,  carpets,  textiles,  chemicals — Pliiladelphia 
is  called  the  Workshop  of  the  World. 

And  as  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  inseparably- 
linked  with  the  progress  of  its  manufactures,  so  is  the 
Central  Station  one  of  the  mightiest  factors  in  pro- 
duction. 

Reliable,  efficient  and  economical  source  of  power 
— that  is  the  ideal  of  Philadelphia  Electric  Service. 

THE     PHILADELPHIA      ELECTRIC      COMPANY 


w 


E  MUST  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 
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Labor's  Record  Complete! 


Every  fact  about  the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present, 

is  ready  for  you  in  the  official 

History,  Encyclopedia  and  Reference  Book 

GREATEST  LABOR  RECORD  EVER  PUBUSHED. 

This  book  contains  520,000  words.  It  contains  the  complete  record  of  Labor's 
official  action  on  every  issue  that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  American  Labor 
history.  Every  student  should  have  it.  No  teacher  is  properly  equipped  without  it 
Every  labor  man  and  woman  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  and  a  help  in  the 
handling  of  current  questions. 

Send  Your  Order  Today, 

THE  PRICE:  $2  NET. 

Every  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President,  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  Secretary, 
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YORK    SAFE    AND    LOCK    COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vault^^^^- 


FACTORY 


YORK,  PA. 


ALL  the  world's 
recorded  music 
in  the  home 


The  Brunswick  Phonograph  plaj's  ALL  makes  of 
records,  without  using  attachments. 

And  Bnmswick  Records  can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Bslablishtd  184s 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  TORONTO 


EMPIRE  CONTRACTING  ORGANIZATION,  \u. 

Engbieers  aad  Contractors 


132  Wbst  Forty-Second  Strebt 

TWBNTY-FOURTH  PUX>R 

NEW  YORK 


Help  the 
American  Red  Cross 


EPOCH  MARKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  interpole  construction  of  electric  motors  now 
general  y  copied  and  approved  by  all  electrical 
manuf  icturcrs  was  Invented,  developed  and  first 
manufactured  by  this  comp.>ny. 

B%LL  BEARING  electric  motors  were  first  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  by  this  company.  What 
other  improvements  in  motor  design  during  the 
pait  twenty  years  compare  with  these  two 
achievements? 

A.C.orD,C  M^ow-yi  to  1.000  H.  P. 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  COMPANY 

BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
5a/cf  oj^ccf  in  principal  eiiies 


EUROPE 

and 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Regular  Sailings 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Sanderson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Agents 

26  Broadway.  New  York 
1 7  W.  WMhm«toa  St..  Chicago,  oc  Local  Agency 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 


KIMOIIMI 


AND     OOIMTFRAOTOI 


^3    EXOMANOI 


Z\A/    YORK 
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Thermoid     thermoid 

B^^U^  I  •-^*  RUBBER  CO* 

rahe  Lining 


Trciiton»N.J»,U.S.A. 


^212?k    Empire  Petroleum  Products 

^  ^J^\\f^                          GASOLINE  ABSORPTION  OIL 

NAPHTHA  NEUTRAL  OILS 

KEROSENE  RED  OIL 

GAS  OIL  CYLINDER  STOCKS 

FUEL  OIL  PARAFFIN  OILS 

oHHio  r~,.,. "•"""•" 

EMPIRE  REFINERIES,    Inc. 

SUBSIDIARY  CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 
GENERAL     SALES     OFFICE    -     TULSA.     OK  LA. 


'm 


Chas.  Cooper  Si  Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Established  1857 

Acids  Chrome  Oxide 

Ammonia  Copper    Carbonate 

Bone  Ash  Ether  Sulpl^ric 

Collodion  Sulphur  Flour 

194  Worth  Street      -      NEW  YORK 
Works:  Newark,  N.  J. 


BUY  THE 

History  and  Ready  Reference 

Book,  Etc.,  of  the 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION 

OF  LABOR 


A.ZICHTL&CO. 

Bookbinders 
BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 

1005  E  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C 

Strictly  Union  Shop 


HONORED   THROUGHOUT  THE    CORSETRY   AND 
a  MEDICAL  WORLD   AS  BEING 

SrsetI     "THE    WORLD'S  BEST  CORSET" 
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American  Federationist 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  Editor 
Official  Magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

1922 


Contents  for  November 


A  Bugle  CaU  to  Duty 809 

By  A.  F.  of  L.  Nationml  Non-Parttsan  Political  Camiwi^  Committee 

Other  Movements— Transitoir;  FniiUess;  Disruptive.^ 813 

By  J.  W.  SULLIVAN 
Immigration  and  Ammca's  Safety 818 

By  OLIVER  HOYEM 

Balcer-Gompers  "Open  Sliop"  Correspondence 828 

Forgetting  Ammcan  Principles— Fallacies  in  Anti-Strike  Agitation 838 

By  JOHN  A.  FREEMAN 

But  She  ShaU  Yet  PrevaO  (Cartoon)... 840 

EDITORIALS: 

By  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Senator  Pepper  Denonnces  Compulsory  Lal>or 841 

For  Higher  Universal  Education. 843 

VHiy  Not  a  Branding  Iron? 

The  Story  of  a  Lawyers'  Union. 

A  Drive  for  Edncation 

History  of  the  Labor  Movement  of  New  England 

By  FRANK  DUFFY 

Delegate  Schlesinger's  Speech  in  England 

What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


Official  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  interests  aqd  voicing  the  demands 

Published  by  "mE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  at  9th  St.  and  » 

Correspondents  will  please  address  Saicubl  Gompsrs,  Editor,  W 

All  communications  relating  to  finances  and  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  t< 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  or  revoke  advertising  coni 

The  editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  unsolicited 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  for  nor  interested  in  any  sou 

Entered  at  Washington,  D.  C,  post  office  as  second-class  matter.     Accept  1 
postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1Q17,  autho 

ExecatiTe  Coandl,  A.  F.  of  L. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS.  President.  T.  A.  RICKERT,  Sixth 

JAMES  DUNCAN,  First  Vice-President.  JACOB  FISCHER,  Sev 

JOSEPH  F.  VALENTINE.  Second  Vice-President.  MATTHEW  WOLL,  E 

FRANK  DUFFY.  Third  Vice-President.  DANIEL  J.  TOBIN,  Ti 

WILLIAM  GREEN.  Fourth  Vic^President.  FRANK  MORRISON. 
W.  D.  MAHON.  Fifth  Vice-President. 
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Two  Reasons  Why 
Brunswick  Phonographs  Excel 

The  Brunswick  Ultona 

The  Brunswick  Ultona  all-record  reproducer  and  Balanced  Tone 
Arm,  which  plays  all  records  as  they  should  be  played.  No 
attachments.  With  just  a  turn  of  the  hand  the  proper  playing 
point  is  presented  to  the  record. 

The  Oval  Tone  Amplifier 

The  Oval  all-wood  Tone  Amplifier  is  made  of  moulded  holly- 
wood,  carefully  selected,  and  of  extremely  fine  grain.  The 
clearness  of  the  wood  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the 
sweet,  mellow  tone  of  the  Brunswick. 

Only  in  Brunswick  Phonographs  will  you  find  these  two  great  im- 
provements.  Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  Dealer  to  demonstrate 
a  Brunswick  for  you. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  ESTABLISHED  1845 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


PHONOGRAPHS         AND        RECORDS 
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SILVER 


I 


AW 


Do  You  Want  a 

Narrow  Point  Saw? 

Narrow  point  tawt  have  become 
very  popular  among  carpenters  who 
like  a  light  saw.  To  meet  this  demand 
we  are  making  ship  point  saws  in  all 
our  popular  numbers. 

Notice  the  last  saw  in  the  illustratioo 
— this  is  a  ship  point  saw,  fitted  widi 
our  Perfection  Handle. 

We  can  furnish  Atkins  Saws — wide 
or  narrow  point — straight  or  skew  back 
— fitted  with  either  the  old  style  straight 
across  handle  or  the  new  Perfection 
handle. 

Take  no  substitute^  demand  genuine 
Atkins  Silver  Steel  Saws  from  yoor 
dealer. 


Smnd  25c.  for  carpmntmt'i 
apron,  poneil  and  "Saw 
Smnao"  bookUt. 


E.C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

CATABUAHEO  IftSr        THE  SnyCR  flTEU.  SAW  PDOVU 

Hom«  OffiM  Mwi  FV:lm7;  INDIANAPOUS.mniANA 

MmMm  JMH  r*£icgy,  Lmg^mmfr  N.Y. 


Ael%ffv»«  N*w  OH««i\*  a«%ttto 

HasioKJ*  Nttw  York  Clfv  P«rU.  I>mm« 

CKktt^o  RDrtl«nd«Or«.  Sydtsity.  N.  a.V(L 

MliM%«^poli«  Sttf\FV«knol«co  >^MCo«rv«r.  BjC 
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4/  Good  Stores  In  40  Cities 

45  West  14th  Street 

226  West  125th  Street,  Upstairs 

435  Fulton  Street,  Upstairs,  Brooklsm 

853  Broad  Street,  Newark 

Buy  on  Payments 


445 
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DISSTON 

SAWS    TOOLS    FILES 
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Are  You  True  To  Yourself? 


Study  that  question.  Read  it  a]pun.  If  s  important  to  YOU !  You  believe  in  unions 
and  union  principles,  dont  you?  And  you  woric  under  union  conditions— earn  your 
wages  as  a  unionist  and  help  boost  the  cause. 


DO  YOU  know  that  the  UNION 
LABEL  is  one  of  the  \Aggtst  things 
with  unions?  Just  think  what  the  label 
means!  It  is  an  indication  that  the  goods 
bearing  it  have  been  made  under  condi- 
tions for  which  YOU  stand.  It  shows 
that  the  makers  of  those  goods  are  pay- 
ing the  union  scale,  and  often  more.  It 
is  an  endorsement  of  YOUR  union 
principles  and  benefits  YOU. 

Remember  success  for  one  helps  for 
success  of  ALL  unions!  Co-operate  with 
your  brother  workers  in  the  dothing  in- 
dustry by  demanding  the  union  label  on 
all  your  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs. 


EVERY  time  you  buy  goods  with  the 
label,  you  strike  a  blow  at  unfair 
manufacturers,  sweat-shops  and  prison 
workhouses.  You  help  wipe  out  the 
products  made  |>y  NON-UNION  people 
— people  who  are  working  against  YOU. 
Think,  talk,  and  push  union  labeled 
products.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  -for 
your  own  benefit!  Make  the  union  label 
as  important  as  the  price  of  an  article. 
Get  the  habit  and  give  it  to  your  fellow- 
workers.  Uplift  the  good  cause  and  you 
uplift  the  welfare  of  yourself  and  your 
family. 


WATCH  OUT  FOR  TH£S£  UNION  LAB£LSi 


The  above  label  Is  stamped  on 
Collars  and  Cuffs 


The  above  label  Is  placed  on  clothing 
made  to  your  order 


rne  above  labei  is  placed  on  Ready- to*wear 

dothing,  shlrti,  overalls  and  other 

worklngmen's  dothing 


UNITED  GARMENT  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


117  Bible  House 


New  York 
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You  buy  Gallons — 
you  get  mileage! 

IT  ISN'T  what  you  pay  for  gasoline,  but 
what  you  get  out  of  it,  that  counts.  It 
is  the  ecoQOmy  of  maximum  power  and 
full  mileage  that  you  want. 

This  company  is  producing  a  gasoline 
which  is  more  than  satisfactory  in  every 
particular — balanced  to  fit  the  motor. 

The  greatest  power  consistent  with  instant 
starting,  full  mileage  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  carbon,  purity,  uni- 
form quality  and  economy — "Standard" 
gives  you  all  of  these  and  no  other  fuel 
can  give  you  more. 

You  will  find  Polarine  Oils  as  dependable 
in  every  way  as  "Standard"  Motor  Gaso- 
line. A  hard  combination  to  beat  or 
equal! 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Nevr  Jersey) 
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Typewriter  and  Office  Supply  Co^ 


Commercial  Stationers 

HLING   DEVICES,   WOOD  AND   STEEL; 

DESKS,  CHAIRS,  BOOKCASES. 

LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS   AND  SUPPLIES. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


1 


722  THDtTEERTH  STREET  NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


CRANE 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Equipment 

Embracing  practically  everything  needed  for 
heating,  plumbing,  and  sanitation  for  build- 
ings of  all  kinds 

CRANE  SERVICE 

enables  the  architect  to  safeguard  his  clients 
with  uniform  quality  obtained  through  one 
central  source  of  supply. 

CRANE  CO. -" 


1  see- 


saw South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago 

Branches  in  70  leading  cities 
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Gold  Medal 
Flour 

is  a  special 
flour 

purpose 


Greene,  Tweed  &  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  lt<3 


BUII^DKRS 

HARDWARE 

BRASS  or  BRONZE 


ROCHESTER  AUTOMATIC 
LUBRICATORS 


Fidonr 
Newark 
New  Jenef 


■aliOab 
l09]>iiaiieSt 

REw  YORK  an 


Johns -Manville  Products 

Johns-Manville  Products  are  designed  primarily 
to  save  heat  and  power,  prevent  waste,  increase 
production  and  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 
^  There  are  many  prodtrcts  in  the  general  classifica- 
tions below  which  are  neces«ry  to  every  day  life,  sane 
of  very  particular  interest  to  you  in  the  home  as  wdl 
as  on  the  job.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  listiaK 
all  Johns-Manville  Products  or  one  on  any  partknlar 
material. 

Asbestos  Packings 

Asbestos  Roofings  mad  Shingles 

Boiler  Wall  Insulation  and  Coverii«B 

Buildhig  Materials 

Electrical  Materials 

FIreproofing  Materials 

High  Tenpentnre  Cements 

Insalations 

Power  Spedaltiea 

RsUroad  Sopplies 

Refrigeration  Machines 

Soond  Deadening  Pelts 

Waterproofbig 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  INC 
New  York  City 

Bnadietia  56  LameGiiM 

Fot  Canada:  Caaacfian  jekat-Msa- 

viB.Co.Lhi.Toraato 
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•BUT   A    RKAD' 


The  Read  3-Speed  Mixer 


FOR  THE 


Kitchen  or  Bake  Shop 

Ov^r   10,000    iA    Daily   Ui 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


READ  MACHINERY  CO. 

TORK,  PA. 

JCitcA«it    Machlmery    and.    Bakery    Omtfitt 


What  are  you 
interested  in? 

"A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 
AfulUltwrGreen  Stamp 
book  is  worth  consid- 
erable at  any  ii?H^ 
Redemption  Station 
throughout  the  country. 
If  you're  interested  in 
birds,  that's  one  thing. 
K  you  want  to  save 
money,  that's  another 
song.  Where  does  your 
interest  lie? 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 


>>^i^Mliiidj. 


'mi 


A  Powerful,  Economical 
and  Harmless  Cleanser 


Cleans  by  a  new  principle.  WESTOLITB  is 
not  A  soap  and  does  not  contain  caustic,  soda, 
potash,  lye.  arid  or  ^it.  Will  not  injure  materials 
or  skin.  Dissolves  immediately  in  water.  Does 
not  make  suds  and  requires  no  rinsing. 

One  ounce  WESTOLITE  to  the  gallon  of 
water  cleans  tile,  wood,  marble,  mosaic  and 
linoleum  floors  quickly  and  thoroughly,  leaving 
no  slippery  surface. 

Bzcellent  for  windows,  skylights — all  glass 
surfaces.  No  rinsing.  Does  not  leave  soapy  streaks. 
Dirt,  grease  and  grune  arc  easily  removed  leaving 
glass  smooth  and  clear. 

There  are  numerous  other  uses — washing 
overalls  and  jumpers;  removing  dirt  and  grease 
from  the  hands  and  from  metalparts. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

41 1  Fifth  Aveoae         NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
BraacbM  In  Principal  Clttos 


Crandall  Packing  Co. 

Ibmof actarers  of  Packings  for 

STEAM,  WATER,  AIR,  GAS  AND 
AMMONIA 

Main  Offices  and  Factory  at 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Bnmchi? 


YORK 

^ELAND 

5BURGH 

41NGHAM 

__  -ROIT 

PALMYRA 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


All  Kinds  of  Packing  For  AU 
Kinds  of  Conditions 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICATIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Federatioo 
of  Labor  has  been  ii5cd  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  its  oificcrs.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired,  the 
interests  of  oui*  fellow -workers  injured,  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
Dunns  the  year  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  adve^tis^ 
mcnts  are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  Amsrican  Psdsrationist;  and  we  haveabo 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  directioo 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievotis  complaint,  we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First — That  we  sliall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  soavenir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Americin 
Federation  of  Labor. 

SiccoND — That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issue 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  aud  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  dtf 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  lor 
that  honor. 

Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  which  the  naoie 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — That  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  American  Fbderationist  is  the  official  monMj 
magasine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  adveriisemeats 
are  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Conventfon  on  the  Above  Report. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  ofgasised 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victiin- 
ized  merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committBe 
heartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Cotmdl  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  agree 
with  the  suggestions  o£fered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  io  ^ 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Fedbrationist  a  notice  to  tk 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  »  M7 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  December 
14,  1901. 
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INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  TUS 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT 


▼oL  XXK  NOVEMBER,  1922  No.  11 


A  Bugle  Call  to  Duty 

By  Amb&xcan  Fbdsration  o9  Labor  National  Non-Partisan 
PouTicAL  Campaign  Committss 

A  CAMPAIGN  of  unusual  importance  is  drawing  to  a  close.  National 
and  state  officials  are  to  be  elected  on  Tuesday,  November  7.  In  prac- 
tically every  electoral  district  in  the  nation  the  choice  lies  between 
progress  and  reaction.  Congress  is  now  in  the  hands  of  reaction;  it  has  per- 
formed no  service  for  the  people.  Instead  it  has  tried  by  every  trick  and  device 
to  serve  predatory  interests. 

There  is  a  somewhat  popular  impression  that  only  those  elections  are  of 
supreme  impcntance  in  which  a  president  is  to  be  elected.  That  is  not  the 
case.  This  election — and  every  election — ^is  of  supreme  importance  if  the  issue 
is  between  progress  and  reaction. 

Consider  the  congress  as  it  has  been.  Not  a  single  constructive  measure 
has  been  made  into  law.  On  the  contrary,  one  reactionary  proposal  after 
another  has  been  brought  forward.  There  have  been  sufficient  friends  of  the 
public  interest  in  congress  to  prevent  enactment  into  law  of  the  most  vicious 
measures,  but  not  enough  of  them  to  take  command  and  enact  constructive 
measures. 

Taxatioii  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  came  under  consideration  by  this 
congress  at  an  early  date.  Taxation  may  make  life  bearable  or  unbearable 
for  the  masses;  it  may  make  the  road  smooth  and  luxurious  or  a  little  less 
easy  for  the  rich.  Congress  wanted  to  remove  the  excess  profits  tax  for  the 
rich  and  the  reactionary  leaders  wanted  to  impose  a  sales  tax  on  commodities 
so  as  to  place  the  greater  burden  on  the  poor.  The  reactionary  leaders  were 
able  to  remove  the  excess  profits  tax  and  reduce  the  surtaxes  for  their  rich 
friends,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  impose  the  sales  tax  on  the  poor. 
This  they  hope  to  do  later  if  possible.  Thus  far  the  rich  have  benefited; 
the  poor  have  to  the  same  extent  been  penalized. 

The  adjnsted  oompcnsatkm  measure  was  another  issue  involving  jus- 
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tke.  Congress  made  of  this  meastire  a  football,  seeking  to  dear  its  own  skirts 
by  adopting  a  measure  which  it  knew  would  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
This  is  an  old,  remorseless  trick,  a  favorite  among  politicians.  The  reac- 
tionary leaders  in  congress  have  no  intention  of  passing  a  real  adjusted  com- 
pensation measure  that  the  President  will  sign.  They  are  more  interested  in 
doing  favors  for  bankers  than  for  soldiers. 

The  ship  subsidy  project  was  brought  forward  by  reaction  as  a  measure 
for  the  ostensible  piupose  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine.  Labor  immedi- 
ately and  vigorously  exposed  the  truth  about  this  proposal.  It  was  found  to  be 
steeped  in  iniquity  of  the  most  brazen  and  glaring  kind.  The  subsidy  proposal 
was  intended  to  make  the  government  the  limitless  benefactor  of  powerful 
private  shipping  interests.  It  was  further  intended  to  take  from  the  workers  at 
sea  the  rights  and  the  freedom  which  had  been  won  for  them  through  the 
Seamen's  Act. 

Compulsory  labor  was  another  proposition  fostered  by  the  reactionary 
leaders  of  the  present  congress.  They  promised  it  in  their  platform,  it  was 
heralded  again  by  their  sympathetic  attorney  general,  it  was  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Poindexter;  it  was  lu-ged  upon  every  occasion.  It  did 
mot  become  law  for  the  sole  reason  that  Labor  was  eternally  vigilant  and 
Labor's  friends  were  ever  on  watch. 

'Teeth"  in  the  TransportaticMi  Act  were  called  for  by  the  reactionary 
leaders  as  soon  as  the  railroad  shop  crafts  strike  began.  "Teeth"  meant 
compulsory  labor  for  the  workers  and  "do  as  you  please"  for  the  railroads.  The 
reactionary  leaders  in  congress  have  been  consistent  in  their  hatred  of  labor, 
in  their  determination  to  deprive  the  workers  of  rights  and  liberties,  in  their 
envenomed,  unenlightened  policy  of  making  for  the  rich  and  powerful  a 
Roman  holiday  at  the  expense  of  those  who  toil. 

The  Depnrtment  of  Labor  was  subjected  to  attack  early  in  the  life  of  the 
present  congress.  It  was  sought  to  destroy  the  one  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  can  be  of  service  to  the  workers.  This  dest^ction  was  prevented 
for  the  time  by  the  vigilant  efforts  of  Labor  and  its  friends  in  congress.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  planned  and  proposed  to  destroy  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  one  department  that  can  be  of  service  to  the  farmers.  The  life 
of  these  departments  is  secure  only  so  long  as  reaction  can  be  to  some  extent 
held  in  check. 

Coolie  labor  for  the  rich  and  powerful  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  was  pro- 
posed by  the  reactionaries  in  congress  and  for  this  measure  they  fought  most 
desperately.  Coolie  labor  for  Hawaii,  which  is  American  territory,  would  mean 
coolie  labor  for  the  mainland  in  due  time.  It  was  a  proposal  for  an  entering 
wedge  of  cheap,  tmassimilable  Asiatic  labor,  vicious  in  the  extreme,  striking 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  civilization  and  our  Republic.  This  was  pre- 
vented by  Labor's  magnificent  efforts;  the  measure  was  literally  fought  to 
death  for  the  time  being. 

Immigratimi  is  a  question  that  is  going  to  confront  the  incoming  con- 
gress. Reactionary  leaders  in  the  present  congress  already  have  shown  signs 
of  giving  way  to  the  demands  of  powerful  employing  interests.  If  this  hap- 
pens the  tide  of  aliens  will  be  beyond  estimate  and  American  lalxM*  will  be 
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driven  back  before  an  avalanche  of  new-comers  whose  standards  are  too 
low  for  American  workers.  There  are  indications  that  this  result  will  be 
sought  by  trickery  and  indirection.  Pcm*  this  issue  alone  it  is  vital  that  there 
be  in  the  next  congress  men  who  will  stand  fast  and  firm  for  American  stand- 
ards and  who  will  vote  to  keep  back  the  tide  of  alien  immigration  that  would 
break  down  American  standards  and  endanger  the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

Police  power  is  an  important  factor  which  employers  always  seek  to  con- 
trol and  which  friends  of  organized  employers  always  seek  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  such  interests.  Senator  Kellogg  has  sought  to  take  away  from 
the  state  courts  all  cases  dealing  with  aliens,  which  means  a  huge  diversion 
of  court  and  police  power  from  state  to  federal  control.  State  police  power 
properly  belongs  to  the  states  and  is  safest  and  most  likely  to  be  used  f airiy 
when  it  is  under  state  control.  This  bill  is  in  reality  a  round-about  method 
of  favoring  employers  while  seeming  to  deal  only  with  a  question  of  alien  con- 
duct. If  this  bill  should  become  law  the  injury  of  any  alien  isi  an  industrial 
controversy  would  result  in  federal  interference  in  the  entire  controversy 
through  the  federal  courts.  Through  employer  connivance  such  a  course  of 
procedure  could  easily  be  brought  about. 

Unemploymeiit  was  for  more  than  a  year — and  still  is — an  issue  of  para- 
mount importance.  Over  a  period  of  many  months  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  was  staggering.  As  many  as  5,000,000  were  idle  because  they  could 
find  no  work.  The  President  stunmoned  a  conference  to  deal  with  this  vital 
issue.  The  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  far  from  adequate,  but 
congress  paid  them  no  heed,  nor  did  it  heed  the  specific  recommendations 
of  Labor  for  dealing  with  a  problem  which  meant  life  itself  to  so  many  of  our 
people.  The  heartlessness  of  congress  in  connection  with  this  single  issue 
should  be  sufficient  to  damn  forever  any  body  of  legislators  so  remiss. 

War  profiteers,  however,  found  the  road  easy.  They  have  found  S3anpa- 
thy  and  understanding.  Those  few  lone  voices  that  have  cried  out  for  justice 
have  been  in  truth  voices  in  the  wilderness.  The  profiteers  not  only  have 
escaped,  but  they  have  escaped  to  sin  on  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  For 
them  there  are  purple  robes  and  tax  free  securities  and  promises  of  subsidies 
and  laws  of  immunity  and  a  free  field  to  do  the  people  to  the  limit.  So  solici- 
tous have  reactionary  leaders  been  for  the  profiteers  that  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Elkins  to  refund  fines  collected  from  profiteers  dining  the 
war. 

War  grafterSy  too,  downright  swindlers  of  the  Republic,  who  fattened  like 
vtilttu'es  while  the  nation  struggled  in  war,  have  thus  far  escaped.  The  noblest 
and  best  fought  a  good  fight;  he  unclean  remained  behind  to  loot  and  prey 
and  pillage.  These  remain  at  liberty,  pursuing  the  even  and  profitable  tenor 
of  their  way.  Congress  made  a  gesture,  giving  the  attorney  general  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  to  spend,  and  that  was  all.  The  attorney  general  is  spending  the 
money.  War  grafters  remain  at  liberty,  and  apparently  unafraid. 

CivQ  service  has  been  made  the  pla3rthing  of  politics.  Ward  heeling  tac- 
tics have  returned  to  the  postal  system  where  thousands  of  offices  have  beea 
returned  to  the  spoils  system. 

In  addition  to  that,  thousands  of  civil  service  employes  have  been  for- 
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bidden  to  manifest  any  interest  in  politics,  divested  of  rights  that  make  citi- 
zenship a  prize. 

RaOroadSy  chained  to  the  Wall  Street  chariot,  failing  because  of  their 
burden  of  water  and  over-capitalization  and  because  of  their  lack  of  intelli- 
gent, fearless  management  in  the  interest  of  service,  sought  and  got  millions 
from  the  government  treasmy.  Their  profits  were  guaranteed  by  their  friends 
in  congress.  And  in  ttun  their  friends  in  congress  applauded  their  efforts  to 
beat  down  the  railroad  workers  and  to  destroy  their  tinions. 

These  are  examples  which  characterize  the  present  congress.  It  is  a 
congress  that  openly  plays  the  game  of  the  powerful  interests,  the  interests 
that  seek  to  plunder  the  people  and  that  hate  the  organizations  of  the  workers 
in  the  cities  and  of  the  farmers  in  the  country. 

Wall  Street,  railroads,  mine  owners,  shipping  barons — ^these  have  been 
watched  over  and  mused  and  fed,  not  in  any  constructive  manner  for  the 
purpose  of  begetting  better  and  more  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  money  for  big,  organized,  intrenched  investors. 

This  congress  has  flown  the  flag  of  the  profiteers,  of  the  exploiters,  of  the 
buccaneers.  It  has  flouted  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  of  the  farmers, 
of  the  army  of  small  salaried  men  and  women  who  are  so  largely  and  so  piti- 
fully without  means  of  protecting  their  own  interests. 

This  congress  must  not  be  the  next  congress.  There  must  be  a  change  before 
it  is  too  late.  Plundering  must  stop.  There  should  be  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  a  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  and  sterling  integrity. 
There  should  be  initiative  and  constructive  pxupose  and  this  should  be  made 
manifest  in  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  next  congress  should  repeat  a  situation  in  which  the  people  have  had 
to  fight  with  imremitting  energy  and  unfailing  vigilance  for  the  slightest 
semblance  of  recognition,  while  privilege  has  been  watched  and  cared  for  with 
jealous  solicitude. 

Men  and  women  who  have  proven  themselves  true  to  the  public  welfare 
are  available  for  election  in  almost  every  district,  both  in  the  national  and 
state  contests.  The  workers  and  all  other  liberty-loving  people  should  rally 
to  these  defenders  of  freedom  and  of  progress. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  working  man  and  woman, 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm  or  anjrwhere,  who  believes 
in  progress  and  justice  and  freedom,  should  cast  a  vote  on  November  7  for  the 
candidates  who  are  true  to  these  principles.  It  is  not  a  question  of  parties; 
it  is  a  question  of  principles.  Labor  is  loyal  to  principles  and  it  seeks  always 
to  protect  and  advance  those  principles. 

Reaction  has  been  in  the  saddle.  Workers  of  America,  throw  out  reac- 
tion. Put  progress  in! 

Know  your  enemies  and  defeat  them ;  stand  faithfully  by  your  friends  and 
elect  them. 

Our  Republic  needs  honesty  and  understanding  and  constructive  ability 
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in  the  next  congress.  It  needs  a  congress  that  will  fight  for  the  people  and  not 
against  the  people. 

Make  this  the  hour  of  destiny  for  progress  and  humanity  and  freedom  and 
democracy! 

Make  this  the  hour  of  Victory! 

Fraternally  yours, 


-J^.^ 


Executive  Committee, 
National  No^t- Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee. 


Other  riovements — ^Transitory;  Fruitless; 

Disruptive 

By  J.  W.  SuixivAN 

IN  THE  life  struggle  the  majority  are  today  handica|)ped.  Their  herits^e 
in  the  world's  wealth  has  been  nil  or  scant;  their  youthful  play  years 

have  been  short;  their  education  has  been  limited  by  lack  of  means;  their 
apprenticeship  engagements  have  usually  been  hap-hazard;  their  getting  work 
or  keeping  at  work  hangs  on  the  consent  of  other  men ;  their  pressing  need  for 
work  tempts  them  to  compete  cruelly  with  fellow-workers;  their  pursuit  of 
happiness — ^which  means  obeying  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  human  beings 
— ^is  balked  by  privation  and  by  deteriorative  living  and  working  conditions 
largely  traceable  to  injustices  in  the  social  organization. 

The  majority  thus  face  in  common  a  foremost  problem:  How  lighten  their 
handicap? 

The  handicap  is  complex.  The  weight  borne  by  each  individual  is  not  of  a 
single  piece.  The  lesser  component  parts  of  the  btu'den  are  in  numerous 
varieties.  But  certain  of  the  heaviest  weights  are  of  the  same  general  character. 
The  heaviest  of  all  is  felt  when  selling  one's  labor  for  a  wage.  The  fact  that 
the  masses  are  mostly  wage-workers  is  indicative  of  an  inclusive  similitude  in 
economic  situation  and  suggestive  of  the  possibilities  in  unity  of  action.  An 
indisputable  and  invariable  economic  proposition  is  that  in  every  category 
of  wage-workers  continuous  imrestricted  competition  for  work  'tends  to 
depress  wages  and  working  conditions  to  the  last  level  endtu'ed  by  the  most 
necessitous.  Contrariwise,  in  any  category  of  wage-workers  an  effective  com- 
bination may  bring  wages  up  to  the  highest  level  that  production  can  maintain. 
On  these  two  basic  repeatedly  demonstrated  facts  is  built  the  first  and  princi- 
pal count  in  the  case  for  trade  tmionism.    The  unions'  many  sequential  and 
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Toward  these  ill-judged  minor  bot  hortful  tnoTements  the  osoal 
sentiment  withm  the  great  and  genuine  movements  is  regret  that 
anywhere  worlcing  people  can  yet  be  found  so  woefully  deficient 
in  the  Icnowledge  of  the  principles  of  true  unionism.  Invariably, 
from  their  beginnings,  these  mushroom  movements  are  doomed, 
through  their  faults  of  intention  and  organization,  to  dissension, 
disruption  and  destruction.  With  the  passing  of  time,  less  and  less 
excuse  exists  for  anything  of  their  nature  being  brought  into 
existence. 


collateral  benefits  have  their  primordial  source  in  the  agreement  of  the  wage- 
workers  to  get  together  and  control  the  supply  of  their  labor  collectively. 
The  feasibility  and  advantage  of  a  general  unity  of  labor  follows  logically 
from  the  premises  established  by  a  single  trade  union. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  trade  union  movement  of  this  continent 
has  been  pressing  upon  the  wage-workers  its  specific  plan  for  immediately 
profitable  combination.  It  is  thirty  to  forty  years  since  it  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing even  a  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  as  to  the  direct  success  of 
its  methods.  Within  the  last  two  decades,  in  attracting  to  its  support  pro- 
fessional salaried  workers,  once  deemed  irrevocably  averse  to  recognizing 
their  essential  econoqi  c  classification  with  manual  labor,  the  movement  has 
firmly  established  its  universality  for  the  wage-working  mass  in  the  nation. 
Through  union,  labor  throws  off  its  most  vexatious  handicap. 

Father  Time  is  supreme  judge  of  socio-economic  movements.  All  cases, 
big  and  little,  go  up  to  his  court.  He  cannot  be  evaded  or  deceived.  He  even- 
tually exposes  the  deficiencies  of  parties,  political  or  other — their  unsound 
principles,  their  incongruous  aims,  their  impractical  proposals,  their  faults 
in  orga  ization.  His  judgments  end  profitable  discussion;  his  verdicts  be- 
come history.  As  to  working  class  movements,  his  most  important  pronounce- 
ment to  this  day  is  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  more  than  any 
othe  is  valid,  vitalizing,  fructifying,  encouraging  in  immediate  results  and 
promising  with  respect  to  future  developments  as  no  other  labor  movement 
has  ever  been. 

The  Federation,  bom  of  necessity  and  disciplined  in  adversity,  has  acquired 
a  many-sided  wisdom  through  the  vicissitudes  of  experience.  Its  plain 
organic  principles  have  been  kept  clearly  in  sight  from  the  beginning,  its 
plan  of  organization  had  already  been  tested  in  its  formative  constituent 
parts;  it  followed  in  its  evolution  methods  already  tentatively  established; 
it  promoted  afiihation  instead  of  absorption,  federation  in  preference  to  amal- 
gamation, all  ance  in  opposition  to  fusion  of  dissimilar  entities.  It  learned 
its  limits  of  safety — ^in  putting  forty  economic  claims,  in  taking  up  issues,  in 
contracting  connections,  in  conserving  a  cohesive  homogeneous  membership 
— in  order  to  retain  its  strength  with  the  millions.  The  court  of  Time  has 
adjudged  its  methods  true,  its  operations  efficient,  its  objects  attainable,  its 
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The  80-caUed  labor  unions— extremist,  spurious,  secessionist, 
industrial,  miscellaneous— which  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
opposition  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  have  had  in  com- 
nnrn  these  characteristics:  Reckless  leadership;  a  mushroom 
growth;  the  general  strike  delusion;  sanguine  hope  of  immediate 
swe^ing  victory;  inglorious  collapse. 


reach  long,  its  satisfactions  reasonable,  and  its  co-ordinated  system  adaptable 
to  the  genius  of  the  American  working  masses  and  to  each  of  their  progressive 
developmental  stages.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  demands  for  an  expansi- 
ble instrumentation  in  furthering  social  progress,  with  the  workers  equitable 
gainers,  the  Federaton  stands  as  a  solid  rock  foundation  for  the  perfected 
mechanism.  These  are  the  points  necessary  to  be  recognized  and  kept  in 
mind  in  reveiwing  the  movements  promoted  from  time  to  time  by  which  the 
Federation  was  to  be  undone  or  supplanted  or  rendered  unnecessary. 

Space  limits  do  not  here  allow  detailing  even  the  principal  events  making 
up  the  story  of  the  political  and  economic  movements  bidding  for  working- 
class  support  against  the  Federation  during  its  existence.  If  that  story  were 
presented  merely  as  a  detached  statement  of  fact,  it  would  lose  the  signifi- 
cance of  comparison  between  the  many  failures  of  rivals  and  the  conspicuous 
and  continuous  success  maintained  by  the  Federation.  The  reader  must 
necessarily  have  in  mind  the  root  principles  of  true  trade  unionism  if  he  would 
appreciate  the  reasons  of  its  triumphant  persistence  as  well  as  the  major 
causes  of  the  subsidence  into  admonitory  desuetude  of,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  its  contemporary,  if  not  in  every  case,  antagonistic  movements. 

A  bare  list  of  the  political  ventures  in  the  United  States  calling  for  the 
votes  of  the  masses  is  declarative  of  woeful  waste  of  effort.  The  national  poU- 
tical  parties  characterized  by  their  opponents  as  radical  and  regarded  by  their 
adherents  as  bearing  high  promise  to  the  toiUng  majority  include  the  follow- 
ing: The  National  (in  the  1860s);  the  Greenback  (vote  for  President  1876) 
the  Greenback-Labor  (1880-1884),  the  Prohibition  (1884-1920),  the  Union 
Labor  (1888),  the  United  Labor  (1888),  the  People's  or  PopuHst  (1892-1908), 
the  Socialist- Labor  (1892-1916),  the  Social  Democratic  (1900),  the  Socialist 
(1904-1920),  the  Progressive  (1912),  the  Farmer-Labor  (1920).  Besides,  in 
various  states  and  municipalities  local  labor  or  radical  parties  have  had 
a  short  term  of  fevered  Ufe,  with  occasional  evanescent  successes  in  capturing 
unimportant  ofl&ces.  For  the  SociaHsts,  of  whatever  name,  to  obtain  in  a 
national  election  one  vote  in  fifteen,  or  in  the  later  woman's  franchise  day  one 
in  thirty,  has  been  high  water  mark.  Their  party,  shifty  in  title  and  unstable  in 
program,  is  the  sole  survivor  in  the  foregoing  Ust,  though  every  one  of  the 
parties  named  was  designed  by  its  originators  and  expected  by  its  supporters 
speedily  to  accomplish  results  for  the  masses  far  outstripping  all  possible  bene- 
fits from  the  trade  union  movement.  Each  in  its  day  attracted  in  the  rush 
of  its  intermingled  elements  much  working-class  enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice 
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and  costly  exertion,  which  history  shows  might  have  been  more  profitably 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  trade  unionism.  The  SociaUst  voters,  as  a  tangible 
fruition  from  their  incessant  hectic  campaigning,  made  a  ludicrous  minority 
showing  in  the  election  tables  one  day  in  the  year;  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  through  its  immediately  purposeful  processes,  obtains  substantial 
rewards  for  its  members  every  day  in  the  year.  Nine-tenths  of  the  voting 
Socialists  exhibit  the  fiimsiness  of  their  professed  revolutionary  integrity  by 
regularly  defaulting  on  their  petty  party  dues;  ten-tenths  of  the  trade  unionists 
prove  their  corporative  faith  by  poymg  considerable  dues  monthly  and 
generous  assessments  whenever  necessary. 

The  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (1869)  stands  apart 
from  all  other  American  labor  movements — in  soaring  conception,  marvelous 
growth,  a  profound  though  fleeting  national  influence,  a  quickening  instruct- 
iveness  to  the  masses  and  bold  projects  for  their  speedy  emancipation.  It 
flourished  in  the  era  of  grandiose  oflicial  titles,  ceremonial  initia- 
tions, verbose  rubrics,  and  cognate  secret  society  flummeries.  It  taught  un- 
boimded  faith  in  a  conglomerate  aggregation  of  the  discontented  and  the 
idealistic,  to  be  obedient  as  voters,  strike^-s  and  co-operators  to  a  directive 
centralized  authority.  Its  planks  assembled  indiscriminately  watchwords, 
teachings,  purposes  and  methods  mostly  derived  from  various  preceding 
movements  at  home  and  abroad.  It  profited  by  timeliness  of  appeal  to  the 
masses  during  the  first  enveloping  wave  of  social  unrest  in  America.  It  went 
down  in  competition  with  the  growing  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  so-called  labor  unions — extremist,  spurious,  secessionist,  industrial, 
miscellaneous-»-which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  opposition  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  had  in  common  these  characteristics:  reckless 
leadership;  a  mushroom  growth;  the  general  strike  delusion;  sanguine  hope 
of  immediate. sweeping  victroy;  inglorious  collapse. 

The  American  Railway  Union  (1895)  which  was  to  ignore  the  customary 
occupational  classification  of  railway  workers,  brought  to  them  not  fusion 
but  confusion,  to  their  employers  not  profits  but  losses,  and  to  their  country 
not  order  but  disorder.  Conceived  by  a  perverted  ambition,  its  one  desperate 
strike  intentionally  bordering  on  social  revolt,  went  down  in  disaster.  Its  lesson 
to  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country,  where  needed,  was  lasting.  It  contributed 
nothing  to  the  science  of  mass  organization  except  a  warning,  nothing  to  the 
name  of  unionism  except  a  temporarily  damaged  reputation,  nothing  to  the 
welfare  of  its  misled  membership  except  fear  of  its  outrageous  tactics  ever 
being  repeated. 

The  Western  Labor  Union  (1898)  in  its  inception  having  apparently 
some  reason  for  its  formation,  had  its  full  trial  with  its  own  leaders  and  mem- 
bership as  judges  and  jurymen,  and  in  the  end  pronounced  its  own  adverse 
verdict  on  its  act  of  secession  and  its  obvious  shortcomings.  Sectionalism, 
last  resort  methods  in  continual  play,  constant  interruption  of  industry  obedi- 
ence to  the  erratic  strategy  of  a  revolutionary  generalship,  its  hard-working 
members  learned,  do  not  pay.  To  trace  the  conception  of  separation  from  the 
international   movement  as  brought  out  in  this  union  with  its  consequent 
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campaigns  and  barren  results  from  isolated  fighting,  would  of  itself  require  a 
chapter  in  this  history. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (1905)  was  largely  a  human 
flea  movement.  Its  dictatorial  agitators  never  had  behind  them  anywhere 
a  substantial  organization.  It  depended  for  its  effects  upon  irresponsible 
ubiquitous  leaders,  mob  haranguing,  lightning  strikes,  sensational  newspaper 
publicity,  terrorism  of  timid  laborers  and  desperate  appeals  to  the  dregs  of 
the  population.  These  prebolshevist  methods  caught  for  a  passing  season  in 
a  few  communities  the  weak  elements  unequal  to  the  obligations  of  maintain- 
ing a  legitimate  branch  of  the  true  labor  movement.  When  finally  the  charac- 
terless adventurers  who  formed  its  cabinet  of  demagogy  were  obliged  to 
testify  to  a  government  commission  as  to  its  numbers,  purposes,  tactics,  and 
procedures,  the  I.  W.  W.  gained  the  contempt  of  every  grade  of  society  down 
to  the  meanest. 

The  One  Big  Union  (1918)  having  its  major  development  in  the  far 
northwest  mainly  in  Canada,  was  a  remote  ofifshoot  of  a  foreign  academic 
philosophy,  itself  the  artificial  product  of  the  teachings  of  non-wage-working 
theorists.  The  idea  is  crude;  it  can  not  outlast  the  analysis  showing  the 
diflFerence  between  indefinite  general  similarity  and  absolute  concrete  identity 
in  the  interests  a;nd  occupational  customs  of  diverse  classifications  of  wage- 
workers.  The  better  placed  will  not  merge  communistically  with  the  worst 
off;  the  distinctions  of  groups  reach  instruction,  rules,  wages,  traditions,  and 
systems.  The  real  trade  union  movement  illustrates  the  paradox  of  essential 
mass  unity  as  the  outcome  of  clearly  recognized  and  freely  exercised  group 
diversity.  The  One  Big  Union,  benefiting  through  the  extravagances  of 
circus  methods  in  advertising  and  boimdless  claims  of  irresistibleness,  had  its 
day  as  a  sensational  topic.  In  1920,  when  its  inner-ring  spokesmen  were  claim- 
ing faithful  followers  in  hosts  the  fact  transpired  that  the  paid-up  member- 
ship was  no  more  than  5,000.  In  1921,  the  Canadian  trade  union  representa- 
tives were  able  to  report  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention 
that  the  One  Big  Union  had  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

Toward  these  ill-judged  minor  but  hurtful  movements  the  usual  senti- 
ment within  the  great  and  genuine  movements  is  regret  that  anywhere  working 
people  can  yet  be  found  so  woefully  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  true  unionism.  Invariably,  from  their  beginnings,  these  mushroom 
movements  are  doomed,  through  their  faults  of  intention  and  organization,  to 
dissension,  disruption  and  destruction.  With  the  passing  of  time,  less  and  less 
excuse  exists  for  anything  of  their  nature  being  brought  into  existence. 

What  counts  for  success  in  the  great  American  labor  movement  is  direct 
and  unfailing  practicality.  It  is  designedly  confined  in  its  operations  to 
matter-of-fact  territory.  It  proceeds  in  safe  steps  from  accomplishment  to 
accomplishment  as  necessity  develops  natiu-ally  one  task  after  another.  It 
takes  no  leap  in  the  dark. 

Impatient  resentment  at  social  wrongs  may  prompt  w'ld  desire  for  the 
abolition  of  plutocracy;  the  unbridled  imagination  may  form  theories  for  a 
radical  transformation  of  society;  commtmism  may  proclaim  world  happi- 
ness through  abolition  of  the  inequitable  wage  system;  pretentious  inteHec- 
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tualism  may  annually  breed  its  palliatives;  professional  peacemakers  may  be 
prolific  in  their  applicable  generalities  deduced  from  the  golden  rule;  political 
parties  may  promise  prosperity  to  the  workers  through  changes  in  national 
policies — ^but  the  importunate  callings  of  these  inharmonious  voices  bring  to 
the  wage-worker  only  dubious  tangibilities.  The  trade  union  movement 
meantime  brings  notably  beneficial  individual  and  class  results.  Its  progress, 
like  that  of  modem  science — of  which  it  is  a  ramification — is  imceasing,  inevit- 
able, self-creatively  forward. 

Immigration  and  America's  Safety 

By  OuvsR  HoYSM 

RESTRICTION  of  immigration  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  our  status  as  the  most  progressive 
country  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  Americans  are  convinced  of 
this.  Their  conviction  is  reflected  in  the  3  per  cent  quota  law  passed  by  con- 
gress and  now  in  operation. 

Further  restriction  of  immigration  is  justifiable  and  is  earnestly  advocated 
by  students  of  the  immigration  problem  in  its  broad  national  and  industrial 
ramifications.  Present  conditions  and  the  facts  of  history  demand  at  least  a 
better  selection  of  the  raw  material  for  our  future  citizenship.  We  must 
eventually  determine  the  method  and  direction  of  this  rescriction  and  this 
selection. 

Every  attempt  to  establish  a  constructive  basis  for  futu/e  restriction  and 
selection  of  immigration  will  be  opposed  by  individuals  and  groups  for  selfish 
ends  and  for  immediate  profit.  Reds  among  workmen  and  reactionaries  among 
employers  will  fight  it  openly  and  secretly.  Even  now  there  is  a  definite  propa- 
ganda fostered  by  steel  interests  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  restrictions  now 
in  force.  Iron  Age,  the**  bible'*  of  the  steel  industry,  is  one  of  the  organs  spread- 
ing this  propaganda  in  the  form  of  a  cry  for  so-called  common  labor.  It  is 
typical  of  articles  such  as  Acheson  Smith's  in  the  issue  of  September  21  that 
they  ignore  the  facts  compiled  by  the  government,  that  they  are  unscientific 
and  illogical,  and  that  they  reveal  their  selfish  purposes  by  vicious  attempts  to 
arouse  a  selfish  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  organized  labor.  The  following 
paragraph,  filled  with  arrant  nonsense,  reveals  the  argimients  adopted  to  break 
down  the  solidarity  of  organized  labor  on  the  immigration  question: 

"If  it  is  true/'  says  Mr.  Smith,  "that  organized  labor  wishes  to  restrict  immi- 
gration in  order  to  help  the  union  cause,  it  is  laboring  under  a  great  delusion,  for  the  very 
suGcess  of  the  unions  in  increasing  their  wages  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can 
benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  country.  If  by  limiting 
immigration  the  wages  of  common  laborers  are  forced  to  a  high  level »  organized  labor 
will  inevitably  have  to  accept  lower  wages — at  least  their  wages  will  be  lower  com- 
paratively. In  other  words,  as  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  income  of  every  one  in  the 
*  country  except  by  greater  production,  it  is  obvious  that  if  common  laborers  are  largely 
increased  in  their  wage  others  will  have  to  take  somewhat  less.  This  is  simply  an  eco- 
nomic truth  that  neither  labor  unions  nor  legislation  can  change." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Smith  or  the  Iron  Age  does  not  know  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  champions  the  cause  of  all  labor,  including 
so-called  common  labor,  and  that  it  can  not  and  will  not  entertain  for  a 
moment  this  treacherous  invitation  to  join  in  keeping  down  the  wage  of  the 
unorganized  workers? 

The  Iron  Ajre  orooai^anda  is  not  debatable.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
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the  facts  of  the  immigration  problem  and  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  3 
per  cent  quota  law  be  known  by  organized  workers  so  they  may  check  the 
^)read  of  such  unpatriotic  twadcQe  in  the  future. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  W.  W.  Husband,  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration,  and  published  as  an  official  document,  contains  the  data  upon 
which  some  of  the  conclusions  of  this  article  are  based: 

The  table  shows  in  the  first  column  the  3  per  cent  limitation  upon  immi- 
gration fr  m  each  of  the  countries;  in  the  second  column,  the  number  admitted 
under  this  limitation;  and  in  the  third  column  the  percentage  of  the  quota 
exhausted  by  each  country: 

TablB  1. — Jmmigralion  of  aliens  into  the   Untied  States  under  the  per  centum  limit  act 
of  May,  /<'.  t02l,  during  the  fiscal  year  1021.22. 


Country  or  place  of  Urth. 


Total 
admissible 

during 
fiscal  year 
1921-22.* 


Number  ad- 
mitted  and 
charged  to  quota 
during  the  fiscal 
year  1921-22.t 


Per  cent 
or  quota 
admitted. 


Albania^ 

Austria. 

Belgium 

Bulfraria. 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Danzig 

Denmark. 


Finland... 

Plume. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greece 

Hungary — 
Italy. 


Luxemburg.... 
Netherlands.. 
Norway.. 


Poland  (including  eastern  Galicia) 

Portugal  (including  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands).. 

Roumania. 

Russia  (tnchiding  Siberia).. 

Spain 

Sweden- 


Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Jugoslavia 

Other  Europe  (including  Andorra.  Gibraltar.  Liechten- 
stein, Malta,  Memel.  Monaco,  San  Marino,  and 

Armenia. 


Palestine. 

Syria ~.. 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia,  including  Smyrna  District... 

Other  Asia  (including  Persia.  Rhodes.  Cyprus,  and  ter- 
ritory other  than  Siberia,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  Asiatic  barred  zone.  Persons  bom  in  Siberia  are 
included  in  the  Russia  quota) 

Australia 

New  Zealand ~ 

Atlantic  islands  (other  than  Azores.  Madeira,  and 

islands  adjacent  to  the  American  continents. 

Pacific  islands  (other  than  New  Zealand  and  islands 

adjacent  to  the  American  continents) 

Total 


288 

7,451 

1,563 

302 

14,282 

301 

5,694 

3,921 

71 

5,729 

68,059 

3,294 

5,638 

42,057 

92 

3,607 

12,202 

25.827 

2,520 

7,419 

34,284 

912 

20.042 

3,752 

77,342 

6.426 


86 
1.589 

56 
906 
656 


81 
122 
279 

54 


280 

4,797 

1,581 

301 

14.248 

85 

3,284 

3,038 

18 

4.343 

19,053 

3,447 

6.035 

42.149 

93 

2.408 

5.941 

26.129 

2.486 

7.429 

28.908 

888 

8,766 

3.723 

42.670 

6,644 


144 
1.574 

214 
1,008 
1.096 


65 
26 


528 
195 
279 

75 

83 
13 


97 
64.4 
101.2 
99.6 
99.8 
28.2 
57.6 
77.5 
25.3 
75.9 
23 

104.7 

107.2 

100.2 

101.1 

66.8 

48.7 

101.1 

98.6 

100.1 

84.4 

97.4 

43.8 

99.2 

55.2 

103.5 


167.4 
99. 
382.1 
111.2 
166.9 


651.9 
159.8 
100 
138.9 

127.7 

50 


356.995 


243,953 


68.3 


*Tlie  quotas  here  given  differ  in  some  instances  from  the  figitfes  as  originally  published,  the  differenrca. 
being  dne  to  the  inclusion  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  in  a  revision  of 
the  basic  population. 

tSubject  to  possible  slight  revision  due  to  pending  cases  in  which  additional  admissions  chargcablfi  ftiv 
the  <|ttotas  of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  may  occur. 
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CHART  L— Per  emt  of  quota  of  aliens  (black)  admitted  into  United  States 
daring  fiscal  year  1921-22*  countries  arranged  in  order  of  intelligence  of 
foreign  bom  as  revealed  by  chart  on  c^poslte  page. 
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CHART  IL— Percentage  distribntioii  ot  {inferior  intdligaice  QObA)  by 
natbity  ot  foreign-bom  men  in  draft  army.  Wbite  space  rqpres^its 
superior  and  medium  grades  of  intdligence. 
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A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  clearly  that  while  the  countries  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  including  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  new  nations  created 
out  of  Tiu-kish  territory  since  the  World  War,  have  in  the  main  exhausted,  and 
in  several  instances  exceeded,  the  quotas  allotted  to  them,  the  opposite  is  true 
of  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  including  the 
British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
and  France.  Although  198,082  was  the  quota  for  northern  and  western 
Europe,  only  91,862  entered  the  United  States,  a  percentage  of  46.4.  As  far 
as  these  countries  are  concerned  the  immigration  quota  could  be  reduced  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  foreign-born  persons  of  each  nationality  residing 
in  the  United  States  in  1910  without  working  any  hardship  on  the  class  of 
immigrants  from  which  is  developed  our  best  citizenship. 

The  effect  of  a  2  per  cent  quota  would  be  the  further  restriction  of  immi- 
gration from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  desirability  of  such  action 
becomes  apparent  after  a  study  of  the  intelligence  classifications  of  the  men 
of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States  draft  army  during  the  war.  The  accom- 
panying charts  Nos.  1  and  2,  tell  their  own  story. 

Proponents  of  an  intelligence  test  as  the  basis  for  keeping  out  individuals 
who  are  below  the  average  mental  standard  of  American  citizens  use  the  facts 
presented  in  Chart  II  as  the  basfa  for  their  contentions.  Intelligent  Ruisiani, 
Italians,  and  Poles,  for  instance,  should  be  admitted  up  to  the  quota  allotted 
each  country,  they  say,  buc  mentally  and  physically  inferior  persons  should 
be  rigidly  excluded.  Too  many  immigrants  of  inferior  mentality  have  been 
admitted  in  the  past.  The  evidence  of  the  army  experience  proves  that 
They  are  not  good  citizenship  material.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  good 
union  labor  material.  Whatever  may  be  their  citizenship  value  in  their  own 
countries,  they  will  neither  cooperate  as  citizens  nor  as  workmen  in  this 
country  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  the  United  States  and  its  people.  Every- 
body would  welcome  their  elimination  if  the  method  of  elimination  were  fair. 

Practical  application  of  an  intelligence  test  to  restrict  immigration 
is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  scientists,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  congress 
will  adopt  it  for  some  years.  The  science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  terminology 
too  susceptible  to  contrary  interpretations,  the  tests  too  technical  for 
practical  application  by  any  but  highly  trained  experts,  and  too  many  of  the 
experts  disagree.  Immigration  officials  are  still  too  busy  struggling  with  the 
provision  in  the  present  law  calling  for  the  exclusion  of  "constitutional  patho- 
logical inferiors"  to  welcome  further  technicalities  of  intelligence  tests.  When 
the  law  was  being  drafted  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  agreed  that  many 
individuals  who  can  not  be  classified  as  either  insane  or  feeble-minded  are  too 
inferior  mentally  for  assimilation  and  should  be  denied  admission  into  the 
United  States.  There  being  no  standard  or  rule  for  measurement  of  such  indi- 
viduals to  which  the  experts  could  agree,  plency  of  latitude  was  allowed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  phrase  "constitutional  pathological  inferiors."  In  spite  of  this 
latitude,  however,  few  persons  have  been  denied  entry  on  this  basis.  It  is  perti- 
nent, therefore,  to  ask  how  many  would  be  denied  admission  on  the  basb  <rf  an 
intelligence  test?  There  are,  obviously,  too  many  factors  entering  into  the 
question  to  permit  hasty  legislation.  We  must  proceed  with  caution. 

After  long  and  bitter  experience  it  is  natural  for  organized  labor  to 
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beware  of  gift-bearing  Greeks,  so  when  dieap  labor  advocates  heartily  endorse 
the  application  of  the  intelligence  test  to  immigrants,  one  is  justified  in  pausing 
to  look  for  concealed  implications.  Is  their  advocacy  of  intelligence  tests 
merely  camouflage  for  their  efforts  to  discredit  the  3  per  cent  quota  law?  Do 
they  hope  to  eliminate  quotas  entirely  and  establish  a  flimsy  intelligence  test 
as  the  only  barrier  to  the  hordes  of  cheap  labor  from  southern  Bur<»pe?  If  so 
they  not  only  misjudge  the  temper  of  the  American  people  but  they  insult 
their  intelligence  as  well.  Admission  of  inferior  immigrants  will  lower  the  level 
of  intelligence  in  this  country,  and  if  it  continues  we  can  not  last  long  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  well-being  in  defense  of 
which  selfish  advocates  of  a  cheap  labor  policy  must  be  denounced  and  their 
machinations  exposed. 

The  Steel  Industry 

It  is  significant  that  the  wail  about  the  scarcity  of  common  labor  in  the 
steel  industry  comes  just  after  economic  conditions  forced  the  United  States 
Sted  Corporation  to  raise  the  hourly  rate  of  wages  of  common  labor.  It  was 
possible  to  maintain  a  condition  whicb  the  steel  industry  and  other  large  em- 
ployers have  sought  to  maintain  It  is  a  condition  that  the  government  is  try- 
ing to  eliminate,  but  the  factor  of  the  public  good  does  not  receive  much 
consideration  from  employers  who  are  <:ommitted  to  the  policy  of  making 
profits  through  starvation  wages. 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  during  the  greatest  prosperity  there  has  always  been  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labor  for  all  purposes  ia  the  United  States.  An  u  aemployed 
group  of  2,000,000  men  wa^  generally  accepted  during  the  recent  unemploy- 
ment conference  as  marking  a  normal  condition.  There  are  very  few  men 
willing  to  work  at  the  common  labor  wages  paid  in  the  steel  industry  and  this 
fact  seems  to  injure  the  feelings  of  some  employers.  "Common  labor"  seems 
to  be  the  most  desirable  grade  of  labor,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  public 
utterances  of  such  employers. 

There  is  no  "common  labor/*  strictiy  speaking,  as  distinguished  from 
skilled  labor.  A  man  who  does  not  display  skill  in  his  job  or  does  not  readily  ac- 
quire skill  in  the  performance  of  an  operation  is,  ipso  facto,  mentally  deficient 
and  should  be  classified  as  subnormal  labor.  A  ditch-digger  may  be  highly 
skilled  in  handling  a  shovel,  and  because  of  that  skill  and  his  comparatively 
greater  production  he  is  entitied  to  higher  wages.  A  subnormal  ditch-digger 
is  not  a  desirable  citizen  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  opening  up  the  gates  to  an 
influx  of  such  labor.  He  does  not  earn  his  keep  and  becomes  a  burden  upon 
the  rest  of  society.  In  spite  of  what  a  few  uneducated  men  at  the  head  of  some 
industries  say  about  the  serious  need  of  more  "pick  and  shovel  men,"  their 
only  interest  in  such  labor  is  the  use  of  it  as  a  bludgeon  for  keeping  down  the 
wages  of  workmen.  There  will  be  plenty  of  pick  and  shovel  men  to  satisfy 
all  the  r^uirements  of  American  industry  if  the  wages  paid  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  approaching  anywhere  near  decency.  The 
attitude  of  a  large  number  of  people— too  many  for  the  good  of  the  United 
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States — ^toward  the  simpler  operations  in  our  industrial  life  is  that  such  labor  is 
degrading.  Of  course  nobody  wishes  to  do  that  which  is  degrading  or  which 
marks  an  individual  as  socially  inferior.  Every  man  wishes  to  have  the 
respect  of  hii  fellow  man  and  if  he  can  do  so  by  giving  up  a  pick  and  sbovd 
job  and  taking  a  job  fitting  handles  to  shovels,  he  will  do  so.  We  must  change 
our  attitude  toward  such  work  and  remove  the  fiction  that  a  pick  and  shovel 
job  is  only  for  foreigners.  In  the  sense  that  profiteers  use  the  term,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "common"  labor. 

If  there  were  in  reality  a  dearth  of  workmen  in  the  steel  industry,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  recruit  such  labor  from  the  steel  countries  of  Europe, 
where  men  have  been  trained.  Workmen  from  the  steel  industries  of  Sweden, 
Germany,  England  and  France  would  certainly  migrate  co  tne  United  Scates 
if  the  wages  paid  in  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  constituted  an  incen- 
tive. No  change  in  the  present  immigration  law  is  necessary  to  admit  labor 
from  these  countries.  The  steel  industry,  however,  wants  the  cheapest  kind  of 
labor  that  can  be  brought  from  southeastern  Europe.  The  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  do  not  constitute  good  citizenship  material  does  not 
concern  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  steel  industry  wants  the  cheapest 
labor  of  Europe  and  prefers  the  inferior  mental  types  because  experience  has 
proved  that  most  of  them  do  not  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  organize 
for  their  own  protection.  The  instinct  of  organization,  so  highly  deve«oped 
among  the  workmen  of  Sweden,  Germany,  England  and  France,  has  not  been 
developed  among  the  people  of  southeastern  Europe.  They  can  be  treated 
like  sheep  and  herded  around  the  gates  at  a  steel  plant  as  a  perpetual  menace 
to  the  rise  of  every  organization  of  union  labor. 

Tide  after  tide  of  cheap,  oppressed,  foreign  labor  has  swept  over  the  steel 
industry  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  succeeding  tide  of  cheap  labor  has  been 
characterized  by  a  lower  level  of  intelligence.  Scotch,  Irish  and  Cornish  labor 
replaced  the  original  American  labor  and  these  in  turn  have  been  driven 
out  by  other  cheap  labor,  until  now  the  immigration  which  is  urged  to  enter  the 
the  steel  industry  contains  a  large  percentage  of  the  most  backward  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Logically  the  next  tide  should  consist  of  Asiatics,  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  long  ago  have  been  composed  of  Chinese,  and  Hindoo 
labor,  except  that  the  laws  of  the  country  constituted  a  bar.  If  permissible 
many  employers  would  bring  in  coolie  labor  just  as  the  sugar  planters  of 
Hawaii  are  clamoring  for  more  Chinese  coolie  labor. 

The  Coal  Industry 

The  United  States  has  been  thoroughly  educated  during  the  last  six 
months  to  the  fact  that  the  trouble  with  the  coal  industry  is  that  its  organiza- 
tion of  ownership,  control  and  management  is  so  crude  that  there  exists  a  sur- 
plus of  250,000  workmen  in  that  industry.  So  long  as  this  waste  of  man-power 
is  possible  the  coal  industry  wiU  not  be  forced  to  organize  on  a  sound  economic 
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basis.  The  continual  flow  of  immigration  will  prevent  absorption  of  these  men 
into  other  industries.  It  would  be  sound  industrial  statesmenship,  therefore, 
to  continue  immigration  restriction  until  this  surplus  labor  is  absorbed  and  the 
industry  forced  to  solve  its  production  problems. 

Textile  Industry 

The  excessive  immigration  before  the  war  made  possible  an  exceedingly 
low  wage  to  all  labor  in  the  textile  industry  of  New  England.  The  check  upon 
immigration  during  the  war  was  one  of  the  factors  in  raising  wages.  A  cam- 
paign of  employers  a^fter  the  war  to  force  wages  back  to  the  former  level  has 
failed  because  the  usual  supply  of  cheap  labor  from  southeastern  Europe  has 
been  checked  by  the  3  per  cent  law.  The  time  spent  in  the  army  by  the  young 
men  of  foreign  birth  and  the  young  men  of  the  second  generation,  served  to 
implant  in  their  minds  higher  standards  of  American  citizenship,  standards 
that  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  former  low  wage  level.  Efficient  produc- 
tion mana,gement  has  not  constituted  the  way  to  profits  in  the  textile  industry 
so  much  as  the  process  of  speculation  in  commodities.  Just  as  in  the  steel 
industry  the  wages  in  the  textile  industry  do  not  constitute  an  incentive 
to  workmen  of  northern  Europe.  Under  the  new  order  of  things  management 
in  the  textile  industry  is  forced  to  solve  its  industrial  problems,  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  run  their  erratic  course  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

Incentives  to  Immigration 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  realized  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
depression  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  the  United  States  does  not 
now  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  foreign  workmen  as  a  desirable  place  to  live. 
A  glance  at  the  tables  prepared  by  Commissioner  Husband  showi  that  immi- 
grant aliens  numbered  309,556  and  the  emigrant  aliens  numbered  198,712  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  This  leaves  an  increase  of  aliens  of  only 
110.844.  Considered  more  comprehensively  by  including  non  immigrants  and 
non  emigrants,  the  statistics  show  that  the  increase  of  aliens  of  all  classes  was 
87,121  during  the  same  fiscal  year.  The  significant  part  of  this  total  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  obtained  by  combining  an  increase  of  98.808  in  female  population 
and  an  actual  decrease  of  11,687  in  the  alien  male  population.  , 

What  class  of  labor  is  participating  most  heavily  in  this  exodus  from  the 
United  States?  A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration  by 
occupations  shows  that  32,726  laborers  entered  the  country,  but  100,058 
laborers  departed,  returning  for  the  most  part  to  their  owa  country.  This 
constitutes  irrefutable  evidence  that  wages  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  United 
States  do  not  constitute  an  incentive  to  immigration.  It  is  time  to  recog- 
nize that  the  soundest  method  of  attracting  labor  of  this  grade  is  for  the  indus 
tries  in  the  United  States  which  employ  them  to  develop  a  condition  which  will 
attract  them  instead  of  forcing  them  to  leave  our  shores  disillusioned  and  dis- 
satisfied. These  industries  have  for  many  years  encouraged  immigration  to  the 
United  States  by  misrepresentation  and  Europe  has  learned  its  lesson.  It  is 
time  that  the  country  deaned  itself  of  this  blot  upon  its  honor  and  integrity. 
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Because  of  its  interest  to  workers  of  aU  unions,  the  occupation  table  is 
reprinted  here  in  full: 

Table  2. — Immigrant  aliens  admitted  and  emigrant  aliens  departed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922,  by  occupations. 


Occupation. 


Immi- 

Bmi- 

grant. 

grant. 

704 

I 
158 

127 

63 

1,204 

526 

66 

23 

713 

131 

1.103 

379 

131 

57 

392 

154 

714 

229  , 

744 

258  ! 

458 

157  , 

164 

111 

2.118 

456  1 

2.317 

611 

10.955 

3.313 

1.629 

547  ! 

1.168 

375  1 

880 

302 

97 

18 

35 

21  , 

1.059 

373  1 

160 

146 

3.930 

1.184 

39 

5  1 

147 

215  ; 

7 

7  1 

9.444 

2.027 

3.726 

387 

931 

215 

131 

38 

431 

221 

165 

20 

751 

195 

146 

86 

5-0 

40 

1.291 

948 

2.845 

1.224  i 

1.411 

359  1 

1.683 

709  ' 

187 

58 

177 

79 

600 

52 

Occupation. 


grant. 


Bmi- 
graat. 


PROP8S8IONAL. 

Actors 

Architects 

Clergy 

Bditors 

Electricians 

Engineers  (professional). 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  scientific  persons 

Musicians 

Officials  (Government) 

Physicians 

Sculptors 

Teachers 

other  professional 

Total 

SKIU.BD. 

Bakers 

Barbers  and  hairdressers ..... 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers , 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers 

Cigar  packers 

Clerks  and  accountants 

Dressmakers , 

Engineers    (locomotive,    ma- 

rme.  and  stationary) 

Furriers  and  fur  workers . 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewelers 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons 

Mechanics  (not  specific^) .  .  . 
Metal   workers    (other   than 

iron,  steel,  and  tin) 

Millers 

Milliners 


8KXIX8D — continued . 


Miners 

Painters  and  glaziers 

Pattern  makers 

Photographers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness  makers. . 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers 

stokers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Textile  workers  (not  specified) 

Tinners 

Tobacco  workers 

Upholsterers 

Watch  and  clock  makers . . . 

Weavers  and  spinners 

Wheelwrights 

Woodworkers  (not  specified) 
Other  skilled 


Total. 


UISCSIXANHOUS. 


Agents 

Bankers 

Draymen,      hackmen,      and 

teamsters 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Hotel  keepers 

Laborers 

Manufacturers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous 


Total 

No     occupation      (including 
women  and  children) 


2.227 

881 

54 

198 

170 

219 

409 

96 

1.972 

2.287 

348 

162 

4.331 

99 

131 

176 

20 

78 

290 

1.262 

7 

89 

2.472 


3,257 

346 

12 

54 

39 

65 

77 

21 

134 

826 

195 

93 

981 

28 

67 

40 

19 

34 

532 

8 

28 

1.250 


51.588 


17.958 


611 
125 

308 

10.529 

7,676 

640 

165 
32.726 

202 

7.278 

44.531 

11.172 


207 
136 

84 

2.690 

5.036 

154 

97 

100.058 

152 

4,328 

5.212 

4.343 


115,963 
131.050 


122.497 
54.944 


Grand  total . 


309.556 


198.712 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  performed  a  great  social  service  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  its  stand  against  an  unrestricted  flow  of  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States.  Some  day  that  service  will  be  fittingly  recog- 
nized. It  has  raised  the  standards  of  those  who  work  for  a  li\dng.  It  has  done 
much  toward  the  reduction  of  poverty.  It  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  machinery  and  power  that  has  raised  the  unit  and  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  It  has  helped  develop  and  maintain  the  American 
standards  of  living  and  citizenship.  In  addition  to  protecting  the  standards 
of  America's  workers,  a  restrictive  and  properly  regulated  immigration  con- 
stitutes a  real  service  and  a  protection  to  prospective  immigrants.  If  they 
entered  in  too  large  nimibers  they  would  be  forced  into  the  unemplo3red 
class  or  they  would  be  forced  to  accept  wages  that  would  not  permit  mainte- 
nance of  decent  standards  of  living. 

The  melting-pot  theory  of  immigration  has  long  been  discredited  and 
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discarded  by  sound  economists  and  students  of  immigration.  Immigration  has 
been  too  great  for  assimilation.  We  have  been  approaching  rapidly  the 
point  of  super-saturation  or  the  point  at  which  immigrants  can  not  be  ab- 
sorbed. The  Americanization  process,  although  speeded  up  by  every  possible 
means  during  and  since  the  war,  has  not  been  sufficiently  rapid.  The  war 
demonstrated  this  fact.  After  eight  years  of  comparative  drought  in  immigra- 
tion we  have  made  little  progress  toward  an  assimilation  of  the  mass  of  immi- 
grants from  southern  and  ea«5tem  Europe  that  approaches  a  satisfactory 
American  standard.  The  process  requires  more  time.  Stricter  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  law  would  reduce  the  number  of  strikebreakers,  of  course. 
After  all,  the  greatest  good  will  come  from  immigration  restriction. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  an  influx  of  the  inferior  stock  of  Europe 
for  breeding  purposes.  Look  at  Rome!  She  fell  because  she  encouraged  the 
breeding  of  proletarians.  That  word  is  mouthed  by  many  today  who  do  not 
know  that  proletarian  means  "producers  of  offspring,"  and  that  this  class  of 
persons  were  not  capable  of  any  other  contribution  to  society.  They  were 
paupers,  vagabonds,  degenerates,  the  lowest,  or  sixth,  social  class,  and  were 
exempt  from  civic  duties,  military  service,  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  They 
could  breed  children — and  they  did.  Romans  expected  a  good  citizenry  to  rise 
from  this  muck.  The  muck  produced  only  inferiors.  No  wonder  Rome  fell! 

In  view  of  the  serious  industrial  problems  that  must  be  solved  in  the 
future,  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  that  problem  by  encouraging 
immigration  of  cheap  labor.  Those  who  advocate  lowering  our  immigration 
standards  as  a  means  of  smashing  unions  or  preventing  the  organization  of 
workmen  are  not  only  postponing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  labor  prob- 
lem, but  are  contributing  decidedly  to  the  difficulty  of  that  problem.  If  it  is 
not  solved  on  an  American  basis,  it  certainly  will  not  be  beneficial  to  industry 
if  it  is  solved  upon  the  basis  and  standards  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 


"But  in  the  adaptation  in  this  country  of  English  legal  and  equity 
usages,  our  Federal  courts  and  most  of  the  courts  of  our  states  have  come  to 
embrace  both  functions.  Otu-  judges  are  both  law  judges  and  equity  judges. 
They  conduct  trials  before  jtuies;  they  also  issue  decrees  without  jtuies.  With 
what  result?  That,  armed  with  the  power  to  command,  judges,  who  before 
ascension  to  the  bench  were  formerly  the  representatives  in  litigation  of 
monopoly  corporations,  issue,  while  sitting  in  'chambers,'  mandates  against 
bodies  of  workmen  with  whom  such  corporations  may  be  in  conflict,  and  re- 
frain from  bringing  the  case  into  court  for  trial  before  juries.  This  is  not  to 
question  the  integrity  of  such  judges.  It  is  only  to  say  they  follow  the  rules 
of  htunan  nature  and  continue  to  think  and  act  on  the  bench  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  before  they  went  there." — Henry  George,  Jr., 
The  Menace  of  Privilege,  page  180, 


Charters  have  been  issued  from  September  1  to  and  including  September 
30  as  follows:  Central  bodies,  4;  local  trade  unions,  3 ;  federal  labor  unions,  3 ; 
total,  10. 
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Baker -Gompers  "Open -Shop" 
Correspondence 

Being  of  the  opinion  thai  the  correspondence  between  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War,  and  Samuel  Gompers  is  of  an  interesting 
and  illuminating  character,  it  is  published  below  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may 
desire  further  information  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  so<aUed  ''open- 
shopr—{S.  G.,  Ed.) 

GOMPERS  TO  BAKER 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  19, 1922. 
Hon.  Nbwton  D.  Bakbr,  President, 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
D8AR  Mr.  Baker:  Someone  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Human  Side," 
in  which  you  are  quoted  as  being  a  convert  to  the  so-called  "open  shop."  The  pamphlet 
prints  extracts  from  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Cleveland  papers  in  which  yoa 
are  purported  to  say : 

"An  enlightened  and  determined  public  opinion  will  eventually  settle  the 
Building  Trade  situation  in  Cleveland  upon  a  right  principle — ^the  principle  of 
the  open  shop;  the  shop  where  every  worker's  chance  is  as  good  as  every  other 
worker's  chance,  and  from  which  no  worker  is  shut  out  because  he  holds  a  union 
card  and  from  which  no  worker  is  shut  out  because  he  has  no  union  card." 

Knowing  you  as  I  did  before  and  during  the  war  and  since,  this  alleged  conversion 
of  yours  to  all  that  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  wage  earners  proved  a  very 
great  shock.  You  surely  must  be  aware  that  the  "open"  shop  is  not  "the  shop  where 
every  worker's  chance  is  as  good  as  every  other  worker's  chance." 

Among  the  corporations  that  maintain  the  so-called  "open  shop"  are  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  meat  packers.  Do  you  believe  "that  every  worker's 
chance  is  as  good  as  every  other  worker's  chance"  in  those  corporations?  If  that  were 
true,  would  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emplojres  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
rebel  because  conditions  were  unsatisfactory?  Would  many  thousands  of  employes 
of  the  big  meat  packers  have  rebelled  against  conditions,  if  they  had  been  satisfactory? 

These  two  industries  ha^e  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "open  shop" 
is  indeed  a  closed  shop,  as  any  hint  that  a  worker  is  a  member  of  a  union  immediately 
erects  a  bar  to  his  employment. 

Do  you  know  that  in  a  number  of  cities  there  ha\e  been  employers'  organizations 
wnicli  have  combined  for  the  ptupose  of  refusing  to  sell  materials  and  pioducts  to  em- 
ployers who  operate  an  agreement  with  the  unions  of  working  people?  Did  you  read 
the  testimony  before  the  Lockwood  Committee  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  refused  to  sell  material  to  builders  and  build- 
ing contractors  if  they  employed  union  workmen?  Do  you  know  that  the  Emplosrers' 
Association  of  San  Francisco  has  inaugurated  a  system  that  builders  and  contractors  who 
want  material  must  obtain  a  permit  from  that  association  and  that  permits  are  refused 
to  builders  and  building  contractors  who  are  in  agreement  with  the  unions  in  the  build- 
ing industry?  And  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  that  situation?  And  that  in  all  likelihood  prosecutions  may  be  instituted? 
And  that  thousands  pf  such  instances  have  been  put  tmder  the  euphonious  title  of  the 
"open  shop"  or  the  traitorous  "American  plan"  shop. 

Your  experience  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  dtuing  the  war  should  not 
have  influenced  you  to  believe  that  it  was  an  altruistic  corporation.  If  the  government 
of  the  United  States  could  not  compel  that  corporation  to  do  what  it  should  do  in  the 
interest  of  our  government  during  the  great  war,  can  you  believe  it  possible  that  its 
employes  will  receive  the  consideration  due  them  when  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  cof^ 
poration  as  individuals  through  straw  bosses? 

I  feel  very  deeply  in  thb  matter,  and,  after  reading  what  is  attributed  to  you  in 
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favor  of  the  non-^tmion  shop,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  you  were  correctly 
quoted.  But,  since  then,  I  have  received  a  number  of  clippings  from  labor  papers  pub- 
lished in  Ohio  that  point  to  you  as  the  leader  of  the  interests  which  are  striving  to  crush 
the  labor  unions.  The  Washington  papers  carry  a  story  today  that  you  have  been  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  one  of  the  dominant  parties  in  Cuyahoga 
County.  You  know  that  I  am  neither  a  democrat  nor  a  republican;  that  I  am  partisan  to 
principle  and  not  to  party.  But  do  you  believe  that  many  of  the  wage  earners  who  have 
struggled  and  sacrificed  for  years  to  help  build  up  American  standards  will  follow  your 
advice  politically  if  the  declarations  credited  to  you  are  based  on  facts? 

T  regret  very  much  having  to  write  this  letter,  but,  during  the  ttying  days  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  were  thrown  much  together  in  endeavoring  to  give  every  aid 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  I  learned  to  respect  you  very  highly  for  what  I  bclie\ed  to  be 
your  high  principles  where  Labor  is  concerned.  1  f  there  is  anything  that  savors  of  captious- 
ness  in  this  letter  it  is  not  intended.  What  I  say  is  simply  to  call  to  your  mind  the  terrible 
step  you  have  taken — one  that  I  can  not  understand  and  can  hardly  believe. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMimi*  G0MP8RS. 


BAKER  TO  GOMPERS 

THE  CLEVELAND  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

POUNDSD  IN    1848 

Nbwton  D.  Baksr,  President. 
Richard  P.  Grant,  First  Vice-President, 
P.  C.  Chandlbr,  Second  Vice-President. 
Gborgb  a.  Coulton,  Treasurer. 
Munson^Havbns,  Secretary. 

August  24th,  1922, 
Cleveland,  Fifth  City. 
Mr.  Samusl  Gompsrs, 

President,  American  Federation  oj  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbar  Mr.  Gomfbrs:  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  August  19th.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  on  the  day  you  wrote  that  letter  I  read  your  article  in  "The  Woman 
Citizen"  entitled  "The  Wrong  Way  in  Kansas,"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  reading 
I  sat  for  a  long  time  questioning  whether  I  mignt  venture  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  a 
letter  on  the  subject.  Then  my  attention  was  drawn  aside  to  something  else  and  now  you 
have  written  me  on  a  very  much  broader  subject,  thus  generously  ezaising  in  advance 
this  addition  to  your  many  and  great  burdens. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Kansas  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  Such  examinations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  of  its  provisions,  rather  than  of  its  workings,  have  inclined  me  to  a  favorable 
opinion  of  it,  but  this  is  not  the  result  of  prolonged  consideration  and  of  course,  how- 
ever good  the  act  in  itself  may  be,  its  virtue  could  be  destroyed  by  an  unjust  or  partisan 
administration  of  it,  so  that  I  would  withhold  judgment  until  I  could  learn  what  the  le- 
sults  of  the  law  in  practice  are,  but  your  criticism  of  the  act  impressed  me  most  because 
in  an  you  say  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  which  recognizes  any  public  interest  in  labor 
controversies.  Peeling  sure  that  this  omission  must  be  due  to  the  compression  with  which 
3rou  were  writing  for  that  paper,  I  have  spent  two  da3rs  re-reading  your  views  as  set 
forth  in  "Labor  and  the  Common  Welfare,"  and  there  again  I  find  that  yoa  reject  the  idea 
consistently.  Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  summarize  your  opinion  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence, but  these  stirring  and  eloquent  addresses  aud  editorials  of  yours  seem  to  me  to 
hold  that  Labor  alone  understands  its  interests,  that  any  interference  from  the  outside 
with  Labor's  pursuit  of  its  interests  is  wrong  and  that  true  progress  can  only  be  made 
when  Labor  is  allowed  a  free  hand  by  negotiation,  where  possible,  and  strike  and  boy- 
cott, where  Labor  deems  them  necessary,  to  secure  a  recognition  of  these  rights.  I  am 
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strengtlieiied  in  the  condusioii  that  this  is  the  central  belief  of  jrout  philosophy  by  your 
statement  to  Mr.  Untermyer  before  the  Lockwood  Committee: 

"Organized  society  has  no  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  labor,"  and  your  steady 
insistence,  before  the  Lockwood  Committee,  of  opposition  to  every  effort  by  law  to  abate 
any  evil  growing  out  of  the  actions,  internal  or  external,  of  labor  unions.  This  position 
seems  to  me  not  only  untenable  in  theory  and  unworkable  in  practice,  but  in  flat  ooa- 
tradiction  to  every  principle  of  American  liberty  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the 
first  place,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  labor  controversies,  not  a  speculative,  acadrmir 
interest,  but  a  direct,  positive  interest.  It  would  be  foUy  to  argue  such  a  statement 
as  you  would  be  the  first  one  to  concede  its  truth,  nor  would  you  and  I  disagree  as  to  the 
character  of  that  interest.  I  permit  msrself  to  enumerate  some  of  the  ingredients  in  it: 
(1)  The  public  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  workets  involving  adequate  and  just 
wages,  wholesome  and  safe  conditions,  educational  and  cultural  opportunities,  provisioa 
against  unemployment  and  dependency  resulting  from  injury  and  old  age;  and  (2)  the 
public  has  an  interest  in  continuity  of  production,  facility  in  distribution  and  cost  to  the 
consumer,  which  should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  just  compensation  to  the  workers 
and  a  reward  to  capital  sufficient  to  tempt  it  to  embark  upon  and  remain  in  productive 
enterprises. 

When  any  aspect  of  this  multiform  public  interest  is  neglected  the  public  is  tnjuied 
and  if  that  neglect  proceeds  from  any  corrigible  cause  it  is  the  public  right  by  appiopriate 
means  to  correct  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  public  has  the  right  to  insure  some 
elements  of  its  interest  by  neglecting  others,  as  for  instance,  quantity  of  production  or 
cheapness  of  price  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  the  workers,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
public  interest  is  real  and  far  too  vital  to  be  left  to  such  incidental  protection  as  may 
emerge  for  it  out  of  unregulated  conflicts  between  the  self  interests  of  employers  and 
employes. 

As  I  have  for  thirty  years  been  a  trade  unionist  I  long  ago  convinced  mysdf  of  the  enormous 
benefits  which  have  come  to  the  worhers  and  to  society  at  large  by  reason  of  trade  unions.  I 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  all  the  improvements  in  the  conditions  surrounding  Labor 
have  come  through  that  agency.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  activity  and  advo- 
cacy of  men  and  women  of  humane  and  enlightened  sentiments,  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  groups,  have  been  very  potent  in  securing  betterment  against  the  evils  of 
child  labor,  industrial  fatigue,  work  with  poisons,  over-work  by  women,  bad  factory  condi- 
tions and  many  other  conditions  which  depress  the  vitality  of  the  workers  and  so  injure 
the  race.  I  believe  too  that  at  least  some  part  of  the  success  which  trade  unions  have 
achieved  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  has  been  because  of  the  intelligent  ssrmpathy 
of  justly  disposed  persons  who,  though  not  themselves  members  of  trade  unions,  brou^t 
to  the  support  of  the  unions  an  overpowering  weight  of  public  opinion.  I  agree  with 
you  that  no  man  can  fully  enter  into  the  emotions  of  a  worker  unless  he  has  himself 
had  a  wife  and  family  depending  for  their  livelihood  upon  his  pay  envelope  and  has 
been  through  the  anguish  of  a  precarious  job  and  long-continued  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. The  best  outsiders  can  do  is  to  respect  those  emotions  with  reverent  sympa- 
thy, but  that  organized  society  should  abandon  its  own  obvious  interests  in  this  whole 
situation  because  it  is  not  full  partner  in  these  emotions  is  a  non  seqiiilur  which  we  do  not 
permit  in  any  other  phase  of  public  interest.  Men  who  have  never  had  the  smallpox 
legislate  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  that  plague.  Childless  men  as  members  of 
legislatures  act  and  vote  upon  measures  for  the  establishment  of  orphanages  and  the 
education  of  the  young.  Farmer  members  of  legislatures  exact  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities  and  city  representatives  vote  on  rural  matters.  The  whole  theory  of  our 
institutions  is  that  the  public  representatives  represent  the  public  interests  and  not  the 
particular  interests  of  a  class,  created  by  experience  or  any  other  mode  of  segregation. 

Your  letter  of  August  19  quotes  from  an  advertisement  printed  by  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  in  one  of  our  local  papers,  which  declares  in  favor  of — 

"the  shop  where  every  worker's  chance  is  as  good  as  every  other  worker's  chance 
and  from  which  no  worker  is  shut  out  because  he  holds  a  union  card  and  from 
which  no  worker  is  shut  out  because  he  has  no  union  card." 
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On  the  basis  of  this  statement  the  pamphlet  to  which  you  refer  classes  me  as  a  con- 
vert to  the  so-called  open  shop  and  your  letter,  as  I  understand  it,  objects  to  this  posi- 
tion not  because  the  position  itself  is  unsound  but  because  that  seemingly  just  position  is 
used  by  some  manufacturers  and  groups  of  manufacturers  as  a  cloak  to  hide  a  movement 
on  their  part  in  favor  of  a  closed  non-union  shop  arrangement. 

It  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  frankly  stand  in  need  of  your  counsel  and  advice,  and  I 
am  writing  this  letter  in  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  add  to  the  many  kindnesses  you 
have  already  done  me  by  speaking  frankly  to  me  on  this  subject. 

As  I  see  it  there  are  three  or  possibly  four  portions  which  one  may  take.  He  may 
favor  (1)  the  closed  non-union  shop;  (2)  the  open  shop;  (3)  the  preferential  union  shop; 
and  (4)  the  closed  union  shop.  My  mind  reaches  an  instantaneous  and  final  disapproval 
of  the  closed  non-union  shop.  I  think  it  is  intolerable  that  a  man  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  work  at  his  trade  because  he  elects  to  join  a  labor  union  and  so  associate  himself 
with  others  in  his  craft  in  counsel  and  action  for  a  bettennent  of  his  condition.  The  closed 
union  shop  seems  to  me  equally  objectionable.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing what  it  is  wise  for  a  man  to  do  in  the  matter  of  jcnning  a  union,  for  if  I  were  a 
worker  I  would  join  a  union  and  be  very  active  in  it  and  I  would  seek  to  have  the  strength 
of  that  union  back  of  me  in  collective  bargaining  for  my  wages  and  the  conditions  of  my 
work.  But  how  can  it  be  that  if  being  such  a  worker  I  freely  elect  not  to  join  a  union 
that  those  who  elect  otherwise  are  given  any  right  or  power  over  me  thereby?  If  I  am  a 
plumber  and  decide  not  to  join  a  union,  can  those  who  decide  otherwise  coerce  me  into 
jcnning  or  accepting  as  an  alternative  the  starvation  of  my  wife  and  children?  You  your- 
sdf  have  described  expulsion  from  a  labor  union  as  capital  punishment  if  it  be  effective 
and  ridiculous  if  it  be  not.  Upon  what  theory  can  it  be  claimed  that  a  labor  union  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  a  non-union  man  from  working  at  his  trade,  and  if  that  right  is  claimed, 
by  what  sanctions  and  penalties  is  the  labor  union  to  enforce  it?  If  you  are  right  that  in 
an  eflidently  organized  industrial  society  the  non-union  man  b  condemned  to  capital 
punishment,  then  have  we  not  two  governments  in  America,  one  dealing  with  the  externals 
of  our  general  political  life,  subject  to  known  laws  enacted  by  dected  representatives  and 
subject  to  change  at  will,  and  the  other  an  extra  legal,  voluntary  society  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  interest  of  a  class,  arbitrarily  excluding  from  membership 
those  whom  it  does  not  desire,  imposing  the  death  sentence  upon  those  whom  it  denres  to 
punish,  and  imposing  upon  all  who  are  not  members  of  it  the  consequences  of  its  judgments 
without  leaving  in  them  any  redress,  right  of  representation  or  right  of  appeal?  Such  a 
government  might  suspend  the  production  of  coal  and  so  freeze  me  and  my  family  to  death. 
It  might  suspend  transportation  and  so  starve  me  and  my  family.  It  might  suspend 
the  production  of  medicines  and  so  devastate  the  country  with  a  plague,  and  all  the 
while  those  who  suffered  these  inconveniences  or  catastrophes  would  for  the  most  part  be 
persons  who  had  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  judgments  by  which  they  were  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

I  do  not  stop  in  this  letter  to  argue  the  case  of  any  of  the  groups,  corporations  or 
individuals  to  which  you  refer.  The  views  you  express  of  them  may  all  be  true;  if  so, 
they  are  evil,  but  what  I  am  very  earnestly  seeking  is  some  light  upon  this  question  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  any  social  progress:  Does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stand  for 
the  principle  of  the  closed  union  shop  as  tmiversally  applicable  to  industry  in  America 
and  if  it  does,  what  does  it  believe  should  be  done  to  those  who  for  any  reason  prefer  not 
to  join  labor  unions  and  whaX  provision  does  it  expect  to  make  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  who,  not  being  workers  in  the 
technical  sense,  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in  trade  unions,  but  yet  are,  in  their  life 
and  liberty,  affected  by  industrial  controversies? 

I  write  you  these  earnest  observations  and  questions,  my  dear  Mr.  Gompers,  because 
I  learned  in  Washington  to  admire  deeply  the  statesmanship,  wisdom  and  patriotism 
which  you  exhibited  during  the  great  crisis  of  our  countrsr's  history.  The  admiration 
I  then  conceived  is  too  deep  and  genuine  to  be  affected  by  any  present  or  future  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  may  arise  between  us.  My  hope  is  that  your  patience  and  frank- 
ness will  persuade  you  to  hdp  me  again  and  that  as  the  result  of  this  interchange  of  let- 
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ters  I  may  have  the  relief  of  knowmg  that  we  do  not  differ  in  any  fundamental  way  and 
that  I  can  continue  to  work  with  you  and  for  America  as  I  am  sure  we  both  did  in  high 
spirit  in  the  days  of  the  War. 

With  personal  affection  and  regard,  believe  me, 

Sincerdy  yours, 

Nhwton  D.  Bakbr. 


BAKER  TO  GOMPEBS 

THE  CLEVELAND  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 
P0UND8D  IN  1848 

N8WTON  D.  BakSR,  President, 
Richard  F.  Grant.  First  Vice- President, 
P.  C.  ChandlBR,  Second  Vice-President. 
GBORG8  A.  CouLTON,  Treasurer, 
MuNsoN  Havbns,  Secretary, 

S8PT811B8R  28,  1922. 
Cleveland,  Fifth  City, 
Mr.  Samubl  Gompbrs, 

President,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dsar  Mr.  Gompbrs.  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  special  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  of  Sunday,  September  17,  1922,  in  which  you  charge  that  there  b  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  trade  union  movement  by  a  concerted  movement  on  the  part 
of  employers. 

In  this  article  you  have  enumerated  a  list  of  associations  which  you  chancterize  as 
"organizations  of  anti-union  employers."  In  this  list  you  have  included  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cleveland.  Such  inclusion,  I  believe,  must  have  been  made  by  you 
without  adequate  information  concerning  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  its 
membership,  and  activities. 

This  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  over  4,000  members,  who  joined  as  individuals.  Its 
membership  Is  made  up  of  men  from  many  walks  of  life,  incfaidin?  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, educators,  engineers,  lawirers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  occupations  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Corporations  or  organizations  which  employ  labor  are  not  repre- 
sented as  organizations. 

The  record  of  this  chamber  in  labor  relations  is  clear.  Its  action  in  labor  matters 
has  been  based  entirely  on  its  "Declaration  of  Principles,"  adopted  April  7,  1920,  by  a 
committee  composed  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  attorneys  and  two  nationally  known 
labor  leaders.  This  declaration  takes  the  stand  that  "the  public  interest  is  paramount" 
It  is  not  anti-tmion  in  language  or  intent. 

In  April,  1922,  press  dispatches  announced  that  you  had  requested  local  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  country  to  investigate  the  activities  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  labor  relations.  On  April  17,  1922,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor  in  which  we  offered  every  facility  for  invesdgatioa  of  our 
activities  for  your  information.  We  were  not  called  upon  to  furnish  any  infonnatioa  as  a 
result  of  this  offer.  I  am  quite  sure  that  had  such  investigation  been  made,  the  facts  fur- 
nished to  you  would  have  led  you  to  omit  from  your  list  of  anti-union  organizatkHia  the 
name  of  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Comioerce. 

I  am  locddng  forward  with  exceeding  interest  for  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  August 
24  in  answer  to  yours  of  August  19. 

With  expression  of  high  regard,  I  am, 

Sincerdy  iroursy 

Newton  D.  Baksr, 
PresidemL 
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GOMPERS  TO  BAKER 

Oct.  2.  1922. 
Mr.  Nbwton  D.  Baksr,  President, 

Cleveland  Chamber  cf  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DSAR  Mr.  BakBr:  I  shall  attempt  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  28,  and  also 
to  your  letter  of  August  24,  which  I  have  been  too  busy  until  now  to  give  the  considera- 
tion which  I  feel  it  should  have. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  your  philosophy 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  trade  union  movement,  which  is  also  my  philosophy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  labor  movement  and  the  affairs  of  industry  in  general.  It  is  because  of  this 
difference  that  we  find  ourselves  in  opposite  positions  in  relation  to  such  vital  questions  as 
the  union  shop  and  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  Discussion  of  the  imme- 
diate facts  in  either  case  can  not  lead  to  any  worthy  result  because  our  difference  is  founded 
upon  something  deeper,  which  is  the  principle  involved. 

I  shall  discuss  your  letter  of  September  28,  relating  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  briefly.  You  believe  that  I  was  wrong  in  naming  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  among  institutions  of  anti-union  employers.  I  am  willing  to  grant  you  that 
perhaps  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  least  bitter  and  least  militant 
of  such  organizations,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  deeper  implications 
it  is  as  much  anti-union  as  any  similar  organization  in  the  country.  I  can  not  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  No  doubt  there  are  among  those  members  many  employers  of  union  labor. 
No  doubt  there  are  among  those  members  many  who  are  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
organizations  of  the  workers  and  whose  ideals  and  principles  are  of  the  highest  order. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  declarations  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
afford  to  anti-union  employers  what  may  be  called  a  pious  cloak  for  their  iniquity. 

It  is  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
union  shop  is  wrong  and  that  "an  enlightened  and  determined  public  opinion  will  even- 
tually settle  the  building  trades  situation  in  Cleveland  upon  a  right  principle — ^the 
principle  of  the  open  shop>  .  .  ."  What  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  building  trades, 
90  far  as  the  position  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  concerned,  holds  good 
for  all  industry. 

You  are  at  present  the  President  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  find 
you  quoted  as  having  said:  "The  closed  union- shop  presents,  in  my  judgment,  an  un- 
American  and  undemocratic  principle."  I  find  in  the  Open  Shop  Encyclopedia,  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturer^,  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Clevdand  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  in  which  that  special  conmiittee  declares  that:  "The 
existence  of  a  closed  union  shop  throughout  the  local  building  industry  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  following  conditions  which  your  committee  considered  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  as  well  as  to  the  industry  itself."  There  follows  a  digest  of  the  report  alleging 
underproduction,  restriction  of  output  and  a  consequent  alleged  increase  of  200  per  cent 
in  union  labor  building  costs.  I  doubt  if  there  could  be  a  better  example  of  bias. 

I  say  to  you,  and  I  think  you  know,  that  the  building  contractors  of  Cleveland 
are  incapable  of  ascertaining  upon  the  bcuns  of  present  records  anything  even  roughly 
approximating  any  change  in  per  man  production  or  in  per  man  cost  of  operations. 
I  am  sure  that  the  building  contractors  of  Cleveland  are  upon  the  average  no  more 
advanced  in  methods  than  are  employers  throughout  the  country.  After  an  exhaustive 
investigation  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  finds  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  institutions  of  the  country  know  ivhBt  are  their  costs  of 
operation.  If  the  costs  of  operation  are  not  known,  there  can  be  no  posdbility  of  accu- 
racy in  charging  to  labor  a  decrease  in  productivity  or  in  charging  that  any  decrease  in 
productivity  is  due  to  labor.  Yet  we  find  the  special  committee  of  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce  charging  that  the  union  building  trades  workers  of  Clevdand  reduced  their 
output  by  one-third,  and  for  that  reduced  output  received  twice  as  much  pay  as  for- 
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meriy.  It  b  gotng  to  be  difficult  to 
friendly,  or  even  fair,  sources.  Tl 
tion  of  Manufacturers  are  evidei 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  good  am 

You  are  frank  in  avowing  yoi 
position,  I  am  bound  at  the  same  i 
of  thought  and  conviction.  What 
with  the  thoroughness  which  mig] 
a  great  deal  of  essential  informatic 

The  portion  of  the  Cleveland  ( 
union  shop  is  wrong  and  that  what 
that  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Coi 
to  the  organizations  of  the  workers, 
actively  to  apply  the  position  to  i 
to  the  organizations  of  workers, 
"open  shop"  is  right,  and  if  you 
believe  to  be  a  wrong,  you  can  m 
Your  position  must  either  be  a  pi 
apply  in  i  ni' tice  or  else  you  must 
unions,  destructive  of  union  stand 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  s 

I  want  you  to  understand  tht 
hostility,  although  I  am  writing 
However  disappointed  I  may  be 
I  am  bound  to  respect  them  as  vi 
had  not  only  pleasant  but  I  beli 
work  I  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  g 

If  I  may  turn  now  to  your  1 
the  points  which  you  have  there  se 
separate,  because  the  same  great 
in  the  earlier  letter  from  an  adver 
merce,  declaring  in  favor  of — 

"the  shop  where  every 
chance  and  from  which  i 
and  from  which  no  workc 

Do  yoa  not  see  what  an  evasioi 
constitutes  what  will  appear  to  s 
for  even  the  bitterest  anti-iinion  ( 
so-called  open  shop  organization 
as  that.  These  declarations  are  li 
may  not  be  absolutely  shut  out,  I 

Consider  this  fact  The  shop 
non-union  men  to  make  it  so.  Thi 
shop  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  at 
plojrment  in  his  shop.  If  he  puts 
you  have  quoted  about  "no  worl 
he  is  bound  to  forget  his  dedarat 
his  shop  in  sufficient  number  to  i 

You  fear  that  I  am  misunderff 
doubt  your  intentions,  nor  do  I  ( 
general  practice  as  a  true  open  she 
an  open  shop.  The  point  is  tha 
what  is  termed  the  "open  shop,"  i 
are  using  their  dedarations  exact] 
is  exactly  as  I  have  represented  it 
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yoa  there  may  be  isolated  exceptions  where  there  is  actual  and  honest  open  shop  opera- 
tion, where  there  really  is  no  discrimination  against  union  men  and  where  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  work  put  forth  by  union  men  as  the  minimum  of  justice  are  provided 
without  question  and  without  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  anjrwh'^re  anv  such  shop  in  which  at  sometime,  sooner  or  later, 
the  issue  will  not  arise  as  to  whether  finally  that  shop  shall  be  union,  or  non-union,  and 
some  time  sufficient  union  men  will  find  their  way  into  the  shop,  or  sufficient  nonr 
union  men  in  the  shop  will  become  union  men,  to  force  the  issue  of  unionism. 

Ther^  are,  as  you  say,  four  positions  which  one  may  take.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  four  positions  in  theory  which  one  may  take.  I  know  of  only  two  positions  which 
may  be  taken  by  those  who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts  and  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  human  relationship  that  underlies  the  facts.  You  might  reject  the  shop  closed  entirely 
against  union  men  and  yet  accept  readily  the  shop  and  the  idea  which,  if  successful,  must 
ultimately  become  closed  against  union  men.  It  is  much  like  shrinking  from  instan- 
taneous execution  while  welcoming  a  gradual  suffocation. 

You  tell  me  that  if  you  were  a  worker,  you  would  join  a  union  and  would  be  active 
in  your  union,  and  you  would  seek  to  have  the  strength  of  that  union  back  of  you  in 
collective  bargaining  foi  your  wages  and  condidons  under  which  you  would  work. 
If  you  were  a  union  man  and  a  wage-earner,  you  would  find  that  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive 3rour  union  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  speak  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  emplojrer  and  tnat  your  union  vrould  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  induce  the  em- 
ployer at  times  to  do  things  which  he  would  not  be  willing  to  do  if  there  were  no  unions 
in  existence.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  write  into  an  agreement  the  stipulation  of 
absolute  union  shop  operation  and  that  frequently  is  not  necessary,  but  it  would  be 
necessary,  as  you  would  find,  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  make  certain  at  all  times 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  and  standards  required  by  the  union  could  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  emplo3rment  of  numbers  of  non-union  men.  If  you  were  a  union  man, 
you  would  be  active  and  you  would  do  evenrthing  possible  to  secure  those  things  for 
which  union  men  contend  and  you  would  find  two  obstacles  in  your  path,  one  of  which 
would  be  an  unwilling  employer,  while  the  other  would  be  the  non-tmion  worker. 

You  assume,  however,  that  if  you  should  elect  not  to  join  a  union  you  should  not 
be  coerced  into  joining  it,  or  accept  as  an  alternative  starvation  of  your  family.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  the  union  compels  no  such  alternative.  What  the  union  workers 
in  a  union  shop  declare  b  tlus:  "We  wiU  not  work  in  this  establishment  if  non-union 
workers  are  employed.  They  may,  of  course,  be  employed,  and  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  employ  them,  if  he  chooses,  but  in  case  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  decline  to  continue  at  work.  Non-union  men  may  work  in  this  plant, 
but  if  they  do,  we  shall  cease  to  work  in  this  plant.  We  do  not  propose  to  work  with 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  assist  in  securing  improvements  in  conditions  of  work,  im- 
provements in  wages  and  the  establishment  of  reasonable  hours  of  labor."  That  is 
precisely  the  union  position  in  the  union  shop  toward  the  employment  of  non-union 
workers.  You  might  elect  to  be  a  non-union  worker,  which  is  to  say  that  you  might 
elect  to  take  for  yourself  the  benefits,  the  improved  standards  of  living,  the  enlarged 
opportunities,  the  reduction  in  hours  of  work,  the  protection  against  uncertainty  and 
whatever  safeguards  and  advantages  might  be  gained  by  union  workers  as  a  result  of 
their  united  intelligence  and  ability  to  bring  about  those  improvements.  You  would 
not  contribute  toward  the  effort  to  secure  improvements,  but  you  would  gladly  accept 
those  improvements  for  yourself.  You  would  incur  none  of  the  risk  and  would  suffer 
through  none  of  the  strikes.  You  would  take  none  of  the  chances  of  being  locked  out 
for  your  convictions  and  would  pay  none  of  the  dues  necessary  to  maintain  organization, 
but  yoa  would  take  the  benefits.  These  you  would  get  whether  you  liked  it  or  not, 
because  they  would  be  thrust  upon  you. 

Throughout  all  of  our  industrial  history  the  unions  have  gone  ahead  pioneering, 
breaking  down  one  evil  after  another,  destrojring  one  curse  after  another,  removing 
one  after  another  the  menaces  of  industry  to  life  and  limb,  raising  continually  tne  intel- 
lectual lives  of  the  toilers,  improving  their  social  status,  bringing  to  them  greater  op- 
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porttinities  for  education  and  for  the  edcuation  of  their  children,  bringing  to  them  better 
homes  and  a  better  environment  generally,  fitting  them  to  find  a  keener  enjo3rment  m 
life  and  to  have  time  for  that  enjoyment,  and  making  them  more  fit  and  capable  to  be 
citizens  of  our  republic 

I  do  not  think  you  will  prestmie  to  say  that  any  great  industrial  advance  has  been 
achieved  by  unorganized  workers,  or  that  any  great  industrial  advance,  so  far  as  the 
workers  are  concerned,  has  been  brought  about  upon  the  initiative  of  employers.  In 
the  background  of  every  single  gain  that  has  been  made  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  workers  themselves. 

For  the  non-union  man  who  remains  so  because  he  is  unable  to  see  what  is  trans- 
piring about  him  and  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  I  have  a  deep  sympathy.  For 
him  who  understands  and  still  remains  a  non-union  man  I  have  a  feeling  which  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  for  me  to  express.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  not  complimentary. 
But  that  the  non-union  man,  tmderstanding  the  facts  of  life  about  him,  has  a  moral 
right  to  accept  the  gains,  the  advances,  the  advantages  and  the  freedom  won  by  tne 
united  efforts  of  those  whom  he  refuses  to  join,  is  something  that  I  can  not  concede 
and  that  I  do  not  believe  you  will  contend  after  you  have  given  the  matter  the  thought 
and  consideration  of  which  you  are  so  capable. 

You  speak  of  the  unions  as  exercising  an  extra  legal  power  to  discipline  those  who 
transgress  their  rules.  Because  unions  at  times  expel  those  who  are  unworthy,  you  seem 
to  think  that  we  have  "two  governments  in  America.'*  I  am  not  inclined  to  argue  the 
point.  It  is  so  self-evident  that  those  who  band  together  for  a  ptupose  have  a  right 
to  deny  their  company  and  association  to  those  who  prove  themselves  tmworthy,  that 
it  seems  to  me  tmnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  matter.  Does  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  retain  in  membership,  or  take  into  membership,  those  whom  it  deems  on- 
qualified  or  disquaUfied  for  membership?  If  the  exercise  of  this  legitimate  function 
constitutes  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  government,  then  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  governments  we  have  in  this  country,  because  every  organizatiori  exerdses  the 
same  right. 

Your  letter  leads  directly  into  a  further  conclusion  that:  "Such  a  government 
might  suspend  the  production  of  coal  and  so  freeze  me  and  my  family  to  death."  I 
am  bound  to  conclude  that  such  an  assertion  could  be  made  by  you  only  in  haste  and 
as  a  result  of  the  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject  The  miners  might  say, 
as  they  have  said,  that  they  would  mine  coal  only  under  such  conditions  as  were  fair 
and  satisfactory  to  them.  They  might  say,  as  they  have  said,  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions offered  by  the  employers  they  could  not  agree  to  mine  coaL  No  organizatioo 
of  the  workers  has  at  any  time  made  any  other  kind  of  stipulation.  Unless  you  are  to 
deny  to  the  workers  all  right  to  an  effective  voice  in  the  determination  of  conditions 
and  terms  under  which  they  are  to  give  service,  you  must  concede  to  them  the  right 
not  to  give  service  under  terms  and  conditions  which  they  can  not  approve  or  accept. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  mining  operations  were  to  be  suspended  so  as  to  cause  inconvience 
to  you  and  your  family,  or  others  and  their  families,  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  and  a 
falsification  of  the  facts  to  say  that  mining  operations  were  thus  suspended  by  the  auto- 
cratic action  of  the  miners.  Why  not  say  that  mining  operations  were  made  impossible 
by  the  autocratic  action  of  the  mine  owners? 

We  have  just  had  a  coal  strike.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  mine  owners  agreed 
with  the  miners  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  governing  mine  work,  the  miners  returned 
to  their  work  and  the  production  of  coal  was  resumed.  The  purpose  of  the  miners  was 
not  to  cause  inconvenience.  It  was  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  terms  and  ood- 
ditions  which  they  deemed  proper.  That  inconvenience  was  caused  is,  of  couxse,  a 
fact.  That  the  mmers  were  responsible  is  not  a  fact.  Furthermore,  I  am  sure  that  3^00 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  much  better  that  there  be  temporary  inconvenience  than 
that  there  be  permanent  mjusuce.  I  have  used  mining  as  an  illustration  largely  bccaise 
IT" was  the  iUustration  which  you  used.  The  principle  involved  applies  everywhere. 
^^  Perhaps  I  have  not  touched  upon  every  point  contained  in  your  letter,  but  I  have 
tried  to  so  present  the  case  in  relation  to  the  major  points  as  to  answer  at  the 
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time  the  minor  points  involved.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  have  succeeded  in  changing  yom* 
point  of  view  in  any  particular.  I  trust,  howeveij,  that  what  I  have  said  may  have  some 
effect.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  yotu:  impressions  and  if  there  be  remaining 
doubts  I  shall  deem  it  a  privilege  if  you  will  communicate  them  to  me,  in  order  that 
I  may  seek  to  remove  them.   I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  in  the  near  future. 

Very  truly  yoitfs, 

Samuel  Gompbrs, 
President^  American  Federation  of  Labor, 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  you  some  pamphlets  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  Court  and 
one  or  two  other  matters. 

GOMPERS  TO  BAKER 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  J5,  1922. 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker:  I  have  re-read  with  much  interest  our  recent  correspondence  in 
regard  to  that  most  important  and  fundamental  principle  and  though  we  are  "on  the  outs" 
upon  that  issue  I  can  not  refrain  from  writing  you  a  word  upon  that  most  outrageous  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  in  reference  to  your  administration 
of  the  War  Department  during  the  great  war.  In  my  judgment  a  gross  and  unwarrantable 
misrepresentation  and  attack  has  been  made  upon  you. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the  Cotmcil  of  National  Defense,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Labor  and  as  a  citizen,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  close  touch  with  you  and 
your  work  as  chairman  of  that  council,  as  Secretary  of  War  and  as  a  public-spirited,  ear- 
nest worker  in  the  great  issues  so  crucial  at  the  time  and  for  the  future  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  Republic  as  well  as  the  allied  countiies,  who,  with  us,  were  jointly  making 
the  greatest  of  possible  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  their  own  lives  and  safeguard 
their  democratic  self-determining  institutions.  Before,  during  and  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  I  know  of  no  man  among  all  our  people  who  could  more  efficiently,  faithfully  and 
unremittingly  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  War  Department  than  you,  and  though,  as  I  say, 
we  are  **on  the  outs"  upon  another  issue,  I  feel  it  only  a  fair  modicum  of  justice  to  you  to 
express  my  contempt  and  indignation  that  so  unjustified  an  attack  ui>on  you  should  have 
been  made  by  a  publication  usually  regarded  as  dependable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Gompers, 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

P.  S. — The  above  was  dictated  while  en  route  to  New  Orleans  where  I  am  to  address 
the  convention  of  the  American  Legion. 


Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  May  15,  1891,  said:  **But  all  agree,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that  some  remedy  must  be  foimd,  and  quickly  f oimd,  for 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  at  this  moment  on  the 
large  majority  of  the  very  poor.  By  degrees  it  has  come  to  pass  that  working- 
men  have  been  given  over,  isolated  and  defenseless,  to  the  carelessness  of 
employers  and  the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition.  And  to  this  must  be 
added  the  custom  of  working  by  contract,  and  the  concentration  of  so  many 
branches  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  so  that  a  small  number 
of  very  rich  men  have  been  able  to  lay  upon  the  masses  of  the  poor  a  yoke 
little  better  than  slavery  itself." 


The  public  be  damned!  I'm  not  nmning  this  road  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public!  I'm  running  it  for  my  own  benefit." — Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  the 
New  York  CentrallRailway. 
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Forgetting  American  Principles — Fallacies 
In  Anti-Strike  Agitation 

By  John  A.  Fr89ican 

SEVBRAI/  public  men  of  more  than  local  reputation,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  indq)endent  and  other  newspapers,  have  directly  or  indirectly  declared 

themsdves  converts  to  the  gospel  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  Some  of  these  converts  profess  to  be  conservative  and  old- 
fashioned  Americans;  they  certainly  claim  to  be  good  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. Gov.  Nathan  L.  MiUer,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  new  converts  we 
have  in  mind,  and  Senator  Calder,  of  the  same  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial statCi  is  another.  £lihu  Root,  ex-Senator  is  another. 

Doubtless,  if  one  were  to  tell  them  that  their  espousal  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  incompatible  with  good  Americanism,  with  loyal  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  essential  American  principles,  they  would  be  shocked  and  amazed. 
Yet  that  is  literally  true.  They  are  not  good  Americans,  they  are  not  conser- 
vatives, they  are  not  followers  of  the  revered  fathers,  when  they  urge  and 
demand  compulsory  arbitration.  For  that  sort  of  arbitration  is  repugnant 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  the  Constitution.  They  are  revolu- 
tionary and  destructive  radicals  without  knowing  it. 

Without  knowing  it,  we  say,  but  they  haVe  no  excuse  for  their  ignorance, 
their  failure  to  perceive  their  inconsistency  and  disloyalty  to  the  Constitution. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  irreconcilable  with  liberty  and  perscnud 
rights.  It  means  the  reintrodaction  of  involimtary  seryitude.  The  right 
of  an  indiridual  to  resign  or  quit  a  job  is  not  enough  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent and  free.  He  needs  the  additional  right  of  cooperation  with  his 
fellowsy  the  right  of  coUectiye  bargaining  and  coUectiye  quitting. 

Now,  if  the  men  and  newspapers  that  are  sd  intolerantly  and  vehemently 
demanding  anti-strike  legislation  have  really  decided  to  join  the  Socialist- 
Bolshevik  party,  to  scrap  Americanism,  to  defend  tyranny  and  slavery, 
they  are  within  their  legal  and  moral  rights  in  advocating  such  a  revolutionary 
departure.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  their  reasons,  their  arguments?  What 
is  it  that  makes  them  so  ready  and  willing  to  throw  American  principles 
overboard? 

The  stock  arguments  enjployed  by  them  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus: 

1.  The  nation  is  sapreme,  and  no  group,  combination  or  interest  can  be  allowed 
to  override  the  anthority  of  the  state.  When,  therefore,  a  strilce  is  ordered,  or  continued, 
against  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  state,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  insurrection.  As  such 
it  must  be  pat  down— and  liice  insurrections  must  be  preTonted  by  drastic  legidation. 

This  argument  is  utterly  fallacious.  It  begs  the  very  question  at  issue. 
Freedom  being  guaranteed  by  law,  the  men  who  stiike  and  refuse  to  surrender 
at  the  bidding  of  a  President,  or  Governor,  are  in  no  sense  insurgents  or 
usurpers  of  state  authority.  They  are  exercising  their  rights  and  they  get 
these  from  the  constitution  of  the  free,  democratic  state.  To  talk,  then,  about 
a  state  within  a  state,  or  overriding  the  state,  is  to  talk  nonsense. 

2.  The  community  must  not  be  deprived  of  food,  fuel  or  necessary  services.  It 
must  not  be  subjected  to  sufferhig-— to  cold,  hunger,  and  the  like. 
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The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the  community  is  better  protected 
by  freedom  than  it  would  be  by  davery  or  governmental  t3rranny.  Under 
freedom  strikes  take  place  occasionally,  and  they  may  cause  hardship,  but 
under  davery  and  t3rranny  production  and  other  services  would  be  so  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful  that  the  public  would  always  suffer  want  and  misery. 

Freedom  has  its  price,  and  strikes  are  part  of  that  price.  The  price  of 
slavery  would  be  infinitdy  greater.  Education,  reason,  experience  and 
other  factors  are  working  under  freedom  to  make  strikes  less  and  less  neces- 
sary. But  so  long  as  strikes  are  a  necessary  weapon,  freedom-loving  men  will 
fight  for  the  right  to  strike. 

3.  Society  has  rights,  as  wdl  as  labor  and  capitaL  What  beeomes  of  sodety^g 
rights  when  labor  or  capital  striked  Is  not  society  entitled  to  equal  protection? 

The  answer  to  this  argmnent  is  that,  like  the  first,  is  question-begging. 
Of  course,  society  has  rights,  but  freedom  offers  the  best  protection  of  these 
rights  in  the  long  nm.  The  right  to  strike  is  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  work  or 
not  to  work  for  this  or  that  employer.  It  is  not  a  dass  privilege.  It  is  a  corol- 
lary from  a  general  principle,  one  of  value  and  importance  to  all  healthy, 
national  members  of  the  body  politic.  If  freedom  is  better  for  each  individual 
in  the  long  nm  than  dependence  and  subjection,  then  freedom,  with  all  its 
occasional  inconveniences,  is  better  for  society  in  the  long  nm  than  r^imenta- 
tion,  tyranny  and  bureaucratic  intermeddling. 

4.  The  faidiTidoal  worker  would  be  free  to  strike,  in  any  case,  and  only  coDecttre 
action,  organised  and  regnlarly  financed  strikes,  would  be  prohibited.  This  would  not  be 
fliayery,  bnt  ''wise  regulation.^ 

The  answer  to  this  claim  is  that  the  individual  right  to  quit  work  is  a 
delusion  and  mockery  in  this  age  of  ours.  The  individual  is  helpless.  To 
be  free,  he  must  have  the  right  to  cooperate  with  others,  to  act  in  concert 
with  others,  to  maintain  efficient  organizations  and  accumulate  resources. 
Would  business  men  or  farmers  accept  serious  limitations  upon  the  right  to 
cooperate,  to  form  trade  associations,  to  sell  and  buy  collectively?  The  right 
to  organize  implies  the  right  to  act  through  and  by  the  organization,  on  a  wide 
national  or  international  scale.  An  assault,  by  law  or  injunctions,  on  col- 
lective bargaining  and  strikes  under  union  direction  and  tmion  leadership, 
with  funds  to  support  strikers,  is  an  assault  on  the  right  to  organize  for  any 
vital  purpose  or  in  any  effective  way. 

Now,  if  the  impartial  reader  will  critically  consider  the  editorials,  articles, 
speeches  and  interviews  in  which  anti-strike  legislation  is  advocated,  he  will 
perceive  that  all  of  them  base  their  proposals  on  some,  or  all,  of  the  arguments 
we  have  analyzed.  If  these  arguments  are  tmsound,  the  case  for  compul- 
sion collapses.  Loud,  tall  and  aggressive  talk  about  public  interests  should 
not  deceive  the  intelligent  and  freedom-loving  citizen,  whether  he  is  a  wage- 
worker,  a  farmer,  or  a  professional  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  here  from  an  address  made  recently  before 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  U.  S.  Senator  George  W.  Pepper,  a 
lawyer  of  ability  a:nd  learning.  Senator  Pepper  was  discussing  industrial 
developments,  and  he  sounded  the  following  note  of  warning: 

Let  lis  not  make  frantic  appeals  to  government  and  force  to  work  the  miracles 
which  we  do  not  deserve.  Let  us  put  no  trust  in  industrial  coercion.  Let  us  make  no 
appeal  to  the  court  beyond  the  barest  limit  of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  let 
us  never  make  an  appeal,  even  in  these  cases,  a  covert  method  of  imposing  upon  the 
courts  an  impossible  jurisdiction  over  all  industrial  happiness  and  welfare. 

Senator  Pepper  is  a  conservative  republican.  His  apprehensions  are  signi- 
ficant. Opposition  to  industrial  coercion  and  t3rranny  should  not  be  left 
to  union  labor  and  advanced  Liberalism.  Conservative  Americans  who  have 
not  lost  their  heads,  and  who  can  think  straight,  should  pause,  inquire  and 
seriously  consider  the  eflfect  and  impUcations  of  the  revolutionary  proposal 
to  prohibit  strikes  directly  or  indirectly. 
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EDITORIALS 


By 
SAMUEL  OOMPERS 


There  is  anything  but  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  conservatives  of  the 

country  as  to  how  'labor  should  be  dealt  with."  There  is 

l^!!!lT^^i^^!!.^r     far  from  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the 

DENOUNCES  COM-  ...  <.  *^,^.« 

PULSORY  LABOR  administration  which  is  now  m  power.  The  President 
has  made  dear  his  belief  that  the  power  of  government 
should  be  brought  into  action  to  compel  men  to  work.  He  has  indicated 
his  belief  in  the  virtues  of  anti-strike  legislation.  The  Attorney-General  has 
made  very  clear  his  own  pomt  oi  view  in  an  injunction  which  will  stand  for 
many  a  long  day  as  our  most  imposing  monument  to  ignorance  and  incapacity. 
He  has  fittingly  decorated  his  own  monument  with  his  declaration  of  purpose 
to  protect  with  all  his  might  the  "open  shop." 

But  there  are  discorc!hant  voices.  There  are  those  who  have  some  ability 
to  understand  history  and  some  perception  of  modem  events,  some  under- 
standing of  American  principles  and  sufficient  moral  integrity  to  speak  the 
truth  as  they  see  it. 

The  latest  "friend  of  the  family"  to  challenge  the  dominant  administra- 
tion view  is  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Senator 
Pepper  was  rushed  to  Washington  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  succeed 
the  late  Philander  C.  Knox  and  neither  the  governor  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
Pennsylvania  political  machine  believed  that  Senator  Pepper  would  be  other 
than  a  fitting  successor  to  Senator  Knox.  The  fact  is  that  Senator  Pepper  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  public  men  in  the  country. 

There  is  a  difference  among  conservatives  even  as  there  is  a  difference 
among  progressives.  There  are  conservatives  who  are  so  bigoted  and  blind  in 
their  conservatism  that  all  new  ideas  are  rejected  and  all  original  thinking  is 
tabooed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  conservatives  who  bring  to  bear  upon 
public  questions  a  real  intelligence  and  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  facts  entirely 
out  of  consideration  in  shaping  their  convictions. 

Whatever  may  be  Senator  Pepper's  general  inclination  in  affairs  political 
and  industrial  he  is  at  least  not  the  blind  and  bigoted  conservative  nor  the 
unthinking  reactionary  so  typical  among  those  with  whom  he  per  force 
associates. 

At  a  meeting  of  business  men  in  Philaddphia  Senator  Pepper  made  as 
clear  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  compulsory  abolishment  of  indius- 
trial  disputes  and  of  the  futility  of  governmental  prohibitions  in  connection 
with  industrial  disputes  as  has  yet  been  madje  by  any  authority  outside  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  What  Senator  Pepper  had  to  say  on  that  occasion 
must  have  been  very  irritating  to  Mr.  Harding.  It  must  likewise  have  been 
very  irritating  to  Mr.  Daugherty. 

Before  this  session  of  Philaddphia  business  men  the  Senator  delivered 
himself  as  follows : 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  reasons  in  favor  of  strong-arm  methods.  It  eases 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  wants  coal  in  his  cellar  to  declare  vehemently  in  favor  of  compelling 
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people  to  work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  forcing  them  to  accept  specified  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  It  is  also  to  some  an  emotional  relief  to  picture  the  courts 
as  the  tribunals  for  ending  industrial  wars. 

Urgency  of  that  sort  overlooks  some  fundamentals.  The  first  is  that  in  a  free  country 
we  can  not  by  governmental  action  compel  people  to  work.  The  second  is  that  when  a 
strike  is  on,  the  strikers  are  enough  in  earnest  to  wish  their  strike  to  be  effective  and  that 
means  that  it  becomes  their  interest  to  create  conditions  under  which  their  places  will 
not  be  effectively  filled  by  others.  The  third  fact  is  that  while  under  all  conditions  gov- 
ernment must  protect  life  and  property,  yet  if  we  insist  upon  interpretating  the  courts 
to  masses  of  citizens  as  mere  obstacles  to  indtistrial  justice  we  shall  not  only  be  under- 
mining popular  respect  for  our  most  important  institution  but  we  shall  be  straining  gov- 
ernment to  the  breaking  point. 

Those  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  you  must  bear  in  mind  in  deciding 
whether  it  is  longer  worth  while  to  talk  about  compulsory  arbitration  or  governmental 
coercion  either  through  courts  or  specially  constituted  tribunals. 

In  rq)orting  the  Senator's  address  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
remarked  that  "when  he  had  finished  there  were  many  in  the  audience  who 
thought  the  Senator  had  made  an  attack  upon  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
and  the  conduct  of  the  railroad  strike  case  before  Judge  Wilkerson  at  Chicago." 
"But,"  the  Ledger  addlsd,  "the  Senator  mentioned  no  names."  This  was  most 
considerate  on  the  part  of  the  Ledger  as  anyone  will  see  who  feads  the  follow- 
ing clearcut,  straightforward  and  thoroughly  sound  ad^tional  extract  from 
Senator  Pepper's  address: 

Let  us  at  least,  however,  be  honest  enough  to  recognize  that  we  are  floundering 
and  let  us  not  make  frantic  appeals  to  government  and  force  to  work  the  miracles  wnich 
we  do  not  deserve.  Let  us  put  no  trust  in  industrial  coercion.  Let  us  make  no  appeal 
to  the  courts  beyond  the  barest  limits  of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  let  us  never 
make  an  appeal,  even  in  those  cases,  a  covert  method  of  imposing  upon  the  courts  an 
impossible  jurisdiction  over  all  industrial  happiness  and  welfare. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  question  in  the  Senator's  mind. 
He  arrives  swiftly  and  unerringly  at  the  central  truth  of  the  whole  matter 
which  is,  as  he  says  "that  in  a  free  country  we  can  not  by  governmental 
action  compel  people  to  work." 

There  are  few  in  political  life  at  the  present  moment,  and  particularly 
there  are  few  who  are  close  to  the  present  administration,  who  have  either 
the  ability  or  the  courage  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  truth  and  the  philosophy 
of  American  democracy  as  simply  and  as  clearly  as  did  Senator  Pepper  in 
his  Philadelphia  adclress. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  politicians  and  if  all  judges  could  have  btuned 
into  their  minds  this  sentence  from  that  address  which  but  gains  force  with 
repetition: 

Let  us  make  no  appeal  to  the  courts  beyond  the  barest  limits  of  protection  to  life 
and  property,  and  let  us  never  make  an  api>eal,  even  in  those  cases,  to  a  covert  method 
of  imposing  upon  the  courts  an  impossible  jurisdiction  over  all  industrial  happiness 
and  welfare. 

Therein  is  expressed  the  original  concept  of  our  judicial  system.  Having 
seen  so  clearly  the  true  purpose  and  the  true  limitation  of  our  judicial  struc- 
ture, the  Senator  would  probably  agree  that  imless  the  judicially  can  be  held 
to  its  proper  sphere  and  prevented  from  entering  into  the  realm  beyt)nd 
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"the  barest  limits  of  protection  to  life  and  property"  disaster  is  bound  to  ensue. 
Moreover,  unless  the  political  administration  of  affairs  can  be  kept  in  accord 
with  the  limitations  also  clearly  indicated  in  the  Senator's  address  disaster 
is  likely  to  ensue. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  issue  so  clearly  stated  in  such  a  quarter. 
It  would  be  well  if  intelligence  could  assert  itself  more  frequently  among 
those  who  occupy  legislative  positions. 

The  Senator's  utterance  on  this  point  by  no  means  retrieves  a  long 
record  of  conservative  policy  but  it  does  at  least  indicate  understanding  the 
most  important  issue  of  the  day  and  it  does  stand  out  as  a  powerful  and 
significant  warning  to  the  servants  of  privilege,  bidding  them  beware  and  bid- 
ding them  to  understand  the  forces  which  they  are  seeking  to  manipulate  as 
pliant  putty  men  rather  than  red-blooded,  liberty-loving,  patriotic  Americans. 


There  has  been  considerable  dispute  of  late  over  the  question  of  whether 
too  many  men  are  going  to  college.  Dr.  William  H.  P. 
universal"  Faunce  of  Brown  University,  fortunately  mjected  a 

EDUCATION  ®^^^  opinion  into  the  discussion.    "The   trouble  is 

not  so  much,"  said  Dr.  Faunce,  addressing  the  student 
body,  "that  too  many  men  are  going  to  college  as  that  often  the  wrong 
kind  of  men  are  going."  In  the  cotu-se  of  his  address  Dr.  Faunce  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "all  young  men  and  women  who  want  education  ought 
to  have  it.  But  the  vast  majority  would  profit  far  more  by  some  other  kind 
of  education  than  that  given  in  the  traditional  American  college." 

It  is  well  that  there  are  college  authorities  willing  to  give  expression 
to  that  point  of  view.  Dr.  Faimce  says,  "Every  man  should  be  educated, 
but  only  a  minority  are  mentally  or  morally  benefited  by  seclusion  for  foiu" 
years  within  the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  the  American  colleges 
which  are  based  on  the  English  model." 

Dr.  Faunce  likewise  tells  us  that  the  student  must  gain  "more  than  mere 
knowledge  of  facts  for  most  facts  are  not  worth  knowing."  The  difficulty 
with  most  facts  is  that  they  lead  to  false  conclusions  unless  their  relation 
to  other  facts  can  be  ascertained.  The  carelessness  with  which  perhaps 
most  of  oiu-  educational  institutions  leave  the  facts  in  books  unrelated  to  the 
facts  of  life  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  modern  education.  Ultimately 
of  coiu-se  colleges  and  universities  will  come  more  into  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  modem  life.  For  the  present  they  are  far  from  it  although  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  inspiring  signs  of  progress. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  too  many  men  attend  college,  what  Dr. 
Faunce  has  said  will  not  suffer  by  some  elaboration.  Too  many  young  men  and 
women  who  want  education  are  unable  to  get  it.  Too  many  are  getting  it 
merely  because  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it  and  not  because  either  society  or 
the  individual  is  going  to  derive  any  benefit  as  a  result.  The  education  of  oiu* 
people  is  more  of  a  social  responsibility  than  the  majority  of  us  are  yet  willing 
to  admit. 

Intelligent  conduct  of  democratic  government  requires  intelligence 
and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all.   The  constantly  increasing  complications 
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of  the  problems  of  modem  society  demand  a  constantly  increasing  level  of 
educated  intelligence. 

The  average  level  of  intelligence  had  Uttle  to  do  with  the  successes  or 
failiu-es  of  autocratic  governments  of  old.  The  king  ruled  or  the  czar  ruled 
and  all  that  the  ruler  required  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  was  obedience. 
Obedience  in  the  tasks  of  old  required  little  inteUigence  and  little  knowledge. 

The  average  level  of  intelligence  and  education  of  a  century  ago  would 
make  a  wreck  of  modern  America  in  a  week.  Our  civilization  is  complicated 
politically  and  industrially.  Control  and  management  of  oiu"  institutions 
is  not  the  problem  of  a  ruler  or  of  a  ruling  group.  It  is  the  problem  of  all. 
More  and  more  the  democratic  principle  is  thrusting  itself  into  the  operation 
of  our  tremendously  complicated  industrial  organization. 

Education  that  fails  to  fit  men  and  women  to  play  an  intelligent,  com- 
manding part  as  sovereign  citizens  in  a  great  industrial  and  poUtical  world 
fails  of  what  must  in  this  day  be  its  prime  piuT)ose.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
understanding  and  good  education  among  a  few;  what  we  require  is  good 
understanding  and  good  education  en  masse.  We  must  in  the  mass  under- 
stand the  problems  with  which  we  must  deal  as  a  democratic  people.  We 
can  advance  and  develop  democracy  but  little  faster  than  we  can  advance 
and  develop  the  average  level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  within  the 
democracy.  That  is  the  problem  that  confronts  modern  educators.  That  is 
the  problem  that  confronts  democracy  itself. 

Too  many  men  and  women  are  not  going  to  college.  The  colleges  are 
not  big  enough  or  ntunerous  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  men  and  women 
who  ought  to  go  to  college  nor  are  they  teaching  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  learned  by  men  and  women  who  want  to  learn  and  who  need  to  learn 
how  to  Uve  usefully  and  intelligendy  in  a  democracy. 


A  special  committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  after  a 
considerable  length  of  time  during  which,  it  is  announced/ 

WHY  NOT  A 

BRANDING  IRON?  "^"^^  investigation  took  place,  recommended  that  finger 
print  records  be  kept  not  only  of  all^aliens,  but  of  all  citizens. 
Back  of  this  recommendation  appears  to  be  a  more  or  le3S  hysterical  |>oint 
of  view.  Of  course,  the  report  comes  from  a  committee  named  by  a  business 
organization  and  business  men  like  to  promote  the  fiction  that  the  business 
point  of  view  is  "hard-headed"  and  infallible.  It  is  curious  that  business  men 
so  generally  overlook  the  humor  contained  in  the  term  "hard-headed,** 
which  means  nothing  so  much  as  block-headed.  Obviously,  that  which  is 
suflSdently  hardened  admits  of  little  change,  except  under  the  most  severe 
treatment.  An  idea  which  once  makes  its  way  to  the  interior  of  "  hard  heads** 
is  maintained  with  great  tenacity  and  is  modified  only  with  extreme  di£Ei- 
culty.  The  more  loudly  a  person  proclaims  himself  a  "hard-headed"  business 
man,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  he  possesses  the  breadth  and  elasticity  of  mind 
necessary  to  permit  a  proper  valuation  of  general  information  and  a  proper 
modification  and  growth  of  viewpoint  as  additional  information  is  acquired. 
"Hard-headedness"  and  "fixity  of  piuT)ose**  often  go  together  and  are 
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seldom  possessed  of  the  virtues  which  are  claimed  for  them.  Fixity  of  pur- 
pose, to  be  sure,  is  a  valuable  attribute,  but  only  when  it  is  intelligent  fixity 
of  ptupose.  When  it  is  merely  inability  to  change  a  coiu'se  in  response  to  new 
conditions,  it  ceases  to  have  merit. 

Without  any  intention  to  deal  other  than  in  the  most  kindly  and  con- 
siderate manner  with  the  intentions  of  the  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  may  say  with  a  considerable  degree  of  assurance 
that  the  recommendation  in  the  report  for  accumulating  the  world's  greatest 
supply  of  finger  prints  indicates  an  over-generous  amount  of  those  human 
qualities,  "hard-headedness"  and  "fixity  of  purpose,"  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing.  To  use  the  phrase  current  among  the  critics  of  the  day, 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  is  apparendy  still  suffering 
from  a  '*  war  complex."  Having  been  concerned  about  a  genuine  peril  during 
the  war,  ic  has  allowed  its  concern  to  accumulate  and  expand  since  the  wai 
until  it  nas  passed  all  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  clearly  implied,  though  natiu-al^ 
not  said  in  so  many  words,  that  what  the  committee  feels  is  that  among 
aliens  and  citizens  there  are  many  individuals  who  are  to  be  feared  and  who 
are  likely  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  unpatriotic  and  un-American  manner; 
that  they  are,  therefore,  a  potential  menace  to  the  country.  Because  nobody 
knows  all  of  the  individuals  that  ought  to  be  suspected,  the  idea  is  to  regiment 
the  whole  community  and  thus  bring  all  under  suspicion. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appears  to  nave 
forgotten  a  fundamental  which  is  more  than  a  tradition  in  this  couxitry  and 
which  is  embedded  deep  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  United  States 
every  person  is  assumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  In  certain  other 
countries  the  practice  is  reversed  and  those  wno  are  suspected  of  having 
committed  crime  are  thereafter  assumed  guilty  until  they  prove  themselves 
innocent.  Happily,  however,  in  our  national  infancy  we  adhered  to  the 
sound  principle  that  every  person  is  presumed  innocent  until  the  prosecuting 
machinery  of  the  government  proves  him  guilty.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
abandon  that  position  even  ;o  satisfy  the  hysteria  of  **  hard-headed"  business 
men. 

So  far  as  the  recommendation  concerns  citizens  there  need  be  little 
fear,  because  the  American  citizenship  probably  will  see  to  it  that  such  a 
ridiculous  practice  of  wholesale  espionage  is  not  permitted.  The  United 
States  can  not  adopt  a  policy  of  holding  its  entire  citizenship  suspect,  finger 
printed  ready  for  the  prosecutor. 

The  proposal  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  unusually 
vicious  proposal.  It  is  stamped  with  the  su^icion  whicn  we  always  find 
present  when  autocratic  rule  is  either  applied,  or  attempted.  Those  who 
rule,  or  who  se«k  to  rule  autocratically  must  of  necessity  suspect  those  who 
are  ruled  without  their  consent.  The  most  important  business  of  autocracies 
is  the  maintenance  of  systems  of  espionage.  Perhaps  these  New  York  business 
men  have  studied  history  no  better  than  they  have  studied  oiu*  laws  and  our 
constitution.  '*  Hard-headed"  business  men  like  to  boast  that  they  are  so 
busy  with  their  business  that  they  have  little  time  to  read.  Those  who  have 
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little  time  to  read  have  no  business  to  write  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ridiculous  proposal  to  finger  print  the  whde 
American  population  or  for  that  matter  any  law  abiding  part  thereof  on  the 
pretense  of  safeguarding  the  righteous  from  the  unrighteous  will  be  thrown 
out  of  court  with  the  scorn  which  it  deserves 

Why,  after  all,  a  fingerprint,  which  would  require  sometime  in  identifying 
a  citizen?  Why  not  go  the  full  length  of  "back  to  normalcy*'  centuries  ago 
and  use  the  branding  iron? 


It  has  long  been  known  that  the  "l^al  fraternity,"  as  it  is  called,  operates 
one  of  the  most  effective  closed  shops  in  existence.  Lawyers 
.  ^t^Jae.  ..•■.^M  have  been  even  more  successful  in  protecting  their  field  of 
operations  than  doctors,  for  there  have  been  m  late  years, 
some  notable  incursions  into  the  field  of  medical  practice.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever, have  maintained  their  sphere  intact.  The  latest  example  of  lawyer 
efficiency  in  this  direction  comes  from  California  where  the  state  supreme  court 
has  just  rendered  a  decision  prohibiting  the  selling  of  legal  advice  and  serv- 
ices by  a  corporation.  In  southern  California  a  corporation  had  been  organized 
to  retail  l^al  advice  and  service  at  a  flat  rate  of  $10  per  year  per  client. 
Available  information  does  not  show  whether  this  corporation  was  organized 
by  lawyers  or  by  others.  The  organized  lawyers  of  San  Di^o,  however,  saw 
in  the  corporation  idea  a  menace  to  their  occupation  and  they  promptly 
brought  action  against  it.  The  superior  coiut  upheld  the  San  Diego  lawyers 
and  the  supreme  cotul  of  the  state  sustained  the  decision  of  the  superior  court 

The  supreme  court  held  that  the  corporation  itself  could  not  secure  a 
license  to  practice  law  and  that  it  may  act  only  in  an  intermediate  capacity 
between  attorneys  and  clients  or  between  attorneys  and  persons  seeking  their 
service. 

The  supreme  court  does  not  destroy  the  existence  of  the  corporation  but 
it  holds  that  the  corporation  must  employ  attorneys  to  handle  matters  of  law 
in  which  subscribers  or  clients  may  be  involved. 

Evidently  those  responsible  for  organizing  the  corporation  believed  that 
there  was  a  profitable  field  in  the  business  of  retailing  legal  advice  on  a  large 
scale  at  a  low  rate 

Once  again  the  lawyers  have  demonstrated  their  slpll  and  ability  in  pro- 
tecting their  profession  not  only  against  inciu-sions  by  those  who  have  not 
served  a  sufficient  apprenticeship  but  by  those  who  would  in  addition  cut  rates 
and  reduce  the  wage  scale. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  interests 
the  lawyers  of  San  Diego  did  not  act  separately  and  as  individuals.  They 
acted  as  a  unit  through  their  organization.  Even  those  lawyers  who  are  most 
ardent  in  their  denunciation  of  trade  unions  for  working  people  imhesitatingly 
adopt  trade  union  methods  where  their  own  interests  are  involved. 


"A  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  work  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest 
sight  that  fortime's  inequality  exhibits  under  the  sun." — Thomas  Carlyk, 
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The  week  of  December  3-9,  inclusive,  has  been  designated  as  the  Second 
Annual     American     Education     Week    to    be     observed 
EDUCATION  throughout    the    United    States.      In    the  observance  of 

this  week  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  glad 
to  cooperate  as  it  did  a  year  ago  with  the  American  Legion,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  As 
set  forth  by  Alvin  M.  Owsley,  director  of  the  American  Legion's  National 
Americanism  Commission,  "the  underlying  piuT)ose  of  American  Education 
Week  is  to  arouse  all  the  nation  to  a  truer  sense  of  our  educational  needs 
along  broad,  constructive,  patriotic  lines.  By  bringing  our  people  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  training  of  the  masses  of  the  uneducated  we  shaU  go  far 
toward  eliminating  illiteracy  in  our  land  and  take  a  forward  step  in  the 
solution  of  our  national  problems." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  alwajrs  participated  in  every 
effort  to  extend  and  broaden  the  work  of  education.  The  labor  movement 
fought  for  and  secured  the  establishment  of  the  free  public  school  system 
in  the  United  States.  Every  progressive  development  in  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion has  been  supported  if  not  initiated  by  labor.  It  was  lai;gely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  trade  unionists  throughout  the  country  that  free  text  books 
were  brought  into  use. 

None  realizes  more  fully  than  the  labor  movement  the  penalty  of  illiteracy 
and  the  value  of  knowledge  and  of  the  ability  to  put  knowledge  to  its  proper 
uses. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  organizations  of  the  workers  everywhere 
will  participate  energetically  and  effectively  in  the*  observance  of  National 
Education  Week  in  order  that  the  cause  of  education  may  be  effectively 
promoted.  There  is  nothing  in  which  l^bor  may  properly  manifest  a  deeper 
and  more  active  interest. 


"Men  who  object  to  what  they  style  'government  by  injunction'  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  their  remote  skin-clad  ancestors  who  lived  in  caves, 
fought  one  another  with  stone-headed  axes  and  ate  the  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros.  They  are  not  in  sympathy  with  men  of  good  minds  and  good  civic 
morality." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


"My  advice  to  the  young  man  would  be,  never  buy  and  own  your  own 
home — ^that  is,  imless  you  have  a  fortune.  It  is  a  luxury  that  ties  up  many 
bright  and  energetic  young  men." — James  A .  Patten,  millionaire  stock  gambler, 
in  newspaper  syndicate  article. 


"The  overwork  of  mothers  in  factories  and  sweatshops  is  the  very  hot- 
bed of  drunkenness  for  generations  to  come.  Whatever  bequeaths  a  defective 
or  deficient  nervous  system  will  predispose  the  inheritor  to  inebriety." — Prof. 
Commons,  of  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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History  of  the  Labor  Movement  of 
New  England 

{From  the  notes  of  P.  J.  McGuire  in  1877.    Compiled  and  edited  by  Frank 

Duffy,  General  Secretary  of  the    United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  of  America) 

Note. — ^In  1877,  Thompson  H.  Murch,  General  Secretaiy  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Union  of  America,  ran  for  member  of  Con- 
gress for  BLnox  County,  Me.,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  won.  He 
toolc  his  seat  in  1878.  During  the  campaign  his  close  and  intimate 
flriend,  P.  J.  McGuire,  stumped  the  county  in  his  behalf  and  afterwards 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  "Way  Down  East"  on  the  Labor  Movement  of 
New  England. 

THE  history  of  the  labor  movement  ia  New  England  forms  a  very  notable 
part  in  the  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  America,  New  England 
includes  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Being  the  first  territory  to  develop  manufac- 
turing iuteiests  in  America,  naturally  it  became  the  first  field  of  contest  be- 
tween capital  and  Labor  in  the  New  World.  Before  Greenbackism  was  thought 
of,  there  was  a  labor  movement  in  this  country.  Long  before  there  was  a  Social- 
istic movement  in  Germany,  New  England  was  the  scene  of  strikes  and  labor 
troubles.  Hence,  the  labor  movement  in  America  is  not  an  importation  from 
foreign  soil,  nor  is  it  as  the  press  proclaims,  **the  work  of  base  demagogues  and 
dangerous  agitators."  It  is  the  logical  result  and  consequence  of  well  ddined 
causes  long  at  work  here  as  well  as  in  Europe.  These  causes  have  made 
themselves  more  apparent,  and  have  been  more  severely  fdt  within  the  past 
ten  years  than  at  ainy  former  period. 

The  first  record  of  the  movement  is  in  Massachusetts  in  1825 — ^more  than 
half  a  century  ago — when  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  ten  hours  as  a 
diay's  work  was  agitated  among  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades.  In 
1830,  several  strikes  for  ten  hoiurs  work  took  place  in  Boston,  but  it  was  not 
until  1853,  that  the  ten-hour  workday  was  first  established  in  private  indus- 
tries, although  in  1840  it  became  a  law  on  government  works.  Every  year 
from  1825  up  to  the  present  (1877)  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  marked 
by  strikes  for  either  less  hours  of  work,  or  more  pay.  Trade  imions  were  or- 
ganized and  agitation  went  on  for  the  past  fifty  years  and  so  intense  at  times 
was  the  movement  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  coimtry. 

In  October,  1830,  Edward  Everett,  then  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, lectured  before  the  Workingmen's  Club  in  the  Charlestown  Lycexmi,  near 
Boston.  Among  other  things,  he  said:  "If  man  is  by  nature  a  working  being, 
it  would  follow  that  a  Workingmen's  Party  is  fotmded  in  the  very  principles 
of  our  nature;  hence,  a  Workingmen's  Party  is  necessary  and  must  subsist 
in  all  civilized  countries  to  the  end  of  all  time." 

The  following  February  (1831),  a  Workingmen's  Convention  was  held 
in  Boston,  and  there  an  organization  known  as  "The  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workingmen,"  was  formed.  This  associa- 
tion met  again  in  convention  at  Boston  on  September  6,  1832.  Seventy-three 
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delegates  were  present  and  ajl  the  New  England  states,  except  Vermont,, 
were  represented.  At  this  convention  the  following  platform  of  political 
principles  was  dirawn  up  and  adopted: 

1.  Organization  throughout  New  England,  with  a  central  committee  for  each 
state. 

2.  A  cheap  and  simple  plan  for  the  institution  of  lyceiuns,  or  institutes. 

3.  A  reform  in  the  present  militia  system,  so  as  to  make  it  less  burdensome  to  the 
laboring  classes. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  expediency  of  a  national  convention  of  workingmen. 

5.  The  consideration  of  the  ten-hour  sjrstem,  and  wnether  it  is  expedient  for  this 
convention  to  make  its  adoption  by  their  associates  indispensible,  or  to  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  various  associations  in  New  England. 

6.  The  effect  of  banking  institutions  and  other  monopolies  on  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  present  S3rstem  of  education  among  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  recommendation  of  such  legislative  enactments  in  relation  to  the  internal 
economy  of  factories,  as  will  insure  to  the  operatives  therein  a  competent  degree  of  instruc- 
tion, corresponding  to  that  aheady  enforced  throughout  New  England  by  its  ancient 
and  approved  system  of  school  legislation. 

8.  The  expediency  of  recommending  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  national  bankrupt  law. 

9.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  states  where  the  people  are  now  denied 
its  essential  privileges. 

10.  The  expediency  of  a  lien  law  in  favor  of  journeymen  mechanics. 

Special  committees  were  appointed  on  a  constitution,  official  organ,  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  view  of  the  convention  on  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
sideration, landed  interest,  taxation,  cooperative  trading,  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  convention,  for  the  press,  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  workingmen 
of  New  England. 

During  the  convention  a  letter  was  read  from  the  workingmen  of  New 
York  City  to  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States.  The  next  convention  of 
the  association  met  at  Northampton,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1834. 

On  January  21,  1834,  a  meeting  to  form  a  General  Trades  Union  was  held 
at  the  Boston  Common  Council  room  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  idea  into  effect.  In  March  a  constitution  was  submitted  and  ratified  by  the 
trades.  On  the  4th  of  July,  this  general  union  had  2,000  men  in  line  in  parade,, 
and  held  a  great  banquet  in  the  evening  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  1833-34-35,  a  workingmen's  party  existed  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti^ 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  nominated  candidates 
for  governor  and  other  state  officers.  Between  1830  and  1840  the  well-known 
abolitionist,  Rev.  William  EHery  Channing,  delivered  many  addresses  and 
lectures  on  the  elevation  of  the  working  people.  In  one  he  said: 

We  do  not  find  that  civilization  has  lightened  men's  toils;  as  yet  it  has  increased 
them,  and  in  this  I  see  the  sign  of  a  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of  society. 

In  1836,  the  chairman  of  the  Common  Education  Committee  of  the 
Alassachusetts  legislattire  spoke  of  "the  constant  inducement  to  manufactu- 
rers to  employ  female  labor  and  the  labor  of  children  to  the  exclusion  of  men's 
labor  because  they  can  be  had  cheaper." 

In  1837,  Massachusetts  instituted  inquiries  concerning  the  production 
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in  industry  of  the  population.  Up  to  this  time  the  labor  movement  had  been 
making  headway  throughout  all  New  England.  The  factory  system  with  its 
many  attendant  evils;  the  long  hours  of  labor  extending  from  sixty-six  to 
eighty-four  hours  of  steady,  grinding,  monotonous  labor  each  week;  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  competition  with  men;  the  lack  of  factory 
laws  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people — helped  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  the  movement. 

After  continued  agitation  to  gain  the  ten-hour  day,  President  Van  Buren, 
in  1840,  directed  by  proclamation  that  all  public  works  should  be  run  on  the 
ten-hour  system.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  ten  hours 
in  the  ship  building  trades,  and  in  1853,  the  ten  hours  as  a  day's  work  was 
accepted  by  all  trades.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  the  factory  operatives 
who  had  been  previously  working  thirteen  hours  a  day  in  many  instances. 

In  1842,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  chil- 
dren under  12  years  to  ten  a  day.  This  came  in  response  to  the  active  efforts 
of  Horace  Mann,  Boston's  great  philanthropist. 

In  1852,  extensive  trades  disturbances  in  the  shape  of  strikes  and  demands 
for  higher  wages  took  place  throughout  the  country,  including  New  England. 
The  cause  of  this  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  conse- 
quent upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

From  that  time  until  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the  progress  of  the  labor 
movement  was  marked  by  several  strikes,  the  enactment  of  only  a  few  laws — 
very  few  in  the  interest  of  Labor — and  a  general  quietude  among  the  working 
people  in  regard  to  their  rights,  redeemed  only  here  and  there  by  attempts 
ma^  to  orga!nize.  This  quietude  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  poptdar 
attention  was  directly  attracted  to  the  monstrous  evils  of  slavery  aipd  all 
the  energies  of  the  people  were  bent  upon  its  destruction.  But  with  the  war 
came  a  change.  The  increased  cost  of  living,  the  great  demand  for  all  classes  of 
labor,  the  inequality  of  pay  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  pros- 
perity and  luxiuy  of  the  moneyed  and  tracing  classes  who  lived  by  specula- 
tion— all  helped  to  excite  the  working  classes  and  fan  the  flames  of  discontent 
throughout  the  country,  causing  them  to  organize  for  self -protection.   New 
England  played  an  important  part  in  this  movement.  Union  after  tmion  of  the 
different  trakljes  was  formed.  Debates  of  the  most  intense  interest  and  earnest- 
ness took  place  in  these  unions.  The  discussions  ttuned  mainly  upon  the  causes 
of  the  poverty  of  the  working  people  and  its  remedy.  Finally,  the  eight-hour 
workday  commancjed  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Agitation  to  obtain  it  was 
conmienced.  Massachusetts,  foremost  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  human  freedbm, 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  result  was  the  regulation  by  statute  law  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  that  state  for  children  only. 

The  years  1863-64-65  were  marked  by  repeated  strikes  and  by  rapid  and 
tremendous  organization  among  workingmen.  Labor  papers  were  started 
and  workingmen's  lyceums  instituted.  In  1864,  an  evening  paper,  **  The  Voice'* 
was  published  in  Boston  by  the  trades  tmions.  It  had  a  circulation  of  4,000 . 
The  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union  at  Baltimore,  August  20,  1866  ^ 
had  a  tendency  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  Labor  Reform  Party,  already  or- 
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ganized  in  New  England,  and  which  very  soon  afterwards  showed  its  power. 
It  managed  to  secure  a  number  of  rq>resentatives  in  various  State  Legislatures 
in  1865-66-67. 

In  1867,  there  was  an  energetic  agitation  among  the  factory  workers  cf 
New  England  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  for  labor  legislation 
generally.  Connecticut  passed  an  eight-hour  law  that  same  year  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  governor  on  June  28.  The  legislature  of  that  state  in  1877 
rq>ealed  it.  It  never  practically  amounted  to  anything  as  it  was  never 
respected  by  either  employers  or  working  people. 

In  1867,  the  shoemakers  organized  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  name 
of  the ''  Elnights  of  St.  Crispin."  This  organization  soon  spread  to  the  East. 
It  had  40,000  members  in  good  standing  in  1869  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
This  immense  force  was  shortly  afterwards  used  independently  in  politics 
tmtil  the ''Crispins"  alone  had  over  thirty  representatives  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature.  They  had  a  powerful  organization  of  women  workers  known 
as  the  "Daughters  of  St.  Crispin."  The  force  of  organization  among  the 
workers  of  Massachusetts  at  that  time  accounts  for  the  many  laws  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  interest  of  labor,  while  other  New  England  states  had  barely 
any  to  protect  the  working  people.  But  victories  often  serve  to  make  the 
victors  forgetful  of  the  importance  of  vigilance,  and  sometimes  make  apathetic 
those  who  should  most  jealously  guard  their  latu-ds.  And  so  it  was  with  the 
labor  movement  of  that  time.  The  "Crispins"  died  out  and  were  almost 
extinct  in  1873.   The  same  is  true  of  other  organizations. 

On  Jtme  24,  1868,  the  national  eight-hour  law  was  passed  by  congress. 
Wendell  Phillips  gave  all  the  assistance  he  could  in  favor  of  it. 

In  1869,  the  Labor  Reform  Party  of  Massachusetts  polled  over  21,000 
votes  for  E.  H.  Chamberlin  for  governor.  In  1869,  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
state  of  Massachusetts,  was  established.  A  similar  bureau  was  established  in 
Connecticut  in  1873,  and  abolished  in  1874,  after  a  little  over  a  year'j  existence. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  ten-hour  system  in  1874,  after  per- 
sistent agitation  on  the  part  of  the  factory  operatives.  This  law  affected 
women  and  cnildren  only,  but  these  employes  constituted  such  a  large  element 
in  the  mill-help  that  it  did  not  pay  to  run  more  than  tea  hours  for  the  men. 

After  the  decline  of  the  trades  union  movement  in  1873,  the  "Sovereigns 
of  Industry"  came  into  existence  and  left  their  mark  in  the  field  of  labor. 
The  "Sovereigns  of  Industry"  were  first  organized  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
January,  1874,  and  in  less  than  two  years  ntunbered  12,077  members  in  that 
state  alone.  They  spread  throughout  New  England  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  in  a  short  time,  but  they,  too  declined.  With  the  advent  of  hard 
times  caused  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  advanced  thinkers  among  the 
worldngmen  of  New  York  met  on  July  4,  1874,  and  formed  new  organiza- 
tions more  radical  and  more  sweeping  than  the  old  ones.  These  organizations 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Workingmen's  Party,  and  in  a  short  time  made 
rapid  progress  in  many  directions,  considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  surely  the  labor  movement  of 
those  da)rs  was  not  the  delusion  of  a  few  rattle-brained  crack-headed  fanatics. 
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If  it  were,  it  could  not  have  had  such  a  foUowmg,  nor  would  it  have  made  the 
progress  it  did,  nor  would  it  have  had  so  much  opposition  from  all  sides.  Its 
condemnation  would  be  written  on  its  face  if  it  were  an**  absurd  movement*' 
as  it  has  often  been  called.  There  must  have  been  something  else  behind  it. 
The  laboring  men  of  those  days  were  the  real  reformers;  they  were  the  first 
to  denounce  chattel  slavery  and  capital  punishment;  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  displacement  of  laborers  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  They  were  among  the  first  to  demand  a  better  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  better  banking  system.  They  were  opposed  to  special  privileges. 
They  looked  upon  special  privileges  as  a  violation  of  equality;  upon  arbitrary 
rule  as  a  violation  of  liberty;  upon  egotism  as  a  violation  of  fraternity. 

They  are  entitled  to  a  lot  of  credit.  We  appreciate  what  they  have  done. 
The  generations  to  come  will  thank  them.  If  the  future  historian  forgets  them, 
we  will  not.  Their  efforts  are  here  recorded  as  a  monument  to  their  memory. 


**The  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  man  will  be  protected  and  cared 
for,  not  by  labor  agitators,  but  by  Christian  men  to  whom  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  given  control  of  the  property  interests  of  the  coimtry.*' — George 
M.  Baer,  mine  owner,  during  the  coal  strike,  1902, 


'*  Liberty  I  am  told  is  a  divine  thing.  Liberty  when  it  becomes  the 
liberty  to  die  by  starvation  is  not  so  divine.  That  I  have  been  called  by  all 
the  newspapers  *a  free  man*  will  avail  me  little,  if  my  pilgrimage  has  ended 
in  death  and  wreck.  Liberty  requires  new  definitions." — Thomas  Carlyle. 


^'To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  no  bloody  bullets  but  peaceful  ballots 
only  are  necessary.  It  only  needs  that  a  right-thinking  man  shall  go  to  the 
polls,  and,  without  fear  or  prejudice,  vote  as  he  thinks." — Lincoln,  October  i, 
1856.   Complete  Works,  Vol.  1,  page  427. 


"Production  is  the  creation  of  property.  This,  though  true,  is  not  a 
definition,  since  there  are  forms  of  property,  such  as  land,  which  are  not 
properly  produced.  But  production  is  only  possible  through  labor,  and  is 
therefore  an  exclusively  metasocial  institution  or  operation." — Lester  F. 
Ward,  Pure  Sociology,  page  278. 


"The  successful  labor  leader  is  the  exponent  of  'business  tmionism;' 
he  is  the  man  who  gets  higher  wages,  a  shorter  working  day,  and  the  like 
for  his  group  of  followers  even  though  the  price  of  success  must  be  paid  by 
other  unionists  as  consmners  of  the  products  made  by  the  members  of  the 
first  group. — Carlton,  History  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor,  page  97, 


"The  damned  fools  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them." — J.  PierporU 
Morgan,  speaking  of  the  striking  steel  workers  in  September,  1901. 
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MR.  BENJ.  SCHLESINGER  said:  It 
is  with  a  sense  of  innermost  pleas- 
ure that  I  bring  to  you  the  greetings 
of  the  millions  of  organized  workers  of 
America,  who  have  accorded  me  the  honor  of 
representing  their  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  fraternal  dele- 
gate at  your  congress.  The  American  trade 
unionists  wish  you  speedy  and  unlimited 
success  in  the  solving  of  the  great  economic, 
industrial,  and  political  problems  which  are 
confronting  you. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  exchang- 
ing fraternal  delegates  between  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will  between  the 
workers  of  the  two  countries,  to  cultivate  a 
more  intimate  understanding  of  their  respect- 
ive problems,  and  to  establish  stronger  bonds 
of  solidarity  and  helpfulness  in  their  joint 
struggles  for  a  better  social  order.  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  modest  contribution 
towards  this  great  aim  that  I  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  my  remarks  to  you. 

I  am  proud  of  the  splendid  body  of  or- 
ganized workers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  I  am  proud  of  their  admirable  spirit 
of  solidarity  and  loyalty,  and  their  great 
contribution  towards  the  material  and  spiri- 
tual elevation  of  their  class  and  towards 
general,  political,  and  social  progress.  I  may 
say  without  exaggeration  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  today  not  only  the 
most  outstanding  hope  of  the  American 
workers,  but  the  foremost  defender  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

When,  however,  I  contemplate  the  power- 
ful organizations  of  British  labor,  your 
6,000,000  trade  unionists  in  a  population  less 
than  half  of  ours,  backed  by  an  all-pervad- 
ing cooperative  movement  and  a  solid  bloc 
of  seventy-five  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  by,  and  accountable  to, 
the  workers  alone,  I  realize  very  keenly  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
American  labor  movement. 

I  should  like,  in  a  few  words,  to  bring  home 
to  you  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which 
have  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  greater 
progress  of  American  labor  and  the  condi- 
tions which  inspire  us  with  hope  for  ultimate 
triumph.   The  United  States  is  still  a  new 
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country.  Only  one  generation  ago  it  was 
prevalently  a  farming  community.  The  sys- 
tem of  large  industries  has  sprung  up  so 
suddenly,  has  grown  so  fast,  and  attained 
such  fabulous  heights,  that  our  workers  have 
had  no  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions.  In  the  whirl  of  the  rapid  indus- 
trial revolution  thousands  of  former  workers 
have  gained  wealth  and  power  and  millions 
of  their  fellow  workers  are  deluded  into  the 
hope  of  similar  success.  America  is  still  con- 
sidered a  land  of  opportimity.  Our  social 
classes  are  not  as  rigidly  fixed  as  they  are  in 
Europe. 

The  economic  and  psychological  obstacles 
to  the  tmification  of  American  labor  are 
complicated  and  intensified  by  another  pecu- 
liar element.  The  population  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  working  population, 
is  not  as  tmiform  in  race,  habits,  and  lan- 
guage as  the  population  of  England,  or  of 
any  continental  country  in  Europe.  The 
Americans  are  a  composite  nation,  made  up 
of  practically  all  the  races  of  the  Old  World, 
and  fully  one-third  of  it  consists  of  immi- 
grants of  the  first  or  second  generation.  To 
reach  them  with  this  appeal,  organized 
labor  must  address  them  in  a  score  of  differ- 
ent tongues  and  break  down  many  racial 
prejudices  and  antagonisms.  The  presence 
of  10,000,000  negroes,  mostly  workers,  with 
special  social  conditions,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant phase  in  the  peculiar  ethnic  problem 
which  confronts  American  labor. 

All  these  drawbacks  in  the  economic  strug- 
gle have  militated  with  equal  force  against 
effective  labor  cooperation  in  the  political 
field.  But  the  efforts  to  unite  oiu*  workers  in 
political  action  encounter  additional  serious 
difficulties.  The  large  nimiber  of  our  elective 
officers,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
local,  state  and  national;  the  emolyments, 
patronage,  and  power  which  these  offices 
carry  and  the  frequency  of  our  elections  have 
made  American  politics  a  regular  business, 
conducted  by  professionals  for  private 
gain,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  a  lavish  out- 
lay of  money.  This  leads  to  rival  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  politicians  in 
control  of  both  old  parties  to  **swing  the 
Labor  vote"  by  making  extravagant 
promises  to  the  workers  in  every  political 
campaign.  Then  the  workers  of  America 
are  also  inclined  to  attribute  less  importance 
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to  political  remedies  than  their  comrades  in 
Europe  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  secur- 
ing such  remedies.  In  England  any  labor 
grievance  susceptible  of  legislative  redress 
can  be  cured  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  federal  system  of  our  government 
each  of  oiu:  forty-eight  states  is  autonomous 
in  matters  of  labor  legislation,  and  no 
labor  law  can  acquire  general  validity 
throughout  the  country  unless  it  is  passed 
in  all  states.  Nor  is  a  legislative  act,  when 
finally  passed,  always  a  law.  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  written  constitutions  the  courts  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  to  set 
aside  laws  if  they  consider  them  repugnant  to 
their  interpretation  of  any  constitutional 
provision,  with  the  result  that  numerous 
fundamental  laws  for  the  protection  of 
Labor,  often  enacted  after  years  of  extensive 
propaganda,  have  been  coolly  set  aside  by 
one  stroke  of  the  judicial  pen. 

These  are  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  special 
difficulties  which  confront  our  movement, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  formidable  obstacles 
it  must  be  considered  a  high  testimonial  to 
the  determination,  ideali^,  and  funda- 
mental soundness  of  the  organized  workers 
of  America  that  they  have  achieved  as  much 
as  they  have.  For,  I  repeat,  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States  has  to  its  credit  many 
accomplishments  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  working  class,  unorganized  as  well  as 
organized. 

Within  the  life  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  it  has  fought  many  hard  battles 
and  won  many  notable  victories.  Day  by 
day,  and  year  by  year,  it  has  attacked  the 
economic  evils  under  which  the  American 
workers  suffered,  and  it  has  substantially 
raised  the  whole  standard  of  life  and  social 
status  of  the  workers.  The  achievements  of 
the  past  are  only  a  slight  earnest  of  their 
accomplishments  in  the  futiure.  The  inexor- 
able trend  of  events  is  rapidly  overcoming 
the  special  difficulties  of  our  struggle  and 
paving  the  way  for  tmion  and  victory.  With 
the  extension  of  large-scale  production  the 
individual  opportunities  for  ad^rancement  de- 
crease; wage  labor  becomes  a  permanent 
status;  the  tmiform  conditions  under  which 
the  workers  of  all  original  nationalities  are 
forced  to  work  and  to  live  tends  to  obliterate 
their  racial  divergencies;  and  the  equal 
oppression  by  their  employers  stirs  them  to 
common  resentment,  collective  resistance, 
and  united  struggles. 


Ever  since  the  Armistice  the  workers  of 
America  have  been  assailed  t^  forces  of  the 
organized  employers  with  unusual  and  brutal 
severity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled 
industrial  conditions  and  the  general  political 
apathy  which  have  followed  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  World  War,  the  organized  em- 
ployers of  the  country  have  embarked  upon  a 
concerted  campaign  with  the  object  of  "de- 
flating" wages,  curtailing  the  legal  rights  of 
Labor,  paralyzing  its  struggles,  and  destroy- 
ing its  organization. 

While  this  so-called  "open  shop"  drive 
was  prosecuted  with  the  whole  force  at  the 
command  of  the  employing  classes,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  series 
of  fateful  decisions  rapid!ly  following  upon 
the  heels  of  each  other,  nullified  a  congres- 
sional enactment,  known  as  the  Clayton 
Act,  somewhat  similar  to  the  British  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  and  the  federal  law  for  the 
protection  of  child  labor.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  virtually  abolished  the  right  of 
workers  to  picket,  and  subjected  trade 
tmion  funds  to  seizure  by  employers  to  satisfy 
alleged  damages  arising  from  strikes.  The 
assaults  of  the  employers  have  had  the  effect 
of  arousing  American  labor  to  determined 
resistance.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  its  convention  held  last  Jtme, 
issued  a  ringing  address  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, and  to  the  workers  particularly,  to 
curb  the  usurped  powers  of  our  courts  and  to 
restore  democratic  government;  it  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  sweeping  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  towards  that  end,  and  decided  to  initi- 
ate a  far-reaching  popular  movement  for  the 
realization  of  its  program. 

Our  trade  unions  have  given  notice  to  the 
employing  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
days  of  Labor's  passive  submission  to  wage- 
cuts  and  capit^st  dictatorship  are  over. 
Within  the  last  year  particularly  the  or- 
ganized workers  in  numerous  industries 
have  successfully  resisted  threatened  de- 
teriorations of  working  standards  by  strikes. 
The  most  notable  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
among  these  was  the  successful  strike  of  the 
miners,  600,000  in  number,  whose  courage 
and  solidarity  and  endurance  against  over- 
whelming odds  justly  aroused  the,  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  organized  labor; 
and  the  strike  of  the  300,000  railway  shop- 
men whose  fight,  though  not  yet  over,  has 
been  hardly  less  heroic. 
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Other  encouraging  symptoms  that  are  just 
beginning  to  develop  within  the  American 
labor  movement  are  the  manifest  tendency 
towards  more  active  participation  in  politi- 
cal action.  While  our  workers  have  not  yet 
by  far  reached  the  political  unity,  cohesion, 
and  power  of  your  Labor  Party,  some  be- 
ginnmg  has  been  made  towards  working- 
class  politics,  and  these  initial  efforts  are 
heartily  encouraged  by  the  Socialist  Party, 
which,  freed  from  the  elements  of  com- 
munist obstruction,  has  taken  a  position  in 
favor  of  unreserved  cooperation  with  or- 
ganized labor  on  all  battle  fronts. 

American  labor  is  determined  to  catch  up 
with  the  conquering  procession  of  the 
European  movement,  and  I  assure  you  that 
once  set  in  motion  its  progress  will  be  fast, 
its  conquest  xminterrupted,  and  its  victory 
decisive. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  not 
yet  resumed  aflUiation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  The 
principal  objection  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  affiliation  is  that  the  system  of  cen- 
tralized authority  of  the  trade  tmion  interna- 
tional might  commit  the  organized  workers 
of  America  to  positions  incompatible  with 
their  special  situation  and  policies.  Besides, 
the  system  of  dues  adopted  by  the  interna- 
tional would  place  upon  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  a  heavy  and  unbearable  ex- 
pense. These  objections  have  not  been  re- 
moved yet.  However,  the  last  three  conven- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  shown  immistakably  that  it  is  eager 
to  have  these  points  of  deference  composed 
in  order  that  affiliation  might  become 
possible.  The  last  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  voted  unanimously  to  instruct  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  bring  about  affiliation 
with  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

On  the  question  of  labor  education,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  gone  a 
long  way.  In  a  letter  which  President 
Gompers  addressed  to  the  Educational  Con- 
ference recently  held  in  Belgium,  he  said: 

Whatever  progress  the  labor  movement  makes 
rests  upon  an  educational  basis.  With  the  increas- 
ing complexities  of  industrial  organization,  prob- 
lems with  which  the  labor  movement  must  deal,  are 
correspondingly  intricate.  No  more  hopeful  assiu:- 
ance  can  Labor  give  of  its  desire  to  deal  with  these 
problems  constructively  than  is  foimd  in  its  con- 
stantly widening  program  for  providing  educational 
opportunities.  An  international  conference  on  work- 


ers' educ9.tion  marks  an  important  step  which  I 
confidently  hope  will  bring  inspiring  impetus  to  the 
movement  in  edl  countries.  American  labor  wants  to 
participate  in  work  which  will  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
believes  that  international  educational  work  will  be 
a  beneficent  factor  towards  that  end.  __^_^ 

The  American  labor  movement  will  not 
remain  isolated  in  its  struggles.  In  oui  days, 
when  the  system  of  production  and  exchange 
is  so  all-embracing,  so  inten/oven  and  inter- 
dependent that  it  practically  tmites  the 
modem  world  into  one  great  industrial 
conmiimity,  the  workers  of  the  whole  world 
are  one  body,  tmited  not  only  by  ties  of 
brotherly  solidarity  and  sympathy,  but  by 
the  most  intimate  bonds  of  direct  interest. 
The  workers  of  no  country  can  be  free  while 
those  of  any  coimtry  are  subjected  and 
oppressed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  compelling 
cause  for  international  working-class  soli- 
darity. Organized  labor  the  world  over  is  at 
this  time  not  merely  fighting  the  narrow 
struggles  of  its  own  class,  it  is  battling  for  the 
cause  of  htmianity.  The  ruling  classes  have, 
particularly  within  the  last  decade,  demon- 
strated their  total  incapacity  to  rule.  Their 
reign  has  been  one  of  strife,  plunder,  and 
chaos,  of  class-antagonism  and  national 
hatreds.  They  have  precipitated  the  most 
monstrous  bloodshed  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind and  have  left  the  world  in  ruins  and 
agony.  They  represent  a  blind  and  dan- 
gerous power  of  destruction.  They  can  not 
heal  the  wounds  which  they  have  crudly 
inflicted,  they  can  not  rebuild  precious 
edifices  which  they  have  wantonly  demol- 
ished. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  world  calls  for  a 
new  force — ^th^  constructive  force  of  Labor! 
This  alone  makes  for  human  life,  social 
justice,  and  international  peace.  The  work- 
ers of  the  world  must  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world  to  save  the  world.  To  ac- 
complish this  mission  of  htunan  salvation  the 
workers  of  all  coimtries  must  act  in  concert 
and  harmony,  and  the  workers  of  America 
will  be  proud  to  do  their  share. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  international  brother- 
hood that  I  (concluded  the  speaker  amid 
cheers)  bring  you  the  greetings  and  cheer 
of  your  American  comrades,  and  wish  you 
good  luck  in  yoiu:  movement  and  your 
struggles. 

Editor's  Notb. — Above  we  publish  the  address 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  the  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Septem- 
ber British  Trade  Union  Congress  held  at  South- 
port,  England.  In  most  respects  it  is  a  magnificent 
presentation  of  the  American  labor  movement,  its 
achievements,  the  difficulties  of  its  struggles  and 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  the  men  of  labor  of 
America  hold  dear  and  are  determined  to  realize. 
Although  a  splendid  address,  it  is  marred  by  a  few 
sentences  which  carry  a  mistaken  impression.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  advert  to  these  separately  but 
one  will  suffice.   Mr.  Schlesinger  said: 

'American  labor  is  determined  to  catch  up  with 
the  conquering  procession  of  the  European  move- 
ment." 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  no  doubt,  was  a  bit  over  courte- 
ous to  his  hosts,  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress, 
and  wished  to  pay  them  a  great  compliment  which 
modesty,  by  comparison,  may  warrant. 


Some  years  ago  a  British  labor  man  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  number  of  newspaper  correspondents 
when  his  ship  was  about  twenty  miles  from  docL 
In  this  interview  he  declared  that  American  or- 
ganized labor  is  a  half  century  behind  the  British. 
After  being  in  the  United  States  for  a  few  days  and 
seeing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  work, 
he  did  not  repeat  his  sentence  but  was  profuse  in  his 
complimentary  references  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

We  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  we  have  an 
understanding  of  the  British  and  the  European  labor 
movements  and  all  things  considered,  have  no  hes- 
tancy  in  stating  that  in  strength,  virility,  under- 
standing and  determination  to  struggle  on,  to  bear 
the  brunt  and  make  the  sacrifices  for  progress  and 
disenthrallment  of  wrong,  and  the  attainment  of 
right — there  is  no  labor  movement  in  any  natioo 
of  the  world  in  advance  of  that  of  our  own  America. 


The  Answer  of  the  Ages 


Has  God  decreed  that  Labor  always 

Shall  be  held  in  servile  chains, 
Toiling  ever  for  the  wealthy, 

To  increase  their  sordid  gains  ? 
Did  He  ordain  the  owning  classes 

To  mete  justice  and  preside 
O'er  the  lives  of  toiling  millions. 

Who  must  cringe  to  Wealth's  rash  prid^^? 

Clear  and  strong  the  answer  cometh. 

Thundering  o'er  the  ages'  span: 
"The  earth  is  God's,  the  fullness  of  it 

Common  heritage  of  manl" 
On  this  soil,  so  richly  hallowed. 

Sought  and  won  for  Freedom's  own. 
Let  all  toilers  stand  united, 

Wealth's  presumptions  to  dethrone. 

— Herman  E 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


From  thb  Atlantic  to  th«  Pacific 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFFICERS 


Broom  and  Whisk  Makers 

Will  R.  Boyer. — ^We  have  36  local  unions  with  a 
total  membersdip  of  745.  New  local  unions  have 
been  formed  in  Norwich,  Ontario,  and  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  State  of  emplosrment  is  fair  and  is 
improving.  Our  agreements  with  every  label  shop 
in  the  United  States  nave  been  renewed  without 
reductions  and  in  most  shops  with  improved  work- 
ing conditions.  During  the  past  three  months 
there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  imion- 
labeled  brooms  in  mining  and  railroad  towns  and 
cities. 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Momson. — ^We  have  83  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  5,500.  A  new  local  tmion 
was  formed  at  Cle  Blum,  Washington.  State  of 
employment  is  fair  and  is  improving.  We  have 
succeeded  in  having  last  year's  contracts  renewed 
for  another  year.  Plans  are  under  way  to  establish 
union  cooperative  laundries  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia  and  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Organizing 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  City. 

Marine  Enginea's 

Geo.  A .  Gfuhh. — ^We  have  65  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  13,687.  There  has  been  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  state  of  employment. 

Metal  Engravers 

August  C.  Ffomm. — ^We  have  five  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  138.  State  of  employ- 
ment is  fair  and  is  improving. 

Molders 

Victor  KUiber. — ^We  have  455  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  26,631.  The  state  of  em- 
ployment is  improving.  We  are  contemplating  an 
cflfort  to  secure  wage  increases. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  five  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  369.  The  lockout  affecting 
seventeen  uni'^n  members  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
is  still  pending  after  six  weeks.  State  of  employment 
is  fair. 


Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers 

A.  Jay  Marsh. — ^We  have  six  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  269.  State  of  employment 
is  not  good. 


Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — We  have  38  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  2,600.  Two  deaths  occurred 
in  our  ranks  resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $2,000. 
State  of  employment  is  fair.  A  conference  will 
l>e  held  on  September  25  for  revision  of  working 
rttles  and  conditions. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 

Albany. — D.  C.  Jones: 

On  September  1 1,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  notifying  him 
that  until  further  notice  he  would  be  forbidden  to 
to  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held  any  mass  meeting  of 
the  striking  shopmen  from  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad 
shops.  The  order  was  carried  out,  the  imion  officials 
deciding  that  it  would  be  better  to  submit  than 
to  have  riot  and  bloodshed  take  place  and  the 
men  were  finally  persuaded  to  go  home.  Soldiers 
armed  with  rifles  and  machine  gims  were  placed 
at  points  of  advantage  to  prevent  an  attempt  to 
hold  meetings. 

ifoWtf.— Charles  H.  Franck: 

The  garment  workers  are  at  present  working 
fuU  time.  The  candidates  for  the  state  legislature 
who  were  endorsed  by  union  labor  were  elected. 
The  Central  Trades  Council  is  now  working  out  a 
general  organization  campaign  in  the  interest 
of  all  affiliated  unions. 

ARIZONA 

Globe. — ^L.  B.  Dvane: 

Otu*  local  tmions  report  increased  membership 
at  every  meeting.  There  has  been  a  50  cent  per 
day  increase  in  county  workers'  wages. 

LttUe  Rock.— 'Msitt  Lewis: 

The  city  shop  crafts  workers  are  still  on  strike 
and  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  aid  them.  We 
are  demanding  union-labeled  goods. 

CALIFORNU 

San  Francisco. — ^John  O.  Walsh: 

All  plants  are  running  steady.  The  Molders' 
Union  has  a  card  system  which  the  shop  committee 
makes  twice  a  month  stating  the  number  of  men 
and  apprentices  employed  and  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  each  member.  An  injunction  has  been 
issued  against  the  bakers. 

Stockton.— 'U.  G.  Florell: 

Conditions  in  the  building  industry  are  very 
good  and  additional  workers  have  been  hired. 
The  demand  for  union-labeled  goods  has  increased 
and  the  merchants  are  handling  more  of  them. 
All  candidates  favorable  to  the  workers  were 
elected  at  the  primary  election. 
(867) 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Petroleum  Products 


Made  in  America  by  American  Labor 
and  Known  all  over  tbe  world. 


PhUadelpUa 


Pittsburgh 


Bmnswick 


COLORADO 

Denver, — ^Earl  R.  Hoage: 

The  coal  .miners  won  their  strike  and  gained  a 
thirty  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  The  Solis  Cigar 
Company  has  opened  up  and  is  employing  100 
workers.  A  great  deal  of  new  btiilding  is  starting. 
The  label  league  is  booming  all  labels,  house  cards 
and  buttons.  Several  new  unions  sire  under  way. 
Labor  Day  was  a  huge  success.  Over  12»000  union 
men  and  women  turned  out  in  parade. 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden. — ^H.  Geis: 

Practically  all  the  btiilding  tradesmen  are  em- 
ployed. The  bricklasrers  received  an  increase  in 
wages  of  12 i  cents.  No  reductions  in  pay  have 
been  forced  on  any  trade.  We  sire  distributing 
union  label  directories.  The  Cigar  Makers'  or- 
ganization is  awarding  $10  to  the  person  holding 
greatest  number  of  tickets  showing  purchases  of 
union-made  cigars.  The  stage  emplo3res  are  on 
strike;  also»  the  musicians  at  one  house. 

ILUNOIS 

Lincoln. — K.  E.  Dickson: 

Some  new  street  paving  is  under  way  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  employes  are  getting  25  cents 
per  hour  for  a  ten  hour  day.  The  china  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
Several  hundred  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
rebtiilding.  A  new  $100»000  theater  is  being  erected 
where  the  building  employes  crafts  sire  fairly  em- 
ployed. The  structiu^  is  being  put  up  under 
union  conditions.  At  the  Crites  Canning  Factory 
the  wages  of  women  and  school  girls  sire  20  cents 
per  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day.  The  men  receive 
25  cents  an  hour  for  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart,— A.  J.  Schmalz: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  wages 
in  the  carpenters'  line.  It  is  urged  that  all  union 
members,  when  buying,  demand  union-made 
articles. 

Kokomo. — C.  E.  Musselman: 

Many  workers  in  the  Haynes  and  Apperson  auto 
factories  have  been  laid  off.  The  movie  operators 
and  musicians  at  the  Isis,   Grand  and   Colonial 


Theaters  are  on  strike  because  the  managers 
refused  to  renew  their  agreements  with  the  men. 
The  managers  of  the  Victory,  Pictureland,  Star 
and  Strand  all  renewed  agreements  without  any 
trouble. 

Muncie. — ^Maz  E.  Mathews: 

Employes  have  been  laid  off  in  the  foundries 
and  auto  shops.  The  Indiana  Steel  and  Wirt 
Company  and  the  Broadrick  Boiler  Shop  have 
hired  additional  workers.  Some  school  building 
has  started.  We  are  working  to  promote  the  use 
of  union-labeled  goods. 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids. —R,  G.  Stewart: 

AdditionsJ  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  packing 
plant  and  in  the  cereal  mills.  The  building  in- 
dustry is  active.  Good  conditions  have  prevailed 
among  the  union  workers  and  work  has  been 
plentiful  except  among  the  rail  strikers.  Ihe 
Rock  Island  shops  here  still  have  men  locked  oat. 
The  imion  shop  is  maintained  in  the  building 
industry.  The  usual  committee  work  is  being 
carried  on  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 

Des  Moines, — ^W.  B.  Hammil: 

The  city  railway  track  men  have  received  an 
increase  in  wages  of  five  cents  per  hour.  The 
Pord  motor  assembling  plant  has  closed  btxt  is 
expected  to  reopen  shortly.  The  Rowatt  Stone  Com- 
pany has  hired  some  additional  men.  Three  large 
buildings  are  under  construction. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  C*<y.— Ed.  E.  Rock: 

Additional  employes  have  been  hired  at  the 
refineries.  We  are  trying  to  organize  a  blue  tmioo 
label  league  among  the  ladies'  auxiliary. 

Leavenworth. — G.  J.  Siegwart: 

We  had  a  grand  Labor  Day  celebration  with  good 
speakers.  Constant  agitation  is  being  carried  oo 
to  advance  the  demand  for  union-made  articles, 
and  good  results  are  being  attained.  Additional 
men  have  been  put  in  the  mines. 

LOUISUNA 

Baton  Rouge. — Ora  Page: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  refinery. 
New  road  work  has  opened  up.  We  urge  tliat  oar 
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members  buy  none  but  union-labeled  goods.  The 
raflroad  shop  men  are  standing  finn.  With  the  help 
given  them  by  the  other  crafts  they  have  not  suffered 
any  yet.  More  people  than  ever  are  ssnnpathizing 
with  the  strikers. 

MAINE 

Bangor, — ^J.  F.  Carr: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  to  do  munici- 
pal road  work.  Good  work  is  being  done  to  promote 
the  use  of  tmion-made  goods.  A  ntmiber  of  high 
school  boys  who  were  acting  as  strike-breakers 
have  now  gone  back  to  school. 

Woodiand.^l?njik  D.  Johnson: 

All  the  workers  on  road  work  received  an  increase 
of  five  cents  per  hour.  Additional  employes  have 
been  hired  in  the  bag  mill.  Good  work  is  being 
done  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods. 
We  had  a  very  successful  Labor  Day  celebration. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Holyoke. — ^Arthur  Huggings: 

More  employes  have  be^  hired  in  about  18 
paper  mills  in  the  American  Writing  Papier  Com- 
pany. Labor  is  actively  engaged  in  the  Non-Partisan 
PoUtidal  Campaign.  Constant  agitation  is  being 
carried  on  to  advance  the  demand  for  union- 
labeled  goods. 

Lawrence, — ^J.  L.  Johnson: 

The  strike  of  the  textile  workers  is  ended  and 
the  men  have  returned  to  work  under  the  wage 
scales  in  efifect  prior  to  the  wage  cut.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  brisk  fall  business  are  good.  Pour 
strike  organizations  held  sway  during  the  strike 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Textile  Workers,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  had  the  support  of 
the  more  qonservative  element,  both  among  the 
strikers  and  among  the  public. 

Medford, — ^William  Standctunbe: 

I  am  using  my  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  wages 
of  the  city  employes,  firemen  and  policemen. 
The  firemen  have  the  two-platoon  system  and  the 
pNolicemen  have  a  day  off  in  eight  and  they  work 
eight  hours  per  day.  We  secure  changes  or  improved 
working  conditions  by  referendum.  The  city 
employes  have  an  eight-hour  day. 

Pittjr/*^.— James  J.  Hamilton: 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the 
building  trades.  Building  construction  and  mimici- 
pal  work  are  opening  up.  Additional  forces  have 
been  put  on  in  all  plants.  We  advocate  the  use  of 
union-made  products. 

MICmOAN 

Jackson. — James  Henley: 

The  auto  plants  have  hired  additional  workers. 
On  the  M.  C.  Railroad  800  shopmen  are  on  strike 
and  are  remaining  steadfast. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. — ^Albert  Brown: 

The  Ford  plant  has  laid  off  180  workers.  Ad- 
ditional men  have  been  hired  in  the  building 
trades.  Our  label  league  is  doing  good  work.  A 
nev7  locsd  union  of  firemen  and^oilers  has  been 
organized. 


Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 


The  Dutch  Boy  Trade 
Mark  means  quality. 
You'll  find  it  on 

White-Lead 
Linseed  Oii 
Flatting  Oil 
'  Red-Lead 
Bearing  Metals 
Solder 


National  Lead  Co. 

New  York      Boston      Buffalo     Cincinnati 
Qeveland  St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Minneapolis. — ^Jean  E.  SiHelman: 

As  the  result  of  an  organizing  campaign  lasting 
six  months  the  milk  dealers  association  has  signed 
an  Agreement  with  the  mUk  wagon  drivers  and  the 
creamery  workers.  Increased  wages  were  granted 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  $45  per  month.  The 
employers  have  recognized  the  union  and  a  condition 
of  the  agreement  provides  that  when  employing 
additional  help  preference  will  be  given  union 
members.  The  creamery  workers  and  milk  wagon 
drivers'   organization  now  exceeds  600  members. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus. — J.  R.  Gray: 

The  Southern  Railroad  shopmen  are  still  on  strike. 
Additional  workers  have  been  hired  at  the  Columbus 
Lumber  Company.  The  textile  mills  are  running 
full  time,  operating  10,000  spindles.  We  are  urging 
that  our  members  purchase  only  imion-labeled  goods. 

MISSOURI 

Afoctw.— F.  T.  Hall: 

The  mines  have  resumed  operation.  Business  is 
good.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  imion- 
labeled  goods. 

Moberly. — ^J.  H.  Englen: 

About  400  mine  workers  have  returned  to  work 
in  this  vicinity.  Some  hard  surface  road  building 
is  under  way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
building  trades.  A  women's  union  lable  league  has 
been  organized  and  a  local  union  of  waiters  and 
waitresses  is  under  way.    The  900  men  are  still 
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PITTSBURGH    PLAT£    GLASS     COMPANY 

Glass -- IWOuTors -- Paints -- Brushes 

MT  ar  e  ti  o  ti  8  e  8     in     All     Principal     Cities 


out  on  strike  and  have  been  since  July  1st.  Practic- 
ally no  violence  has  been  committed.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  commimity  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  city  and  county  officials  is  with  the  strikers. 
We  have  ten  men  awaiting  trial  for  violation  of 
the  injunction  granted  to  the  Wabash.  Troops 
are  stationed  here  and  there  are  19  armed  guards 
at  the  round  house;  however,  no  engines  or  cars 
are  being  repaired.  Transportation  is  breaking 
down  rapidly  and  all  trains  that  are  running  are 
far  behind  schedule.  There  have  been  over  1,400 
men  scabbing  at  the  round  house  since  July  1st. 
They  quit  their  jobs  as  fast  as  they  come.  Less 
than  200  scabs  are  here  now  and  very  few  of  them 
know  anything  about  railroad  work. 

St.  Joseph.— J.  L.  Wines: 

Members  of  the  local  union  of  plumbers  and  steam 
fitters  have  sectu^  an  increase  of  $1  per  day. 
The  largest  Labor  Day  parade  in  years  was  held 
here.  Over  10,000  were  in  attendance  at  the 
speaking  pn^gn^am.  The  central  body  has  a  splendid 
label  committee  which  boosts  a  different  label 
each  month.  The  boys  on  strike  are  standing  firm. 


NEW  YORK 

Albany. — ^John  J.  Dillon: 

Several  schools  are  under  way.  Our  label  de- 
partment is  agitating  to  piromote  the  use  of  union- 
made  goods.  We  have  startled  organization  among 
city  chauffeurs  and  teamsters. 

Brooklyn.— W.  Frank  Cattell: 

There  was  recently  organized  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Cooks'  Stewarts'  and  Waiters'  Union,  affiliated 
with  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America. 

HomeU. — ^Erwin  Finch: 

Workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  foundry. 
Conditions  are  good  in  the  building  trades;  new 
work  has  opened  up .  Two  establishments  here  have 
hired  additional  employes. 

Jamestown. — Paul  A.  Clark: 

New  malleable  iron  works  have  opened  up  and 
about  thirty  men  have  been  employed.  No  plants 
have  closed  down  in  this  viciinity;  business  is  about 
nonnal.  New  construction  work  has  opened  up. 
The  local  furniture  manufacturers  are  preparing 
for  a  furnitiu-e  show  to  be  held  here  in  October. 
The  local  labor  paper  is  campaigning  for  an  in- 
creased demand  for  union-made  products. 

Jamestown. — H.  A.  Hartman: 

The  furnittu-e  and  textile  plants  are^'very  busy 
and  have  hired  additional  workers.  Work  on  a 
power  plant  has  opened  up  and  a  city  school  is 
'  about  to  be  built.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
carpenters  and  some  have  received  increased  wages. 
We  urge  our  members  to  demand  union-made  goods. 

New  RocheUe.—Bdw.  P.  Cotter: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  the  building 


industry.  All  establishments  have  hired  adoidooal 
workers,  especially  the  wood-working  oliats. 
Residential  building  is  under  way.  There  is  a  d^ 
mand  here  for  union-made  goois. 

Rochester.— W.  W.  Campbell. 

Most  plants  are  hiring  more  employes.  A  subway 
is  being  constructed  on  the  Erie  Canal  bed.  The 
shoe  workers  are  stUl  on  strike.  A  live  campaign 
is  on  by  the  imion  card  and  label  league. 

Saugerties. — Wm.  Wright: 

In  this  town  we  have  three  local  unions— ar- 
penters,  paper  makers,  and  cigar  makers.  The  d|a: 
makers  intend  to  try  to  have  a  joint  meetinf  of 
these  local  unions  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  mnoo- 
made  goods. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mandan. — ^Henry  Meyers: 

Business  is  good  in  all  lines.  The  city  and  coontr 
have  hired  labor  on  road  crews,  paving  the  hg)c 
of  way  from  the  new  bridge.  Our  lt&>el  agent  repoitt  i 
the  stores  that  are  fair;  the  kind  of  goods  carried, 
and  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand.  Union  mea  kJ0« 
where  to  buy  union-made  goods. 

OHIO 

Findlay. — ^John  F.  Bunce. 

Two  establishments  here  have  laid  off  workffs  | 
The  Adams  Axle  Works  has  hired  additional  es- 
ployes.    New  street  work  has  started.   There  is « 
big  demand  for  union-made  products  and  tfara 
conmiittees  are  at  work. 

Glouster.—D.  W.  Wallace. 

We  have  a  label  committee  from  eich  kc* 
union  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  the  use  of 
made  goods.  The  coal  miners  went  back  to  wori  « 
August  21,  after  a  lockout  of  over  three  moB^ 
The  workers  had  remained  true  to  the  cbbox  sad 
they  have  secm^  the  1920  scale  and  cooditM* 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

In  the  Dayton  district  the  wages  of  umoo 
will  be  incre^ised  $1  per  day  on  October  1.  A 
foundry  has  laid  off  some  men.    Bmployts 
been  Uud  off  also  in  the  Ford  Tractor  phut. 
repair  work  and  building  are  under  way.  The  Afai 
Labor  Press  Association  of  Boston  is  coodach^  *' 
union  label  campaign.   A  new  local  unioo  of 
metal  workers  has  been  organized. 

ZanesviUe. — ^Jos.  A.  Bauer: 

The  strike  on  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  b  seCtldL 
the  men  are  back  at  work.    Additiooal 
have  been  hired  at  the  tube  works.  A  grcst 
building  is  going  on.   The  formatian  of  a  ' 
trades  council  makes  the  prospects  for 
labor  in  this  vicinity  look  very  bright.  The: 
union,  after  having  a  non-union  shop  fittt 
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past  eighteen  months,  have  succeeded^  in'^gettmg 
the  master  plumbers  to  sign  their  scale  for  a  year. 

OKLAHOMA 

Duncan. — J.  D.  Traylor: 

Big  builders  have  laid  off  workers.  Some  drilling 
companies  have  closed  down.  We  are  putting  forth 
every  effort  in  favor  of  our  candidate  for  governor, 
Jack  Walton. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

GreenoiUe, — C.  H.  Greene: 

A  new  hotel  and  an  addition  to  the  cotton 
mill  are  to  be  constructed.  Some  carpenters  and 
builders  are  out  of  work  on  acQOunt  of  shortage  of 
materials. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, — Paul  J.  Aymon: 

The  garment  workers  are  on  strike.  A  very 
drastic  injunction  has  been  issued  against  them. 
Good  work  is  being  done  by  the  union  label  league 
to  promote  the  use  of  union-made  goods.  A  new 
local  union  of  colored  helpers  of  nulroad  shop 
crafts  has  been  organized. 

Kingsport.—L.  D.  Fletcher: 

Construction  work  has  been  started  on  the  new 
million-dollar  pier  of  the  Mead  Fibre  Company. 
The  new  buildings,  to  he  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  present  plant,  will  be  three  in  number, 
and  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  concrete  and 
steel.  It  is  expected  that  these  buildings  will  be 
comDleted  within  about  three  months.  It  is  hoped 
that  coal  will  now  continue  to  come  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  present  plant  will  be  able  to  continue 
production  iminterruptedly.  The  Mead  Fibre 
Company  employs  from  225  to  250  men. 

TEXAS 

Brownwood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 

Our  central  body  has  a  committee  constantly  at 
work  to  promote  the  use  of  tmion-labeled  goods. 
A  new  local  union  of  cooks  and  waiters  has  been 
organized. 

DaUas.—ChaiS,  W.  GiU: 

Quite  a  bit  of  work  in  the  building  trades  has  opened 
up.  Continuous  agitation  is  being  carried  on  through 
our  central  bodies  and  local  unions  to  promote 
the  demand  for  union-made  products. 

Houston. — R.  L.  Johnson: 

Working  conditions  are  good  here.  Additional 
workers  have  been  hired  since  the  cotton  crops 
have  begim  to  move.  Street  paving  has  opened  up. 
We  urge  that,  when  bujdng,  our  members  demand 
union-made  goods. 

Port  Arthur. — L.  M.  Johnson: 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company' now  has  better 
working  hours  for  its  employes.  This  establishment 
has  hired  100  new  men.  Street  paving  will  soon  be 
under  way.  This  town  is  100  per  cent  organized 
and  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  the  imion  label. 

Waco. — ^John  R.  Spencer: 

On  account  of  the  strike  the  Miller  Overa'l 
Factory  has  closed  down.  Several  large  buildings 
are  in  the  course  of  construction.  An  active  woman's 
union  label  league  is  doing  what  it  c  in  to  promote 
the^use  of  union-labeled  goods. 


THE  MENGEL  CO. 


LOinSVILLE,  KT. 


I.B.CAnEt.Pres.     C  R.  CAKTEI.  Sec     R.  K.  CARTES,  JL.  V-Pitt. 
PHONE,  629  MULBERRY 

Newark  Sand  Co. 

DEALERS 

Sand,  Stone  and  Gravel 


Foot  of  Centre  St. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 


EMPIRE  CONTRACTING  ORGANIZATION,  he 

Engineers  and  Contractors 


132  West  Forty-Secx>nd  Strsbt 

TWSNTV-FOURTH  FlOOR 

NEW  YORK 


EPOCH  MARKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  intcrpole  construction  of  electricmotors  now 
general  y  copied  and  approved  by  all  electrical 
manufacturers  was  Invented,  developed  and  first 
manuficiured  by  this  com. "ny. 

B/vLL  BEARiNG  electric  motor:  were  first  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  by  this  company.  What 
other  improvements  in  motor  design  during  the 
past  twenty  years  compare  with  these  two 
achievements? 

A.C.of  D,  C.  Moioft^%  to  KOOO  H.  P. 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  COMPANY 

BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 
Sd^  oi^cci  In  principal  cHits 
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NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden^  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPTARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQUIPMENT 


The  business  that  keeps  track  of  time 
is  well  managed — 
U  values  time. 

The  business  that  emplo3rs  Inter- 
national Time  Recording  devices 
to  secure  time  records  is  treating 
its  employes  fairly — 
it  is  permitting  them  to  make  their 
awn  time  records. 

The  business  that 
values  time 

and  makes  every  eflFort  to  get 
fair,  accurate  time  records 
is  a  good  concern  to  work  for. 

''International    Time   Recorders  print 
the  truth  about  time'' 

(Intemational   Time   ReoHrdiiig   Co. 
of  New  York.) 


EclipseMachineCo. 

INCORPORATED 
Maaiifactoreii  ol 

Eclipse-Bendix 
Starter 

For  Gasolme  Engines 

ELMIRA.N.Y. 


HBI^ULBS  POWDOl  Ca 

WILMIMGTOM,  DBLJUMfJU^ 
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'The  Shipyard  With  aTraditton** 
1S59-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
mneteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Register  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  instruction 
woit. 

OurQwiaihns  WiUInierest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


KLEARFLAX 

Linen  Rags  and  Carpeting 

T3  LmBN—aoflt  eherlahed  of  fkbriaK--«re  dne  thoM 
qnalltiefl  wbich  luiTe  made  KIcarnaz  niga  and  car- 
petinc  00  widely  chosen  both  for  attractiTehoniee  and 
fine  ofnces  and  pnblte  bidldinf a. 

Thto  is  noted  firat  in  the  beantiftil  Klearnaz  coiora— 
aocli  as  enlf  linen  can  take  and  liold.  Tliere  are  rich 
solid  colors,  with  or  without  bordered  effects,  and  the 
ricwlclK  mJztnree,  artistic  and  practical  color  comUna- 


KMemrtimM.  also  gets  its  remarkable  wearing  qwdlty 
ftom  linen— strongest  of  materials.  Its  sturdy,  tweed- 
like texture,  roogh  at  first  like  all  NEW  linen,  soon 
softens  and  becomes  silky  and  more  beantlAii  with  use. 
Of  a  thick,  beary  body,  KlearHaz  lies  flat  on  the  Hoer 
•ad  l»ecanse  it  Is  reversible,  wears  indefinitely.  It  is 
■Mth-proef  and  easy  to  clean. 

KlearflaX 

UNEa  IRUOS 

Rcfiileved  U.  S.  Pateat  OiBor 

Handsome,  practical,  Klearflaz  blends  as  gradoosly 
witk  artistic  decoratlTe  schemes  as  floor  coverings 
many  tlotes  higher  priced. 

TffC  ICLEARFLAX  UNEN  LOOMS.  Inc. 
Dnlnth,  Mian. 
Trjrr«t-K  auii-oiMo,  aes  riFTM  AvcNuK.  Nkw  Vowk 
sovrofi  CHiCAOO 


J.  Baumgarten  &  Sons 
Company 

RUBBER  STAMPS 


Seals  for  Unions 

AND 

Societies 


Union  Label  Presses  Supplied 

1005  E  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C. 


A.ZICHTL&Ca 

Bookbinders 
BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 


1005  E  Street  Nortliwest 
Wasliington,  D.  C 

Strictly  Union  Shop 
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It  Portable,  Noisel 
Calculating  Mackioe. 
coonta  of  your  local. 

Write  Us  for  Information 


An  Adding,  Listing  and 
Ideal  io(  keeping  ike  ac- 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


■BW  TOIE'S  MOST  COaVBIIBIT  BOTBL 

Hotel  Continental 

Broadway  at  Forty-first   St. 
fimw  YORK  CITY 


Wifhin  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
S'ng  district.  Surrounded  by 
rty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 
SINGLE,  12.50, 13.00.  $3.50  and  $4. 

DOUBLE,  14.50,  |5.00,  |5.50,  $6M 
and  17.00. 

Hmadquartmn  for  Labor 
OrganiMationa 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Director. 


Genuine! 


The  Jenldos  '^Diamood 
Mark^  and  ligfoattife,  as 
shown  abofve*  are  cast  on 
the  body  of  every  Jenkins 
Valve* 

ITkf  idcntifT  Talm  «f  tbe  ongiBal 
tad  tree  stock— tboM  nuie  aal 
gniutced  07  JcaUss  Bna. 
Today,  as  for  fiftr-dibt  ytu%, 
Jddcins  Vahes  axe  tbe  attnal  dbbkt 
of  tliose  vfao  sctk  assmed  ralTt 
scrrke. 

Thdr  onhwnal  tathfaftfaa  has 
focmcd  a  natJonal  icpntatioa  aal  a 
staadaid  hfuhkh  otker  valns  aic 
fudred. 

Power  piantf  piiiinpfBC*  aretfag. 
aad  industrial  yahrcs  in  brass*  ina, 
and  stecL  SoppIrkootcsifUf  vbuc* 

JENKINS  BROS 

'  IkvTofk      Boston 
Chicac'O 


Fig.  ro6 
/enkinj  Standard 
Brass  Globe  Valve 


||en]|ns)^^lvi2 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PULP. 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


MUEPSCOT  MILi. 

BOWDOIN  MILL 

U8BON  FALLS  MILL 

TOPSHAM  MILL 

ORBAT  SALMON  RIVDI  MILL 

MAIfTINS  HEAD  MILL 

COOKSHIRC  MILL 

SAwrefivMa.K  mill 


offices:  BRUNSWICK,  Maine 
42  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Save  the  Surface 

FaiBts,  VmrBithas,  Motmm 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Benl*  Moore  A  Co. 

SI.  U«lt      CMTtoMt      T« 


OARLOCK 


Branch  •ffices  and  Stores  In  All 
PHncllwil  atlcs 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTOKT: 
PALNYBA  N.  Y. 


PACKINGS 

Tlir  •ABMCM  PACKING  CBIiPANY 


I   UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Hefining  and  Mining  Company 

EjMcathr*  OfliMts       55  ConcrMs  Stra«t,  BOSTON 
SmMm  Omcm  120  BrcMdway.  NEW  YORK 

Burns  of  Gold,  SHwmr,  Lmmd^  Load  and  Zinc  Coa- 
coatrmtiiic  Orss,  Matto  and  Famaca  Prodocts 

Fboduceks  and  Selleks  of  Gold,  Silvar,  Com^r, 
Load,  Zinc,   Afvoale,   Ziae   Doat,  Cadainm, 


iMoetieidot. 
DS  OF  Load 


RmiiDs 

OrauTiwG  OFncBs:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Kennett, 
CaL.  Goldroad,  Ariz.:  Baxter  Spring  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


Republic  Li^ht,  Heat 
and  Power  Company 


638  Ellicott  Square  Bldg. 

BUFFALO         -        -        -        NEW  YORK 


Spalding's  Athletic  Library 

The  only  complete  library  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  today.  Over  125  differ- 
ent books,  covering  every  athletic 
sport.    Complete  list  on  requesL 


wfPono  f'^^UkT. 


ri/no 


NEW  YORIC 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 
F  o unded    1883 


Operating 

Forty-four  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma 
and  Wyoming,  with  annual  capacity 
of  23,000,000  tons. 


Panama 

R.  R. 


TO 

HAITI      COLOMBIA      CRISTOBAL 
West  Coast  Ports    Central  and  South  America 

PIER  67  NORTH  RIVER 

General  Offices:    24  STATE  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Phone:  Bowling  Green  5380 


w 


E  MUST  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 
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Labor's  Record  Complete! 


Every  fact  about  the  American  labor  movement,  from  the  b^nnmg  to  the  present, 

is  ready  for  you  in  the  official 

History,  Encyclopedia  and  Reference  Book 

GREATEST  LABOR  RECORD  EVER  PUBUSHED. 

This  book  contains  520,000  words.  It  contains  the  complete  record  of  Labor's 
official  action  on  every  issue  that  has  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  American  Labor 
history.  Every  student  should  have  it.  No  teacher  is  properly  equipped  without  it. 
Every  labor  man  and  woman  will  find  it  a  mine  of  information  and  a  help  in  the 
handling  of  current  questions. 

Send  Your  Order  Today. 

THE  PRICE:  $2  NET. 

Every  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sahuei^  Gompbrs,  President,  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary. 

Send  aU  orders  to  the  Secretary. 
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All  Spent  or  "All  There"? 

When  your  vitality  is  at  low  dbb  and  yoa  fed 
signs  of  ''sluing/'  eat 

Ved$t 


The  correctiTe  food  that  both  aids  digestion 
and  dimination.  It  contains  aD  the  natural 
food  dements  tliat  li^  the  body  perform 
its  very  necessary  wori£  ot  tlnowing  <rff 
waste  and  building  up  the  living  cdb. 

The  result  is  that  feding  at  general  wdl- 
being.  The  blood  courses  throng  your 
veins.  You  are  full  of  fire  and  vigor— ''aD 
there." 

Get  it  from  your  grocer. 


The  Fleischmann  G>mpany 
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Two  Reasons  Why 
Brunswick  Phonographs  Excel 

The  Brunswick  Ultona 

The  Brunswick  Ultona  all-record  reproducer  and  Balanced  Tone 
Arm,  which  plays  all  records  as  they  should  be  played.  No 
attachments.  With  just  a  turn  of  the  hand  the  proper  playing 
point  is  presented  to  the  record. 

The  Oval  Tone  Amplifier 

The  Oval  all-wood  Tone  Amplifier  is  made  of  moulded  holly- 
wood,  carefully  selected,  and  of  extremely  fine  grain.    The 
clearness  of  the  wood  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the 
'  sweet,  mellow  tone  of  the  Brunswick. 

Only  in  Brunswick  Phonographs  will  yon  find  these  two  great  im* 
provements.  Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  Dealer  to  demonstrate 
a  Brunswick  for  you. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  ESTABLISHED  1845 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


PHONOCPAPHS         AND        RECORDS 
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have  you  ever  realized 
that  you  have  CREDIT 

thait,ii  you  KNOW 
you*  re  honest— and 
you  CAN  keep  a 
promise  to  us,  you 
CAN  Buy  ON 
PAYMENTS  from 
M  enter. 


CLOTHES 

for  your  FAMILY  priced  RIGHT 

Styled  in  the  NEWEST  ideas.  Tailored  so 
as  to  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  Come 
and  compare  OURS  with  any  other  Clothes 
youVe  seen  elsewhere.  ^ 

USE  YOUR  CREDIT  With 

OM  New  York,  N.  Y.  44»-LJr.22 

MENTER> 

41  Good  Stores  In  40  CHIes 

45  West  14th  St 

226  West  125th  St    Upstairs 

435  Fulton  St,  Brooklyn.    Upstairs 

853  Broad  St    NEWARK 

BUY  ON   PAYMENTS 
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Give  Your  Saw  Good  Care  and  It 
Will  Give  Good  Work 

KJO  SAW,  not  even  the  best,  can    given  Ditslon  Saws  by  experts  at  the 
^  ^  do  the  right  kind  of  work  unless    Disston  factory. 

it  is  properly  filed  and  set.  tl     r.  -,    rrv      i-    j     • 

The  D-3   riling  Gvde  msores   oni- 

The  setting  ct  saws  by  hand  requires  (ormity  o(  filing  throughout  the  saw.  It 

years  of  practice.     To    insure   that  makes  it  possible  (or  the  inexperienced 

Disston  Saws  are  properly  reset,  so  as  man  to  sharpen  a  saw  correcdy.  Using 

to  give  continued  satisfaction  to  their  a  5>^  inch  Disston  slim  taper  file  with 

owners,  we  invented  and  perfected  the  this  filing  guide  gives  the  best  results. 
Triumph  Saw-Set.    This  saw-set  has 

two  plungers,  one  holding  the  saw-set  A  complete,  illustrated  description  of 

securely  in  position  against  the  saw.  the  proper  methods  of  filing  and  setting 

while  die  other  sets  the  teeth.     With  saws  is  contained  in  the  Disston  Saw, 

this  saw-set  results  can   be  secured  Tool,  and  File  Book.    Write  to  Desk 

practically  equal  to  the  hand  setting  3  for  your  free  copy. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

DISSTON 
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Blue-jay 


to  your  druggist 
Stops  Pain  Instantly 


The  simplest  way  to  end  a  com  is  Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
Then  the  corn  loosens  and  comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a  colorless,  clear 
liquid  (one  drop  does  it!)  and  in  thin  plasters.  Use  whichever  form  you 
prefer,  plasters  or  the  liquid— the  action  is  the  same.  Safe,  gentle.  Made  in 
a  world-famed  laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free:     Write  Bauer  fi  Black,  Chicago,  Dept.  2,  for  valuable  booh, 
^'Correct  Care  of  the  Feef 


fAMERICANl 

[Dyewood  ComfvknyJ 

^n  Enviable 

Record  of  Satisfactory  llesults 

belonsfs  to   dyestuffs   bearing    the   name 
American  Dyewood  G>mpany*   They  are 
made  in  a  full  line  of  Natural  and  Artifidal 

colors  to  meet  every  requirement. 

AMERICAN  DYEWOOD  GO. 

NEW  VORK-PHILADELPHIA-BOSTON-HAMILTON  OUT. 
WORKS  AT  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Whemver  soap  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory 


Jlpok  out!  here  comes  the  frost  chap  I 


SOME  MOTHERS  •'wish- 
thcrc-wa»-a-law"  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  getting  dirty  when  raw 
winter  winds  begin  to  blow ! 

Chapped  hands  and  faces — ^how 
cruelly  they  hurt!  They  often  re- 
sult from  the  extraction  of  the  nat- 
ural oil  from  the  skin  by  harsh  soap. 

Here  is  one  effective  way  to 
guard  against  this  possibility. 

Let  your  children  wash  in  Ivory 
Soap  and  warm  water — not  hot — 
a  dozen  times  a  day  if  need  be. 
Only  be  sure  they  dry  the  skin  tho- 
roughly. 

Ivory  lather,  you  see,  is  mild  and 
gentle,  and  it  rinses  off  easily  and 
completely,  leaving  the  skin  clean 
and  smooth  and  weather-proof. 

IVORY  SOAP 


Your  (yum  face  and  hands,  too. 
After  Summer's  pleasant  warmth, 
they  must  get  used  to  Winter's  keen 
blasts.  Though  your  skin  be  as  fine 
as  a  baby's,  Ivory  will  help  to  pro- 
tect it  against  Winter's  harshness 
and  keep  it  healthy  and  soft. 

Husbands  like  Ivory,  especially. 
Men  don't  enjoy  deep-sea  diving 
for  soap  in  a  baditub — Ivory  Soap 
floats! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have,  in 
one  soap,  all  seven  of  the  desirable 
qualities  and  properties  a  fine  soap 
may  have — purity,  mildness,  white- 
ness, fragrance,  abundant  lather, 
easy  rinsing,  and  *'it  floats"? 

Of  course  you  would!  And 
Ivory  gives  you  every  one. 

Procter  &  Gamble 

m^%  PURE 


^nraoATS 


r»yyrttM  Mat,  by  TIf  Procter  0. 0—bto  Co..  niuli— H 
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Are  You  Fond  of  Delicious  Salads? 

A  delicious  salad  dressing  is  the  most  important  relish  to  an 
appetizing  salad. 

Mazola  is  now  being  used  in  the  leading  hotels,  clubs  and  homes 
in  America,  in  preference  even  to  imported  olive  oil. 

Mazola  costs  only  about  half  that  of  olive  oil,  and  as  it  keeps 
indefinitely,  it  can  be  used  to  the  very  last  drop. 
Mixes  perfectly  with  all    your   other  salad 
in^^redients,  and  blends  thoroughly  with  the 
spices  and  condiments  of  your  dressing. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today  and  get  a  can  of 
Mazola.  More  economical  in  half-gallon  and 
gallon  cans. 

FREE 

Beatttifully  illustrated  sixty-four  page  Cook  Book,    Write 
to  Com  Products  Refining  Company ^  Dept,  Ay  Argo,  Illinois. 

OORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  Qty 


THE  VHTER  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

MilMraukee,  Wisconsin 


BUILDERS  OP 


Ice  Making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery 

Corliss   and   Poppet   Valve   Engines 

Special   Machinery 
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DwiGHT  P.  Robinson  &  Company 

Incorporated 

Engineers  and  Constructors 
New  York 


CHICAGO 


YOUNGSTOWW 
MONTREAL 


DALLAS 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


LOS  ANGELES 


H.  A.  METZ  S  CO.,  INC 

Aoilioe  and  Alizarine  Colors, 
Dyestuffs  and  Cliemicals 

122  HUDSON  STREET 
NEWYOitK 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


CHICAGO,  nx. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  a 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Waking  Up  the  PubUc  to  doing 
the  Painter  a  Square  Deal 

A U.  of  the  Breinfr  Brothers'  advertlsliis 
ind  aU  the  weight  of  the  Breialf  Brotl!- 
ers*  #rcauiizatlon  ir«  dlrectod  lowird  Ib- 
creaslnff  the  property  owneriP  retpect  for 
good,  honest  vamlsht  enamel,  aad  pala^ 
,    and  goodt  honest  workmanship. 


BREINIG  BROTHERS^DiC. 
HOBOmi.N.J. 
VarafahM,  En—ieb  mmd  PtJmlU 
fori  -  .«  . 


THE  CHATHAM  AND  PHENIX  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Oflfers  its  facilities  and  service  to  those  wishing  to  establish 
special  Thrift  Accounts. 

We  undertake  banking  service  by  mail  which  warrants  the 
medium  of  transacting  business  with  a  National  Bank  whose 
resources  are  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Correspondence  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  our  officials. 

Interest  paid  on  Thrift  Accounts  at  attractive  rates  and 
compounded  semi-annually. 

We  invite  your  correspondence 


MAIN  OFHCE 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Good  Investment 
Must  Offer 

l—Safety  of  Capital    2^Regular  Dividends 
3  ^Marketability 

The  securities  of  soundly  managed  and  long 
established  public  utility  companies  contain 
these  fundamental  elements  of  a  good  invest- 
ment No  business  is  more  enduring  than  that 
of  serving  communities  with  electric  light, 
power  and  gas. 

The  constant  demand  and  increasing  uses  for  these 
services  have  created  a  steadily  growing  volume  of  busi- 
ness. In  most  cases  the  Companies  operate  without 
competition;  they  serve  their  respective  communities 
with  necessities  which  are  vital  to  their  present  pros- 
perity and  future  growth. 

Our  investment  list  contains  securities  of  high  grade 
public  utility  companies,  yielding  5K%  to  7K%.  Quar- 
terly dividends  are  paid  regularly  which  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Shares  may  be  bought 

for  cash  or  by  easy  payments 

Ask  for  further  particulars 

Utility  Securities  Company 

72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Warning  to  Advertisers! 

Protect  yourself  from  being  defrauded.  Read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  action  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ^  at  Scranton^  Pa.,  on  December 
14, 1901,  in  reference  to  DECEPTIVE  PUBLICA  TIONS: 


A  NUMBER  of  souvenir  books  have  been  published  in  which  the  name  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  been  used  without  authority  or  sanction  of  any  kind  from  either  the  Americas 
Federation  of  Labor  or  its  officers.  The  good  name  of  our  movement  is  thereby  impaired*  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-workers  injured,  and  fair-minded  business  men  imposed  upon  and  deceived. 
During  the  3rear  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  that  the  only  publication  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  received  is  our  official  monthly  magazine,  the  American  FbdQratiokist;  and  we  have  abo 
endeavored  to  influence  a  more  straightforward  course  by  those  who  have  transgressed  in  the  directioo 
indicated.  In  this  particular  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to 
report  to  you.  However,  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  future  than  the  past;  and  in  order  to  be 
hdpfui  in  eliminating  this  cause  of  grievous  complaint,  we  make  the  following  reconmiendations: 

First — That  we  shall  insist  that  no  body  of  organized  labor,  nor  shall  any  person  issue  a  souveuir 
book  claiming  that  such  book  or  any  other  publication  is  issued  f or  or  oo  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Sbcond — ^That  any  city  chosen  by  a  convention  of  the  American  Fedcratioa  of  Labor  to  hold  the 
convention  following  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  through  its  Central  Labor  Union  or  otherwise  issoe 
a  souvenir  book  claiming  that  such  book  is  issued  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Third — ^That  in  the  event  of  any  such  souvenir  book  being  projected  or  about  to  be  issued*  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Central  Labor  body  in  the  city  in  which  the  convention  was  selected  to  be  held,  in 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  the  Executive  Council  may  change  the  atf 
in  which  the  convention  is  to  be  held  to  the  one  which  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  far 
that  honor. 

Fourth — That  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  in  tbe 
courts  who  shall  in  any  way  issue  souvenir  books,  directories,  or  other  publications  in  if^iicfa  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  used  as  publisher,  owner  or  beneficiary. 

Fifth — Thai  it  be  again  emphasized  that  the  ABtERiCAN  Fbdbrationist  m  the  official  mmdtiy   I 
magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  the  only  publication  in  which  adverUsemtata 
Mre  received.  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  A.  F.  OF  L. 

Report  of  Committee  to  Convention  on  the  Above  Repmt. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  prolific  source  of  dishonesty  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  organixtd 
labor  than  that  involved  in  the  publication  of  souvenir  books.  Unscrupulous  projectors  have  victish 
ized  merchants  and  other  friends  of  the  movement  in  a  most  shameful  fashion,  and  your  committee 
lieartily  agrees  with  the  strictures  of  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  subject.  We  emphatically  ajree 
with  the  suggestions  offered  as  a  remedy  and  recommend  their  adoption.  As  an 
additional  means  to  this  end  we  would  recommend  that  there  be  published  to  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Fbdsratiokist  a  notice  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  sponsor  nor  interested  ia  omj 
souvenir  publication  of  any  kind. 

Adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Deconbff 
14,  1901. 
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OBVOTCD  TO  THE  INTERESTS  AND  VOICING  THE  DEMANDS  OF  TUS 
TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT     

YoLXXIX  DECEMBER,  1922  No.  12 


Workers'  Education— Its  Achievements 
and  Us  Future 


Address  of  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  American  Delegate  to  First 
International  Conference  on  Workers'  Education,Brussels, 
Belgium,  August  16,  1922 

I  AM  HERE  in  a  double  capacity.  I  have  been  delegated  to  represent  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America,  and  the  Cooperative  League  of 

America,  the  two  organizations  from  the  United  States  that  have  been 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  this  conference.  In  behalf  of  both  these 
bodies  I  want  to  convey  to  the  delegates  to  this,  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Workers'  Education  a  cordial  and  fraternal  greeting. 

In  aim  and  organization,  both  of  these  bodies  are  similar,  though  the 
achievements  of  the  latter  are  more  concrete  and  objective.  There  has  been  a 
vital  and  important  relationship  between  them  since  their  inception.  This 
relationship  between  the  cooperative  and  workers'  educational  movements  has 
been  particularly  close  dtuing  the  past  twenty  years  in  Great  Britain,  and 
I  gather  that  it  has  been  no  less  close  on  the  continent.  The  inclusion  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  conference  call  would  support  this  proposition. 

Workers'  education  and  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States 
represent  movements  supported  for  the  most  part  by  the  two  great  producing 
groups  in  the  country — by  the  industrial  workers  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
the  farmers  on  the  other. 

While  this  distinction  is  historically  true,  and,  indeed,  is  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  present,  there  are  many  evidences  in  the  United  States  that 
the  cooperative  movement  which  began  in  1845,  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
when  the  Workingmen's  Protective  Union  opened  its  first  store,  may  again 
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receive  the  same  support  from  the  labor  movement  that  it  has  of  recent  years 
received  from  the  farmers. 

The  most  important  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union.  This  organization  started  in  Texas,  in  1902,  and  has  now  extended 
into  thirty  states.  Its  primary  business  is  teaching  the  fanners  how  to  organize  as 
producers  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  product.  This  is  a  trade  tmion  or  business 
function.  But  it  performs  also  the  service  of  teaching  these  same  farmers  how  to 
conduct  distributive  stores.  There  comes  about  a  very  natural  sequence.  The  farmers 
learn  how  to  work  together  in  their  selling  organizations;  they  use  it  to  purchase  for 
themselves  agricultural  supplies;  having  taken  this  step  they  have  their  first  experience 
as  cooperative  consumers ;  then  they  extend  the  lines  of  their  cooperative  buying  to  house- 
hold and  personal  needs;  discovering  the  value  of  this  method  they  organize  a  store, 
and  thus  they  have  engrafted  a  consumers'  distributive  machinery  upon  their  agri- 
cultural producers'  enterprise.  Thus  have  grown  up  many  of  the  fanners'  cooperative 
societies.  Usually  the  consumers'  society  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  a  store,  is  organized 
and  capitalized  as  a  separate  undertaking. 

Up  imtil  1921,  in  our  country  the  farmers  were  the  more  numerous 
class;  our  last  census,  however,  showed  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
there  had  been  a  shift  in  favor  of  the  urban  dwellers.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  tu'ban  communities  have  grown  over  twelve  million,  while  our 
rural  communities  have  grown  less  than  two  million,  giving  a  balance  of 
three  million  in  favor  of  the  urban  communities.  This  is  but  part  of  the 
profound  sociological  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  th^  New  World 
by  the  industrial  process.  With  this  shift  of  the  rural  population  to  the  cities, 
including  the  migration  of  many  foreign  bom,  there  has  developed  a  growth 
of  the  cooperative  movement  in  our  cities,  which  may  as  definitely  affect 
the  urban  communities  as  it  has  our  rural. 

The  delegates  will  be  interested  further  to  know  of  the  endorsement 
of  the  cooperative  movement  by  American  labor  which  includes  the  active 
support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  national  and  local 
unions.  Most  of  the  societies  are  started  among  organized  workers  or  farmers, 
and  union  labor  is  insisted  upon  among  the  better  class  of  societies.  Similarly, 
other  religious  and  social  bodies  have  found  cooperation  a  common  platform 
of  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  distributive  store  referred  to  above  organized  by 
the  farmers,  there  are  in  the  United  States  2,000  cooperative  fire  insurance 
companies  among  farmers  carrying  insurance  exceeding  $5,250,000,000. 
Other  activities— such  as  creameries,  grain  elevators,  and  floiu-  mills  are  also 
owned  by  cooperative  societies  in  different  sections.  The  aggregate  ntimber 
of  distributive  societies  in  both  east  and  west  parts  of  our  cotm  ry  is  very 
considerable  and  is  growing  rapidly.  I  have  a  detailed  report  on  the  present 
status  of  these  societies  by  states,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  read  to  delegates 
at  another  session  or  discuss  with  individual  delegates.  It  should  be  re 
membered  that  the  most  common  cooperative  enterprise  in  America  is  the 
retail  store. 

Three  cooperative  schools  democratically  organized  and  .controlled 
by  the  consumers  are  among  the  unique  developments.  Cooperative  housing, 
cooperative  banks,  which  are  receiving  the  support  of  some  of  the  labor 
unions  illustrate  other  distributive  aspects  of  the  movement  in  addition 
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to  the  usual  services  run  on  cooperative  lines.  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America  i  essentially  an  educational  endeavor  providing  not  propaganda 
but  "practical  guidance  based  upon  sotmd  principles  of  cooperation,"  Jts 
task  is  not  easy,  but  its  purpose  and  its  path  are  well  defined. 

There  are  two  reflections  that  I  should  like  to  make  which  devdop  a 
similarity  between  these  two  movements  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
place,  with  the  vast  range  of  our  country,  the  cooperative  movement  lacked 
direction  until  the  Cooperative  League  of  America  was  started  in  1916, 
to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  information  and  as  a  center  of  active 
direction.  The  league,  I  should  add,  is  a  federation  of  cooperative  societies, 
governed  by  its  constitutent  members,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance.  And  the  second  reflection  is  in  a  sense 
an  explanation  of  the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  this  movement  in  America; 
it  is  true  likewise  of  workers*  education.  TJie  United  States  and  its  people 
have  devoted  themselves  for  a  century  and  more  to  the  conquest  of  the 
soil.  They  have  pushed  the  frontier  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles;  they  have  hewn  the  forrests,  drained  the 
swamps,  directed  the  rivers — ^in  a  word  exploited  the  possibilities  of  a  country 
rich  in  its  vast  natural  resources.  And  this  has  been  a  material  conquest. 
But  it  is  the  atmoshpere  in  which  the  spirit  of  individualism  and  indepen- 
dence thrives.  These  qualities  of  character  have  become  part  of  our  very 
nature  and  tradition.  It  does  not,  however,  turn  men's  attention  to  group 
action;  that  develops  when  all  the  free  land  has  been  exhausted  and  op- 
portunity has  become  limited  by  the  physical  situation.  Nor  should  one 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  America  has  been  a  great  "Melting  Pot,"  where 
representatives  of  all  the  races  and  nationalities  of  the  world  have  come 
bringing  their  traditions  and  ideals  in  the  conquest  of  Nature.  These  traits 
of  character  in  the  emigrants  to  the  New  World  are  those  of  the  pioneer — 
independence  and  individualism.  To  understand  these  facts  is  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  the  cooperative  movement  as  well  as  workers'  education 
has  been  inactive  until  recent  years. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  workers'  education  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau. 

This  conference  has  been  called  to  provide  an  exchange  of  information 
and  opinion,  to  exhibit  our  similarities  and  our  dissimilarities.  I  shall  b^gin 
by  making  clear  two  points  about  the  workers'  education  movement  in  the 
United  States — ^and  these  are  several  observations.  Workers'  education 
is  not,  in  the  first  place,  a  part  of  the  political  expression  of  the  American 
labor  movement;  it  is  not  as  such  connected  with  any  political  party.  For 
it  is  probably  known  that  there  is  no  political  expression  of  American  labcnr 
which  has  been  opposed  to  the  political  method  as  such  and  can  be  said 
to  be  non-political,  and  non-party.  The  socialist  party,  much  less  the  farmer- 
labor  party,  has  never  been  a  significant  factor  in  American  political  histoiy, 
nor  has  it  ever  appealed  widely  to  the  average  trade  unionist.  Similarly, 
workers'  education  has  not  become  a  part  of  the  economic  expression  of 
American  labor.  While  this  indentity  of  workers'  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  labor  movement  has  been  made  by  two  of  the  more  active  national 
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and  intematioiial  unions,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  general  or  wideq>read. 
So  much  for  these  original  distinctions  which  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  and  the  relative  newness  of  this  phenomena  in 
the  movement. 

Yet,  the  delegates  should  know  that  the  interest  of  American  labor  in 
education  has  been  a  long  and  continuous  one.  The  development  of  our 
system  of  free  public  schools  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  active  agitation 
of  organizations  of  working  men  during  the  twenties  and  thirties  of  last 
century.  To  recognize  the  educational  process  as  an  instrument  of  social 
change  is  a  significant  step  in  advance;  in  America  it  marks  the  b^^innings  in  a 
broad  sense  of  workers'  education. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  American  labor  movement 
has  grown  in  power  and  influence;  it  has  set  forth  its  aims  and  developed  a 
body  of  trade  union  policy.  The  phenomenal  period  of  its  growth  is  from 
1914  to  1920,  when  it  increased  from  two  to  six  million  workers.  We  shall 
see  presently  that  there  is  a  conspicuous  growth  of  workers'  education  during 
the  same  period  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  organization 
carries  certain  very  distinct  responsibilities,  both  individual  and  social. 
In  1906,  the  Rand  School  for  Social  Science  was  started  in  the  United  States 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  socialist  party,  as  an  avowedly  socialist  institution, 
yet,  it  has  contributed,  nevertheless,  to  the  development  of  workers'  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Rand  School  has 
continued  through  many  difficulties  down  to  the  present  time,  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  otu*  discussion  is  of  a  later  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  but  another  indication  of  the  indifference,  if  not  anti- 
pathy, of  the  American  worker  for  socialist  philosophy.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  this  is  the  fact  which  any  student  must  recognize. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1921  to  all  the  enterprises  in  the  United 
States  revealed  the  fact  that  previous  to  1918  there  were  but  four  experi- 
ments in  existence,  two  sponsored  by  socialist  and  radical  organizations  and 
two  by  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the  International 
-  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  These  experiments  were  located  in  two 
cities.  All  the  experiments  were  individualistic  and  self-sufficient.  It  was 
little  wonder  that  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  American  labor  movement 
as  such,  though  the  latter  union  has  had  a  definite  influence  as  one  of  the 
pioneers. 

To  unify  individual  experiments  and  to  give  them  the  strength  that  comes 
from  a  consciousness  of  cooperative  effort,  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau 
was  brought  into  being  a  year  ago  last  April,  at  a  conference  of  trade  union- 
ists and  teachers  held  in  the  City  of  New  York.  A  simple  constitution  was 
adopted,  officers  were  elected  and  somewhat  later  a  headquarters  was  es- 
tablished. The  aims  of  the  btu-eau  are  briefly: 

To  collect  information  relative  to  the  efforts  at  education  on  any  part  of  organized 
labor;  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  every  possible  manner  the  educational  wofk  noir  carried 
on  by  the  organized  workers;  and  to  stinmlate  the  creation  of  additional  enterprises  in 
labor  education  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  act  as  a  publicity  organization. 
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To  serve  as  a  registratioa  bureau  for  teachers  m  the  different  educational  centers. 

To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  of  text-books  and  other  class-room 
mfifipria^fti 

To  prepare  syllabuses  and  outlines  for  courses  idiich  could  be  recommended 
to  the  different  educational  centers. 

To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  of  pedagogy  for  different  workers' 
educational  enterprises. 

The  following  organizations  are  digible  for  aflfiliation  and  have  the  right  to  one 
vote  each: 

1.  International  and  national  labor  unions;  state  federations  of  labor  and  other 
state  labor  organizations;  city  central  labor  unions;  district  organizations  or  councils; 
local  labor  unions;  and  bona-fide  cooperative  associations. 

2.  Labor  educational  enterprises. 

The  control  of  the  bureau  is  vested  in  a  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
executive  secretary-treasurer. 

The  finances  of  the  btu-eau  are  derived  from  aflSliation  fees,  member- 
ship dues,  loans  and  donations  from  private  individuals.  During  the  past 
year  the  total  budget  has  been  a  little  over  $6,000,  the  major  portion  of  the 
expenditure  has  been  for  publications  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Dtuing  the  past  year  the  American  labor  movement  has  passed  through  a  . 
critical  period,  which  has  tended  to  disintegrate  the  morale  of  the  industrial 
worker.  Unemployment,  business  depression,  and  a  vigorous  anti-union 
campaign,  known  as  the  ''open  shop"  campaign,  has  left  a  heavy  toll  in  the 
ranks  of  the  organized  workers.  The  workers'  educational  movement  has 
suflFered  as  a  result.  Yet,  withal,  the  ntunber  of  workers*  educational  enter- 
prises have  more  than  doubled  during  the  first  year  of  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cation Bureau's  existence.  New  enterprises  have  been  started,  old  ones 
have  been  revived.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  year  1921 
represents  the  first  distinct  focus  on  workers*  education  in  the  United  States. 
In  all,  over  sixty  trade  union  colleges  and  workers'  study  classes  have  been 
active  during  a  part  or  all  of  the  year  with  a  student  enrollment  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand,  which  is  a  small  but  noticeable  part  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  trade  union  college  as  the  term  is  used  in  our  American  workers' 
educational  movement  is  the  name  given  to  a  labor  educational  enterprise, 
created  by  some  unit  of  organized  labor — ^whether  a  local  union,  a  city  central, 
or  a  state  federation.  The  board  of  control  of  a  trade  union  college  may 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  unions  participating  in  the  enterprise,  and 
in  addition  elects  representatives  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  students. 
The  union  coU^e  is  not  residential  but  holds  its  classes  in  union  halls  or 
public  school  buildings.  These  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings  or  in  some 
cases  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Sunday  mornings.  For  the  most  part  the 
year's  work  falls  into  two  terms — a  fall  and  winter  term — ^between  the  months 
of  October  and  May,  with  one  meeting  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  week, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  weeks. 

The  study  class  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  trade  union  coU^^e,  ^ 
with  the  exception  that  the  whole  body  of  the  class  is  enndled  from  a  sinj^e 
union,  which  elects  a  secretary  but  no  board  of  control;  the  nature  of  the 
educational  work  done  is  identical. 

Moreover,  dtuing  the  year  a  resident  workers'  coU^e  has  opened  its 
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doors  to  train  workers  to  work  in  the  workers*  movement.  About  twenty- 
five  students  were  registered  for  the  first  year.  Antioch  College,  an  old  seat 
of  learning,  opened  last  fall  to  train  men  and  women  for  management.  Those 
who  look  forward  to  the  workers  sharing  in  an  increased  measure  in  the 
control  of  industry  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  experiment.  Bryn 
Mawr,  a  women's  college,  tiuned  over  its  campus  for  an  eight  weeks'  summer 
schod  for  w  men  workers  in  industry.  While  neither  of  the  last  two  experi- 
ments is  controlled  by  the  workers,  they  form  experiments  not  to  be  excluded 
in  our  survey. 

The  bureau  has  recognized  at  the  outset  that  one  of  its  most  distinct 
functions  for  the  first  year  would  be  in  the  field  of  publication.  There  is  a 
distinct  lack  of  materials  and  pamphlets  for  the  movement  and  the  bureau 
has  sought  to  supply  that  need.  During  the  year,  3,000  copies  of  our  first 
conference  proceedings  on  workers'  education  in  the  United  States  were 
distributed;  a  special  edition  of  the  *' American  Labor  Mavetnenr  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  study  groups  and  a  workers'  education  pamphlet  series  of  out- 
lines, and  descriptive  pamphlets  to  assist  organizers  in  the  promotion  of 
this  movement  has  been  begun.  In  addition,  the  bureau  has  b^^un  the 
issuance  of  a  series  of  text-books  for  workers'  education  through  the  inaugu- 
ration of  "the  workers'  bookshelf,"  which  consists  of  a  series  of  books  on 
labor,  science  and  literature  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  lalxn:  movement 
The  fiist  title  on  public  discussion  was  issued  this  spring,  and  additional 
titles  will  include  books  on  sociology,  history,  economics,  labor  problems, 
industrial  hygiene,  and  literature.  These  volmnes  are  botmd  in  paper 
and  are  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  copy,  so  as  to  bring  them  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  worker.  Copies  of  this  first  title  and  of  the  pamphlet  on 
Workers  Education  in  the  United  States  have  been  sent  with  the  bureau's 
compliments  to  all  the  delegates.  Those  should  give  an  accurate  picttire  of 
our  work. 

But  of  more  significance  to  the  future  of  this  work  is  the  endorsement 
and  support  from  the  labor  movement  which  the  bureau  has  received  during 
the  past  year.  Direct  affiliations  have  been  received  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  from  state  federations  of  labor,  central  bodies,  and  local 
unions.  At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  work  of  the  bureau  was  endorsed  and  a  direct  appeal  was  made  for  the 
wider  support  of  the  American  labor  movement.  Upon  the  eve  of  my  de- 
parture for  this  conference  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  asked  me  to  convey  to  the  assembled  delegates  this  word  of  greeting, 
which  I  bhall  read: 
International  Conference  on  Workers*  Education: 

GrBBTIngs:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  friend  and  co-worker  in  education. 
Mr.  Spencer  MlUeis  Jr.,  is  to  participate  in  the  International  Conference  on  Workers* 
Education,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  send  through  his  courtesy  this  message  of  fraternal 
greeting. 

American  wage  earners  have  long  been  interested  in  increasing  opportunities 
for  education.  The  American  public  school  system  is  a  monument  to  our  organized 
activity.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  helped  to  pr(»note  industrial  educa* 
tion  and  vocational  training.  We  took  the  initiative  for  the  secureraent  of  federal  and 
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state  laws  necessary  for  this  work.  We  have  helped  to  secure  legi^tion  to  establish 
our  standard  of  universal  public  education.  Through  committees  and  other  official 
activity  we  have  been  constantly  alert  to  contribute  in  the  development  of  public  school 
instruction  that  will  enable  each  individual  to  utilize  and  control  his  abilities. 

Under  authorization  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  social 
studies  in  American  schools  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  develop 
policies  and  plans.  When  this  basic  woric  was  done,  we  were  then  ready  to  undertake 
sustained  work  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  entered  into  cooperative  relations  with  the  Workers  Education  Btu'eau  through 
which  we  hope  to  promote  education  and  educational  opportunities  for  aduH  workers. 

Whatever  progress  the  labor  movement  makes  rests  upon  an  educational  bans. 
With  the  increasing  complesuties  of  industrial  organization,  problems  with  which  the 
labor  movement  must  deal  are  correspondingly  intricate.  No  more  hopeful  assurance 
can  labor  give  of  its  desire  to  deal  with  these  problems  constructively  than  is  found 
in  its  constantly  widening  probram  for  providing  educational  opportunities.  An  in- 
ternational conference  on  Workers'  Education  marks  an  important  step  which  I  con- 
fidently hope  will  bring  inspiring  impetus  to  the  movement  in  all  countries.  American 
labor  wants  to  participate  in  work  which  wUl  promote  better  imderstanding  between 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  believes  that  international  educational  work  will  be  a 
beneficent  factor  toward  that  end. 

Fraternally  yours, 

(Signed)  Samusl  Gompsrs, 

President, 
American  Federation  oj  Labor » 

This  briefly  is  a  description  of  our  aims  and  our  accomplishments. 
They  are  but  beginnings.  In  ten  years  our  btureau  may  be  able  to  list  achieve- 
ments which  are  more  concrete  and  more  significant. 

To  this  conference  we  have  come  to  exchange  opinion;  we  are  eager  to 
learn  from  those  whose  experience  have  been  longer  and  whose  achievements 
are  more  visible. 

We  greet  you  as  fellow  delegates  to  this  conference. 

We  hail  you  as  fellow  travelers  on  the  journey. 

We,  on  our  part,  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  spiritual 
aims  of  the  labor  movement  the  world  over  are  to  be  achieved  by  and  through 
the  education  and  understanding  of  the  membership.  To  that  task  we  have 
set  oiur  face.  And  for  that  reason  we  bdieve  in  the  permanent  value  of  workers* 
education. 


"Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  but  the  fruit  of 
labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  had  labor  not  first  existed.  Labor  is 
superior  to  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration." — Lincoln* 
Annual  Message  to  Congress y  1863. 


"Strike!  They  (the  American  workingmen)  have  no  jobs  now.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  up  work  again  now,  so  what  can  they  do?  They  will  have  to 
submit  or  starve." — J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  February,  1908. 


"Habeas  corpus  be  damned!  We'll  give  them  post-mortems  instead." — 
Adjutant  General  Bell,  oJ  the  Colorado  militia,  defying  the  orders  of  the  ctoU 
cmtrts. 
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The  Company  Union  Fraud 

By  Samubi.  GompskS^ 

President,  Amfriran  Pedcmtiao  of  Labor 

CERTAIN  railroad  companies  are  advocating  the  establishment  of 
company  unions  and  they  announce  the  fonnation  of  such  organi- 
zations to  replace  the  regular  and  bona  fide  trade  union  organizations 
of  railroad  shop  workers.  Inasmuch  as  the  roads  making  such  annotmce- 
ments  have  an  aggregate  of  something  over  50,000  miles  of  track,  the  issue 
is  worthy  of  discussion. 

The  proposal  put  forth  by  these  railroads  is  not  in  any  sense  new.  The 
proposal  is  a  very  old  one.  It  amounts  to  an  effort  to  displace  leal  trade  unions 
having  their  foundation  in  the  needs  of  the  workers  with  counterfeit  organ^ 
izations  having  their  foundation  in  the  needs  of  the  employers. 

Following  the  strike  of  the  employes  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  which  culminated  in  the  Ludlow  massacre,  that  company  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  fonned  a  company  union  and  announced 
to  the  world  what  he  claimed  to  be  a  great  discovery.  It  was  no  more  a 
discovery  then  than  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  the  railroads. 

There  are  certain  simple  facts  in  connection  with  labor  organizations 
which  workers  ought  to  know  for  their  own  protection.  These  facts  axe 
well  known  by  employers,  and  employers  make  the  most  of  them.  Labor 
organizations  can  be  effective  in  behalf  of  the  workers  only  when  they  axe 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  wotkers.  The  sole  purpose  of  labor  or- 
ganizations is  to  serve  the  workers.  Inasmuch  as  service  to  the  workers 
results  in  general  social  gain,  labor  organizations  in  reality  serve  society. 

Labor  organizations,  however,  must  be  answerable  to  the  workers 
and  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  answerable  to  the  workers  their  effec- 
tiveness is  diminished. 

Employers  seek  to  dominate  labor  organizations  so  that  the  effective- 
ness of  labor  organizations  may  be  diminished.  Wise  emplo3rers  understand 
that  by  cooperating  with  labor  organizations  the  best  results  can  be  achieved. 
Such  employers  understand  that  through  cooperation  with  labor  organiza- 
tions it  is  possible  to  have  continuous  friendly  relations,  continuous  opera- 
tion of  industry  and  a  continually  improving  grade  and  rate  of  produc- 
tivity. Many  employers  are  not  sufGiciently  wise  to  understand  those  things 
and  still  believe  that  it  is  to  their  interests  to  try  either  to  crush  or  to  suborn 
organizations  of  the  workers. 

The  company  union  is  but  one  of  several  devices  used  by  employers 
for  the  same  ptupose.  Another  device  is  the  private  detective  introduced 
in  labor  organizations  for  the  ptupose  of  creating  dissension,  distrust  and 
disintegration.  In  the  company  union  there  is  usually  a  semblance  of  de- 
mocracy, an  imitation  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  In  every  case, 
however,  complete  analysis  shows  that  at  some  point  or  other  the  authority 
of  the  workers  ceases  and  the  authority  of  the  employer  becomes  supreme. 

The  workers  are  taken  down  a  long  and  winding  road  of  pretense  ad- 
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mirably  calculated  to  deceive.  The  moment  an  organization  of  workers 
ceases  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  workers  themselves  and  comes 
in  any  degree  tmder  the  control  of  the  employers,  it  ceases  to  be  a  labor 
organization  and  becomes  an  employers'  organization. 

The  reason  that  the  managers  of  certain  railroads  are  desirous  of  elimi- 
nating the  regular  trade  unions  is  that  those  unions  have  proven  their  effec- 
tiveness in  behalf  of  the  workers.  Naturally  railroad  managers  who  have 
not  yet  seen  the  tremendous  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  direction  of  intelligent 
cooperation  with  trade  unions  seek  to  supplant  trade  unions  with  company 
unions  which  will  be  amenable  to  company  orders  and  which  will  have  no 
independent  being  or  ptu-pose  of  their  own. 

It  is  legitimate  of  course  for  railroad  managers  to  seek  to  establish 
such  company-owned  organizations.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  legitimate  so  long 
as  the  activities  of  the  railroads  are  in  the  open  and  while  there  is  no  resort 
to  double  dealing  or  secrecy.  There  is,  however,  for  railroad  workers  no  valid 
excuse  if  they  permit  themselves  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the  company 
union  hokus. 

In  all  activities  of  life  and  in  all  of  the  institutions  of  life  there  is  the 
real  and  the  counterfeit.  The  counterfeit  may  seek  for  a  time  to  satisfy 
and  to  serve,  but  in  every  case  there  comes  the  disillusionment. 

Company  unions  on  railroads  or  elsewhere  are  counterfeits  of  the  flimsiest, 
most  transparent  character.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  worker  to  be  deceived 
by  these  pretenses.  If  there  be  those  who  are  deceived  there  will  inevitably 
come  for  them  the  day  of  disillusionment.  And,  I  may  add,  there  will  come 
also  for  the  railroads  the  day  of  disillusionment. 

Perhaps  some  day  railroad  management  will  come  to  understand  fully 
that  its  true  function  is  to  serve  the  public  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
and  persons.  When  management  understands  that,  it  will  understand  also 
that  it  can  best  fulfill  its  mission  by  enlisting  the  intelligent  and  enthtisiastic 
cooperation  of  all  who  assist  in  the  running  of  railroads  and  it  will  under- 
stand that  this  can  not  be  done  by  indirection  or  by  counterfeiting  and 
deception. 

The  child  who  demands  the  union  label  wields  more  influence  than  the 
man  or  woman  who  strikes.  The  strikers'  place  may  be  filled,  but  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  union  label. 


The  trade  union  movement  is  of  the  wage-earning  dass,  recognizing  that 
class  interests,  that  class  advancement,  that  dass  progress  is  best  made  by 
working  dass  trade  union  action. 


Whatever  government  is  not  a  government  of  laws  is  a  despotism,  let  it 
be  called  what  it  may. — Daniel  Webster. 


The  work  of  a  state  in  the  long  run  is  the  work  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it. — Mill. 
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Going  After  the  Last  Load 


EDITORIALS 

By 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

Two  months  ago,  the  American  Pbdsrationtst  published  a  cartoon  entitled 
*' The  Political  .Dump  Cart."  This  cartoon  was  a  forecast 
FULFILLED  ^^  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  believed  would 

happen  on  November  7.  It  was  such  an  accurate  forecast 
that  it  is  now  republished  as  a  record  of  the  achievement  of  that  day.  One 
month  ago  the  Ambrican  Pbobrationist  published  a  bill  of  accusations 
against  the  reactionary  congress  which  is  now  in  the  closing  months  of  its 
life.  This  document  was  entitled,  **  A  Bugle  Call  To  Duty,"  and  it  was  issued 
by  the  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Upon  the  analysis  of  congressional  conduct  there  set 
forth  the  American  people  were  asked  to  repudiate  a  record  of  faithlessness  and 
to  elect  a  congress  that  would  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  instead 
of  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  organized  corporate  wealth. 

The  results  of  the  election  richly  fulfilled  the  forecast  of  the  cartoon 
and  vindicated  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  "Bugle  Call  To  Duty."  Not  for 
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many  years  has  there  been  such  an  overwhehning  repudiation  of  reaction. 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  been  the  most  pronounced  opponents 
of  organized  labor  were  defeated  almost  without  exception.  The  more  pro- 
nounced their  hostility  to  the  workers  the  more  overwhelming  was  their  defeat. 

There  probably  has  never  been  an  election  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  result  was  more  significant  for  principles  and  less  significant  for  partisan 
politics.  The  repudiation  of  reactionary  Republicans  was  no  less  striking  than 
the  sweeping  success  of  progressive  Republicans. 

Where  the  electors  were  most  emphatic  in  retiring  such  Republicans  as 
Mondell,  Calder,  Townsend,  Kellogg,  Sutherland,  Frelinghuysen  and  Pdn- 
dexter,  they  were  equally  emphatic  in  electing  such  Republicans  as  Brookhart, 
Johnson,  LaFoUette  and  Frazier. 

The  verdict  at  the  polls  on  November  7  has  been  much  commented  on  by 
various  newspapers  and  these  have  largely  interpreted  results  according  to 
their  own  partisan  affiliations.  Those  who  view  the  result  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  interested  in  principles  are  able  to  see  in  the  results  only  a  verdict  for 
progress  and  integrity  in  public  office  and  against  the  control  of  public  office 
by  predatory  interests. 

The  issues  in  the  election  were  not  partisan  issues.  It  was  but  to  a  minor 
degree  a  contest  between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  was  to  such  an 
emphatic  d^[ree  a  contest  between  reaction  and  progress  that  in  Minnesota, 
where  neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  oflFered  hope  of  progress,  the  voters 
turned  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  the  support  of  Henrik  Shipsted,  who  ran  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party  in  that  state. 

Where  the  voters  in  Pennsylvania  elected  the  progressive  Giff ord  Pinchot 
as  governor  on  the  Republican  tidcet  they  elected  the  progressive  Al  Smith 
as  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Where  - 
they  elected  the  progressive  J.  J.  Blaine  as  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Wisconsin  they  elected  the  progressive  G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  as  governor  on  the 
Democratic  tidcet  in  Arizona. 

The  voters  in  Wyoming  elected  Jcim  B.  Kendrick  as  United  States 
Senator,  not  because  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  because  he  was  progressive  and 
because  he  stood  for  all  of  the  things  renounced  and  betrayed  by  the  Republi- 
can Mondell. 

The  voters  of  Indiana  elected  Ralston  as  United  States  Senator,  not 
because  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  because  the  voters  saw  in  his  record  a  better 
guarantee  of  faithfulness  to  the  progressive  cause  than  they  could  find  in  the 
record  of  the  shifty,  labor-baiting  Beveridge. 

The  voters  in  Iowa  elected  Brookhart,  not  because  he  was  a  Republican, 
but  because  the  voters  saw  in  him  a  guarantee  of  faithful,  progressive  per- 
formance which  they  could  not  find  in  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voters  found  in  Dill, 
the  Democrat,  a  friend  of  progress;  while  the  record  of  Poindexter,  his  Republi- 
can opponent,  was  fiUed  with  expressions  of  opposition  to  I^abor  and  friendship 
for  reaction. 

Thus  it  is  throughout  practically  the  entire  list.  Swanson,  of  Virginia; 
Nedy,  of  West  Virginia;  Ferris,  of  Midiigan;  Ashurst,  of  Arizona;  Edwards, 
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of  New  Jersey;  Gerry,  of  Rhode  Island;  McKellar,  of  Tennessee;  King,  of 
Utah;  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  are  other  Senators  whose  records  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  people  because  of  their  showing  of  integrity  and  faithfulness 
to  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

The  short  and  simple  story  of  the  election  is  that  the  bitter  and  outstanding 
opponents  oj  Labor  have  been  defeated  in  such  numbers  as  never  before.  It  was 
a  veritable  political  slaughter. 

In  the  matter  of  measures,  the  election  was  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  reactionary  proposal  for  compulsory  labor.  It  was  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  that  miserable  child  of  reaction,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  It  was  a 
condemnation  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes.  It  was  a  condemnation 
of  the  whole  program  of  hostility  to  the  organizations  of  the  workers  and  it  was 
an  equally  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  program  of  magnificent  beneficence 
to  corporate  wealth  and  organized  greed.  It  was  most  assuredly  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  proposed  ship  subsidy  biU  which  seeks  to  achieve  the  double 
object  of  again  enslaving  Labor  at  sea,  while  opening  the  doors  of  wealth 
to  a  small  but  powerful  group  of  maritime  capitalists.  It  was  none  the  less  a 
condemnation  of  the  treacherous  policy  of  reaction  toward  the  four  million 
soldiers  who  have  been  deceived  most  shamelessly  by  those  who  control  the 
present  but,  happily,  passing  reactionary  congress. 

In  all  of  those  things  there  is  cause  for  deep  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  organized  workers  of  our  country  and  on  the  part  of  all  others  who  have 
hopes  of  progress  and  who  believe  in  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  institutions  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  people  in  the  campaign  just  closed  were  armed  with  facts  and  truth 
as  they  seldom  have  been  armed.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that,  possessed  of  the 
truth,  the  people  judge  wisdy. 

Let  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Labor  movement  and  of  all  friends  of  prog- 
ress, freedom  and  humanity,  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  possession  of  truth 
continues,  in  order  that  two  years  hence  the  cleansing,  so  well  b^;un  on  No- 
vember 7,  1922,  may  be  concluded  and  completed. 


An  intelligent  recognition  of  a  contention  long  since  put  forth  by  the  trade 
union  movement  comes  from  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
TiuiTH  PER-  jjjgj^  j^  ^^  York  through  the  medium  6f  its  bulletin, 

THROUGH  Commerce  Monthly.  "The  buying  public,"  says  Commerce 

Monthly^  "has  long  recognized  that  the  spread  between 
producers'  and  consumers'  prices  is  unreasonable  for  many  classes  of  goods." 
The  buying  public  has  recognized  this  fact  for  a  very  long  time,  and  so  has 
Labor;  but  it  is  only  now  that  such  institutions  as  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce show  recognition.  Perhaps  this  is  because  banking  interests  here  and 
there  are  beginning  to  comprehend  the  formidable  character  of  Labor's  pro- 
test against  exploitation  and  the  determination  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  admission  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  amounts  to  this: 
The  consuming  public  is  compelled  to  pay  for  commodities  in  excess  of  the 
cost''of ^manufacture  and  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit.  Somewhere,  someone 
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is  getting  a  tremendous  "rake-off''  for  no  adequate  service  rendered.  And  it 
must  be  extremely  indefensible  and  burdensome  to  account  for  worry  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  country's  most  powerful  financial  institutions;  for  financial 
institutions  are  interested  first  in  profits  and  second,  if  at  all,  in  the  adequacy 
of  service. 

But  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  bank's  concern.  The 
constuner,  as  such,  is  but  the  indirect  cause.  **  Producers,"  says  the  Commerce 
Monthly,  "are  coming  to  realize  that  these  costs  constitute  a  serious  deterrent 
to  consumption  and  a  check  on  business." 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  quarrel  about  the  reasons  which  are  back  of  the 
interest  shown  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  because  it  is  doubtless  too 
much  to  expect  that  any  great  financial  institution  will  be  aroused  merely 
because  constuners  are  suffering.  K  the  consumers  have  so  impressed  their 
woes  upon  producers  that  producers  find  themselves  in  a  predicament  whick 
they  must  communicate  io  their  bankers  then  we  have  doubtless  reached  a  point 
where  serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  problems  that  have  long  had  the 
consideration  of  but  few  outside  the  trade  union  movement. 

Let  us  examine  the  indictment  drawn  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  its  monthly  publication: 

Distribntioii  costs  should  come  down,  but  there  is  no  sfanple  method  by  which 
this  result  can  l>e  accomplished.  The  entire  elimination  of  some  types  of  organiia- 
tion  may  be  necessary,  and  the  consolidation  of  existing  agencies  in  manofiictnre, 
warelioasing  and  selling  may  be  reqabed  to  secure  results.  The  more  direct  the 
line  of  dealing  between  the  original  producer  and  the  final  consumer,  the  more  nearly 
shaD  we  come  to  an  effectlye  solution  of  the  question. 

The  present  system  is  largely  an  inheritance  of  traditions  reaching  bade  to  tlie 
period  before  modem  methods  of  production,  transportation  and  communication  had 
been  developed.  Far  reaching  reorganisation  is  demanded  and  for  its  accomplishment, 
ability  of  the  highest  order  will  be  requhred,  togeth^  with  courage  to  elhninate  erery 
needless  step,  and  fearlessness  in  departing  from  traditions  which  may  be  found  to 
have  no  basis  for  sunriyal  under  modem  conditions.  So  great  is  the  need  that  rewards 
are  certain  to  be  commensurate  with  the  services  of  those  men  of  vision  and  de'ermi- 
nation  who  bend  their  efforts  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  successlhl  distri- 
bution at  low  cost 

The  respon^ility  is  not  limited  to  the  distributi  e  trades.  Production  must 
be  more  carefUly  gauged  in  relation  to  consumption,  and  destractive  competition 
must  be  avoided.  Much  waste  can  be  diminated  by  standardisation  of  products. 
Better  organization  of  the  physical  facilities  of  terminal  markets  would  materially 
reduce  distribution  costs.  Consumers  must  realize  that  elaborate  service  is  expen- 
sive, that  the  more  hands  through  which  a  commodity  travels  the  greater  the  co6t« 
and  that  systematic  and  orderly  purchases  are  a  factor  in  securing  lower  prices. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  disagree  with  the  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  above  quoted.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  an  excellent 
statement  pointing  to  an  acute  evil.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  state- 
ment is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive  and  for  that  reason  not  sufficiently 
far-reaching. 

Distribution  costs  should  come  down  and  it  is  beyond  question  possible 

for  them  to  come  down  without  inflicting  undue  loss  upon  any  useful  element 

in  the  distributive  process.  To  use  the  term  "distribution  costs,"  however,  is 

'  to  indicate  that  the  whole  evil  lies  in  excessive  costs.  It  is  much  more  accurate 
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to  use  the  term  ''distribution  charges"  than  the  term  "distribution  costs,'* 
because  there  are  charges  which  are  not  costs.  To  go  a  step  fiuther,  there 
is  a  large  element  of  speculation  attached  to  the  distribution  business,  and 
the  increases  in  costs  of  commodities  which  are  inflicted  by  pure  speculation 
are  always  added  to  the  charges  for  distribution  as  a  part  of  those  charges. 
Of  course  speculation  adds  nothing  either  to  the  manufacture  or  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  commodities  while  in  storage  change 
hands  several  times.  Each  change  adds  to  the  final  price  of  the  commodity 
but  no  such  change  adds  either  to  the  value  of  the  commodity  or  its  availa- 
bility to  the  consumer.  All  costs  added  by  speculation  are  charges  for  waste 
and  constitute  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  for  which  there  is  no  justification  and 
for  which  the  consumer  receives  no  value.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the 
dement  of  speculation  or  the  bad  arrangement  and  bad  management  of  dis- 
tribution adds  most  to  the  costs,  which  the  consumer  pays  but  which  he  should . 
not  be  required  to  pay. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  respect  to  that,  it  is  certain  that  the  cost 
added  by  speculation  is  the  least  justifiable  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
justifiable  at  all. 

If  our  machinery  of  distribution  was  excessively  costly  because  of  an 
overzealousncss  in  competition  or  because  of  bad  and  bungling  manage- 
ment it  might  be  possible  to  smother  our  resentment  and  to  conclude  that  per- 
haps society  was,  for  the  time  being,  but  paying  the  price  for  experimentation, 
for  which  ultimately  a  higher  degree  of  service  would  be  rendered.  No  such 
feeling  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  element  of  speculation. 

But  be  those  things  as  they  may,  the  moral  certainty  is  that  the  actual 
costs  of  distribution  are  excessive  because  the  business  of  distribution,  like 
the  business  of  production,  is  organized  first  for  profit  and  secondarily  for 
service. 

The  remedies  to  which  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  points  are  reme- 
dies which  if  adopted  would  prove  helpful  to  a  large  degree  though  they  would 
by  no  means  cure  the  whole  evil;  but  they  would  materially  reduce  the  terrific 
spread  between  producers*  prices  and  consumers*  prices. 

Labor  more  than  any  other  portion  of  our  citizenship  occupies  the  dual 
rde  of  producer  and  consumer.  Because  Labor's  reward  for  service  rendered 
is  more  slender  than  the  reward  of  any  other  element  in  production  or  dis- 
tribution its  interest  in  reducing  the  spread  is  more  acute  than  the  interest  of 
any  other  portion  of  our  citizenship. 

There  is  a  sharp  limitation  to  the  voltune  of  ccmunodities  which  work- 
ers may  purchase.  For  most  workers  this  limitation  is  only  a  little  way  be- 
yond the  line  which  distinguishes  necessities  from  comforts  and  luxuries.  A 
spread  of  100  per  cent  between  the  factory  cost  and  the  retail  price  of  shoes 
is  a  question  of  paramount  importance  to  wage-earners.  So  it  goes  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  commodities. 

There  can  be  no  hope,  of  course,  for  anything  approaching  a  complete 
remedy  for  the  evil  in  the  immediate  future  but  if  there  can  be  at  once  a  begin- 
ning, even  in  so  limited  a  sense  as  that  indicated  by  the  National  Bank  of 
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Commerce,  much  may  be  hoped  for  and  much  may  even  be  accomplished. 

It  is  true,  as  Commerce  Monthly  says,  that  "the  present  system  is  largely 
an  inheritance  of  traditions."  Of  course  it  is  also  largely  an  inheritance  of 
vested  rights  and  the  legal  protection  of  vested  rights.  However,  if  we  can 
begin  to  upset  the  traditions,  if  we  can  begin  to  break  down  forms  of  organi- 
zation in  production  and  distribution  that  have  no  relation  to  the  interests  of 
production  and  distribution  we  shall  be  setting  our  feet  upon  the  road  to  prog- 
ress. We  may  find  that  forms  which  seem  to  rest  only  upon  tradition  rest  upon 
something  very  much  more  substantial  than  tradition;  but  once  the  attack  is 
begun  it  is  likely  to  continue,  even  though  the  obstacles  encountered  develop 
into  something  more  formidable  than  had  been  expected. 

The  American  Federation  of  Lalxn:  has  called  attention  repeatedly  to  the 
evil  now  seen  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  More  than  that,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
every  genuine  effort  at  S3rstematizing  and  co-ordinating  industrial  processes 
and  the  processes  of  distribution  so  as  to  make  for  greater  service  to  all  and 
so  as  to  offer  less  opportunity  for  speculation,  confusion  and  waste.  Labor 
has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  something  which  may  or  may  not  be  done, 
but  that  it  is  something  which  must  be  done. 

Labor  had  turned  its  eyes  in  the  direction  of  accomplishment  of  this 
character  as  the  World  War  drew  to  a  dose.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
however,  great  organizations  of  emplojrers  determined  that  there  was  not  to  be 
cooperation  with  Labor  but  that  there  was  to  be  war  to  destroy  the  organiza- 
tions of  Labor  and  the  rights  and  standards  of  Labor.  Instead  of  devoting  aU 
of  its  energies  to  the  constructive  business  of  assisting  in  the  improvement  of 
production  and  distribution  methods.  Labor  was  compelled  to  devote  the 
greater  portion  of  its  energies  to  defending  its  standards,  its  conditions  of 
work  and  its  right  to  exist  in  an  organized  capacity. 

The  struggle  initiated  by  employers  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
continued  with  unabated  fury  during  the  succeeding  months  and  has  but  lately 
diminished  in  intensity.  Perhaps  now  that  a  great  portion  of  the  employing 
world  has  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  destroying  the  organiza- 
tions of  Labor  it  may  be  possible  to  enter  into  a  cooperative,  intelligent, 
constructive  effort  for  the  elimination  of  gross  and  glaring  evils  for  which  Labor 
is  not  responsible  but  in  the  removal  of  which  it  can  be  most  helpful  and 
effective. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  one  of  the  great  financial  institutions  of  New 
York,  interested  as  it  is,  like  all  other  similar  financial  institutions,  primarily 
in  profit,  has  seen  that  even  profit  in  the  end  must  depend  upon  service. 
How  sincere  this  institution  may  be  in  efforts  to  assist  in  changing  the  condi- 
tion to  which  it  has  called  attention  remains  to  be  seen.  Labor  for  its  part 
can  never  forsake  the  issue  and  can  never  cease  the  effort  to  bring  relief  until 
relief  finally  is  obtained.  

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sjonpathy  outside  the  family  relatioii 
should  be  one  tmiting  all  working  people  of  all  nations,  tongues  and  kindreds." 
—'*Ldfe  of  Lincoln*'  by  Coffin,  page  395. 
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The  result  of  the  election  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  state  of  Washington 
WHAT  BECAME  OF  ^  ^hich  C.  C.  Dill  succeeded  in  defeating  Senator  Poin- 
A  PROPHBCYt  de3rter,  together  with  certain  comment  on  the  campaign* 

makes  it  advisable  to  publish  at  this  time  correspondence 
between  Samuel  Gompers,  chairman  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee,  and  individuals  in  the  state 
of  Washington. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  candidacy  of  James  Duncan  on  the 
Farmer-Labor  ticket  made  more  difficult  the  election  of  Mr.  Dill  and  it  has 
been  implied  that  Mr.  Duncan  is  the  leader  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  branch  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Mr.  Duncan  of  course  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattie  and  vicinity  but  that  does 
not  signify  that  he  is  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  state. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  following  correspondence  is  published: 

Duncua  to  Gompen 

CssHTRAL  Labor  CouNcn^  of  Ssattxa  and  Vicini¥7 

Qctcber  13, 1922, 
Mr.  Samusl  GoifFBRS,  President, 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 

A.  F.  of  L.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbak  Sir  and  Brother:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  you 
in  which  you  urge  favorable  coaaderation  of  the  candidacy  of  C.  C.  Dill  in  order  to  defeat 
one  Miles  Pdndexter  who  is  running  for  re-election. 

I  am  not  writing  you  now  because  of  any  personal  interest  which  I  may  have  in  the 
present  campaign,  but  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facts  which  are  generally 
known  in  this  state  and  which  cause  criticism  of  your  position  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
result  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  same  truths. 

It  is  generally  conceded  here  that  Dill  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  election  and 
the  democrats  are  badly  split  with  regard  to  his  candidacy. 

In  1920,  the  Republican  Party  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  received  215,000 
votes;  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  candidate,  who  was  little  known,  received  99,309  votes 
as  against  68,488  received  by  the  candidate  of  the  democrats  who  was  wdl  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  state. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  your  recent  letter  entirely  ignored  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  candidate,  and  my  only  object  in  writing  you  at  this  time  is  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  exact  status  of  the  three  contending  parties  in  this  state  in  order  that  you 
may  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  a  situation  which 
probably  is  difficult  to  judge  from  such  a  long  distance  as  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Jamss  a.  Duncan, 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  23, 1922, 
Gompersto  Duncaii 
Mr.  Jambs  A.  Dxtncan,  Secretary, 

Central  Labor  Coundl  of  Seattle  and  Vidnity, 

Labor  Temple,  Sixth  Avenue  and  University  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

D8AR  Sir  and  Brothsr:  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 

candor  and  cordiality  of  your  letter  of  October  13,  which  reached  my  office  October  18. 

I  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  peruse  its  contents  then  but  as  you  no  doubt  are 

aware  I  was  in  attendance  at  and  addressed  the  convention  of  the  American  Legion  at 
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New  (Means,  which  duty  and  pleasure  I  perfonned  by  direction  of  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  took  practically  four  days  of  railroad 
traveling  fr(»n  Washington  to  New  Orleans  and  returning,  and  I  was  but  two  days  in 
New  Orleans.  I  addressed  the  American  Legion  convention  and  also  addressed  and 
participated  in  a  labor  conference  there  and  later,  at  night,  I  delivered  an  address  to  the 
newspaper  men.  I  make  this  explanation  so  that  you  may  know  that  there  was  no  neglect 
on  my  part  to  write  you  at  the  first  opportunity  which  I  now  find. 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  may  not  know  oi  conditions  which  prevail  in  a  state  dis- 
tant from  one's  personal  observation,  but  you  know  also  the  fact  that  often  one  has  too 
close  a  perspective  and  it  mars  the  vision.  In  other  words  it  may  be  that  one  is  too  close 
up  and  out  of  focus. 

In  the  pi^itical  contest  in  the  state  oi  Washington,  reports  may  reach  you  by  friends 
who  orally  or  otherwise  communicate  a  situation  that  they  think  pleasing  to  you.  Such 
a  state  of  facts  usually  prevails  in  any  political  contest.  That  was  certainly  true  in  the 
presidential  campaign  when  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  candidates 
for  that  high  office;  it  was  true  when  Mr.  Bry^n  was  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Roosevdt, 
and  indeed  it  was  true  in  each  of  his  campaigns.  It  was  true  of  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Harding 
in  1920.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said  it  is  true  in  nearly  every  political  campaign. 

Of  course  I  am  not  "on  the  spot"  in  the  political  campaign  of  Washington,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  my  duty  to  have  as  direct  and  general  information  as  pos- 
isble  of  the  industrial  and  political  situation  not  only  in  the  environment  in  which  I  live 
and  have  my  c^cial  headquarters,  but  that  there  are  men  in  nearly  every  locality  of  the 
country  who  communicate  with  me  regarding  conditions  and  situations  as  they  find 
them  in  their  own  locality  and  as  they  visualize  the  situation  within  their  state.  Also  that 
I  have  a  number  of  assistants  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (rffice  who  present 
the  facts  and  conditions  as  communicated  and  ascertained  by  various  agencies. 

The  Washington  Sunda  /  Star  of  yesterday,  October  22,  contained  a  special  diq>atch 
from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  is  of  keen  interest  and  throws  some  further  light  upon  the 
senatorial  campaign  in  your  state.  The  headings  of  the  dispatch  are: 

APATHY  WORRIES  G.  O.  P.  LEADERS 

Spirit  of  Indifference  Regarding 

Election  Manifest  In  Washington  SUte 

Democmt-Labor  Merger  In  View 

Registration  Urged  By  G.  O.  P. 

Scan  Dill's  Anti-War  Record 
50,000  Predicted  For  Poindexter 

I  am  enclosing  that  clipping  herein  for  your  information.  The  Washington  Star 
is  known  as  an  administration  paper  and  committed  to  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  of  course  you  may  rest  assured  that  that  paper  would  not  publish  anjrthing 
(if  it  could  avoid  it)  calculated  to  injin*e  the  candidacy  of  that  party's  nominees.  The 
figures  you  quote  of  the  election  of  1920  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
psychological  situation  upon  the  political  field  of  today.  The  result  of  the  voting  two 
years  ago  was  caused  by  nervous  strain,  resentment  against  conditions;  what  happened 
in  1920  was  simply  reflected  later  in  the  overthrow  of  Clemenceau  in  France  and  of 
Llojrd  George  in  England. 

As  to  how  many  votes  Mr.  Dill  or  you  may  receive  on  November  7,  that  is  a  matter 
of  small  account.  What  really  counts  is — are  you  and  Mr.  Dill  to  remain  in  the  race 
and  thereby  make  sure  the  election  of  Miles  Poindexter  for  United  States  Senate?  He 
has  by  his  course  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  set  himself  up  as  one  of  the  most  active 
antagonists  to  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  and  particularly  the 
working  people,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dill  has  by  every  utterance  and  action 
given  100  per  cent  support  to  the  rights  and  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  labor  and 
the  true  interests  of  all  our  people.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  course  of  wis- 
dom to  do  anything  and  everything  lawfully  within  our  power  to  bring  about  the  ddeat 
of  Mr.  Poindexter.  At  least  there  should  be  an  earnest  and  cooperative  effort  to  bring 
about  that  result.    I  repeat  that  with  you  and  Mr.  Dill  in  the  race,  Mr.  Poindexter 
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may  receive  a  free  pass  for  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  an  endorsement  of 
Ills  course.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one's  personal  interest  or  ambition,  but  it  is  larger,  much 
larger.  That  is  whether  as  a  trade  unionist  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  labor, 
justice,  freedom  and  democracy,  whether  one  has  the  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  pos- 
^ble  rebuke  to  a  public  officer  who  has  so  thoroughly  betrayed  his  plighted  word  and  the 
cause  of  human  liberty. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  the  candid  and  cordial  expressions  contained  in  your  letter  of 
.the  13th  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  they  are  sincerely  reciprocated. 
Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  again  at  your  early  convenience. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Samubl  Gompbrs, 
PresidefU, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Enclosure. 


To  Washington  Labor 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  J,  1922. 
To  AU  Secretaries  of  Organizations  of  Labor  in  Washington: 

Dbak  Sirs  and  Brothbrs:  This  is  a  most  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  wage-earners  and  all  liberty-loving  citizens  awaken 
to  the  dangers  ahead  if  the  elections  in  November  are  in  favor  of  reaction.  The  reac- 
tionaries are  running  mad  in  demanding  legislation  most  abhorrent  to  the  people  of  a 
free  country.  Included  in  the  proposed  legislation  are: 

Compulsory  labor,  which  means  that  the  wage-earners  must  work  for  wages,  hours 
and  under  any  conditions  that  may  be  determined  by  governmental  court  or  board. 
In  fact,  they  propose  involuntary  servitude  in  this  land  of  the  free. 

Giving  jurisdiction  to  federal  courts  over  matters  strictly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  courts. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  in  support  of  the  nation-wide  injunction  issued  despite 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  by  a  newly  appointed  federal  judge  in  Chicago 
on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  who  was  instrumental  in 
his  selection. 

Establishment  of  a  sales  tax,  which  would  relieve  the  well  to  do  from  taxation  and 
place  the  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Granting  millions  of  dollars  in  ship  subsidies  to  political  friends  while  at  the  same 
time  refusing  to  recompense  soldiers  and  sailors  who  offered  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  destruction  of  the  direct  primary  system  so  that  candidates  for  public  office  will 
be  selected  by  boss-ruled  conventions. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  National  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Com- 
mittee desires  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  election  of  senator  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. There  are  two  candidates,  Senator  Miles  Poindexter  and  former  Representative 
C.  C.  Dill,  who  have  legislative  records.  We  are  enclosing  their  legislative  records  on 
measures  of  interest  to  Labor.  When  Senator  Poindexter  returned  to  Washington  after 
hb  last  election  in  1916  he  visited  the  office  of  President  Gompers  and  expressed  to  him 
his  gratitude  for  the  support  which  the  labor  men  in  Washington  and  President  Gompers 
had  given  him  and  without  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  have  been  elected.  He  went  to  the 
office  of  President  Gompers  voluntarily  and  made  that  statement  and  added  that  he  would 
certainly  show  his  gratitude  when  the  opportunity  afforded.  But  the  maimer  in  which 
he  has  since  manifested  his  hostility  to  the  working  people  of  America  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  his  sincerity  when  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  aid  Labor  had  given  him  in 
his  last  election. 

Senator  Poindexter  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  introduced  a  most  pernicious  bill. 
It  not  only  provided  fines  of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  both,  for  wage- 
earners  who  ceased  work  to  secure  better  conditions,  but  provided  that  the  officers  of  such 
organizations  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten 
years  or  both.  While  only  two  other  senators  were  present  in  the  Senate  he  had  the  bill 
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passed,  but  as  soon  as  the  trick  was  discovered  a  motion  was  made  by  Senator  LaFoUette 
to  reconsider  the  action.  This  killed  the  bill  for  that  session,  but  Senator  Potndexter  re- 
introduced it  in  the  present  congress. 

Former  Representative  DiU  has  a  100  per  cent  record.  Not  only  did  he  vote  for  all 
measures  of  interest  to  Labor  and  the  people  but  he  was  active  both  in  committees  and  oq 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  defending  legislation  in  the  interest  of  Ls^or  and  the  people  and 
in  defeating  legislation  that  would  be  detrimental  to  'Labor  and  the  people. 

We  are  also  enclosing  the  legislative  record  of  the  candidate  for  representative  in 
your  district  (where  such  candidate  is  or  has  been  a  member  of  Congress)  on  measures  of 
interest  to  Labor. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  National  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee  the  unions 
which  have  received  the  legislative  records  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  reading  them  at  every  meeting  of  their  respective  organizations.  This 
course  is  recommended  so  that  the  members  will  be  continually  informed  imtil  dection 
day  of  the  position  taken  on  Labor  matters  by  their  legislators. 

Let  us  urge  the  wage-earners  and  all  liberty-loving  citizens  of  Washington  to  give 
earnest  consideration  to  the  legislative  records  of  the  candidates  in  order  that  those  who 
have  been  untrue  to  Labor  and  the  people  may  be  defeated  and  that  those  who  have 
proved  by  their  actions  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  wage-earners  and  all 
liberty-loving  citizens  may  be  elected. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Saml.  Goifpmts, 
Frank  MoRuaoN, 
jAs.  O'CoNnmx, 

Executive  Commiike, 
NaUamU  Nan- Partisan  PoUtical  Campaign  CammiUee. 

Senator  Poindexter  was  defeated.  Mr.  Dill  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  an  approximately  five  thousand  plurality.  Mr.  Duncan  received 
30,000  votes,  10,000  less  than  the  Socialist  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  some  ten  years  ago.  We  wonder  what  Brother  Duncan  now  thinks 
of  his  prophecy: 

''It  is  generally  conceded  here  that  Dill  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  elec- 
tion and  the  democrats  are  badly  split  with  regard  to  his  candidacy." 


Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  Incorporated,  an  organization  which 
avows  a  militant  hostility  to  trade  unions  and  which 
OUR  COM-  supports  the  so-called  open  shop  in  Indianapolis,  now 

Tn  dT!!napou8  ^^^  ^^  doubtful  pleasure  of  knowing  that  it  can  not  com- 

EMPLOYERS*  maud  the  votes  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  Prior  to  the  recent 

ASSOCIATION  election    this    organization    of    labor-hating    employers 

joined  actively  in  the  campaign  to  elect  labor-hating 
candidates  to  office.  Perhaps  the  most  pretentious  literary  effort  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Employers  of  Indianapolis,  Incorporated,  was  in  the  form  of  a  pink 
circular  containing  a  denunciation  of  Labor  on  one  side  and  a  roster  of  candi- 
dates on  the  other  side. 

This  organization  of  employers  never  has  believed  in  moderation  in  the 
use  of  language.  When  it  condemns  it  does  so  in  a  manner  that  is  perhaps 
not  so  much  blunt  as  it  is  crude.  "On  November  7,  the  nation  will  vote," 
says  the  pink  circular,  "and  in  voting  the  people  will  serve  notice  on  the  radi- 
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cal  element  which  includes  that  species  of  radical  who  operated  at  Herrin, 
on  the  deserts  of  California  and  elsewhere,  that  the  law-abiding,  self-respect- 
ing citizens  of  this  country  will  not  further  tolerate  any  form  of  anarchy,  be 
it  alien  or  domestic."  The  unfairness  of  such  statements  apparently  was 
not  lost  on  the  people  of  Indiana  when  they  went  to  the  polls. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  effort  to  make  the  people  of  Indiana  believe 
that  wage-earners  are  either  criminal  or  destructive  failed  miserably. 

Of  course  the  Indianapolis  employers,  in  speaking  of  **that  species  of 
radical  who  operated  at  Herrin,"  overlooked  the  fact  that  included  in  "that 
species  of  radical"  at  Herrin  were  the  company  gunmen  who,  it  seems  clear, 
committed  the  first  mtu-ders  in  that  regrettable  tragedy. 

Continuing  in  its  pink  circular  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis, 
Incorporated,  laid  before  the  people  of  Indiana  the  following  statement,  in- 
tended to  ruin  forever  the  chances  of  any  candidate  who  might  happen  to  be 
friendly  to  the  workers: 

Organized  labor  through  the  executive  councils  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  renewed  its  determination  to  escape  the  restraints  of  law  and  governmental 
authority.  Its  "legislative  program,"  which  has  been  "standardized"  and  will  be 
"syndicated"  from  one  state  to  another  this  winter  during  the  many  legislative  sessions, 
includes  (a)  repeal  of  an  opposition  to  state  police  laws;  (b)  repeal  of  and  prevention 
of  the  enactment  of  industrial  Court  laws;  (c)  limitation,  restriction  and  prohibition 
of  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  (anti-injunction);  (d)  repeal  of  and 
opposition  to  local  and  state  laws  regulating  the  pnurtice  of  strike  picketing;  (e)  legis- 
lation against  governmental  interference  with  the  so-called  "right  to  strike;"  (f)  sweeping 
aside  powers  of  the  judiciary  (federal  and  state),  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  unconstitutional,  and  giving  legislators  power  to  over-ride  judicial  deci- 
sions; (g)  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  laws  providing  for  contributions  or 
taxation;  (h)  rei>eal  of  and  opposition  to  laws  making  vdtmtary  associations  (including 
labor  tmions)  suable  and  responsible  at  law  for  injtuy  to  others;  (i)  old  age  pension  laws; 
(j)  minimum  wage  laws;  (k)  enactment  of  or  amendment  to  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  conform  to  Ohio's  State  Fund  Law. 

In  conclusion  these  organized  reactionary  employers  declare,  **the 
question  is — 'shall  a  selfish  minority  rule?'  " 

On  November  7,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Indiana  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  declaring  that  the  organized  labor-hating  employers  of  Indianapolis 
are  not  to  rule  and  that  the  expression  of  the  ideals  and  hopes  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  that  state  are  a  fair  approximation  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  state. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every  campaign  organized  labor-hating  employers 
will  make  statements  equally  as  frank  of  their  purpose  as  those  made  by  the 
labor-hating  employers  of  Indianapolis  in  the  recent  campaign.  It  may  be  well 
also  if  all  labor-hating  employers  follow  the  example  of  the  Indianapolis 
employers  and  distribute  their  printed  sentiments  on  large  sheets  of  pink 
paper.  This  will  serve  to  doubly  identify  the  reactionaries  as  the  real  destruc- 
tive force  in  American  life. 

Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis,  Incorporated,  are  welcome  to 
what  satisfaction  they  can  gather  from  the  results  of  the  election  on  Novem- 
ber 7. 
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The  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York,  considered  by  financiers  as  excellent 
authority,  publishes  the  following  table  to  illustrate  what 

DISCLOSES  ITSELF  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  average  dollar  of  railroad  incomes  for  all 
railroads  of  the  country  during  1921 : 

Cents 

For  labor  (salaries  and  wages) ^ 46.9 

For  materials,  supplies  and  miscellaneous _ 20.6 

For  fuel ^ 9.5 

For  taxes „ ^  5.0 

For  loss  and  damage,  injuries  to  persons  and  insurance 2.9 

For  depreciation  and  retirements ^ „ 2.8 

For  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents 1.4 

Total  expenses. 89.1 

Net  operating  ]ncome(available  for  interest  on  bonds  or  notes  or  dividends  o  n 

stock).^ 10.9 


100.0 

The  bank  in  its  monthly  circular  adds  the  following  by  way  of  explanation 
and  comment: 

The  only  way  railroad  charges  for  service  can  be  reduced  b  by  reducing  some  of 
these  items  which  make  up  the  table  of  disbursements.  The  net  operating  income  shown 
above,  of  10.9  cents  from  each  dollar  of  gross  income  amounted  to  about  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  railroad  property  used  in  transportation. 

The  most  vigorous  protest  against  present  transportation  costs  is  made  on  bdialf 
of  the  farmers.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  say?  that  the  charges  are  too  high  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  products,  but  he  does  not  say  they  are  too  high  in  rdation 
to  the  cost  of  the  service.  The  subject  must  be  dealt  with  squardy. 

The  railroad  problem  can  not  be  solved  by  exercising  the  public  authority  to  reduce 
the  revenues  on  one  hand  and  maintain  railway  wages  on  the  other,  leaving  the  com- 
panies unable  to  make  ends  meet.  Such  a  policy  will  destroy  the  efi&ciency  of  the  roads 
and  entail  heavy  losses  to  the  public.  The  public,  having  to  a  very  great  extent  tied 
the  hands  of  the  owners,  must  make  the  railroad  problem  its  own." 

This  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  net  operating 
income  of  10.9  cents  from  each  dollar  of  gross  income  and  we  are  told  that 
this  is  "available  for  interest  on  bonds  or  notes,  or  dividends  on  stock." 
We  are  then  assured  that  the  only  way  charges  for  railroad  service  can  be 
reduced  is  by  reducing  some  of  the  disbtu'sements.  The  bank  sajrs  clearly 
that  no  solution  is  to  be  found  by  reducing  revenues,  which  is  to  say,  freight 
and  passenger  charges,  while  maintaining  wages  at  their  present  level.  Thus, 
of  course,  it  is  proposed  to  or  gently  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  reduce  wages.  The  National  City  Bank,  in  the  first  place,  should 
know  that  this  does  not  offer  a  cture  and  it  should  know,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  step  is  not  practicable.  The  National  City  Bank  can  not  have  failed 
to  observe  the  strike  of  the  railway  shop  craft  imions  and  the  results  thereof. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  their  problems.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  stockholders  and  the  bond- 
holders are  at  present  faring  very  much  better  than  are  tke  wage-earners. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  railroad  wages  knows  that  there  is  no  10 
per  cent  net  operating  income,  which  is  to  say,  no  10  per  cent  profit,  going 
into  the  pockets  of  railroad  wage-earners.  This  table,  like  most  tables  of  its 
kind,  is  faulty  in  that  it  includes  salaries  and  wages  under  the  same  heading. 
This  gives  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  percentage  of  rsulroad  expenditure  should 
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properly  be  under  the  heading  of  wages  and  what  percentage  shoidd  properly 
be  under  the  heading  of  salaries. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  the  railroad  situation  and  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  deal  with  any  great  variety  of  them  here.  Let  it  be  said,  however, 
that  the  income  to  holders  of  railroad  securities  at  the  present  time  is  not 
nearly  as  low  as  railroad  propagandists  seek  to  have  the  public  believe,  nor 
do  railroad  operations  as  such  provide  the  sole  income  which  railroad  sectmty 
holders  receive  as  a  result  of  railroad  operations.  What  is  meant  by  that  is 
that,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  holders  of  railroad  securities  are  also  the  hold- 
ers of  securities  in  companies  that  manufactture  railroad  equipment  and  that 
supply  railroad  materials.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  railroad  operation,  railroad 
security  holders  derive  income  frequently  from  many  sources,  all  of  them 
allied  with  railroad  operation. 

One  point  fiuther  deserves  comment.  The  National  City  Bank,  joining 
its  plea  with  the  plea  of  the  railroads,  declares  that  the  public  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  tied  the  hands  of  railroad  owners  and  therefore  the  public  must  "make 
the  railroad  problem  its  own."  This  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  As  a 
generalization  it  might  be  said  that  the  public  has  tied  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads only  so  far  as  the  public  has  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses  which  had  become  intolerable. 

The  way  is  wide  open  to  a  very  real  and  profitable  competition  among 
railroad  managers  and  the  moment  railroad  managers  begin  to  develop 
competition  where  the  way  is  open,  railroading  will  begin  to  enjoy  a  revival 
leading  to  permanent  prosperity  and  well-being.  If  the  public  has  stopped 
some  of  the  competition  between  railroad  security  holders,  it  has  but  stopped 
what  had  become  impossible.  It  has  not  stopped  competition  for  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  management.  It  has  not  stopped  competition  in  what  is 
known  among  railroaders  as  railroading.  It  has  not  stopped  the  develop- 
ment of  good  ideas  leading  to  the  better  handling  of  passengers  and  freight. 
It  has  not  stopped  competition  in  the  elimination  of  waste,  in  the  elimination 
of  useless  haulage  and  in  the  elimination  of  bad  and  wasteful  terminals. 
Railroad  competition  in  these  directions  may  go  on  as  furiously  as  it  likes  and 
it  is  through  competition  in  these  directions  that  the  railroads  may  find  salva- 
tion just  as  rapidly  as  they  desire.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the  more  ear- 
nestness railroads  show  in  this  kind  of  competition  the  more  the  pubUc  will 
be  inclined  to  remove  restrictions  and  to  allow  a  free  hand.  One  thing  is 
siu-e,  and  that  is,  that  decent  wages  and  fair  treatment  of  the  wage-earners 
of  American  railroads  must  be  a  fixed  charge  and  there  must  be  no  competi- 
tion in  the  direction  of  wage  reduction  and  the  infliction  of  hardship  and 
suffering  on  the  great  army  of  workers,  without  whom  the  railroads  can  not 
run. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  otu*  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill. 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. — Edmund  Burke. 


When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate;  else  they  will  fall 
one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. — Edmund  Burke, 
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Because  of  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  new  fact  finding  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  coal  industry,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
HUMAN  OUTLOOK  ^^^ii^^it  engineer,  always  worth  listening  to  for  his  careful 
reasoning  and  his  tolerant  expression,  is  more  than  usual 
in  the  public  eye.  In  conjunction  with  Jeremiah  Jenks,  Mr.  Hammond 
has  written  a  book  on  "Great  American  Issues.*'  In  this  book,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond declares  that  "The  American  standard  of  living  must  first  be  preserved 
and  then  improved."  This  standard  now  depends  and  always  will  depend 
upon  keeping  up  the  American  level  of  real  wages." 

Mr.  Hammond  has  been  identified,  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  engineers, 
with  some  of  the  largest  projects  of  our  time.  No  man  is  better  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss, from  an  employer's  point  of  view,  the  question  of  relations  between 
workers  and  employers.  None  is  better  fitted  to  give  expression  to  the  vision 
of  the  engineer  who  sees  service  to  humanity  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
in  society  as  the  goal  to  be  achieved. 

What  Mr.  Hammond  has  to  say  in  his  book,  published  by  Scribner,  is  of 
such  wholesome  character,  in  contrast  to  so  much  that  is  being  said  by  pre- 
tending "authorities"  at  the  present  time  that  the  American  Federationist 
takes  pleasure  in  reproducing  here  some  of  the  more  iUtuninating  passages: 

Turning  now  to  the  strictly  national  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  labor, 
capital,  and  the  community,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  our  chief  concern  must 
be  the  American  standard  of  living,  we  find  that  the  general  question  resolves  itself 
into  two  sets  of  elements: 

1.  Those  in  which  labor  and  capital,  from  their  own  needs  and  from  the  effects 
of  such  various  forces  as  immigration,  unionism,  and  public  opinion  express  their  mutual 
relationship  in  terms  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  interest  of  the  community  transcends  that  of  either  labor 
or  capital.  Of  these  elements  the  most  important  are  that  our  orderly  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  shall  not  be  violently  disturbed  by  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts;  that  the 
health  of  the  worker  shall  be  safeguarded,  and  that  his  standard  dl  living  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  a  high  point;  that  by  some  means,  private  or  public,  he  shall  be  protected  as 
far  as  possible  from  tmemplojanent  due  to  sickness  or  old  age,  and  from  the  consequences 
of  accidents  occurring  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 

The  actual  relations  between  labor  and  capital  are  the  product  of  two  forces, 
simple  in  themselves,  but  infinitely  complex  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

One  is  the  demand  of  the  worker  to  receive  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain  such  a 
standard  of  living  that  hb  health  will  be  conserved;  that  he  can  raise  and  properly  care 
for  a  family,  and  that  he  can  obtain  sufficient  leisure  to  live  as  a  social  being. 

The  other  is  the  demand  of  capital  that  it,  too,  shall  receive  a  living  wage;  that 
is  to  say,  an  income  large  enough  to  pay  interest  to  its  owners  and  to  protect  itself 
against  extermination. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  maintenance  of  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  the  securing  of  a  fuller  and  clearer  tmderstanding  by  both  parties  of  each  other 
and  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  coountmity  as  a  whole  is  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  of  living.  It  might  puzzle  a  man  to  define  the  "standard  of  living ;" 
yet,  it  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  the  sum  of  a  large  number  of  concrete  things  it  expresses 
the  total  of  available  comforts  and  luxuries  which  a  man  enjoys;  it  brings  to  mind  the 
place  m  which  he  dwells,  the  clothes  he  wears,  and  the  food  he  eats;  it  goes  further  and 
includes  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  social  life  open  to  him,  the  schooling  of  his  children, 
his  church,  his  lodge  and  his  amusements. 
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The  desire  for  a  higher  standard  is  normal,  and  if  it  is,  as  we  all  believe,  commend- 
able in  the  individual,  it  is  equally  so  for  the  ooomiunity  which  is  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it. 

It  is  quite  as  it  should  be  that  certain  ways  of  living  and  certain  articles  of  con- 
sumption, once  luxiu-ies,  should,  as  the  years  go  by,  become  susbtantial  necessities. 

A  generation  ago  bathtubs,  gas  or  electric  lights,  and  an  abundant  pure  water 
supply  in  the  dwellings  of  the  average  wage  earners  were  rare.  Today  they  are  practically 
imiversal  necessities. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  new  inventions  and  better  methods  of  production  will 
bring  many  improvements  in  the  standard  of  living  with  no  increased  monetary  cost. 
Even  should  there  be  an  increased  monetary  cost,  it  should  be  met  by  increased  earnings. 


•CONFIRMATION 


On  November  10,  the  Indianapolis  Times  published  an  editorial  dealing  with 
the  action  of  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  in  seeking  to 
oust  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  from  that  state.  The  Indianapolis 
STRANGE  SOURCE  Times  protested  not  so  much  against  what  Governor 
Allen  sought  to  do  as  against  the  means  by  which  he 
sought  to  achieve  his  end.  The  protest  made  by  the  Indianapolis  Times 
against  the  action  of  Governor  Allen  is  so  nearly  identical  in  logic  and  concept 
with  the  protest  made  by  organized  labor  against  the  use  of  similar  measures 
in  opposition  to  organized  labor  that  a  reproduction  of  the  editorial  may  be  of 
interest. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  reading  the  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Times 
the  reader  substitute  the  word  "labor"  wherever  the  name  "Ku-Klux  Klan" 
appears.  This  will  bring  out  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Labor  has  repeat- 
edly made  and  that  is  based  upon  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  our  country. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  S3rmpathize  with  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  is  undoubtedly  an  un- 
American  organization  which  seeks  to  set  itself  above  the  laws  of  the  country 
and  which  has  on  more  than  one  occason  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  labcn- . 
However,  labor  is  unwilling  to  see  applied  in  any  case  any  extra  legal  pleasures 
and  it  agrees  with  the  Indianapolis  Times  that  where  laws  are  violated,  the 
proper  coiu-se  to  piu^ue  is  to  enforce  the  laws  through  the  established  machin- 
ery of  justice. 

Read  the  following  editorial,  substituting  as  you  read  "Labor"  for 
'*Ku-KluxKlan": 

A  GROWING  MENACE 
Many  people  who  lock,  upon  the  Ku-Khix  Klan  as  a  danger,  and  many  more  who 
r^ard  it  as  a  ridiculous  and  pestiferous  nusiance,  will  still  look  upon  the  course  taken 
by  Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  in  seeking  to  put  it  and  keep  it  out  of  his  State  as  still 
more  dangerous  than  the  Klan  itself. 

He  is  trying  to  do  it  by  injunction.  Now  if  the  acts  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  are 
offenses  against  the  laws — not  the  courts,  but  the  laws — of  Kansas  and  are  denounced 
in  the  statutes  of  the  state,  they  can  be  punished  by  ordinary  criminal  proceedings. 
If  they  are  new  things  which  the  legislature  has  not  provided  against,  there  will  be 
other  legislatures  which  are  free  to  enact  laws  describing  these  offenses  and  providing 
for  their  punishment.  This  is  the  orderly,  democratic  and  American  way  of  doing  the 
thing. 

If  the  criminal  laws  do  not  provide  for  such  crimes  or  their  punishment,  then  there 
are  no  such  crimes. 

If  the  courts  of  Kansas  now  make  orders  that  such  acts  shall  not  be  done,  they 
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are  acting  as  the  government  of  the  state,  and  not  as  its  courts.  They  make  rules  against 
certain  acts,  and  make  crimes  of  acts  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  are  legal.  They, 
and  not  the  legislature,  begin  to  enact  the  criminal  law  of  the  state.  They  turn  legally 
innocent  acts  into  offenses  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  not  after  convic- 
tion by  a  jiuy,  but  by  order  of  the  judges  themselves. 

Such  judicial  policies  are  revolimtionary.  They  are  a  danger  to  liberty.  The  , 
fact  that  a  man  is  not  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  who  violates  an  order  of  court  which 
the  court  had  no  authority  to  make  does  not  much  lessen  danger;  for  courts  are  the 
judges  of  their  own  jtuisdiction,  the  thirst  for  power  is  their  greatest  weakness.  The 
mischief  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  b  one  which  the  common  mind  may  plainly  see.  The 
mischief  done  by  courts  and  by  governors  who  appeal  to  courts  to  do  mischief  that 
good  may  come  of  it,  is  clothed  in  garments  of  dignity  and  respectability.  Of  the  two, 
the  latter  seems  to  us  the  more  dangerous  by  reason  of  this  very  fact. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  our  national  and  state  governments  must  face  the 
problem  of  curbing  by  statute  the  injunction  power  of  courts.  It  is  a  growing  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

By  way  of  comment  in  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  electo- 
rate of  Kansas  has  repudiated  Governor  Allen  and  his  methods.  This  it  did  by 
defeating  the  Allen  candidate  for  the  governorship.  The  people  of  Kansas 
in  the  recent  election  elected  Jonathan  M.  Davis  to  succeed  Governor  Allen 
on  a  platform  pledging  the  overthrow  of  Allen  methods,  including  the  institu- 
tion of  compulsory  labor  of  which  Governor  Allen  has  boasted  so  much. 
Thus  the  protest  voiced  by  the  Indianapolis  Times  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
protest  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 

That  the  people  of  Kansas  should  have  registered  this  protest  so  effect- 
ively is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  entire  country  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  working  people  of  the  country.  Kansas  has 
ttumed  back  toward  fundamentally  democratic  institutions. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  country  at  large  will 
heed  the  lesson  and  that  courts  and  all  of  those  who  seek  either  to  usurp 
authority  and  power  or  to  legislate  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of 
American  freedom  will  understand  what  has  happened  in  Kansas. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  well  says  that  "the  time  is  approaching  when  our 
national  and  state  government  must  face  the  problem  of  ctu-bing  by  statute 
the  injunction  power  of  courts."  Not  only  is  the  time  approaching;  the 
time  is  here.  The  injunction  as  now  used,  in  defiance  of  law  and  constitu- 
tion, must  be  abolished.  With  it  must  go  all  thought  of  compulsory  labor. 
Where  these  two  institutions  exist  there  can  be  no  real  freedom. 


Conclusion  of  the  study  of  the  business  cytrle  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  make  the  survey,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover 

WORD^^**^^        as  an  outgrowth  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Con- 
ference, has  brought  the  whole  subject  once  more  to  public 

attention.  When  the  resiJt  of  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Hoover's  committee 

is  laid  before  the  country  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  the  last  word 

on  the  subject  for  the  time  being,  at  least  from  the  business,  engineering 

and  banking  worlds. 

While  representatives  of  labor  who  were  members  of  the  Unemployment 

Conference  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the  committee  and  have  signed 
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the  report,  it  nevertheless  must  remain  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
statistical  research  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  business  and 
engineering  authorities  because  of  the  simple  reason  that  the  business  and 
engineering  worlds  are  equipped  to  undertake  such  work  on  almost  any  scale* 
while  the  labor  movement  is  not  so  equipped  and  is  consequently  unable 
to  make  available  to  the  representatives  of  labor  on  such  committees  the 
services  of  far-reaching  organizations. 

Having  no  desire  to  comment  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  committee,  pending  a  full  opi>ortimity  to  survey  that  work, 
it  is  still  possible  to  make  some  comment  on  the  business  cycle,  as  it  is  called, 
and  upon  the  present  position  of  the  industrial  world  in  relation  to  that  cycle. 

The  business  world  has  adopted  more  or  less  of  a  terminology  for  use 
in  the  discussion  of  the  business  cycle  which,  according  to  this  terminology, 
is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  section  is  the  beginning  of  what  the 
business  world  calls  expansion.  The  second  is  the  decline  from  the  peak  o' 
expansion  to  the  normal  level.  The  third  is  the  drop  below  the  normal  level 
to  the  extreme  of  depression.  The  fourth  is  the  recovery  from  the  extreme  of 
depression  to  the  normal  level. 

The  terms  expansion  and  depression  are  interchangeable  with  inflation 
and  deflation,  or  with  bad  times  and  good  times.  For  wage  earners  the  terms 
bad  times  and  good  times  have  much  more  meaning.  These  are  interpreted 
to  wage  earners  in  terms  of  no  wages,  or  poor  wages,  and  good  wages.  They 
are  interpreted  in  terms  of  privation  and  physical  suffering  or  in  terms  of 
comparative  economic  safety  and  comfort.  At  all  times  the  interpretation 
of  the  business  cycle,  with  which  the  wage  earner  is  famUiar,  is  one  which 
gets  at  the  very  elementals  of  existence. 

Big  business  and  high  financiers  find  the  terms  expansion  and  depression, 
or  inflation  and  deflation,  more  natural  and  more  definite  in  their  meaning 
because  the  interpretation  to  them  is  one  mainJy  of  a  little  more  money,  or  a 
little  less  money.  They  see  the  problem  m  terms  of  interest  and  dividends 
and  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  depression  persists  to  the  extent  of  causing 
more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience.  In  the  realm  of  big  business  and 
high  finance  the  reaction  of  depression  in  terms  of  physical  suffering  is  prac- 
tically tmknown.  The  problem  is  not  interpreted  to  the  great  business  and 
financial  world  in  any  other  terms  than  terms  of  money. 

Wage  earners  and  financiers  see  the  problem  from  totally  different 
angles.  They  see  it  from  exactly  opposing  points  of  view.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  they  have  not  something  of  a  kindred  interest,  because  honest  and 
legitimate  business  that  performs  a  real  function  in  the  business  of  making 
and  distributing  commodities  has  an  interest  with  which  wage  earners  can 
sympathize  and  with  which  in  certain  definite  ways  they  can  associate  them- 
selves in  the  interest  of  general  improvement. 

Roger  W.  Babson,  who  produces  much  high  sounding  but  worthless 
sophistry,  for  which  he  is  apparently  paid  exceedingly  well  and  who  also 
produces  much  statistical  information  which  is  extremely  valuable  to  his 
business  clients,  recently  informed  a  Washington  audience  that  the  industrial 
world  has  entered  the  period  of  recovery  and  is  climbing  back  toward  the 
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line  of  nonnal  performance.  It  is  his  belief,  based  upon  statistical  compila- 
tion, that  the  area  of  what  he  calls  depression  equals  the  area  of  what  he 
calls  expansion.  He  does  not  maintain  that  the  length  of  the  period  of  de- 
pression]^equals  the  length  of  the  period  of  expansion  but  that  the  charted 
areas  of  the  two  periods  will  equal  each  other.  He  arrives  at  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  curve  of  depression  and  expansion 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  sets  forth  that  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance the  industrial  world  has  gone  through  approximately  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  present  depression  area. 

According  to  the  Babson  findings,  which  are  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  they  rest  on  statistical  research,  the  industrial  world  is  recovering  and 
gradually  becoming  more  stable  and  more  prosperous. 

The  labor  movement  has  had  considerable  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  of  expansion  and  depression,  and  it  is  able  out  of  its  experience 
and  its  philosophy  to  offer  certain  suggestions  which  if  acted  upon  would 
assist  in  stablizing  the  course  of  the  industrial  world  by  eliminating  the 
extreme  peaks  of  depression  and  expansion. 

Whatever  may  be  shown  by  a  statistical  research  and  plotted  on  charts 
as  the  story  of  past  performance,  the  fact  remains  that  the  past  performance 
of  the  industrial  world  as  a  whole  has  been  largely  the  story  of  the  past 
performance  of  those  who  have  dominated  the  inoLustrial  world. 

The  notion  that  there  have  been  natural  laws  which  have  caused  the 
lines  to  curve  up  or  down  and  that  the  industrial  world  has  been  a  helpless 
pawn  in  the  game  has  been  largely  a  myth.  If  this  is  clear,  then  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  future  of  the  industrial  world  rests  not  so  much  on  the  inscrutable 
working  of  mysterious  natural  laws  as  upon  human  conduct  which  may  be 
altered  to  produce  results  unlike  results  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  a  rash  invitation  to  the  profound  and  the  learned  to  potmce 
down  with  ridicule  and  denunciation  but  nevertheless  there  is  abundant 
justification  for  the  assertion  that  if  the  employers  of  the  coimtry  will  co- 
operate with  the  organized  wage  earners  of  the  country  in  a  voluntary  effort 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  industry,  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  the  great  objective,  the  peaks  of  expansion  and  depression 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  industrial  world  can  be  led  to  a  normally  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  upward  trend. 

There  is  no  desire  at  this  time  to  bring  Mr.  Babson  unduly  into  the 
discussion,  and  we  may  pass  entirely  over  his  prediction  that  ultimately 
there  must  be  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  essential  industries. 
He  is  not  competent  to  speak  as  an  authority  in  that  field  because  that  is 
not  a  field  in  which  he  can  arrive  at  conclusions  on  a  basis  of  statistical  infor- 
mation. We  may  call  attention  properly,  however,  to  his  acceptance  of  a 
declaration  repeatedly  made  by  the  labor  movement  to  the  effect  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  commimity  is  gauged  by  the  payroll  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Low  wage  communities  have  low  purchasing  power  and  there- 
fore low  consuming  ability.  High  wage  communities  have  high  purchasing 
power  and  therefore  ability  to  consume  adequately  and  normally. 

America  has  never  been  a  low  watre  cotmtrv  but  in  many  industries 
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wages  have  been  entirely  too  low  while  in  others  there  have  been  periods 
of  unwarranted  fluctuation  during  which,  at  the  peak  of  depression,  the 
wage  level  has  been  periously  near  the  wage  level  of  low  wage  countries. 

To  assist  in  eliminating  the  fluctuating  curve  of  depression  and  ex- 
pansion it  should  be  much  more  a  fixed  rule  of  conduct  to  pay  adequate 
wages  to  all  who  are  useful  in  the  industrial  life  of  piu:  coimtry.  To  stabilize 
the  consummg  power  of  our  people  on  a  higher  plane  will  do  much  to  stabilize 
the  entire  industrial  world.  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  wage  level 
would  do  much  in  itself  to  cut  down  the  excessive  profits  of  high  finance 
and  of  speculative  business.  It  would  do  much  in  the  direction  of  elimi- 
nating such  things  as  400  per  cent  stock  dividends. 

If  in  addition  there  could  be  a  restoration  of  an  adequate  excess  profits 
tax  and  a  repeal  of  all  laws  permitting  the  issuance  of  non-taxable  securities  a 
still  further  stabilizing  effect  would  be  secured.  If  there  could  also  be  a 
complete  stoppage  of  the  practice  of  speculating  and  stock  gambling  in  the 
necessities  of  life  much  more  wovid  be  gained.  In  short,  most  of  the  so- 
called  laws  of  the  industrial  world  are  not  laws  that  are  natural  or  inherent. 
They  are  laws  which  are  the  result  of  malpractice,  and  if  society  permits 
malpractice  it  also  can  prevent  malpractice. 

The  more  closely  we  approximate  the  ideal  of  production  for  use,  the 
more  nearly  shall  we  achieve  stability  and  continued  progresss  along  a  uni- 
form, ascending  line.  The  more  thoroughly  we  eliminate  the  idea  of  production 
and  distribution  for  profit  alone,  the  more  nearly  shall  we  eliminate  the  laws 
which  Mr.  Hoover's  committee  has  doubtless  found  and  which  charts,  such 
as  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Babson,  so  graphically  portray.  The  problem  is 
not  one  for  witch  doctors,  nor  is  it  one  which  requires  the  application  of 
super  intelligence.  It  is  one  which,  on  the  contrary,  requires  merely  a  recogni- 
tion of  sound  practice,  and  which  enforces  obedience  to  principles  which  are 
based  on  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  society  and  not  the  interests 
of  financiers  and  speculators. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  recently  made  public  a  highly 

interesting  statement  showing  the  wages  of   railroad  em- 

ployes  in  China.   According  to  this  tabulation  the  highest 

wage  received  by  any  employes  is  the  wage  of  locomotive 

foremen  or  general  foremen,  amounting  to  approximately  thirty-five  dollars 

per  month.  From  this  high  mark  the  wages  of  various  classifications  graduate 

down  to  the  wage  of  laborers  and  section  workers,  which  is  approximately 

fotu:  dollars  and  a  half  per  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  index  to  the  economic  condition  of 
China.  Inasmuch  as  the  wage  scale  of  railroad  employes  is  probably  a  fair 
index  to  the  general  wage  scales  of  so-called  skilled  workers,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  all  American  workers.  The  wages  as  shown  in  the  tabulation  are 
given  in  terms  of  the  Chinese  yen.  The  yen  is  usually  roughly  estimated 
as  being  worth  fifty  cents  in  American  money;  although  according  to  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  the  average  from  1900  to  1915,  was  a  little  more 
than  2.25  yen  to  the  American  dollar. 
The  tabulation  follows: 

Classification  in  China  Classification  in  U.  S. 

Traffic  Dept.  Operating  Dept. 

Station  master. Station  agent 

Booking  clerk Ticket  agent...- 

Baggage  clerk Baggage  agent. 

Goods  clerk, Freight  agent. 

Station  acc't Freight  agent 

Ticket  examiner Gateman 

Telegraph  operator.—.. Telegraph  operator 

Warehouse  clerk Freight  clerk._- 

Ticket  collector.- Gateman. 

Signalman Signal  leverman. _ 

Number  taker. Car  clerk.- 

Pointsman. Switchman 

Watchman.-.. Watchman. 


Engine  and  Train  Men  Engine  and  Train  Men 

Engine  driver Engine  driver 

Engine  firemen Engine  fireman 

Train  guard.- Freight  conductor 

Shunter. Brakeman  (freight) 

Coupler. Brakeman  (freight) 

Car  hcfys Flagman  (passenger) — 

Porter.- Brakeman  (passenger).. 


Permanent  Way  Dept,  Maintenance  of  Way  Dept, 

Track  foreman Roadmaster 

Ganger Section  foreman.^ 

Leading  laborer.- - No.  1  section  man 

Laborer. Section  man. 


Locomotive  Dept.  Mechanical  Dept. 

Locomotive  foreman General  foreman 

Chief  car  builder.— Car  shop  foreman. 

Chief  b<Mlermaker.— Boiler  shop  foreman. 

Chief  blacksmith Blacksmith  shop  foreman... 

Chief  painter... Paint  shop  foreman.— 

Chief  carpenter.- Carpenter  shop  foreman    . 

Chief  fitters 


Car  builder Car  repairer 

Boilermaker.— Boilermaker 

Blacksmith „ Blacksmith 

Coppersmith. Coppersmith- 
Tinsmith. Tinsmith 

Pattern  maker. Pattern  maker.. 

Carpenter.- .„ Carpenter 

Lineman.. „ „ Lineman 


RaU 

Per  Mo, 

$55  00 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

32  00 

32  50 

18  75 

18  75 

18  75 

18  75 

10  50 

10  50 

42  00 

17  50 

30  00 

18  75 

16  25 

15  00 

10  50 

37  50 

20  00 

11  25 

9  75 

75  00 

62  50 

62  50 

62  50 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

RaU 

Per  Day 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  35 

1  20 

70 

95 

It  is  generally  known  that  there  is  no  trade  tmion  movement  of  con- 
sequence in  China,  although  there  are  many  organizations  which  partake 
strongly  of  the  nature  of  guilds. 

Chinese  wage  scales  will  doubtless  appear  in  a  most  attractive  light  to  a 
great  many  American  employers.  There  are  employers  in  the  United  States 
who  would  really  like  to  see  something  like  the  Chinese  wage  scale  established 
in  this  country.  They  are,  of  course,  extremely  shortsighted  and  are  unable 
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to  visualize  even  the  important  consequences  of  a  starvation  wage  policy- 

Of  course  the  workers  on  Chinese  railroads  have  no  appreciable  pur- 
chasing power.  They  must  live  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  They  must 
forego  all  but  the  most  rudimentary  education.  They  can  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  fit  themselves  to  participate  intelligently  in  public  affairs. 
They  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  maintain  themselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  done  by  well-paid  workers. 

To  leave  out  of  the  question  entirely  the  results  to  the  individual  worker^ 
the  results  to  society  are  such  as  to  condemn  the  practice  without  quali- 
fication. When  it  is  considered  that  the  condition  of  Chinese  railroad  workers 
is  the  condition  of  Chinese  workers  generally,  except  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  much  more  unfortunate,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  progress  of  China 
must  be  marked  by  continued  increases  in  the  earning  power  of  Chinese 
workers,  and  this  applies  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Any  nation,  which,  having  achieved  a  high  wage  level,  seeks  to  decrease 
that  level,  is  courting  disaster  and  a  return  to  conditions  of  servitude,  in- 
capacity and  social  danger. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  social  disorder^ 
which  has  for  years  existed  in  China,  are  not  questions  to  be  considered 
apart  from  each  other.  The  same  statement  holds  true  of  Russia  and  more  or 
less  of  every  other  low  wage  country.  Social  stability  and  adequate  wages 
are  closely  related. 

The  question  of  adequate  returns  to  the  wage  earner  is  by  no  means  a 
question  which  concerns  the  employer  and  the  employe  alone.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  all  of  society  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  employer 
to  fed  that  society  is  uninterested  in  the  wage  which  he  pays  to  those  in  his 
employ.  The  question  is  much  more  a  social  question  than  is  commonly 
felt  to  be  the  case.  The  time  is  coming  when  by  common  consent  it  will  be 
national  policy  in  progressive,  highly  developed  nations  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  wage  and  to  afford  the  best  possible  working  conditions. 

It  will  be  realized  that  these  are  not  merely  devices  of  employer  ex- 
pediency but  that  they  are  means  to  national  well-being  and  national  intel- 
lectual moral  supremacy  as  well  as  guarantees  of  social  stability. 

It  will  be  well  if  those  in  the  United  States,  who  believe  in  wage  reduc- 
tions, will  study  carefully  what  is  going  on  in  China  and  in  other  low  wage 
countries.  Let  them  view  the  whole  situation,  including  wage  rates,  produc- 
tion rates,  the  ability  of  workers,  the  intelligence  of  workers  and  the  general 
social,  economic  and  political  conditions.  After  that  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion:  Adequate  wages  and  fair  working  conditions  are  a  national 
asset  and  a  guarantee  of  national  stability  and  progress  because  they  provide 
a  basis  of  individual  security,  happiness  and  intelligence. 


"The  club  is  mightier  than  the  constitution.** — Inspector  Schmittberger, 
of  the  New  York  police  force ^  in  the  police  riot  in  Union  Square  on  March  28, 
1908. 
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The  following  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  Fascist!  in  destro)dng  the 
Italian  cooperatives  is  taken  from  The  Cooperative!  iVercj 
OM  THE  ^iSTi  ^^  October  28, 1922.  The  Cooperative  News  is  the  official 
weekly  organ  of  the  British  Cooperative  Movement.  The 
anarchy  of  the  Fascisti  against  the  Italian  Cooperatives  is  instructive  in 
view  of  the  failure  of  the  daily  press  to  properly  and  fully  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  movement  that  has  just  swept  by  force  into  power  in  Italy.  This  phase 
of  its  work  has  been'overlooked  by  most  commentators  in  the  United  States. — 
Editor. 

The  Vendetta  of  the  Fascisti 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Italy,  we  learn  from  Mr.  H.  J.[May,  General 
Secretary  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  recent  activity  of  the  Fascisti,  the  self-constituted  middle-class  "re- 
formers" who  are  endeavoring  to  take  the  place  of  the  government  in  conserv- 
ing an  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  botu'geoisie.  If  this  association  of  chiefly 
youthful  zealots  confined  its  activities  to  propagating  the  spread  of  ideas  no 
serious  objection  could  be  raised  to  its  existance  but  when  it  employs  every 
kind  of  violence  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  in  order  to  impress  its  own  ideas 
upon  the  community,  and  by  so  doing  absolutely  destroys  the  results  of  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  associated  workers,  whatever  its  ideals,  its  practice 
can  only  be  described  as  anarchy. 

The  I.  C.  A.  is  sending  a  special  delegation  to  Italy  in  order  to  ascertain 
at  first  hand  the  extent  of  the  losses  sustained  by  cooperative^sodeties  through 
the  violence  and  destruction  of  these  cadets. 

In  the  province  of  Ferrara,  where  the  devastation  began,  the  Board  of 
the  Provincial  Federation  of  Cooperative  Societies  were  ordered  by  the 
Fascisti  to  assemble  and  compelled  to  dismiss  certain  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Those  who  did  not  consent  were  compelled  to  suffer  destruc- 
tion of  their  property.  In  the  province  of  Bolgona,  cooperative  societies  have 
been  destroyed  or  compelled  to  liquidate.  Damage  exceeding  two  million 
lire  has  been  done  in  this  district  alone.  In  the  province  of  Milan,  violent 
attacks  have  recently  taken  place  and  goods  have  been  looted  and  destroyed. 
In  other  centers  damage  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  million  lire  has  been 
committed.  In  the  province  of  Novara,  societies*  premises  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  the  goods  scattered  amongst  the  ashes;  and  in  Tuscany,  a  genera] 
scene  of  devastation  presents  itself.  In  many  other  parts  of  Italy  spoliation 
of  a  similar  character  differing  only  in  degree  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Fascisti  mobs. 

The  Italian  National  League  of  Cooperative  Societies  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  cooperative  reconstruction  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
Fascisti  will  declare  a  truce  on  their  violence  so  far  as  it  is  directed  toward 
the  cooperative  organizations.  The  cooperators  of  this  coimtry  and  of  Europe 
generally  should  take  note  of  this  reign  of  terror  and  realize  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  their  fellow  cooperators  in  Italy.  We  are  in  sore  need  not  only 
of  their  sympathy  but  of  their  practical  help.  As  soon  as  the  delegation  of  the 
alliance  has  reported  on  the  position,  the  facts  will  be  communicated  to  the 
movement  generally  in  the  hope  that  cooperators  will  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  unfortunate  conferees  in  Italy. 
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While  railroads  are  clamoring  for  lower  wages  and  higher  freight  rates 
the  American  Machinists,  an  employers'  magazine,  comes  forward  with  a 
criticism  of  the  management  of  railroad  repair  shops  that  should  point 
the  way  to  at  least  one  source  of  economy.  The  article  points  out  that  much 
difSculty,  waste,  and  consequent  high  cost  of  operation  in  railroad  shops 
is  shown  by  a  general  survey  to  be  due  to  antiquated  machinery,  the  em- 
ployment of  makeshift  methods  and  varied  and  worn  out  shop  practices. 

One  of  the  most  pointed  criticisms  contained  in  the  article  was  that  in 
contrast  with  manufactiuing  shops,  which  have  to  be  run  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  profit,  railroad  shops  too  often  are  considered  merely  a 
necessary  expense  with  no  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are  producing  tmits. 

Poor  selection  of  equipment  and  poor  management  methods  in  general 
were  found  to  be  qui  e  prevalent,  the  article  says. 

It  has  long  been  a  contention  of  labor  that  if  railroad  management 
were  to  devote  its  attention  and  its  energies  to  the  operation  of  railroads 
for  the  production  of  railroad  service,  and  if  managers  could  rid  themselves 
of  the  Wall  Street  point  of  view,  disputes  between  railroad  wage  earners 
and  railroad  management  would  disappear.  The  American  Machinist, 
perhaps  imwittingly,  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  labor's  contention. 


GULLIVER  TO  THE  RESCUE  OPA  DYING  CONGRESS 

Advice  in  **The  Voyage  to  Laputa,** — GuUiver's  Travels 

SENATES  and  great  councils  are  often  troubled  with  redun- 
dant, ebullient,  and  other  peccant  hiunours,  with  many 
diseases  of  the  head,  and  more  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  This 
doctor  proposed  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  Senate  certain  physi- 
cians should  attend  at  the  three  first  days  of  their  setting,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  day's  debate,  feel  the  pulses  of  every  Senator; 
after  which  having  matitfely  considered  they  should  on  the 
foiuth  day  return  to  the  Senate  House,  attended  by  their  apothe- 
caries stored  with  proper  medicines,  and  before  the  members  sate, 
administer  to  each  of  them  lenitives,  aperitives,  abstersives,  cor- 
rosives, restringents,  palliatives,  laxitives,  cephalagicks,  ictericks, 
apophlegmaticks,  acousticks,  as  their  several  cases  required,  and 
according  as  these  medicines  should  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit 
them  at  the  next  meeting. 

This  project  (Mr.  Gulliver  continues)  could  not  be  of  any 
great  expense  to  the  public,  and  woidd  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  dispatch  of  business  in  those  countries  where 
senates  have  any  share  in  the  legislative  power,  beget  tmanimity, 
shorten  debates,  open  a  few  mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close 
many  more  which  are  now  open;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse  the  stupid,  and  damp 
the  pert. 
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Delegate  McGivern's  Speech  in  England 


MR.    E.   J.   McGIVERN    (President, 
Operative  Plasterers*   International 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada),    who    was    well    received,    said: 

Like  Schlesinger,  I  bring  you  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which,  I  assure  you,  are  sincere  and 
heajrtfdt.  For  many  years  I  have  longed 
for  the  day  that  I  would  be  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress.  To  me  there  can  be  no  greater 
honor  than  to  be  the  bearer  of  fraternal 
greetings  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  this  convention.  The  labor  move- 
ment, especially  these  two  organizations, 
the  greatest  on  earth,  have  done  more 
for  humanity  than  all  other  groups  of  people 
combined.  The  exchanging  of  fraternal 
dd^ates,  which  began  in  1895,  has  created 
a  friendship,  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
which  can  not  be  denied.  It  has  brought 
to  our  thoughtful  attention  the  principles 
and  ideals  for  which  you  are  contending, 
and  I  hope  the  visits  from  our  represen- 
tatives have  been  of  as  great  vsJue  to 
you.  We  were  all  greatly  impressed  with 
the  addresses  of  Mr.  Poulton  and  Mr. 
Smith  before  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention.  They  told  us  many 
things  of  which  the  great  mass  of  our 
ddegates  were  iminformed.  We  enjoyed 
their  logical  way  of  speaking,  and  the  ability 
with  which  they  discussed  all  questions, 
advantageous  to  labor. 

Since  the  Armistice  the  American  labor, 
movement  has  passed  through  a  crisis 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  substantial 
foundation  upon  which  it  stands,  might 
have  had  serious  results.  But  the  principles 
of  trade  unionism  are  so  engrafted  within 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  wage-earners 
that  no  power  on  earth  can  destroy  them. 
They  are  a  part  of  their  lives  and  just  as 
essential  to  their  well-being  as  the  clothes 
they  wear,  the  homes  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  food  they  eat. 

During  the  war  many  employers,  who 
conducted  non-imion  shops,  were  compdled 
to  bargain  collectivdy  with  the  trade 
unions.  This  was  very  distasteful  to  them, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  they  began  a 
campaign  to  destroy  the  democracy  in 
industry  forced  upon  them,  and  establish 
in  its  place  that  industrial  autocracy  which 
means  so  much  harm  to  those  who  work  for 


wages.  The  great  majority  of  employers^ 
however,  continue  to  treat  with  the  unions 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  so-called 
open-shop  campaign  was  conducted  by 
professional  labor-baiters,  mostly  lawyers. 
They  formed  associations  here  and  there 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  break  down 
American  standards.  Then  they  b^an  a 
publicity  campaign  through  which  they 
hoped  to  kill  tbe  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  American  worlonen,  and  compd  them 
to  work  for  whatever  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions  they  might  desire  to  impose. 
They  claimed  that  wage  earners  were  not 
free  who  continued  membership  in  unions, 
that  they  were  not  Americans,  but  were 
rebds  against  the  government.  But  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  their  unholy  crusade 
has  been  ruddy  shattered,  notwithstanding 
there  are  now  nearly  five  miUion  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States.  The  spirit  of 
tmionism  is  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than 
ever  before. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  hdd  in  Cincinnati, 
June  12th-24th,  1922,  the  Executive  Com- 
cU  made  this  report  on  the  open-shop 
campaign: 

We  are  unable  to  say  that  the  danger  of  the 
anti-union  shop  movement  has  passed,  because 
that  danger  will  persist  as  long  as  there  are  employers 
who  are  shortsighted  enough  not  to  see  the  tre- 
mendous advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  estab> 
lishmcnt  of  better  relations  with  organized  woricers. 
We  are  able  to  say,  howevei .  and  we  say  with  mock 
pride  and  satisfaction,  that  the  labor  movement 
has  held  its  lines  everywhere,  and  this  despite 
most  unfavorable  conditions  caused  by  the  wide- 
spread industrial  depression. 

The  convention  reaffirmed  its  dedanh 
tions  of  1920,  and  1921,  as  to  Russia. 
It  declared  it  was  not  justified  in  taking 
any  action  which  cotild  be  construed 
as  an  assistance  to  or  approval  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  so  long 
as  that  government  is  based  on  authority 
which  has  not  been  vested  in  it  by  a  popular 
representative  national  assemblage  of  the 
Russian  people.  To  this  declaration  the 
convention  added  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  we  express  again  our  great 
friendship  for  the  Ru^ian  people,  our  distress 
because  of  their  terrible  misfortune,  our  com- 
passion and  our  sympathy,  our  pledge  of  coQthnieJ 
friendship  and  assistance,  and  that  we  further 
extend  to  Rusaan  trade  unionists  oar  greetiac 
and  our  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  free  to  act 
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democratically  as  trade  unionists,  unfettered  by 
any  t3rranny,  and  that  in  that  way  they  may  con- 
tribute mightily  toward  the  rebuilding  of  a  great 
nation  by  a  people  tried  imto  despair,  victimized 
by  adventurers,  ridden  and  ruled  by  lust  and 
avarice,  denied  the  most  elemental  rights  by  the 
most  audacious,  unscrupulous,  and  incongruous 
despotism  in  history. 

No  other  action  could  have  been  taken  in 
the  face  of  the  propaganda  engineered  by 
the  Soviet  Government  against  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  wish  to  call  to  yoiu- 
attention  to  one  specific  declaration  of  the 
Third  Internationale,  the  political  propa- 
ganda agency  of  Soviet  power,  as  follows: 

V.  Especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  must  be  broken, 
agitating  with  the  energetic  aid  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
for  the  creation  of  revolutionary  trade  imions. 

Among  the  great  activities  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  during  the  past  year 
has  been  its  support  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  The  Denver  Convention  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative 
or  to  cooperate  with  any  other  nation  or 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  agree- 
ment for  disarmament  both  of  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  world.  Later  the  Presi- 
dent called  that  conference,  and  you  all 
know  the  outcome. 

Pan-American  relations  are  of  a  most 
cordial  nature.  The  convention  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  inspire  all 
the  workers  of  North  and  South  America 
to  organize  along  economic  lines  and 
affiliate  with  the  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  economic  progress  made  in 
the  countries  south  of  the  United  States 
has  been  marvelous,  and  we  in  the  labor 
movement  ascribe  that  splendid  result  to 
the  statesmanship  of  our  honored  leader, 
President  Gcmpers,  who  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Some  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of 
the  activities  of  the  Trade  Unions  are 
miembers  of  Congress.  They  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  belittle,  denounce,  or  mis- 
represent the  organized  wage-earners.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  most  reactionary  Congress 
in  history.  But  among  the  members  fiiere 
are  many  friends  of  Labor,  who  always  rally 
to  the  cause  when  it  is  necessary  to  defeat 
repressive  legislation.  These  friends  of  Labor 
are  members  of  both  political  parties  who 
were  elected  through  the  assistance  of  the 
xion-partisan  political  policy  of  the  American 


Federation  of  Labor.  Happily,  in  the  present 
political  campaign  there  are  no  independent 
labor  parties  interfering  with  the  non- 
partisan poUtical  campaign  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  fact,  in  several 
states  the  wage-earners  already  have  been 
able  to  defeat  extreme  reactionaries  and  will 
elect  in  their  place  men  who  have  been 
fair  to  labor. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  a 
number  of  decisions,  and  all  of  them  are 
antagonistic  to  the  wage-earner.  These 
decisions  have  created  such  condemnation 
that  there  is  extensive  agitation  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  deciding  laws 
imconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  not 
only  interprets  laws,  but  makes  them, 
which  is  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution. 
In  the  decision  on  the  Coronado  case  the 
Chief  Justice  quoted  the  Taff  Vale  decision 
in  defense  of  his  decision.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  Trades  Dispute  Act,  which  was 
passed  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  TafF  Vale 
decision.  It  is  admitted  by  many  thoughtful 
citizens  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  real 
ruler  of  America.  By  a  vote  of  five  to  foiu* 
it  has  decided  most  imporant  matters, 
and  the  just-minded  people  of  our  country 
feel  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  its  findings.  Th^t  one  man 
can  by  his  decision  revolutionize  condi- 
tions in  America  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
menace  to  oiu-  Republic. 

For  many  years  efforts  had  been  made 
to  enact  a  federal  law  to  prevent  child 
labor.  But  by  a  five  to  four  vote  the  first 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  state  rights. 
Then  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  net  incomes 
of  establishments  employing  child  labor  was 
made  a  law.  This  also  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  advocating  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  that  where  the  Supreme 
Court  decides  a  law  unconstitutional  and 
it  is  again  passed  by  Congress  it  will  be'^a 
law  of  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  not- 
withstanding. 

No  matter  what  you  may  hear  or  read, 
prohibition  has  been  a  failure  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  turned  millions  of  otherwise 
law-abiding  citizens  into  violators  of  law. 
Homes  have  become  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. Bootlegging  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  businesses  in  the  United  States. 
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Ships  from  other  nations  carry  liquors  of 
all  kinds  within  a  few  miles  of  shore,  and 
small  boats  and  ships  during  the  night 
time  obtain  the  liquors  and  within  a  day 
or  two  they  are  placed  on  the  market 
at  exorbitant  prices.  The  well-to-do  have 
no  trouble  in  securing  liquor.  In  fact, 
prohibition  has  created  disrespect  for  all 
law.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
believes  that  if  the  Volstead  Act  is  amended 
to  permit  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beers, 
that  the  evils  growing  out  of  prohibition 
will  be  removed  and  the  people  of  our 
country  will  once  more  become  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  controversies  in  the  coal  and  railroad 
industries  of  the  United  States  have  behind 
them  one  of  the  greatest  conspiracies  ever 
conceived  by  the  employers  and  their 
financial  backers.  Their  object  is  to  es- 
tablish the  open  shop  in  all  industries 
pertaining  to  public  utilities  and  also  those 
which  produce  the  public  necessaries.  It  is  a 
conspiracy  that  has  been  in  formation 
since  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  great  war.  The  miners  had  a  national 
agreement  with  the  coal  operators  to  which 
the  government  was  a  party.  This  contract 
provided  that  before  April  1st,  1922,  the 
-miners  and  the  operators  should  meet  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement.  When  April 
1st  caxie  around  Siere  was  no  contract, 
therefore  the  miners  could  not  work. 
They  were  locked  out.  Since  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  done  every- 
thing except  try  to  get  the  miners  and  the 
operators  together.  He  threatened  to  take 
over  the  mines  and  conscript  labor  to 
operate  them.  After  he  found  out  what  a 
foolish  declaration  that  was,  he  telegraphed  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  states  in  which 
coal  is  mined  to  help  in  opening  the  mines. 
He  then  told  the  operators  to  go  back  to 
their  properties  and  resume  operations.  In 
the  United  States  this  is  called  "passing 
the  buck."  That  was  the  situation  when  I 
left  the  United  States.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  settlement  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  The  fact  that  the  President  did 
not  request  the  miners  and  operators  to 
■meet  in  a  joint  conference  is  taken  as 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  carry  out  the 
poUcy  of  the  open  shoppers. 

The  railroad  controversy  was  brought  on 


by  the  fact  that  the  railroad  officials  refused 
to  abide  by  awards  made  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  but  insisted  that  no  matter 
what  decision  the  board  might  make  against 
the  interests  of  the  workers  that  they  should 
be  accepted  without  question.  The  news- 
papers, which  are  controlled  by  those  who 
would  establish  autocracy  in  industry  in 
the  United  States,  have  given  much  pub- 
licity to  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
of  the  railroad  workers,  but  4^end  the 
railroad  officials  and  the  board.  One 
railroad  secured  an  injunction  restraining 
the  RaUroad  Labor  Board  from  making  public 
a  decision  against  it.  The  federal  judge 
who  passed  on  the  injunction  stated  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  were  not 
official  and  binding.  Therefore,  while  tiie 
administration  and  the  puUicity  agents  of 
the  financial  interests  are  defen^ng  the 
railroads  for  refusing  to  accept  the  awards  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  they  are  attacking 
unmercifully  the  railroad  employes.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
railroad  employes  are  fighting  the  govern- 
ment and  not  the  railroads.  Propaganda 
was  launched  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
cessations  of  work  by  the  coal  and  railroad 
employes  was  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  recently  in  protecting  a  coal  com- 
pany from  being  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  decided  that 
the  mining  of  coal  was  not  interstate  com- 
merce. However,  it  is  always  wise  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
subject  to  change  if  the  occasion  demands  it. 
It  requ'red  many  sacrifices  to  gain  the 
present  desirable  economic  conditions  in 
America.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the 
workers  permit  these  standards  to  be  weak- 
ened or  reduced.  They  will  fight  as  they 
have  fought  in  the  past,  for  greater  and 
greater  benefits.  The  American  worker  will 
not  go  backward.  His  face  always  will  be 
turned  to  the  front,  and  he  will  keep  on 
and  on  no  matter  what  obstacles  may  be 
in  his  pathway.  That  is  the  attitude  <rf  the 
American  workers.  And  we  know  that  no 
power  on  earth  will  be  permitted  to  take 
from  us  the  right  to  advance  in  our  economic 
conditions  in  order  to  gain  a  higher  and 
better  life. 
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OFFICIAL 

^ 

Washington,  D.  C, 

November  3,  1922. 
Attention!  All  Organized  Labor: 

The  following  are  some  declarations  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  urged  upon  all  to  heed  and  give  help: 

All  American  Federation  of  Labor  organizers  and 
city  central  bodies  to  cooperate  in  the  organizing 
(A  the  janitors,  elevator  conductors  and  window 
washers  and  in  the  organizing  work  conducted  by 
the  International  Ladies*  Garment  Workers. 

All  affiliated  organizations  to  assist  the  unions  of 
stenographer,  typewriters,  and  bookkeepo^  in 
every  way  possible  consistent  with  the  jurisdiction 
granted  to  them  by  their  charter  rights. 

Favoring  complete  organization  among  telephone 
operators  and  pledging  Uie  support  of  tlie  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Special  assistance  to  be  given  to  Laimdry  Workers 
in  their  organiadng  campaign. 

That  every  assistance  be  given  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  in  the  organization  of 
teachers  and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

That  civic  cfedals  cooperate  in  all  matters 
that  will  toid  to  alleviate  the  enormous  loss  of  life, 
labor  and  material  through  fires. 

That  officials  of  affiliated  national  and  interna- 
tional unions,  all  trade  unionists  and  friends  when 
having  printing  and  bodcbinding  done  should 
use  only  union  watermarked  paper  and  advise 
the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
regard  thereto. 

Organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
when  addressing  meetings,  should  bear  in  mind 
and  bring  to  the  attention  of  such  meetings  the 
great  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union  that  there  should  be  a  special 
demand  for  the  union  label  of  the  Allied  Prhiting 
Trades'  Association  or  the  union  label  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union. 

That  such  changes  be  made  in  the  constitutions 
of  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  as 
may  be  required  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  travel- 
ing cards  from  any  other  affiliated  organizations 
in  lieu  of  an  initiation  fee. 

That  the  use  of  private  detectives  in  industry 
be  opposed,  and  tiie  passage  of  legislation,  national, 
state,  and  municipal  be  urged  in  order  that  such 
agencies  shall  be  licensed  and  regulated  and  that 
the  operatives  of  the  companies  be  listed  and  open 
to  public  inspection. 

The  principle  of  reduction  of  armament  and  of 
military  force  should  be  applied  not  only  to  nations, 
but  even  more  stringently  to  other  forms  of  military 
organizations  such  as  the  state  constabulary  and 
the  state  militia. 

The  educational  campaign  being  conducted  by  a 
ntmiber  of  international  imions  and  central  bodies 
was  endorsed,  and  it  was  recommended  that  where- 
ever  pos^ble  throughout  the  country,  labor  courses 
and  labor  colleges  be  (M^anized  under  trade  union 
anspkes. 

National  and  tntemational  unions  that  do  not 
admit  women  workers  to  membership  should  give 


early  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  where 
women  workers  are  refused  admission  to  inter- 
national unions  having  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
dustry in  which  they  are  employed,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
take  up  the  subject  with  the  international  unions 
involvwi  and  endeavor  to  reach  an  imderstanding 
as  to  the  issuance  of  federal  charters. 

Talk  the  union  label;  buy  none  but  union-labeled 
goods  from  tmion  clerks,  and  have  them  ddivered 
by  a  member  of  organized  labor. 

For  the  stimulation  of  emplojmient  there  should 
be  organized  in  each  trade  or  calling  a  national 
conference  t>oard  of  an  equal  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  employers'  associations  and  of  interna- 
tional trade  unions  to  deal  with  the  subject,  to  be 
assisted  by  such  expert  advice  and  counsel  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  may  be  able  to  give. 

In  connection  with  the  subjects  of  banks  and 
credits,  affiliated  organizations  are  requested  to 
advise  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  any  banking  institution  in  their  locality 
which  uses  its  banking  and  credit  facilities  against 
the  interests  of  the  trade  union  movement  and  in 
behalf  of  hostile  employing  interests. 

The  Executive  Council  in  connection  with  the 
general  subject  of  the  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures, 
the  Stage  and  the  Press,  dealt  very  fully  with  the 
dangers  of  censorship,  as  fdlows: 

"Sensitive  to  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  this 
wave  for  state  regulation  over  all  methods  of  com- 
municating and  distributing  thoughts  and  human 
expression,  the  Authors'  L«Lgue  of  America,  the 
Actors'  Equity,  the  American  Dramatists,  the 
Screen  Writers'  Guild,  the  Stage  Mechanics  and 
Motion  Pictures'  Union,  the  Cinema  Camera  Club, 
the  Motion  Picture  Directors'  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  and  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Trades'  Unions,  have  imdertaken 
to  provide  a  program  which  will  embrace  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  that  is  good,  in  motion  pictures 
and  on  the  stage,  to  inculcate  into  all  those  persons 
oigaged  in  the  production  and  promotion  of  mo- 
tion pictures  and  plays  and  writings  a  higher 
ethical  standard;  to  bring  into  a  closer  and  more 
harmonious  relationship  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades  having  to  do  with  the  expres- 
sions and  communicating  of  the  thoughts  and 
activities  and  relations  of  man,  and  to  oppose  all 
forms  of  political  and  bureaucratic  censorship 
boards  and  commissions  as  an  unwarranted  and 
extremely  dangerous  infringement  upon  the  free- 
dom of  expression  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

"We  commend  this  voluntary  and  constructive 
program  worthy  of  our  approval  and  support 
and  recommend  reaffirmation  of  the  declaration 
approved  a  year  ago  that  we  oppose  all  forais  of 
political  censorship  over  the  freedom  of  expression 
and  that  if  existing  laws  are  insufficient  to  protect 
fully  the  morals  of  our  people  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  democratic  principles  upon  which  our  nation 
is  founded,  in  that  event  additional  and  adequate 
laws  be  enacted  but  that  freedom  of  expression, 
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freedom   of  the  press  and   freedom  of  assembly  organization,    eternal    vigilance    and    the    highest 

shall   not  be  abridged  or  denied   and  that  pro-  degree    of    solidarity.     There    is    no   complicated 

ducers,   exhibitors   and   publishers   shall   be   held  device  by  which  the  campaign  of  employers  may 

responsible  for  any  transgression  of  the  laws  of  be  met;  the  answer  is  simplicity  itself.   It  is  merdy 

our  country  or  of  the  states."  that  the  workers  must  organize  and  must   stay 

The  convention  has  endorsed  this  voluntary  and  organized.    They  must  use  every  effort  to  gain  an 

constructive  cooperative   program.     To  this  end  intelligent  imderstanding  of  all  industrial  problems 

state  federations  of  labor  and  city  central  bodies  and  they  must  bring  to  their  organized  efforts  the 

should  oppose  all  commissions  and  make  every  highest  quality  of  industrial  statesmanship, 

effort  for  the  repeal   of  all  political  censorship.  The  struggle  is  one  between  organization  and 

Your  cooperation  is  urged  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  disorganization.     Nothing    else    is    involved    and 

fair  and  tmbiased  presentation  of  Labor's  activi-  organization  is  the  complete  answer.    There  can 

ties,  hopes  and  aspirations  not  only  by  the  American  be  no  "open  shop*'  where  the  workers  are    100 

Federation  of  hsibor  but  also  in  cooperation  with  per  cent  organized. 

the  motion    picture  producers  and   distributors  to  Earnestly  hoping  for  your  full  cooperation  in 

encourage  volimtary  methods  and  devices  for  the  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  convention  on 

attainment  of  the  highest  standards  of  all  human  the  various  matters  dealt  with  herein,  and  trusting 

forms  of  expression  and  to  cooperate  with  associa-  that  you  will  write  me  in  regard  thereto,  I  am 

tions  having  this  end  in  view.  Fraternally  yours, 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  entire  campaign  Samubl  Gompbrs, 

of  employers  for  the  disruption  and  destruction  President, 

of   the  labor  movement   and    that   is  continued  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


CHILD  LABOR 

By  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  "Who  Follow  the  Flag" 

Ah,  who  are  these  on  whom  the  vital  bloom 
Of  life  has  withered  to  the  dust  of  doom? 
These  little  pilgrims  prematurely  worn 

And  bent  as  if  they  wore  the  weight  of  years? 
These  childish  faces,  pallid  and  forlorn, 

Too  dull  for  laughter  and  too  hard  for  tears? 

Is  this  the  ghost  of  that  insane  crusade 

That  led  ten  thousand  children  long  ago 
A  bock  of  innocents,  deceived,  betrayed, 

Yet  pressing  on  through  want  and  woe 
To  meet  their  fate,  faitMul  and  unafraid? 

Nay,  for  a  miUion  children  now 
Are  marching  in  the  long,  pathetic  line, 

With  weary  step  and  wrinkled  brow; 
And  at  their  head  appears  no  holy  sign 

Of  hope  in  heaven; 

For  unto  them  is  given 
No  cross  to  carry,  but  a  cross  to  drag. 
The  load  of  labor,  toiling  underground, 

In  dangerous  mines  and  breatiiing  heavy  air, 
Of  crowded  shops;  their  tender  lives  are  bound 
To  service  of  the  whirUng  Blattering  wheels 

That  fill  the  factories  with  dust  and  noise; 

They  are  the  girls  and  bo)rs. 

But  little  **  hands,"  who  blindly,  dimibly  feed 

With  their  own  blood  the  hungry  god  of  greed. 
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America  vs.  Europe  In  Industry 

By   DWIGHT   T.  PARNHAM 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York 

THE  WORLD  war  was  the  occasion  for  census  taking  in  many  different 
fields  of  endeavor  of  which  we  had  previously  no  systematic  infor- 
mation. Practically  every  coimtry  was  forced  to  make  an  invoice 
of  its  industrial  undertakings  in  order  to  develop  a  basis  for  more  production. 
A  number  of  governmental  reports  were  published,  which  for  the  first  time 
gave  a  basis  for  comparative  international  study.  Pooling  of  activity  by 
the  Allies  was  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  this  type  of  informa- 
tion. 

Industrial  siuveys  demonstrated  what  many  had  realized.  Industrial 
development  had  progressed  far  more  rapidly  than  the  technology  of  in- 
dustry. The  vital  relation  between  technology,  and  output  and  social  service 
was  brought  out  so  vividly  by  war  experience  that  attention  was  tinned  force- 
fully toward  scientific  study  of  industry  and  industrial  relations. 

A  very  interesting  result  of  this  development  is  * 'America  vs.  Europe 
in  Industry,"  by  Dwight  T.  Famham.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war 
Dr.  Famham  travelled  through  the  chief  industrial  countries  of  western 
Europe  and  recorded  the  results  of  his  studies  of  industrial  plants  in  a  form 
that  gives  a  valuable  comparative  survey  of  progress  in  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  His  book  is  something  more  than  a  scientific  treatise.  It 
is  good  reporting  that  makes  the  facts  interesting,  even  to  a  la3rman. 

.  In  his  chapter  on  Organization,  Dr.  Farnham  points  out  that  industrial 
consolidation  is  an  accepted  policy  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  the  movement  toward  vertical  trusts  is  well  defined  and  the  organiza- 
tion has  economic  advantages  over  the  more  haphazard  development  of 
other  tjrpes.  **The  vertical  trust,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  consoUdation 
vertically  rather  than  horizontally  as  is  usual  in  America,  where  companies 
manufacturing  a  single  class  of  finished  product — say  automobiles  or  matches 
— are  brought  under  a  single  board  of  directors.  In  the  case  of  the  vertical 
trust  besides  factories  for  the  production  of  finished  cars  there  would  be 
foundaries,  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  coal  mines — in  fact,  an  organization 
similar  to  the  one  Ford  in  America,  and  Berliet  in  France  were  working 
toward  when  they  erected  the  blast  furnaces  in  connection  with  their  motor 
plants,  or  which  the  Endicott- Johnson  Company  had  in  mind  when  they 
evolved  their  *hoof-to-hoof'  slogan  to  describe  their  activities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes. 

"This  type  of  organization  insures  a  steady  market  for  the  raw  material 
and  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  subsequent  plants,  thereby 
increasing  economy  of  operation  and  stablizing  employment.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  this  same  type  have  developed  in  the  Schneider  and  Berliet 
plants  in  France,  in  the  Ilva  plants  in  Italy,  and  in  the  L^ver  Brothers* 
plants  in  England,  but  these  examples  represent  the  individual  initiative 
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of  one  man  or  of  a  small  group  of  men  rather  than  a  national  development 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany." 

As  illustrations  of  consolidation  in  Italy,  Dr.  Famham  cites  the  Ensaldo 
Company,  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  machine  work,  general  steel  fabrication 
and  airplane  manufacture,  which  employs  over  one  htmdred  thousand  people; 
the  Fiat  Company,  manufacturing  automobiles,  tractors  and  camions^ 
employs  over  twenty-five  thousand  people  and  possesses  the  largest  motor 
car  factory  in  Europe;  the  Ilva  Steel  Companies  which  include  iron,  manga- 
nese and  lignite  mines,  blast  f lunaces,  electric  furnaces,  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  refractories  and  cement,  marine  and  other  engineering  works, 
hydro-electric  plants  and  a  steamship  company. 

In  France  the  Schneider  establishments,  in  which  Dr.  Famham  says 
ever)rthing  from  steel  to  battleships  and  automobiles  are  manufactured, 
employ  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  company  occupies  some  17,000 
acres  of  ground,  of  which  1,730  acres  are  actually  under  roof.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  plants  outside  of  France — such  as  the  Skoda  plant — 
in  which  the  company  is  interested.  ^ 

*'In  England,  Vickers,  Limited,  has  consolidated  with  itself  such  con- 
cerns as  the  British  Westinghouse  until  it  employs  more  than  100,000  men. 
Its  larger  single  units  will  some  of  them  run  close  to  20,000  men.  Lever 
Brother,  the  soap  manufacturers,  employ  20,000  people  in  two  plants  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  employed  in  securing  and  transporting  raw  materials 
in  South  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Cadbiuy's  chocolate  plant  at 
Boumeville  employs  nearly  10,000  people." 

Of  the  German  organization  the  following  statement  is  interesting: 

*'Two  engineers — Dr.  Richard  von  Moellendorf,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Industry,  and  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  son  of  the 
organizer  of  the  A.  E.  G.,  are  responsible  for  the  German  system  of  organiza- 
tion which  is  known  as  the  *Tlanwirtschaft"  or  "Organized  Economic  Sys- 
tem." These  men  organized  the  German  industries  for  war  production 
and  are  men  of  practical  experience  as  well  as  of  unusual  ability.  Their 
plan  was  developed  before  the  armistice  and  purposed  to  organize  all  Gennan 
industrial  and  commercial  concerns  into  one  vast  trust  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  which  a  single  multi-billionaire  who  had  purchased  the  plants 
in  their  entirety  might  consolidate  them  for  economical  operation.  The 
scheme  called  for  organization  by  industries — iron  and  steel  corporations, 
textile  organizations,  chemical  companies,  and  the  like,  into  twenty  single 
trusts,  each  of  which  contained  every  factory  of  its  class  in  the  country — 
and  for  the  fusion  of  all  these  specialized  trusts  into  a  single  non-specialized 
All-German  Trust." 

*'This  Organized  Economic  System  provided  for  the  formation  of  an 
All-German  Trust  composed  of  twenty  subsidiary  trusts  organized  by  classes 
of  industry  which  would: — 

1.  Distribute  and  regulate  raw  materials. 

2.  Regulate  production. 

3.  Increase  productive  efficiency  by  means  of  organization,   stand- 
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ardization,  and  the  elimination  of   wastes — in  order  to  decrease  the  cost  of 
production. 

4.  Organize  sales  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  competition  and 
middlemen. 

5.  Increase  cooperation  between  employers  and  employes  by  means  of 
national  wage  agreements  and  shop  councils. 

6.  Promote  scientific  and  technical  research. 

7.  Provide  special  training  for  workmen. 

In  England,  consolidation  has  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise. 
In  France,  consolidation  has  followed  much  the  same  lines  as  in  America. 
In  Italy,  Dr.  Famham  found  the  interests  of  stockholders  of  a  company  are 
protected  by  careful,  continuous  government  investigation.  In  England 
the  professional  company's  secretary  represents  and  furnishes  protection  to 
the  stockholder.  In  Germany  a  corporation  official,  known  as  the  "Prokurist", 
is  granted  a  general  power  of  attorney  and  his  signature  is  required  upon 
certain  sorts  of  letters  and  contracts.  His  power  is  limited  but  represents 
definite  authority  which  must  pass  upon  documents.  Price  fixing  abroad 
is  not  generally  illegal. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  European  and  American  labor,  factory  build- 
ings, purchase  and  storage,  machines,  standardization,  planning  and  dis- 
patching, European  planning  and  dispatching,  rate  setting  and  incentives, 
personal  direction,  executive  control,  selection  and  education  of  employes, 
shop  government  and  profit  sharing. 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  war  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  pooling  of  knowledge  of  processes,  methods  and  principles  of 
management. 

2.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  industrial  units. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  management  to 
the  public. 

4.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  workmen  to  participate  in  the  control 
of  industry. 

5.  The  realization  upon  the  part  of  labor  that  authority  carries  with  it 
responsibility — that  labor  is  not  the  only  factor  in  industry. 

Dr.  Farnham's  book  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  industrial  facts. 
In  one  place  he  mentions  an  American  firm  which  limits  its  profits  to  eight 
per  cent  on  invested  capital  after  which  all  earnings,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions are  set  aside  and  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  wages.  This  com- 
pany produced  economically  dining  the  war  and  maintained  a  labor  turnover 
of  less  than  20  per  cent.  Dr.  Famham  mentions  a  tmique  featiu*e  of  the 
organization  which  is  the  education  of  employes  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  business  and  its  monthly  statements.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  of  such  educational  work  can  be  done. 


Organized  labor  has  challenged  the  claim  that  present  wage  rates  are 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  claim  is  one  of  the  pet  stock 
defenses  of  ''profiteers." 
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Is  Class  Conflict  Necessary?— The  Social 
Interpretation  of  History 

A  Refutation  of  the  Marxian  Economic  Interpretation  of 

History 

By  Maurics  William,  Long  Island  City 

The  Sotery  Puhlt^inf  Company.     Reviewed  by  William  J  Ghent 

THIS  BOOK  is  an  attempt  to  restate,  from  a  Socialist  standpoint,  the 
basic  laws  of  social  evolution.  Most  of  the  attacks  upon  Marx  have 
been  written  by  men  anti-pathetic  to  his  vision  of  a  future  society. 
This  attack,  on  the  contrary,  is  by  a  writer  sympathetic  to  that  vision. 
Though  a  Socialist,  he  is  in  strong  disagreement  with  the  principles  and 
tactics  of  the  organized  Socialist  movement.  TVese  principles  and  tactics, 
proclaimed  to  be  Marxian,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  derived  from  the 
great  agitator,  the  writer  declares  to  be  anti-social.  They  are  at  war, 
he  maintains,  with  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  and  a  social  movement 
based  upon  them  can  result  only  in  disaster.  The  book  has  a  considerable 
range  of  subject-matter;  but  at  the  core  it  is  a  critical  examination  and 
rejection  of  that  part  of  the  Marxian  philosophy  which  relates  the  class 
struggle. 

Dr.  William  accepts  the  Marxian  theory  that  a  social  system  can  be 
explained  only  through  an  imderstanding  of  its  economic  basis.  He  accepts 
no  less  the  theory  that  systems  change  in  response  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  production;  the  theory  that  class  struggles  have  prevailed  throughout 
history,  and  even  the  theory  of  surplus  value.  Since  he  accepts  so  much  of  Marx, 
one  might  be  led  to  expect  in  him  only  a  minor  degree  of  dissent  from  the 
Marxian  creed,  and  that  only  on  relatively  imimportant  matters.  But, 
in  truth,  his  dissent  is  fimdamental  and  far-reaching.  The  errors  of  Marx, 
Dr.  William  maintains,  are  to  be  foimd  not  in  his  theories,  but  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  his  theories.  He  mistook  effects  for  causes.  Though  his  method 
was  scientific,  he  built  upon  wrong  premises.  He  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  laws  of  social  evolution.  What  he  really  discovered,  however,  and  what 
he  described  with  such  painful  elaboration,  were,  according  to  the  author, 
not  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  but  only  certain  of  its  manifestations. 

Take,  for  the  main  instance,  Marx's  theory  of  the  class  struggle.  This 
struggle,  according  to  Marx,  is  the  great  dynamic  force  of  social  progress. 
In  modem  industrial  society  it  is  constantly  going  on  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction— that  is,  in  the  shops  and  factories  where  wage  earners,  working 
with  tools  and  machines  owned  by  other  men,  produce  commodities  for 
the  owners.  According  to  Marx,  only  by  the  development  ond  intensifi- 
cation of  this  struggle — by  the  conscious  will  and  effort  of  the  working  class 
di  ected  against  the  owning  class,  can  social  reconstruction  and  social  justice 
be  attained. 

To  Dr.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  the  class  struggle  at  the  point  of 
production  is  but  a  manifestation  of  a  more  fundamental  strife — ^the  struggle 
of  all  mankind  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence.  The  class  struggle  is  not  a 
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cause,  but  an  effect,  and  it  is  due  to  inseciuity  in  the  means  of  existence. 
It  has,  he  maintains,  none  of  the  molding  and  determining  qualities  ascribed 
to  it  by  Marx.  Moreover,  though  to  some  extent  it  is  inevitable  so  long 
as  society  fails  of  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  existence,  its  more 
overt  manifestations  ought  to  be  discoiu*aged  instead  of  fostered,  since 
they  obstruct  the  work  of  social  amelioration. 

"All  past  history  (he  writes),  is  but  a  record  of  trials  and  experiences 
man  has  encoimtered  in  his  efforts  to  make  secure  his  earthly  existence^ 
.  .  .  All  social  advance  has  been  registered,  not  as  the  result  of  conflict 
of  interest  at  the  point  of  production,  but  in  response  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  majority  of  htunan  beings.  ...  In  their  economic  interests 
as  social  beings,  as  consumers,  all  groups  in  society  have  many  more  interests 
in  common  than  those  over  which  they  differ;  social  progress,  therefore, 
is  registered  mainly  in  the  interests  of  consumers.  Social  systems  change 
with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  production,  but  modes  of  production  change 
because  they  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence." 

Here,  then,  is  the  meat  of  the  author's  message.  The  class  struggle 
at  the  point  of  production  has  wrought  none  of  the  great  social  changes 
in  history;  and  it  promises  no  organic  change  in  the  days  to  come.  What 
is  needed  is  not  the  fostering  and  developing  of  this  struggle,  but  its  sub- 
stitution by  a  community  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  socially  minded. 
Social  justice  will  be  achieved,  not  through  a  movement  of  producers  but 
through  a  movement  of  consmners.  The  phrases  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  and  some  of  the  party  Socialists  to  the  effect  that  the  working 
class  has  no  interests  in  common  with  the  employing  class  is  stupidly  false. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  maintains,  the  major  interests  of  all  groups 
within  a  particiJar  society  are  common  interests. 

Forcefully,  though  at  times  somewhat  crudely,  the  author  presents 
his  interpretation  of  social  evolution.  I  say  *'at  times  somewhat  crudely," 
because  the  marks  of  a  first  exercise  in  authorship  are  here  and  there  apparent. 
Dr.  William  has  a  message  which  commands  him  and  which  he  means  that 
the  world  shall  hear;  and  copiously  and  eagerly  he  has  poured  forth  this 
message  without  having  served  a  full-time  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of 
writing.  There  are  many  striking  passages;  there  is  keen  and  pungent  criticism 
of  the  numerous  inconsistencies  of  official  Socialist  apologetics;  there  is  vig- 
orous dentmciation  of  the  anti-social  excesses  which  arise  from  the  propa- 
ganda of  class  conflict.  But  on  the  other  hand — at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
the  present  reviewer — there  are  faults  both  of  arrangement  and  of  exposition; 
and  there  is  the  further  fault,  common  to  all  ardent  proponents  of  a  theory, 
of  making  some  of  his  generalizations  too  sweeping,  when  the  need  is  for 
rigorous  qualification.  These  generalizations  are  most  abundant  in  Chapter 
VIII.,  which  carries  the  title  of  the  book  itself. 

But  what  most  concerns  us  here  is  the  argument  that  the  fostering  of 

the  class  struggle  is  anti-social,  and  that  stable  progress  is  to  come  only 

by  abandoning  this  conflict  and  by  developing  instead  a  commimity  of 

"  social  effort,  among  all  classes.   I  can  not  say  that  either  the  truth  of  this 

contention  or  the  manner  of  terminating  this  conflict  is  sufficiently  demon- 
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strated.  Certainly  the  abuses  of  the  class-struggle  theory  are  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  the  radical  movement.  The  excesses  practised  in  the  name 
of  that  theory  have  done  irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of  labor  and  social 
justice.  But  all  this  admitted,  there  is  still  the  class  struggle;  and  it  refuses 
to  be  exorcised  or  suppressed. 

What  happens  throughout  modem  society  is  the  clash  of  two  separate 
struggles.  They  overlap  each  other;  at  times  they  interfuse  with  each  other; 
but  they  are,  at  the  center,  separate  and  distinct.  There  is,  of  coiu^e, 
the  effort  of  the  intelligently  minded  public,  as  a  whole,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  existence.  But  it  is  a  vague,  diffused  and  vacillating  effort,  ever  chang- 
ing its  modes  and  seeking  new  and  often  contradictory  objectives.  The 
other — the  more  specific  and  intensive  struggle — is  that  which  is  waged 
at  the  point  of  production  between  the  wage  earners  and  the  capitalists. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employment.  Among 
its  phenomena  are  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists  and  injunctions.  It  is  a  con- 
flict which  is  steadily  maintained,  for  at  all  times  the  issue  is  somewhere 
acute,  and  even  the  times  of  truce  are  but  periods  of  preparation  for  new 
struggles.  This  is  a  class  conflict,  and  every  trade  tmion  is  a  participant. 
There  is  small  indication  that  under  private  ownership  of  industry  this 
struggle  can  in  any  degree  be  relaxed.  New  modes  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, state  interference,  efforts  of  tkird  parties  toward  the  fostering  of 
industrial  goodwill,  may  serve  to  allay  its  bitterness.  But  until  employer 
and  employed  can  be  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye  what  is  each  man's  due, 
the  hope  of  ending  this  conflict  seems  rather  Utopian. 

What  can  be  done,  of  course,  is  to  lift  this  struggle  to  a  higher  plane; 
to  give  it  more  civilized  standards  and  rules  of  warfare;  to  bring  the  demands 
of  the  exploited  class  into  greater  accord  with  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind and  thus  to  bring  to  the  support  of  this  exploited  class  larger  and  ever 
larger  sections  of  the  general  public.  And  therefore,  though  there  are  assump- 
tions and  proposals  in  this  book  with  which,  in  my  present  understanding 
of  the  social  conflict,  I  am  unable  to  agree,  I  welcome  it  as  a  work  of  striking 
import  and  value.  It  points  to  a  better  way  towards  an  end  which  all  socially 
minded  persons  desire;  and  if  that  way  is  not  wholly  practicable,  there  is 
still  much  in  the  message  that,  if  followed  out,  can  not  but  hasten  the  wished 
for  consummation.  The  class  struggle  theory,  as  it  has  been  disseminated 
of  late  years,  is  a  reversion  to  savagery.  This  book  is  an  exposure  of,  and  a 
protest  against,  the  abuses  of  that  theory  and  the  excesses  that  have  followed. 

The  party  Socialists,  usually  so  ready  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  a 
critic,  have  studiously  avoided  discussing  this  book.  If  any  of  the  editors, 
reviewers  or  high  priests  of  the  party  have  read  it,  the  fact  has  not  been 
divulged.  The  accepted  policy  appears  to  be  to  t  eat  the  book  as  though  it 
did  not  exist.  Evidently  it  is  considered  a  dangerous  book — a  book  that 
can  not  with  safety  be  intrusted  to  the  rank  and  file.  Ludicrous  as  is  this 
spectacle  of  suppression  by  persons  who  are  themselves  perpetually  shouting 
about  alleged  instances  of  suppression  on  the  part  of  others,  there  is  ample 
reason  why  they  should  do  just  this  thing.  For  the  book  is  one  which,  if 
read,  can  not  but  persuade  a  good  many  Ephraims  now  wedded  to  their 
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idols  to  examine  those  idols  more  critically  for  proofs  of  their  genuineness- 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  book  highly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  men 
retest  there  dogmas  in  the  light  of  realities.  It  is  a  thoughtful  book,  and  a 
sincere  book;  and  among  persons  concerned  with  the  social  welfare  it  ought 
to  find  a  large  circle  of  readers. 


D.  H.  ROBBINS, 

1900  Benson  Ave.,   . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Chbstbr  Wright,  October  24,  1922. 

Ambrican  Fsdbrationist, 

Ninth  Street  and  Mass.  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C. 
DSAR  Mr.  Wright:  A  few  months  ago  I  discussed  with  W.  E.  Walling,  "The 
Social  Interpretation  of  History,"  by  Maurice  William.    In  the  main.  Walling  agrees 
with  the  author.   He  thought  well  of  the  book  and  said  that  he  would  review  it  for  the 
Fbdbrationist.    I  told  this  to  tie  author,  Mr.  William,  who  was  glad  to  hear  it. 

However,  quite  sometime  passed,  and  Walling  having  been  busy  on  a  new  book 
which  he  had  hoped  to  complete  before  sailing  for  Europe,  last  month,  and  set  aside 
among  other  things  the  review  of  the  book.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  William  had  received 
somewhat  of  a  complimentary  letter  from  W.  G.  Ghent  on  his  book. 

When  I  saw  Walling  in  New  York  on  the  day  he  sailed  for  Europe  I  mentioned 
Ghent's  letter  to  William,  and  Walling  told  me  that  you  .were  also  interested  in  Ghent's 
literary  work  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  Ghent  o£fered  to  review  the  book  for  the 
Pbdbrationist,  you  would  give  the  review  due  consideration.  I  am,  therefore,  enclosing 
Ghent's  review. 

Sincerely  yours, 
____^^_^__^^  David  H.  Robbins. 

THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

The  Don  Quixote  who  attempts  to  enter  into  oral  combat  with  the  wind- 
mills of  propaganda  that  axe  grinding  for  capitalistic  gain  of  the  so-called 
open  shop  variety  needs  Dr.  Lamar  T.  Beman's  handbook  on  The  Closed 
Shop  to  prepare  him  for  the  contradictions  and  the  maledictions  that  are 
confusing  the  issue  and  making  calm  reasoning  about  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  collective  bargaining  difficult. 

Definitions  are  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  in  discussions  of  our  complex 
industrial  problems.  Dr.  Beman  gives  excellent  coaching  on  terminology. 
The  differentiations  in  the  terms  closed  shop,  open  shop,  closed  union  shop, 
open  tmion  shop,  closed  non-union  shop,  and  open  non-union  shop  must  be 
understood  by  every  debater,  and  it  is  for  the  debater  especially  that  this 
compilation  exists.  A  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  outline  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  **  closed  shop*'  constitute  the  principal  contribution  of  the 
book.  Any  student,  whether  dispassionate  or  oratoricaUy  inclined,  can  there- 
fore have  all  the  facts  and  arguments  of  each  side  of  the  industrial  dispute 
before  him  and  can  reach  his  own  conclusions. 

The  case  for  the  union  shop  is  ably  presented;  the  same  careftd  presenta- 
tion is  made  for  the  negative  side.  The  advice  "Klnow  Thyself,"  is  one  rea- 
son for  reading  the  book,  another  reason  is  "See  Yotu^elf  As  Others  See  You." 
From  both  aspects.  Dr.  Beman  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  those  phases  of  collective  bargaining,  which  are  at  present  the 
subject  of  so  much  controversy. 
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A  DEBATE  HANDBOOK 

Under  the  title.  **  The  Closed  Union  Shop  Is  Justifiable,"  Edison  L.  Bowers 
and  Alfred  G.  Buehler,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  have  published  for  the  benefit  of  other  de- 
baters the  papers  which  they  used  in  a  debate  tour  of  2,000  miles  through 
the  middle  west,  in  which  they  lost  in  not  a  single  conflict. 

On  their  tour  they  represented  Heidelberg  University  of  Tiffin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  winter  of  1921-22,  the  question  of 
the  tmion  or  non-tmion  shop  was  debated  by  coll^;e  and  high  school  teams 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  Whether  the  question  will  be  as  popular  this  3rear  in 
debating  circles  remains  to  be  seen;  but  undoubtedly  it  wUl  be  the  subject 
of  a  great  many  oratorical  encounters. 

Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Buehler  explain  in  a  foreword  that  they  have  care- 
fully sdected  for  use  in  their  debating  only  "those  arguments  recognized 
as  valid  by  all  candid  students  of  the  labor  problem." 

In  an  appendix  they  have  presented  a  bibliography  which,  while  subject 
to  change  and  improvement,  is  nevertheless  excdlent  for  debating  purposes. 

As  an  example  of  their  work  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  following 
list  of  six  questions,  which  they  declared  **  opponents  of  labor  unions  find 
difficult  or  impossible  to  answer:" 

1.  If  the  membership  of  American  labor  unions  has  been  restricted  by  the  various 
methods  which  their  opponents  declare,  why  is  it  that  from  1881  to  1921  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  increased  from  40,000  to  4,000,000,  or 
multiplied  itself  98  times,  an  increase  of  9,800  per  cent? 

2.  How  is  effective  collective  bargaining  possible  unless  the  workers  are  organized 
into  strong,  permanent  unions?  The  same  question  applies  to  arbitration,  media- 
tion and  conciliation. 

3.  If  labor  unions  should  be  destroyed  because  they  have  made  mistakes,  why 
should  not  also  corporations,  governments,  and  all  institutions  be  destroyed  which 
have  made  mistakes? 

4.  What  better  or  more  effective  means  is  there  than  the  labor  unions  for  industrial 
democracy?  Unless  some  better  method  is  reached  to  secure  justice  in  industry  the 
labor  unions  must  be  upheld. 

5.  As  long  as  a  labor  union  is  of  the  open  union  type,  how  is  the  charge  of  monopoly 
possible?  Is  any  organization  which  is  constantly  inviting  its  competitors  to  join, 
as  the  members  of  labor  tmions  invite  outsiders  to  join,  a  monopoly? 

6.  If  the  open  shop  is  so  desirable  and  successful,  why  is  it  that  from  1881  to 
1922  the  membership  of  American  labor  unions  increased  from  40,000  to  5,000,000? 

Any  debating  team  which  contemplates  an  encounter  on  the  question  of 
the  tmion  shop  versus  the  non-union  or  anti-union  shop  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  material  presented  by  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Buehler.  It  took  them  to 
victory. 

What  it  means  to  have  gone  through  a  season  of  debates  on  this  question 
without  a  single  defeat  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  who  know  how 
energetic  various  organizations  of  employers  were  during  the  entire  season  in 
furnishing  college  and  high  school  teams  with  material  in  support  of  their  anti- 
union contentions. 

The  book  may  be  had  from  Bowers  and  Buehler,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  a  single  copy 
being  40  cents,  prepaid,  with  lower  rates  on  larger  quantities. 
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Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 


WHETHER  members  of  congress  have 
returned  to  Washington  chastened 
by  the  recent  elections  or  in  a  re- 
vengeful mood  will  have  to  be  determined 
as  the  session  progresses.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall 
and  is  determined  to  push  through  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  repudiated  by  tiie  voters. 
During  the  campaign  leading  representatives 
of  the  administration,  even  some  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  declared  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Ap- 
parently this  was  a  vote-catching  proposal, 
as  one  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  call  in  Senator  Ctunmins  and 
demand  that  teeth  be  put  into  the  act  creat- 
ing the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  as  well  as  to 
reconstruct  its  membership.  The  teeth  are 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  law  by  giving  power 
to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  enforce  its 
decisions  with  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  them.  Railroad  employes 
who  seek  an  adequate  wage  upon  which  to 
support  themselves  and  dependents  will 
be  sent  to  jail  if  they  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept decisions  of  the  board. 

Although  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibits involimtary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  railroad  employes,  if  the  plan  is  sue 
cessful,  will  have  to  work  against  their  will 
or  go  to  jail  if  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  so 
decides.  The  proposal  that  only  representa- 
tives of  the  public  shall  comprise  the  board 
evidently  means  that  the  Spencer  Bill 
(S.  3389)  will  be  the  meastu^  advocated. 
This  provides  that  three  judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment.  They  can  meet 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  at  will  or  by 
dinsction  of  the  President.  Such  a  law  would 
not  benefit  but  would  be  the  cause  of  con- 
tinuing strife  between  railroad  officials  and 
employes.  But  it  may  be  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  advocated  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  for 
the  failure  of  the  wage  earners  to  support 
reactionary  candidates  for  congress. 

Among  the  subjects  for  reactionary  legis- 
lation that  the  people  refused  to  approve 
but  which  it  is  proposed  sooner  or  later  to 
cram  down  the  throats  of  the  people  are : 


Bill,  which  are  intended  to  take  away  the  police 
power  of  the  states  and  place  it  onder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  federal  courts  in  the  case  of  riots. 

Opening  of  the  Immigration  law  in  order  to  flood 
the  labor  marlset  with  hordes  of  foreigners. 

Reorganisation  of  governmental  departments. 

Coolie  labor  for  HawalL 

Sales  tax. 

These  subjects  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  but  as  being  of 
most  vital  interest  to  Labor  and  the  people. 

Ship  Subsidy 

One  of  the  argtunents  given  why  the  ship 
subsidy  should  be  granted  is  that  it  would 
make  up  the  loss  caused  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  American  vessels.  The 
United  American  Line  transferred  two  of  its 
ships  from  the  American  flag  to  the  Panama 
flag  because  a  ntunber  of  passengers  had  can- 
celled their  reservations  for  the  reason  that 
liquor  could  not  be  sold  on  them  while  sail- 
ing under  the  American  flag.  Just  why  there 
is  so  much  presstu'e  being  brought  to  pass  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  can  not  be  defended.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  great  opposition  to  such 
legislation  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be 
passed.  It  is  generally  understood  that  if  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  the  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  will  be  sold 
for  a  song  as  other  ships  have  been  sold. 
Quite  a  lot  of  conjecture  resulted  from  the 
selling  of  a  ship  for  $1,900  and  which  later 
burned  at  the  dock  in  Alexandria,  Va.  The 
loss  announced  was  $25,000.  Even  after  this 
less  was  sustained  one  hundred  men  were 
put  to  work  dismantling  the  ship  of  its 
machinery  which  suffered  practically  no 
damage  and  was  very  valuable.  According 
to  members  of  congress  who  have  arrived 
in  Washington  the  ship  subsidy  will  have 
little  chance  of  passing. 

Immigration 

Persistent  propaganda  has  been  sent 
broadcast  in  favor  of  opening  the  doors  to 
greater  immigration.  It  comes  from  all 
directions,  but  mostly  from  New  York, 
Pittsbiu-gh  and  Chicago,  where  the  financial 
interests  have  added  ^eir  influence  to  open- 
ing the  immigration  question.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  states: 

Compolaory  labor.  It  would  be  premature  to  say  that  the  downward 

fflilp  sobiicbr.  readjustment  of  wages  has  come  to  an  end;  it  will 

Dyer  Antl-Lynchlng  BIO  and  the  Kellogg  Alien      not  come  to  an  end  until  the  fairly  balanced  state  of 
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compensation  exists  throughout  all  industry,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  but  it  has  been  halted  by  the 
revival  of  industry  and  the  Immigration  Law. 

Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
anxious  that  the  immigration  laws  be 
changed  so  that  hordes  of  immigrants  can 
enter  the  land.  Mr.  J.  M.  Larkin,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  in  an  address  in  Pittsbiu*gh,  No- 
vember 10,  declared  the  present  3  per  cent 
immigration  law  will  ''work  a  hardship  on 
large  employers**  tmless  its  provisions  are 
materially  changed.  He  also  advocated  the 
psychological  test  as  does  the  **Iron  Age** 
and  others  interested  in  changing  the  im- 
migration laws  to  the  injury  of  American 
labor.  Much  stress  also  has  been  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  examining  inmiigrants  before 
they  leave  their  native  land.  This  has  been 
attempted  and  created  so  much  opposition 
that  it  was  stopped.  Two  years  ago  a  bill 
was  reported  in  the  House  favoring  the 
restriction  of  inmiigration  to  two  years. 
This  was  changed  to  one  year.  In  con- 
ference the  Senate  3  per  cent  bill  was  agreed 
to  and  this  was  approved  by  both  houses 
and  signed  by  the  President.  It  was  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  by  Labor  although 
not  satisfactory.  The  3  per  cent  law  does  not 
expire  until  June  3,  1924.  There  will  be 
sufficient  time  in  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress 
to  consider  changes  in  the  3  per  cent  law. 
Labor,  however,  contends  that  any  attempt 
to  change  the  3  per  cent  law  at  the  present 
time  has  for  its  pmpose  consideration  of  the 
entire  immigration  question  in  the  hope 
that  the  gates  will  be  opened  to  practically 
unrestricted  immigration. 

Anti- Lynching  Bill 

The  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  alleged  criminals  from  mobs  and 
the  Kellogg  Bill  for  the  protection  of  aliens 
have  a  similar  piupose.  The  Anti-Lynch- 
ing Bill  provides  that  whenever  a  state  after 
making  an  investigation  does  not  find  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prosecute  those  engaged  in 
riots  that  the  fed^^  courts  can  sssqme  juris- 
diction. While  this  bill  is  ostensibly  for  the 
protection  of  the  black  man  and  the  Kellogg 
Bill  uses  aliens  as  a  subterfuge  the  main  idea 
behind  such  legislation  is  to  give  the  federal 
coiu-ts  jurisdiction  over  industrial  disputes 
that  are  entirely  within  the  police  power  of 
the  states. 


Section  3  of  the  Kellogg  Bill  provides  that 
any  act  committed  against  any  alien  which 
constitutes  a  crime  under  the  laws  of  any 
state  also  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  federal  govermnent  as  such. 
The  president  would  be  then  authcMized  to 
use  United  States  marshals  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  army  and  navy  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  the  federal  courts  in  strictly  state 
cases.  While  Labor  does  not  oppose  laws  to 
prevent  lynching  or  for  the  protection  of 
aliens  it  does  insist  that  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  federal  coiuls  being  given 
jurisdiction  that  would  interfere  with  the 
poUce  powers  of  the  various  states. 

Departmental  Reorganization 

The  President  has  announced  that  he  de- 
sires the  short  session  to  consider  the  bill 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  govern- 
mental departments.  Until  this  bill  has  been 
presented  it  will  not  be  known  whether  the 
original  intention  of  scrapping  or  weakening 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  carried  out. 
The  bill  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Brown.  It  had  not  been,  so  far  as  is  known, 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
organization. It  is  known,  however,  that 
there  is  much  opposition  in  the  committee 
to  some  of  the  phases  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  Labor  will  oppose  any  change  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  will  weakep  it  or 
amalgamate  it  with  any  other  department. 

Conscription 

Conscription  has  become  an  important 
question  to  be  considered.  Representative 
Johnson,  of  South  Dakota,  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
follows: 

That  in  the  event  of  a  dedaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  of  America  against  any  fofeign  gov- 
ernment or  other  common  enemy  the  Congress  dull 
provide  for  the  conscription  of  every  citizen  and  of 
all  money,  industries,  and  property  of  whatsoever 
nature  necessary  to  the  prosecution  thereof  and  shall 
limit  the  profits  for  the  use  of  such  moneys,  indus- 
tries and  property. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  bill  \rill  find 
much  support  as  written.  Neither  is  it  be- 
lieved that  the  intention  is  to  go  further 
than  to  seciu-e  the  conscription  of  Labor. 
Representatives  of  certain  organizations  are 
testing  sentiment  among  the  wage-earners 
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on  the  question  of  conscription.  It  is  hinted 
that  the  desire  of  those  behind  the  amend- 
ment is  to  secure  legislation  that  will  con- 
script wage-earners  in  peace  times  as  well  as 
in  war  times.  It  is  a  bill  that  should  be 
closely  watched. 

Coolie  Labor  For  Hawaii 

The  agitation  for  the  importation  of 
50,000  Chinese  cooHes  into  Hawaii  is  not 
being  carried  on  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
past,  but  the  sugar  planters  have  not  given 
up  hope  of  inducing  congress  to  pass  a  law 
containing  such  provisions.  Congress  has 
been  very  good  to  Hawaii  according  to  the 
Honolulu  Star  BuUeiin,  It  says  that  "the 
tariff  rate  of  $1.76  per  hundred  pounds  on 
Cuban  sugar  will  give  the  Hawaii  planta- 
tions protection  at  the  rate  of  $17,500,000 
a  year  on  a  basis  of  an  annual  production  of 
500,000  tons  of  sugar."  The  new  rate  is  an 
advance  over  the  old  regular  tariff  rate  of 
$20  a  ton.  As  the  prospects  are  that  the  new 
tariff  will  be  in  force  for  three  years  the 
Star  Bidletin  says  Hawaii  will  benefit  by  it 
to  the  amount  of  $52,500,000  dtuing  that 
paiod.  The  estimated  sugar  crop  in  Hawaii 
this  year  is  540,000  tons,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  for  an  increased  production  in 
both  1924  and  1925.  The  plea  of  the  sugar 
planters  that  Hawaii  "will  go  to  the  dogs*' 
unless  Chinese  coolies  are  admitted  under 
bond  is  not  believed  by  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser, which,  in  its  issue  of  September  28, 
1922,  says: 

Annezatioa  brought  with  it  the  abolitioQ  of  con- 
tract labor  but  it  has  not  mined  Hawaii. 


The  Advertiser  than  says  that  public  senti- 
ment holds  strong  for  the  ^'introduction  of  a 
strong  immigrant  American  population  as 
the  best  and  most  profitable  coiu'se  to  fol- 
low." The  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  will 
have  to  come  forward  with  better  argimients 
than  they  have  so  far  to  convince  Congress 
that  coolie  debt  labor  is  necessary  for 
Hawaii. 

Sales  Tax 

It  is  doubtful  if  Senator  Smoot  and  those 
who  are  advocating  the  sales  tax  will  press 
this  legislation  in  the  short  session.  The 
billionaire  dinner  which  was  to  have  been 
given  Senator  Smoot  because  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  sales  tax  created  so  much  comment 
that  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 
The  abolishment  of  the  excess  profits  taxes 
and  the  reduction  of  the  surtaxes  did  not 
prove  to  be  acceptable.  Therefore,  there  are 
only  a  few  people  on  the  hill  who  believe 
that  any  further  attempt  will  be  made  to 
transfer  taxation  from  the  well-to-do  to  those 
least  able  to  bear  it. 

Navy  Yard  Employes 

Earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  seciu-e 
the  passage  of  the  Hull  Bill  (H.  R.  10967). 
which  proposes  to  place  all  possible  govern- 
ment work  in  government  establishments. 
The  discharge  of  additional  employes  in  the 
navy  yards  came  as  a  blow  to  many  Washing- 
ton citizens. 

Wm.  C.  Roberts, 
Edward  F.  McGrady, 
Edgar  Wallace, 
Legislative  Representatives, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


A  state  grows  in  power  as  its  citizens  become  enlightened. — Starrs, 


The  law  of  nations  is  founded  upon  reason  and  justice,  and  the  rules  of  conduct 
governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  'subjects  [of  a  civilized  state  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations. — Grover  Cleveland. 


All  men  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  the  councils  which  decide  upon  the  destiny  of 
themselves  and  their  children. — Andrew  Johnson. 


God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and 
defend  it. — Daniel  Webster. 
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What  Our  Organizers  Are  Doing 


FkOM  IBS  AttANTlC  TO  tHH  PACmC 


FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OFHCERS 


Bridge,  Stractaral  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers 

Harry  Janes.^We  have  150  local  unions  with  a 
total  membership  of  15,492.  Fourteen  deaths  have 
cccurred  in  our  ranks,  for  which  we  have  expended 
$4,800.  We  have  144  old-age  and  disability  pen- 
sioners, to  whom  we  have  given  ben^ts  to  the 
amount  of  $3,600.  State  cf  emplo3mient  is  fair 
and  is  improving. 

Tederal  Employes 

Jos,  McKeon, — ^We  now  h  ve  259  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  21,665,  an  increase 
during  th;  moat  of  402  members.  A  new  local 
union  was  organized  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The 
state  of  empl  yment  is  good  and  is  improving. 

Laundry  Workers 

H.  L.  Morrison, — ^We  have  seventy-six  local 
unions  with  a  total  membership  of  5,500.  State  of 
emplo3anent  is  fair  and  b  improving.  There  is  a 
cooperative  imion  laundry  in  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, and  one  is  being  established  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  An  organizing  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  in  New  York  City  by  our  local  union  there. 

Marine  Engineers 

Geo.  A.  Grubb, — ^We  have  a  total  membership 
of  13,687  in  sixty-five  local  imions.  Some  sixty  to 
seventy  ships  were  brought  out  to  bring  coal  from 
Great  Britain,  which  is  offset  in  a  measure  by 
Standard  Oil  Company  laying  up  thirty  tankers. 
We  understand  that  other  tankers  have  also  been 
laid  up. 

Print  Cutters 

R.  Heinl. — ^We  have  five  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  364.  Two  deaths  occurred,  for  which 
was    xpended  $400.   State  of  employment  is  fair. 

Siderographers 

John  A.  Frew, — ^We  have  three  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  seventy-three.  State  of 
employment  is  good. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors 

W.  0.  Murphy. — We  have  thirty-eight  local  unions 
with  a  total  membership  of  2,600.  Four  deaths  oc- 
curred in  our  (M^anization,  for  which  $4,000  was 
spent.  State  of  employment  is  fair.  We  are  now  in 
conference  with  the  management  on  a  revision  of 
rules,  in  an  attempt  to  better  working  conditions 
for  the  men. 


Uphelstenrs 

Wm.  Kohn, — ^We  have  now  sixty-six  local  tmioos 
with  a  total  membership  of  7,600,  an  increase  during 
the  month  of  560  members.  A  new  local  unioD 
was  formed  in  New  York  City.  The  state  of  em- 
ployment is  very  go  d.  We  are  conducting  an 
organizing  campiugn  in  Chicago. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lafhefs 

/.  B.  Bowen. — ^We  have  237  local  imions  with  a 
total  membership  of  8,000.  A  new  local  union  was 
organized  at  Olympia,  Washington.  Ten  deaths 
occurred  in  our  raises,  resulting  in  an  expenditiire 
of  $1,450.  State  of  employment  is  fair. 


FROM  DISTRICT,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 

El  Dorado.— 'W.  T.  Shennan: 

The  Mo.  P.  and  R.  I.  railroads  have  lakl  off 
workers.  They  are  trying  to  organize  company 
unions  among  their  new  men.  Oil  operators  in  this 
district  have  hired  about  eighty  sJdlled  and  250 
unskilled  oil  workers.  Fourteen  miles  north  d 
El  Dorado  a  new  oil  field  has  opened  up.  The 
Central  Labor  Union  introduced  a  res(^ution,  urging 
each  delegate  to  assist  the  label  committee  in  its 
work.  A  culinary  alliance  has  been  organized  at 
Smackover,  fourteen  nules  north  of  El  Dorado,  a 
new  town  incorporated  October  3.  The  El  Dorado 
City  Council  passed  an  ordinace  that  cooks,  waiters, 
bak.rs,  and  all  others,  handling  food  and  drink 
should  go  to  the  city  health  physician  for  ex^mina- 
tion  and  a  health  certificate.  The  fee  wa  first 
placed  at  $5,  but  was  reduced  to  $1  thrajcgh  the 
efforts  of  a  union  man.  Howev  r,  certificates  are 
acceptable  only  from  the  city  health  physician, 
and  a  test  case  is  going  to  be  made  to  ascertain  wliy  a 
certificate  from  any  other  reputable  doctor  is  not 
acceptable. 

LiUle  Rock,—h.  W.  Lowry: 

Agitation  for  the  use  of  union  made  goods  is 
carried  on  at  all  meetings  and  through  our  paper. 
The  West-Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  al- 
though not  emplejring  union  men,  are  using  a  labd 
with  the  words  "tmion  label"  on  their  overalls. 
The  raUroad  workers  lost  only  five  men  out  of  the 
1,800  who  have  been  on  strike.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  is  organizing  a  c<Mnpany  tmion, 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  one. 

CAUFORNU 

San  Pedro.— 'John  C.  Blair: 

Twenty  union  members  of  the  crew  f  the 
steamer,  City  of  Hooohilu,  who  lost  their  clothes 
at  s^  when  the  ship  took  fire,  are  being  rigged 
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The  Dollar 


The  daily  actions  of  most  of  us 
are  influenced  by  the  messages  re- 
ceived over  the  telephone,  and  yet 
few  of  us  stop  to  think  of  the  men 
and  women,  and  the  mechanisms, 
which  help  to  make  that  daily  ser- 
vice possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and  the 
work  of  handling  calls,  must  con- 
stantly be  carried  on  in  good  times 
or  in  bad,  and  they  must  be  paid  for, 
in  order  that  your  telephone  service 
may  be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy 
to-day  less  than  two-thirds  of  what 


means  that  it  costs,  on  the  average, 
half  as  much  again  to  buy  most  of 
the  things  that  are  necessary  for 
keeping  the  country  going;  but  the 
advance  in  telephone  rates  is  far  less 
than  this  average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  present 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  tele- 
phone service  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  costing  the  subscriber  less 
than  it  did  in  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally  has 
been  able  to  meet  higher  commodity 
prices  and  increased  wages  by  means 
of  new  economies  in  operation  and 
the  increased  efficiency  of  loyal 
employees. 


Jt  would  buy  before  the  war.    This 

"  Bell  System  *• 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Onm  Policy,  Onm  Symtmm,  Univeratd  Smroiem,  and  aU  4irmetmd  toward  Bmttmr  Smroiem 
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The  Atlantic  Refining  Co 

Petroleum  Products 


Made  in  America  by  American  Labor 
and  known  all  over  the  world. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 


Brunswick 


out  in  brand  new  outfits,  as  the  result  of  financial 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Sailors'  Union  and  the 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders*  Union 
of  the  Pacific.  Since  the  unions  wera  first  organized 
it  has  been  customary  to  give  help  to  all  union 
seafarers  and  many  victims  of  ship  wrecks  in  all 
oceans  have  been  helped  from  the  fund  provided 
for  such  wrecks,  llie  harbor  commission  has 
hired  approximately  300  more  employes.  By 
organization  and  constant  agitation  conditions 
have  been  improved  in  water-front  work.  New  work 
in  the  il  company  has  opened  up.  We  are  starting 
a  label  league  to  promote  the  use  of  union  made 
goods. 

Visalia.—T,  D.  Keese: 

Some  of  the  hod  carriers,  building  and  common 
laborers  have  received  an  increase  in  wages  of  $1 
per  day.  The  fruit  canneries  have  laid  off  some 
workers.  The  prune  packing  house  has  hired  fifty 
additional  employes.  Two  new  school  buildings 
are  under  way.  A  new  local  union  of  hod  carriers, 
building  and  common  laborers  has  been  organized. 
A  new  local  union  of  carpenters  also  has  b^en  or- 
ganized. 

COLORADO 

Denver. — Earl  R.  Hoage: 

The  steel  workers  at  Pueblo  have  received  an 
increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  during  the  past  month. 
Additional  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  sugar 
factories.  New  work  in  the  metal  mines  has  opened 
up.  The  American  Legion  band  has  an  agreement 
with  the  musicians'  tmion.  We  are  boosting  all 
union  labels,  shop  cards  and  buttons.  The  federal 
injunction  issued  at  Chicago  in  shopmen's  strike  is 
not  effective  here.  The  citizens  of  Denver  recently 
voted  $6,000,000  school  bond  issue,  which  will 
give  plenty  of  work  to  the  building  trades.  We 
are  making  an  effort  to  put  over  our  political 
program,  which  will  do  away  with  the  state  rangers 
and  the  involuntary  servitude  features  of  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Law.  Our  Labor  Day  cele- 
bration was  a  huge  success. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville. — David  Weinberg: 
Some  clothing  stores  here  pay  good  wages,  but 
conditions  are  bad.    A  new  Child's  restaurant  is 


being  erected.  We  are  agitating  to  promote  the 
use  of  union  made  goods. 

Tampa.— I,.  B.  Parrish: 

Additional  workers  have  been  ^  ired  in  the 
building  trades  and  in  the  cigar  industry.  We  are 
continuously  agitating  to  promote  the  use  of  union 
made  goods.  We  printed  in  one  of  the  daily  pi^iers 
an  advertisement,  listing  the  forty  firms  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  union 
label  merchandise.  A  central  labor  union  was 
fonned  in  Lakeland. 

IDAHO 

Moscow. — ^Prank  Stevens: 

An  $85,000  dormitory  is  being  built  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  We  are  demanding  the  union 
label  on  all  goods. 

ILLINOIS 

EdwardsvUle. — Ben  Hensley: 

No  workers  have  been  laid  off.  More  carpenters 
have  been  put  to  work.  A  new  bank  building  b 
under  construction  and  a  hard  road  is  being  laid. 
There  are  about  thirty  members  in  our  imion  label 
league  and  we  expect  an  increase. 
^Herrin. — ^Erby  S.  Mann: 

At  a  mass  meeting  on  October  1,  of  about  3,000 
labor  men  and  women,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
for  Attorney  General  Daughertir's  impeachment. 
The  women's  union  label  leagu  was  recently 
organized  and  a  campaign  has  been  started  to 
educate  the  working  cla^  to  demand  nothing 
but  imion  made  goods.  With  the  resumption  of 
work  at  Mine  B,  employment  is  furnished  for  about 
400  miners. 

Pana — Chas.  H.  Pierson: 

About  twenty  employes  have  been  laid  off  in 
the  Pana  green  houses.  A  new  local  union  ol 
gardeners  and  florists  has  been  organized,  but  wc 
are  having  trouble  with  management. 

Springfield. — ^R.  E.  Woodmansee: 

Tlie  Illinois  Watch  Company  and  the  Sangamo 
Meter  Company  have  laid  off  employes.  Large 
street  improvements  are  under  way.  Local  unioiis 
are  functioning  individually  and  are  making 
considerable  progress  in  their  respective  crafts. 
The  union  label  b  being  agitated  by  all  load 
unions  with  splendid  results.   The  printers,  bakers. 
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tcBmsters,  meat  cutters,  moving  picture  operators 
and  garment  workers'  labels  are  being  more  gen- 
erally demanded  than  ever  before.  The  local  mer- 
chants are  always  eager  to  advertise  that  they  have 
union-li^beled  shoes  on  sale.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  hatters'  label,  which  may  also  be  found  in 
practically  all  men's  furnishing  and  clothing 
stores.  Th>  local  union-  of  this  city  are  eager 
to  have  the  charter  restored  to  the  central  body, 
in  order  that  they  may  work  collectively  and 
harmoniously  for  the  good  of  organize  labor. 

West  Frankfort.—O,  Broshears 

A  new  local  union  of  butchers  and  me  t  cutters 
has  been  organized.  Conditions  have  improved 
among  the  butchers,  meat  cutters,  cooks.waiters, 
and  laundry  workers  to  the  extent  that  their 
wages  have  been  doubled.  The  eight-hour  workday 
is  enforced  in  the  cafes  and  hotels.  We  urge  that 
all  our  members  demand  union  made  goods  when 
purchasing. 

INDUNA 

Bloomington. — Henry  Jones: 

Wages  for  skilled  labor  in  the  stone  industry 
have  been  increased  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 
The  stone  mills  and  quarries  have  hired  more  em- 
ployes and  many  have  doubled  their  forces  by  adding 
night  work.  There  is  a  building  boom  on.  All 
crafts  in  the  furniture  factories  have  new  agree- 
ments for  a  ear.  An  active  campaign  is  being 
conducted  to  promote  the  use  of  union-labeled  goods. 

Fokomo, — C.  E.  Musselman: 

The  Haynes  auto  factory  has  laid  off  workers. 
The  moving  picture  operators  and  musicians  have 
fettled  their  strike  with  two  of  the  theaters.  Monthly 
▼isits  are  made  to  merchants,  in  an  effort  to  have 
them  handle  union  labeled  goods. 

Newburgh, — Thos.  Rowe: 

The  teamsters  have  hired   additional  workers.. 
The  miners  have  won  a  victory  and  have  now  gone 
back   to  work.    Our  label  committee  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  promoting  the  use  of  union 
made  goods. 

WaskingUm.—K  M.  Whitehead: 

Our  chief  induilgies  are  railroad  shop  work  and 
coal  mining.  The  "B.  &  O.  shops  are  in  line  with 
the  Jewell-Warfield  agreement.  The  local  tmion 
of  firemen  and  oilers  has  been  reorganized  with 
150  members  and  is  now  functioning  nicely. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. — W.  B.  Hammil: 

The  building  trades  are  very  busy  and  are 
advertising  for  bricklayers.  The  Rock  Island 
Railroad  b  forming  a  company  union,  and  unless  a 
workman  joins  this  organization  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  work  for  this  road.  It  is  urged  upon  all 
union  members  that  when  they  are  bussing  they 
demand  union  labeled  goods. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  C*<y.— Ed.  E.  Rock: 

The  refineries  have  hired  additional  workers. 
We  are  trying  to  organize  a  blue  label  league  and 
more  merchants  are  beginning  to  handle  union 
made  goods.  Labor  is  showing  its  strength  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  and  standing  together  politically. 
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LOUISUNA 

Alexandria. — S.  R.  Laing: 

The  T.  P.  railway  has  formed  a  company  union. 
A  new  local  union  of  boot  and  shoe  repairers  has 
been  organized. 

MAINE 

Portland.— E.  C.  Donahue: 

All  plants  are  operating  ou  full  time.  New 
road  building  is  opening  up.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  create  a  demand  for  union  made 
goods.  The  prospects  for  a  revival  of  the  building 
trades  council  look  better  every  day.  There  is 
an  unusual  amount  of  construction  work  under 
way  and  it  looks  as  though  the  building  trades 
will  have  plenty  of  employment  this  winter.  The 
condition  of  organized  labor  is  much  better  than  that 
of  the  unorganized.  The  organizing  campaign  of 
the  painters'  union  has  been  very  successful. 
The  grain  handlers,  also  the  longshoremen,  will 
be  busy  shortly.  Reports  indicate  that  the  coming 
season  will  be  the  most  prosperous  enjoyed  in 
years. 

WaterviUe.—V.  J.  Wilson: 

The  250  employes  m  the  shop  and  round  house 
of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  are  on  strike,  uid 
an  injunction  has  been  issued  against  them.  We 
are  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union  made  goods. 
The  city  firemen  have  twenty-four  hours  a  w^k  off 
duty. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Pittsfield. — ^James  J.  Hamilton: 

The   bricklayers   secured   a   slight   increase    in 
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pay.  The  G.  E.  Company  has  hired  additional 
employes.  The  Clarknit  Underwear  plant  has 
starte<i  up. 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids. — Chas.  W.  Wagner: 

The  Haynes  Ionia  Auto  Body  Company  has 
hired  200  additional  workers.  A  special  committee 
has  been  very  successful  in  raising  money  for  the 
striking  s'lOT'  craftsmen.  The  Women's  Union  Label 
League  is  doing  effective  work.  The  TraHes  and 
Labor  Council  calls  the  roll  on  labels  at  every  meet- 
ing. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, — Albert  Brown: 

Somi!  railroads  have  hired  additional  workers. 
Paving  work  is  openhig  up.  There  are  eight  in- 
junctions in  effect  here.  The  Great  Northern 
Railroad  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  have  formed  company 
unions.  It  is  urged  that  all  organized  labor  demand 
none  but  union  made  goods  when  purchasing. 
More  stores  are  handling  union  labeled  products 
than  heretofore. 

Minneapolis. — Maynard  Peterson: 

After  a  non-union  shop  fight,  which  lasted  twenty- 
one  months,  the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers*  and  Dairy 
Employes'  Union,  Local  471,  gained  a  clean-cut 
victory.  They  have  secured  better  working  con- 
ditions, have  maintained  their  wage  scales,  obtained 
agreements  covering  all  employes  of  the  milk  in- 
dustry and  they  now  have  about  600  members, 
which  is  200  more  than  they  have  had  at  any  time 
before.  During  this  non-union  shop  fight,  five 
companies  were  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 
The  non-union  shop  craze  has  spent  itself  now 
and  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  members  of  organized 
labor  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  trade  unionism. 
The  waitresses*  union  was  brought  into  existence 
and  a  new  organization  was  formed  for  the  colored 
waiters.  Kvery  labor  organization  is  rapidly  getting 
back  on  its  feet  again.  The  advocates  of  Fosterism 
are  very  active  here,  especially  among  the  striking 
shop  men,  but  those  organizations  that  are  infested 
with  the  Reds  are  unable  to  get  near  the  employers, 
and  do  not  benefit  at  all  the  poor  fellows  who 
have  not  yet  got  wise  to  this  communist  gang. 
A  permanent  organization  has  been  formed  called 
the  Minnesota  Trades  Union  Liberty  League  for 
the  Modiricatiou  of  the  Volstead  Act.  This  organiza- 
tion promises  to  assume  larger  proportions  and  will 
eventually  branch  out  into  the  entire  state. 

MISSOURI 

Macon.— V.  T.  Hall: 

Some  painters,  decorators  and  paperhangers 
have  been  laid  off.  A  coal  company  here  has  hired 
additional  men.  A  union  label  league  has  been 
organi/^el  and  a  great  drive  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  union  made  goods. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Dover,— Wm.  O.  Beck: 

Through'  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  the 
foundry  employes  of  the  Rich .  dson  and  Boynton 
Stove  Works  have  secured  a  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  increase  in  wages.  Ad<iitional  employes  have 
been  hired  by  this  company.  Everything  possible 
is  being  done  to  have  ojr  members  demand  none  but 
union  labeled  goods  when  buying. 

Whippany. — Aaron  B.  Losey: 

Work  is  ver  •  plentiful  in  nearly  all  lines.  AH 
the  men  in  the  buiUling  trades  are  busy.  The 
factories  are  opening  up  and  are  takiag  on  men. 
Employment  is  neady.  The  unorganized  workers 
do  not  get  nearly  as  good  wages  as  the  organized 
workers.  It  is  urgc<l  that  all  organized  laborers 
demand  union  made  goods  when  buying. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany, — Joseph  B.  Nelligar: 

Condition  have  ira  rnvei  generally  in  the 
building  trades.  All  establishments  are  taking  on 
additional  workers;  there  is  a  general  increase  in 
all  lines.  There  is  a  demand  for  products  bearing 
the  union  label. 

New  Rodtelle.—Udw.  P.  Potter: 

All  establishments  have  hired  additional  workers. 
New  work  has  opened  up  in  the  building  trades. 
One  of  our  chief  industries  is  the  building  of  homes 
and  schools.  A  new  hospital  is  being  erected. 
There  is  a  demand  for  union  labeled  goods. 

NORl^  CAROUNA 

Asheville.—O.  R.  Jarrett: 

Quite  a  few  additional  employes  have  been 
added  to  the  forces  of  the  furniture  trade.  One 
factory  hired  about  250  workers.  New  work  has 
opened  up  in  the  Felspire  Company  which  makes 
building  blocks.  There  is  much  work  here  and 
there  are  many  men  to  do  the  work.  Among  the 
common  laborers  there  is  considerable  idleness. 

Greensboro. — C.  B.  Hoieycutt: 

The  Vick  Chemical  Company  has  hired  about 
200  additional  employes.  One  cigar  factory  has 
started  new  work.  The  central  labor  union  has 
put  on  a  cooperative  campaign  which  is  increasing 
the  interst  in  and  building  up  our  central  body. 

Wilmington. — Geo.  W.  Cameron: 

The  Broadfoot  Iron  Works  has  hired  about  100 
additioTial  employes.  There  is  a  limited  amoaot 
of  building  going  on.  The  fisheries  have  started  up. 
We  are  promoting  the  use  of  union  made  goods 
through  the  Union  Labor  Record  and  through  cer- 
tain individuals  in  the  local  unions.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  has  organized  a  company  union  of 
the  men  who  took  the  place  of  their  old  emptoyes 
during  the  strike. 
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CanUm.^W.  E.  Lcrch: 

The  Pir«t  National  Bank  Building,  thirteen  stories 
high,  is  being  erected.  The  railroad  strikers  are 
standing  solid.  The  tobacco  workers  have  created 
an  interest  in  the  union  label.  Union  labeled  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  may  be  purchased  here. 

ChiUicothe.— Henry  E.  Obcrting: 

The  B.  &  6.  shops  are  operating  full  force.  A 
rubber  plant  has  closed  down.  Our  union  labd 
committee  is  doing  good  work. 

Findlay. — John  P.  Bunce: 

About  150  workers  have  been  hired  in  the  sugar 
plant.  New  work  has  opened  up  in  the  sugar  plant. 
New  street  work  has  started.  Three  committees 
are  now  working  to  promote  the  use  of  union-made 
goods  as  the  result  of  a  rigid  campaign. 

Hamilton. — Stanley  Ogg: 

The  molders  have  received  an  increa.<«e  in  the 
daily  rate  in  a  few  foundries.  In  connection  with 
the  work  for  union  made  goods  we  have  a  poster 
advertisement  campaign  that  is  starting  to  show 
good  results. 

Marion. — T.  A.  Clawson: 

There  has  been  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  the 
silk  mills.  We  have  a  label  committee  and  we 
are  demanding  the  union  made  goods.  The  firemen 
and  oilers  have  been  reorganized. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City. — Victor  S.  Purdy: 

Fifty-eight  additional  policemen  have  been 
employed  by  the  city.  Considerable  road  building 
is  starting  up.  There  are  over  700  unions  in  the 
state.  The  union  members  are  taking  much  interest 
in  the  election.  A  union  man,  J.  C.  Walton,  will 
probably  be  elected  governor,  even  though  monejred 
mterests  are  fighting  him.  Literatiure  urging  the 
use  of  union  labeled  goods  b  being  sent  out  in  all 
mail.  Local  unions  of  teamsters  have  been  or- 
ganized at  Bokoshe  and  Sapulpa. 

Ponca  City. — O.  B.  Yeaman: 

The  Marland  refinery  has  hired  twelve  ad- 
ditional workers.  Some  residences  and  stores  are 
being  built.  We  insist  on  the  handling  of  union 
labeled  goods  by  our  merchants. 

Tulsa. — Ben  James: 

The  Cosden  Oil  Company  has  laid  off  about  fifty 
workers.  New  work  on  the  city  water  main  has 
been  let  to  contractors.  General  work  is  being 
performed  by  the  women's  union  label  league 
to  promote  the  use  of  imion  made  goods.  The 
shoe  shiners  and  porters'  organization  has  been 
revived. 

PENNSYLVANU 

Punxsutawney. — William  A.  Myers: 

All  the  shop  crafts  are  back  on  the  job;  also 
the  mine  workers.  The  men  are  elated  over  their 
victory  in  the  recent  strikes.  Some  glass  bottle 
blowers  have  been  put  on  and  the  Punxsutawney 
Furnace  has  also  hired  additional  help.  There  b 
going  to  be  a  boom  in  the  building  industry.  The 
local  newspapers  are  pretty  fair  to  labor.  The 
label  league  is  active  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
union  labeled  goods.  A  new  local  union  of  stationary 
firemen  and  oilers  has  been  organized. 


Ridgway.--W.  H.  Warfield: 

There  is  a  big  call  for  union  carpenters  here. 
The  Hyde  Murphy  Company  has  hired  additional 
employes  and  they  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

TENNESSEE. 

KingsporL—h.  D.  Fletcher: 

Four  or  five  new  buildings  are  being  constructed* 
Conditions  generally  are  getting  better. 

Memphis.— C.  W.  Merker: 

The  conditions  in  the  building  trades  are  im* 
proving.  We  are  boosting  the  use  of  union  made 
goods  and  we  have  several  stores  that  are  handling 
all  kinds  of  tmion  labeled  products. 

TEXAS 

Breckenridge. — Caleb  C.  Smith: 

A  new  local  union  of  ice  workers  was  orjjant/ed 
with  fifty  members  and  they  have  secured  improve- 
ments in  wages,  hours,  etc.  Conriitions  have 
improved  among  the  barbers,  the  cooks  and  waiters* 
organizations.  An  injunction  has  been  app'iefl  for 
against  the  cooks  and  waiters.  Public  sentiment 
is  with  labor  here.  Organized  workers  are  demanding 
the  union  label.  Some  oil  workers  have  been  laid  oflf. 

Brownwood. — C.  A.  Perkins: 

The  strikers  of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  are 
holding  daily  meetings  at  Carpenters'  Hall  and 
are  standing  firm.  There  is  an  insistent  demand 
for  union  made  products  by  union  members.  Our 
committee  is  fumbhing  dealers  with  union  label 
literature.  A  new  local  union  of  retail  clerks  has 
recently  been  organized. 

Houston. — L.  M.  Andler: 

In  the  theaters  a  ten  per  cent  increase  has  been 
secured  by  the  operators,  stage  employes  and 
musicbns.  Additional  workers  have  been  hired 
in  all  the  building  trades.  The  Ford  plant  has 
closed  down. 

Mart. — Jno.  J.  Sansom: 

Company  unions  of  strike  breakers  have  been 
formed  in  the  striking  shopmen's  places.  No  new 
work  has  opened  up.  The  Daugherty  injunction 
applies  in  this  vicinity. 

Port  Arthur. — L.  M.  Johnson: 

There  have  been  improvements  in  the  working 
hours  at  the  refineries.  The  Gulf  RetiniuK  Company 
has  hired  additional  men.  New  street  paving 
work  has  started.  It  is  urged  that  all  union  members 
demand  the  union  label  when  buying.  A  local 
union  of  machinists  has  been  reinstated. 

San  Antonio. — C.  F.  Russi: 

A  few  building  contractors  have  hired  additional 
workers.  A  million  dollars  is  being  spent  in  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings.  There  is  con- 
tinuous agitation  for  the  use  of  union -made  pro- 
ducts. The  I.  &  G.  N.,  S.  P.,  M.  K.  &  T,  and 
the  S.  A.  &  U.  G.  railroads  have  organized  com- 
pany unions  to  take  the  place  of  the  bona  fide 
trade  unions  whose  members  are  on  strike. 

VERMONT 

Barre. — Wm.  H.  Eager: 

There  is  much  no:i-u  lion  shop  propaganda  here 
but  we  feel  sure  that  this  proposition  will  be  de- 
feated. Out  of  1,700  men.  only  twelve  have  proved 
themselves   dbloyal    to   the   union   and   thb,   we 
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think,  is  a  pretty  poor  showing  for  the  non-union 
shop.  Conditions  have  improved  somewhat  in  the 
granite  industry.  The  Martinson  Estate  Company, 
the  Lyon  Granite  Company,  the  U.  Aja  Granite 
Company  (of  Monteplier),  have  made  agreements 
with  the  granite  cutters',  union. 

WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh.—Geo.  Eaglehill: 

A  newspaper  b  about  to  be  launched  here  with 
the  assistance  of  union  labor  and  the  farmers. 
The  bakers  are  conducting  an  active  campaign 
against  non-union  bread  with  very  promising  remits. 

WYOMING 

Lander. — Wm.  J.  McMahon: 

Work  is  increasing.  Every  carpenter  in  town  is 
busy.  The  coal  mines  at  Pilot  started  operation 
September  15.  We  are  having  a  jurisdictional 
dbpute  with  the  Brower  Ltunber  Company.  We 
are  continually  asking  for  union  labeled  goods  and 
are  meeting  with  success  in  promoting  the  demand 
for  them. 


Rock  Springs,— Vervf  W.  Karg: 

The  mmes  are  working  from  two  to  four  days 
per  week  and  more  men  have  been  hired.  The 
mines  have  union  agreements. 

Sheridan. — ^James  Brumell: 

The  Peabody  Coal  Company  has  an  agreement 
with  the  union.  A  new  load  union  of  firemen  and 
oilers  has  been  organized. 

CANADA 

Moose  Jaw. — ^John  S.  Clark: 

Additional  workers  have  been  hired  by  the 
C.  P.  R.  The  mill  employes  have  received  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages  of  five  cents  an  hour;  railway  emptosres* 
wages  were  reduced;  and  the  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  axe  receiving  only  $44.  a 
decrease  of  $3  a  week. 

PORTO  RICO 

Caho  Rojo, — ^Louis  Irizarry  Segarra: 

Working  conditions  are  very  bad.  There  is  im- 
employment  and  low  wages  in  all  trades.  New 
local  unions  of  carpenters  and  tailors  have  been 
organized. 


EMPIRE  CONTRACTING  ORGANIZATION,  ik. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 


132  W«ST  Forty-Sbcond  Str^bt 

Twenty-Fourth  Pi/x)r 

NEW  YORK 


EPOCH  nSARKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  Interpolc  construction  of  clcctricmotori  now 
generally  copied  and  approved  by  all  electrical 
minuf  .ciurers  was  invented,  developed  and  first 
manufactured  by  this  com  »  ny. 

B4LL  BEARING  electric  motorz  were  first  de- 
veloped and  manufactured  by  this  company.  What 
other  improvements  In  motor  design  during  the 
pait  tvienty  years  compare  with  these  two 
achievements? 

A.  C.  ofD.  C.  Motort—H  to  1,000  H.  P. 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  COMPANY 

BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Sdes  offices  in  principal  cities 


American  Federation  of  Labor 

HISTORY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
REFERENCE  BOOK 

Greatest  Labor  Record  Ever 
Printed 

Contaioiog  520,000  Words 

Price,  $2  Net 

Send  orders,  which  will  be  filled  im- 
mediately, to 

FRANK  MORRISON,  Secretary 

A.  F.  of  L.  Building,Washington,  D.  C. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  President 


Subscribe  to  the  ''American  Federationist'' 
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CmES  SERVICE  COMPANY 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 

FOR  THE  YEAS.  1921 

©  © 

OIL  AND  REFINERIES 

Barrels  of  Oil  Produced 11,565,993 

Number  of  Oil  Wells  Owned 3,807 

Daily  Refining  Capacity  (Barrels  of  Crude  Oil) 27,500 

Oil  StOTage  Capacity  in  Barrels 6,558.000 

Number  of  Tank  Cars  Owned  and  Leased 2,271 

Number  of  Distributing  Stations  (Excluding  Foreign  Counties)  ...  321 

NATURAL  GAS 

Gas  Sold  in  Cubic  Feet 36,133,082,000 

Number  of  Gas  Wells  Owned 2,107 

Miles  of  Gas  Mains  Owned ■.  5,564 

Casinghead  GasoUne  Produced  (Gallons) .  4,252,986 

Population  Served ^ 1,500,000 

ARTIFICIAL  GAS 

Sales  in  Cubic  Feet         ....  * 5,849,050,310 

Twenty-four  Hour  Capacity  in  Cubic  Feet 23,568.000 

Number  of  Customers    .       .     * 112,426 

Miles  of  Mains  on  3-inch  basis 1,794 

Population  Served 1,100,000 

ELECTRIC  PROPERTIES 

Kilowatt-hours  Sold 647,751,497 

Kilowatts  Installed  Capacity 387,260 

Kilowatts  Connected  I^oad 627.794 

Number  of  Customers 231,114 

Population  Served 1,450,000 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Number  of  Passengers  Carried 95,274,280 

Miles  of  Track. 308 

Number  of  Cars  Owned 725 

Population  Served 600,000 

EARNINGS 

Earnings  from  utility  properties  alone  In  1921  increased  50.8  per  cent  to  $6,91^.741 
whicli  was  soffldent  to  pay  all  Cities  Service  Company  interest  charges  and  came  within  a 
few  thousand  dollars  of  meeting  preferred  stock  dividend  requirements.  Adding  $6,543,029, 
earned  from  oil  operationsY  there  was  a  balance  for  the  common  stock  equivalent  to  913.04 
a  share. 

AN  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Doesn't  it  strike  yon  that  a  company,  having  such  strength  as  the  al>ove  facts  indicate* 
Is  a  good  one  in  which  to  invest  your  money? 

If  yon  would  like  to  know  something  al>oat  the  l>onds  and  securities  of  Cities  Service 
Company,  send  to  our  Securities  Department  for  Circular  A.  F. 


Henry  L  Doherty  &  Company,  60  Wall  St,  New  York 
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I  Ii  Portable,  Noiselett.  An  Adding,  Luting  and 
Calculating  Machine.  Ideal  ifft  keeping  the  ac- 
coonti  of  your  local. 

Write  Us  for  Information  i 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


PEJEPSCOT  PAPER 
COMPANY 


MANUPACTURERS  OF  PULP, 
PAPER  AND  LUMBER 


PEJEPSCOT  MILL 
BOWDOIN  MILL 
U8BON  FALLS  MILL 
TOPSHAM  MILL 
OREAT  SALMON  mVEIi  MILL 
•  MARTINS  HEAD  MILL 
COOKSHIfflE  MILL 
SAWYERV1LLB  MILL 


Opnces:  Brunswick,  Maink 

42  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  cmr 


HIW  TOIE'S  HOST  COHTBHIBHT  HdTBL 


Hotel  Continental 

Broad^pra^r   at  Fortsr-llrst   8t« 
N£Mr  YORK  CITY 


Within  5  minutes  of  the  Grand 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
pots. In  the  heart  of  the  shop- 
ping district.  Surrounded  by 
forty  theatres.  Up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  300  rooms, 
each  with  private  bath. 
SINGLE,  12.50,  $3.00,  (3.50  and  K 

DOUBLE,  ^.50,  $5.00,  $5.50,  $6Xn 
and  $7.00. 

Hmadguarten  for  Labor 
OrganimatlonM 

HENRY  S.  DUNCAN, 

Managing  Dhedor. 
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Save  the  Surface 

Paints,  Varnishes,  Norasco 


Use  Moore  Paint 

Benl*  Moore  <KL  Co. 

St.  U«fa      C«flt«rtl      T«ffMto 


OARLOCK 


Brancti  Offices  and  fttorcs  In  All 
PrIncilMil  atlcs 

MAIN  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
PALMYBA  N.  Y. 


PACKINQS 

THE  OABLOCK  PACMINO  COIiPANY 


UNITED  STATES  SMELTING 
Refining  and  Mining  Company 


85  CoBcrMs  StTMt,  BOSTON 
120  BroadwiLF.  NEW  YORK 


BtrriRS  OF  Gold,  SOwmr,  Lead,  Lead  and  Ztnc  Con^' 
centratiiMr  Ores,  Matte  and  Fomace  Ptttductm 

Producers  and  Sellers  op  Gold,  SilTer.  Copper, 
Lead.  Ziac,  Araenic,  Ziae  Dust,  Cadmium, 
iiuecticidea.  and  Funciadee 

itiPiNBRS  OF  Lead  BaUion. 

OraBATiHa  Offices:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  fCeanett, 
Cal..  Goldroad,  Ariz.:  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.; 
Eureka,  Colo.;  New  York  City,  and  Pachuca, 
Mexico. 


PHILADELPHIA! 

Pamed  throughout  the  land  for  its  ships,  icecream, 
locomotives,  carpets,  textiles,  chemicals — Philadelphia 
is  called  the  Workshop  of  the  World. 

And  as  the  wel  fare  of  the  community  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  progress  of  its  manufactures,  so  is  the 
Central  Station  one  of  the  mightiest  factors  in  pro- 
duction. 

Reliable,  eflScient  and  economical  source  of  power 
—that  is  the  ideal  of  Philadelphia  Electric  Service. 

THE     PHILADELPHU      ELECTBIC      COMPANY 


Chas.  Cooper  &  Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Established  1857 

Acids  Chrome  Oxide 

Ammonia  Copper    Carbonate 

Bone  Ash  Ether  Sulpl^ic 

Collodion  Sulphur  Flotu- 

194  Worth  Street      -      NEW  YORK 
Works:  Newark,  N.  J. 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

CHICAGO 
Founded    18  83 


Operating 

Forty-four  Mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma 
and  Wyoming,  with  annual  capacity 
of  23,000,000  tons. 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

AU«BCown«  Pa.  San  Fraaclaco,  CaL 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 
For  All  Kinds  of 


Quarry  Operations 
Mining  Operations 
Land  Clearing 


Excavating  and 
Construction  Work 
Agricultural  Purposes 


Magazines  and  Distributing  points  in  all 
important  consuming  locaHties 

HlUf  at  Salvia.  Pa.;  Robart.  CaL 


WB  MUST  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR 
INDIVIDUAL  LIVES. 
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Air  Compressors,  Condensers, 
Turbo  Blowers,  Rock  Drilling 
Machinery,  Oil  Engines, 
Pneumatic  Tools. 


Etrtnch  Offices  and  Service  Sutions 
the  World  Over 

IngersoU-Rand  Company 

tl  Br«adlw«y  H«w  T«rll 


Help  the 
American  Red  Cross 


THE  FOUNDATION  COMPANY 

SMCiMBERiNG    CONSTRUCTION 

An  Organization  of  experi- 
enced men,  equipped  with 
modem  plant,  prepared  to 
undertake  worn  in  any  part 
oftliecoontry. 

IM  Uhmrtw  Str—i  Mm  T«rll 


United  Piece  Dye  Works 

Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers 
in  the  Piece  of 

Fabrics,  Silk  and   Cottoa 
Goods,  Silk  and  Wool,  AU 
Cotton  Goods,  Etc 

LODL  N.  J, 


Now  Terk  Oflrice:    -    132  Madison  Avmae 
•    •    .    .    Lodi    a   Hawtkorao 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co. 

Makers  of  Hard  and  FkxiUe 
Vulcanized  Fibre,  Sheets, 
Rods,  Tubes  and  Specialties. 

BRIDOBPORT        PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXAS  GULF 
SULPHUR  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


41  East  42d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


WHKES-BARRE  LACE 
HTG.  COt 

WILKES-BAfiRE.  PA. 


BTLLESBT  ENGINEERING  ft 
MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION 


SM  Soatli  La  Sail*  Stt—t 

CHICAGO 

NKW  TORK  BOSTOM 

SAM  DBKGO  TACOMX 
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Thermdia     thermoid 

BL      I  •    .         ROBBER  CO* 
rake  Linina 

^  Trenton»R.J^U.S.A. 


YORK  SAFE  AND  LOCK  COMPANY 

Safes  and  Vaults 

FACTORY  -  -  -  -  YORK,  PA. 


j^^^^A  Empire  Petroleum  Products 

^  ^^^\Xk  GASOLINE                                      ABSORPTION  OIL 

^^  M  A    V  NAPHTHA                                         NEUTRAL  OILS 

g   /  \^  KEROSENE                                      RED  OIL 

\JLmJLW  GAS  OIL                                        CYLINDER  STOCKS 

^^^^^  FUEL  OIL                                        PARAFFIN  OILS 

^^^^^  ROAD  OIL                                      PARAFFIN  WAX 

<^   EMPIRE      >  Writm    for    Prjcmm 

EMPIRE  REFINERIES.    Inc. 

I 


SUBSIDIARY  CITIES  SERVICE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  —  TULSA,  OKLA. 


Keystone  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 

Asphalt  Roofings    -    Shingles    -    Waterproof  Products 
York,  Pennsylvania 


The  Hind  &  Harrison  Plush  Co. 

CLARK   MILLS,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO  SALESROOMS:  NEW  YORK  SALESROOM: 

125  South  Market  St.  225  Fourth  Avenue 


THE   J.    G.  WHITE    ENGINEERING    CORPORATION 

■ZNOINggWa    AND     OONTWAOTOWg 
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THEY'RE  UNION  MADE 

In  a  factory  that  has  employed  union 
labor  only,  throughout  its  23  years* 
history  and  never  had  a  strike. 

AxtoR-Flsher  Tobacco  Co.*  lac. 

Loolsiille,  KentBoky 
The  Quality  is  there,  too! 


NEW  YORK 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Camden,  New  Jersey 

A 

MODERN 

SHIPYARD 

WITH 

UP-TO-DATE 

EQinPMERT 


EUROPE 

and 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Regular  Sailings 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Sanderson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Agents 

26  Broadway,  New  York 
17  W.  Wftihington  St..  Chtcaco,  or  Local  ^aency 


r 


The  United  States  Government 


offers  you 


POSTAL  SAVINGS 


for  the  deposit  of  3rour  money 


and 


Treasury  Savings  Certificates 


for  investment 


The  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Co* 


STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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'ThB  SUpyard  With  aTraditton" 
1859-1922 

For  sixty-three  years,  since  its  found- 
ing, the  shipyard  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  has  served  the 
shipowners  of  America  with  ships  of 
nmeteen  different  types. 

Send  for  our  Rc^ster  of  Contracts, 
which  is  not  only  a  historical  document, 
but  an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

In  planning  engineering  or  steel  con- 
struction specialties,  the  services  of  our 
technical  staff  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  contemplating  new  construction 
work. 

Our  Quotations  WUl  Interest  You 

MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Chester,  Pa.,  or  39  Broadway,  N.Y. 


KLEARFLAX 

Linen  Rugs  and  Carpeting 


T[>  LINEN— most  cheriohed  of  fabrics— «re  due  those 
qnalltiefl  wUch  h«Te  made  Kleaiflaz  rugs  and  car- 
Kttaif  so  widely  drasen  both  for  attractiTe  liomes  and 
te  offices  and  pnbUe  bidldfaigs. 

This  is  noted  first  in  the  beaatlftil  Klearflax  colors— 
sach  as  only  linen  can  take  and  hold.  There  are  rich 
solid  colors,  with  or  without  bordered  effects,  and  the 
PIcwick  miztores*  artistic  and  practical  color  combina- 


Klearflax  also  gets  its  remarkable  wearing  qoalltj 
from  linen — strongest  of  materials.  Its  sturdy,  tweed- 
like  texture,  roagh  at  first  like  all  NEW  linen,  soon 
softens  and  becomes  silky  and  more  beautiful  with  use. 
Of  a  thick,  heavy  body,  Klearflax  lies  flat  on  the  floor 
and  because  It  Is  roTersible,  wears  Indefinitely.  It  Is 
moth-proof  and  easy  to  clean. 

KlearflaX 

UNEM IRUOS 

RegMlered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Handsome,  practical,  Klearflax  blends  as  gradonslj^ 
with  artistic  decorative  schemes  as  floor  coverings 
many  times  higher  priced. 

THE  KLEARFLAX  UNEN  LOOMS,  Inc. 
Dvluth,  Minn. 

TKXTIwk  ■UlkOINO.  298  PirTN  AVKNUK.   NkW  YORR 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 


J.  Baumgarten  &  Sons 
Company 


ilN»* 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


Seals  for  Unions 

AND 

Societies 


Union  Label  Presses  SuppUed 

1005  E  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  D.  C. 


. 


A.  ZICHTL  &  CO- 

Bookbinders 
BLANK  BOOKS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


LIBRARY  BINDING 


1005  E  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Strictly  Union  Shop 
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The  Tnist  Company  Of  New  Jersey 

SIP  AID  BER6EII  AVENUES 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Capital,  Surplus,  and  Undivided  Profits 
$4,365,518.63 

Assets  Over  Forty-one  Million  Dollars 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

People's  Saf«  I>«poMt  Brmach 

Centril  AYenoe  and  Bowen  Street 
Jcficy  City,  N.  J. 

B«rfMi  A  Lafayette  Branch 

Monticello  Avenue  &  Brinkerhotf  Street 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

HobokMft  Branch 

12-14  HiKboD  Place 
Hoboken.  N.  J. 

Town  of  Union  Branch 

Bergenline  AYenue  &  Hackensack  Plank  Road 
Town  of  Union,  N.  J. 


This  Mark 
Stands  For 


Qualit} 
First 


GRAND  UNION  TEA  CO. 

Branch  Stores  in  Principal  Cities. 

Price  Circular  Mailed  upon  Request. 

Reliable  Salesmen  Wanted 

Everywhere. 


Pearl,  Water,  Jay  and  Front  Streets 
Broddyn  Borough,    •    -    NewYorii. 


Misbtna  e\>ers  laboring  man 
anb  bis  famil]?  a  Aetti?  CbtisU 
mas  anb  a  Dapps  flew  ^ear. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 


The  Price  of  Happiness 

V^OU  who  are  buying  a  piano— if  you  find 
happiness  in  the  music  of  the  lomiortah, 
surely  you  can  find  happiness  only  in  the 
instrument  of  the  Immortals.  And  the  price 
of  this  happiness  is  less  than  you  may  think. 
For  it  is  the  ideal  of  Sleinway  &  Sons  to 
make  the  finest  piano  possible  and  to  sell 
it  at  the  lowest  cost  possible  and  upon  the 
most  convenient  terms  possible.  Could 
there  be  a  happier  addition  to  your  home 
than  a  Steinway? 

Prices:  $875  and  up— ConYenient  TeroH 
Used  Pianos  Exchanged 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steioway  Hall,  109  £.  I4tli  St. 

Sabway  Enwen  Station  •!  ibe  Door 

STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
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Standard  OilCompany 
(new  jersey) 

Manufacturers  and  Refiners  of  all  grades 
of  Petroleum  Products 

The  vast  organization  and  scope  of  tlie  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  are  a  guarantee  of 
perfect  petroleum  products,  perfectly  refined 
and  honestly  labeled.  Raw  materials  of  the  best 
quality  that  the  world  affords  go  into  Standard 
Oil  Products. 

They  include  the  following: 

Gasoline 

Illuminating  Oil 

Cylinder  Oils  and  Stocks 

Paraffine  and  Neutral  Oils 

Lubricants  and  Greases 

Refined  and  Crude  Scale  Wax 

Candles  and  Specialties 

Road  Binders  and  Paving  Asphalts 

Fuel  Oil,  Gas  Oil  and  Bunker  Fuel  Oil 

Also  a  full  line  of  Oil  Stoves,  Heaters  and  Lamps 

•     •     • 

Storage  Tanks,  Measuring  and  Non  -  Measur- 
ing Pumps  for  Gasoline  and  Oils  for  Garage, 
Railroad  and  Factory  use 


26  Broadway  New  York  U.S.A. 
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NAPHTHA 
SOAP 


Lon 


s^ 


o- 


came  naphtha  soap  with  its  ability  to 
wash  clothes  quickly  without  rubbing  and 
boiling. 


WHITE  ^ 
LAUNDFCV 

SCAP 


After  that- 


came  white  laundry  soap  with  its  assur- 
ance of  greater  safety  to  fabrics  and  hands. 


And  then- 


came  P  and  G  The  White  Naphtha  Soap 
combining  in  one  cake  the  time  and  labor- 
saving  features  of  mphtha  soap,  and  the 
harmless  action  of  the  finest  white  laun- 
dry soap. 

Not  merely  a  white  laundry  soaP; 

Not  merely  a  naphtha  soap; 

But  the  best  features  of  both,  combined. 


Because  it  gives  housekeepers  the  two  things  they 
all  desire  in  laundry  soap — SPEED  and  SAFETY 
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BONDS 

SHORT  TERM  NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 


"I  Understand  That  ..••*' 

A  dangerous  guide :  handed-on,  ill-considered 
talk  on  investment  opportunities  should  be 
accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

When  it  comes  to  investing  your  money,  solid 
facts  outweigh  whispered  rumors. 

Step  into  any  National  City  Company  office. 
The  latest  offerings  of  well  chosen  bonds  will  be 
put  before  you,  together  with  the  information 
and  facts  upon  which  the  Company  purchased 
each  issue. 

Current  list  sent  on  request 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  50  cities 
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A  Letter 
Worth  Reading 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 
Genllemen: 

A  fine  thing  happened  in  our  store  today  that  1 
felt  would  interest  anyone  in  these  days  of  shoddy 
things,  but  especially  your  company. 

A  splendid  type  of  old- time  tradesman*  a  car- 
penter, came  in  and  while  making  a  purchase  placed 
a  saw  on  the  counter.  Out  of  curiosity  the  writer 
picked  it  up,  and  the  old  gentleman  remarked:  *'l 
bought  it  when  I  learned  my  trade.  It  is  an  honest 
tool,  and  for  44  years  I  have  made  an  honest  living  with 
it.     When  I  hang  it  up  I  shall  have  fini«hed  my  work." 

It  was  your  saw,  a  Disston  No.  12,  and  the 
Snest  tribute  I  ever  heard. 

(Signed)  RAYMOND  F.  SHAW. 


Thh  h  Mr.  A.  X. 
KoeUor,  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  using  the  Dis- 
si  on  Saw  mentioned 
in  the  Utter. 


After  reading  this  letter,  don't  you   feel  as  we  do — 

That  it  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  That,  in  this  letter,  there  is  a  more 

tributes  ever  given  to  a  good  tool,  powerful    reason   for   your    using 

and  that  it  must  have  come  from  one  Disston   saws   than   we   could  ever 

of  the  "grand  old  men**  of  the  trade?  write  in  an  advertisement? 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA.  U.  S.  A. 

DISSTON 
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The  quality  must  be  Oj  the  high- 
est if  the  product  is  to  carry 
the  name—and  the  price  fair. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
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PUSLISHBD  MONTHLY  AT  NINTH  STIIBrr  AND  MAaSACNIMrrTS  AVBNUB.  WAaHINOTON,  O.  C 

lO  CENTS  PER  COPY  $I.OO^ERY,P4 


The  successRil  Timber  Cruiser  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  value  of  standing  timber. 
Only  a  background  of  wide  experience  qualifies  him  to  become 
an  expert.  Large  sums  are  invested  in  timber  tracts  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  estimates. 


Your  Search  for  well-secured  Bonds 


WHAT  a  timber  cruiser  is  to  a  lumber 
company   The  National  City  Com- 
pany's representatives  are  to  the  investor. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  qualify 
them  not  only  to  pass  upon  bonds  as  an  in- 
vestment but  to  advise  in  particular  as  to 
the  bonds  suited  to  a  definite  investment 
requirement. 

Every  bond  listed  on  our  Current  Purchase 
Sheet  has  passed  careful  investigation  and  is 
considered  worthy  of  our  recommendation. 

Current  Purchase  Sheet  mailed  on  request. 
The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Banic  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 
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Sentinels  on  Guard 

In  our  research  and  development 
department  101  men  are  at  work 
safeguarding  the  quality  of 
"Standard" products  and  seeking 
ways  of  making  them  better. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
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Bed4inen — ^white,  sweet,  clean! 

How  careful  hostesses  can  keep  it  so,  always 

PVEN  as  the  guest  of  your  dearest  friendy  you  would  probably 
•l-^never  mention  the  intimate  disappointment  of  nights  spent 
between  sheets  which  lade  the  sweet  neshness  and  whiteness  of 
skillful  laundering. 

You  can  easilv  avoid  the  possibility  of  srayness  and  laundry  odors 
in  your  own  bea-linen,  and  a  not-quite-clean  dinginess  in  towels — 

By  the  use  of  the  right  soap  in  the  ris^t  way 

But  the  choke  of  the  right  soap  should  be  yours. 
If  you  yourself  do  not  carefully  select  the  soap,  you  must  ex- 
cuse careless  performance   by  your  laundress. 

P  and  G  The  White  N^htha  So^  assures  snow-white,  sweet- 
dean  sheets,  pillow<ases,  tsible-linen,  towek,  underwear  and  wash 
dresses,  because — 

It  is  white 

It  loosens  all  the  dirt  quicldy 

It  rinses  out  thoroughly  (no  odor— no  arimfi^ 

While  boiling  is  entirely  permissible  with  P  and 
unnecessary.  Rubbing  is  reauced  to  the  very  minimi 
suit  is  SL  saving  of  the  Uundress's  time,  and  a  saving  c 

P  and  G  is  safe — it  acts  on  the  dirt,  not  on  the  i 
not  a  special  soap  for  spedal  duties,  but  a  complete  s 
deansing  purpose. 

So  many  thousands  of  women  have  come  to  aj 
unique  cleansing  qualities  of  P  and  G  that  it  is  no^ 
selling  laundry  soap  in  America. 

PROCTER  6c 


Not  merely  a  'white  Untndry  soap. 

Not  merely  a  naphtha  soap. 

But  the  best  features  of  both  combined. 


Speed  and 


Wmdow-nUsAiulfras  '  ^  w 
■rimy  Aejr  (cc!  Pan^  G  p  • 
damp  doth  nibbed  l..t  .<  an 
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never  wean  off  the  su'     ie. 
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